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CONDITIONS. — This Magazine is published in 
monthly numbers on superior paper and new t^-pe, 
corresponding with the present number. 

Single copies, per annum, in advance, 02. Sii 
copies, for one year, $10. Twelve copies, for one 
year, $18 ; to which will be added twenty-five centi 
for every three months delay. 

We shall add to our list of contributors from time 
to time. The Repository is the only magazine of 
the kind in our order, and deserves to have a place 
in every family. We ask for it merited patronage. 

All subscribers must commence with the July No. 
We take no subscribers for less than an entire vol- 
ume. 

The IjmMV of NcMrspapers. 

1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to 
the contrary, are considered as wishing to continue 
heir subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers orderthe discontinuance of their 
papers, the publisher may continue to send them till 
all arrearages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their 
papers from the office to which they are directed, 
they are held responsible tilt they have settled the 
bill and ordered the paper discontinued. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places, without 
informing the publisher, and the paper is eent to the 
former direction, they are held responsible. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
a paper from the oflice, or removing and leaving it 
uncalled for, is prima facie evidence of intentional 
fraud. 

Subscribers will therefore understand : 

1. That their papers will be continued after the 
expiration of the time for which they have paid, un- 
less otherwise ordered. 

2. That no paper will be discontinued until ar- 
rearages are paids unless we are satisfied that the 
subscriber is worthleas. Address : 

A. ToMrKiifs, 88 Cornhill, Boston. 
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A WOIAS'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOJIKxN — 
AUTHOE OF JOHN HALIFAX. 

BT N. T. mmBos. 

Wb remember to have seen in our younger 
daj8, books with titles somewhat like theee; 
*' The Young Lady's Own Book," " Letters to 
Young Ladies," all full of very good advice, no 
doubt, but which we never had the patience to 
read, and for which neglect, we may now, for 
aught we know, be paying the penalty. We 
rranember also, " Books to Young Housekeepers," 
and «* Young Mothers," and ** Cook Books," and 
" Letter Writers," and ** Books of Medicine," 
all of which we have looked into in turn. But 
wo cannot say that we ever before took up a 
book written expressly for single women, from 
the time they commence life, ** when they have 
eo much in their possession — youth, bloom and 
health," following them along mid all the various 
duties whieh may devolve upon them, till they 
grow old, till comes " that quiet dreamy hour be- 
tween the lights when the day's work is done, 
and we lean back closing our eyes to think it all 
over, before we finally go to rest, or to look for- 
ward in faith and hope unto the coming morn- 
ing." 

A book is generally called forth by some par- 
ticular want of the time ; for instance, the slave 
question is agitated, and up -springs ** Uncle 
Tom," Ida May, and a host of books of the kind. 
Mexico, California, Australia and Kansas, by 
turns engage the public attention, and in an in- 
credible short space of time we are informed of 
every thing connected with these countries, by 
those who, anticipating the public want, had 
started offpoet haste to gain all possible informa- 
tion, and see which could issue the first book. 
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People are seized with a desire to obtain the 
greatest amount of knowknige, upon the greatest 
variety of subjects, in the shortest time and with 
the least amount of reading ; and then oomee 
forth a Cyclopedia to meet this want. 

That a book like this which we are now con- 
sidering, should appear just at this time, shows 
that there is a call for it ; it is significant of a 
fact that has of late attracted the attention of 
political economists, namely, the decline of mar- 
riages, consequently the iQcrease of the class of 
single women. The causes of this decline have 
been the subject of much speculation, which we 
shall not enter upon ; its efiect, or at least one 
very obvious efiect, must be to throw woman more 
upon her own resources ; since, as there is a doubt 
whether every woman achieves what was once 
thought to be the end and aim of her existence, 
namely, matrimony, she must turn her attention 
to other means of providing for her wants. And 
so far OS this end is brought about, it is well, for 
however much we women have had the theory 
instilled into us of the beauty of delicate help- 
lessness, and the delights of dcpendance upon 
those we love, it is, like many other fine wrought 
theories, not always safe or practical. 

Yet although the efiect of this state of things 
of which we have spoken, is not entirely bad, 
still, taken as a whole, it is an evil, ** inasmuch 
as respect for grandfather Adam and grandmoth- 
er Eve, must compel us to admit it as an unnat- 
ural state of being." Yet it may be interesting 
to pause and inquire whether like many another 
evil it may not in time work its own remedy. 

One great cause of this decline of marriages, 
so we are told and so we must fain believe, is 
that the supporting a wife and an establishment, 
and the bringing up a family of children, have 
grown in these times to be so expensive, as to 
deter people from matrimony. Wow comes the 
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effect of which we have before spoken, woman 
not being sure on coming of a marriageable age 
to find somebody to support her, is thrown on her 
own resources, and finds she can take care of 
herself, and need be dependant upon no one. She 
finds she has a mind which can go a great ways 
towards supporting her body, and she finds she 
has a body which, properly trained, is not of that 
delicate helplessness, which had been supposed. 
She feels her own strength, she finds that weap- 
ons of her own have been given her to fight the 
battle of life, and no necessity compels her to en- 
list under the first banner that promises support 
and protection. In the course of time man finds 
that the name of woman is not as he supposed 
another term for expense, the old significant 
word, helpmeet, is again applicable to the sex, 
and woman rises from a dependant to an equal. 
Does the man work with his brain ? Woman too 
has brains which have stood her weU in time of 
need. Does he work with his hands ? She has 
hands which haye toiled early and late. Does 
he stand behind the counter? It is a place with 
which she is iamiliar. Does he work with the 
brush or the chisel ? She is with him here also. 
In taking this woman for a wife, he takes no de- 
pendant, but an intelligent equal. The old plea, 
" Cannot afford to be married," is null and void; 
and were this item of expense the only considera- 
tion, there would be nothing to hinder the re- 
turn to that state of society where marriage is 
the rule, and single blessedness the exception. 

But leaving this somewhat Utopian strain, we 
will return to our book. We are pleased at the 
beginnii^ of the first chapter, to notice the some- 
what summary manner in which our author dis- 
misses the married women, '< for whom there are 
always plenty to think, and who have generally 
quite enough to think of for themselves, and those 
belonging to them." Especially do we admire 
the truth of this latter remark. Certainly a 
married woman, with house, servants and chil- 
dren to look after, could make no mistake as to 
what was to be done, the only uncertainty would 
be what to do first. Yet running our eye over 
the table of contents, we see that most, if not all 
of the chapters are applicable to married women. 
For a woman must first fit herself to be a single 
woman, and when she takes upon herself those 
other duties of wife and mother, she will find she 
is released from very few of her former ones, 
while she adds to them many more, and those not 
always easily defined and arranged. Therefore 
let no married woman be deterred from reading 
*' A Woman's Thoughts about Women," for as 



fkr as it goes, it will be beneficial to her, the ad- 
vice although not given to her, she can listen to, 
and apply as her own good sense wUl direct. 

Here is a truth which our author inculcates, 
which is applicable to all women, married or 
single, it is this ; that '* we, women are no lees 
than men, each of us a distinct existence ; we are 
independent agents, we are accountable only in 
the highest sense, to our own souls and the Ma- 
ker of them." ** We are not to give our con- 
sciences, our duties, action or opinion to any one's 
keeping." As married women, our identity is 
not lost in our husband, and as single women, 
we own something higher than the regulations 
of society, as to what we shaU do and shall not 
do. And there never has been an age better than 
this, for woman to ai^ert this individuality, this 
distinctness ; for never before has so much scope 
been given to her power, both mental and physi- 
cal. A woman, if she be but true to herself, 
can do that for which nature, eduation and sta- 
tion best fit her, no matter whether woman has 
ever done it before or not. True, this most 
sometimes be done carefully, for the old crust of 
conservation is not wholly broken up ; but if she 
does her work earnestly, with true womanly spir- 
it, and is moreover fitted for it ; it can be done 
without the sacrifice of one iota of true womanli- 
ness and feminine delicacy. Who ever before 
did what Florence Nightingale did, yet was any 
womanly virtue sacrificed, or did any one raise the 
cry of "unmaidenly?" Who ever before took 
the guidance of a vessel into her own hands, as 
did Mrs. Patten ? Yet did any one style her 
''masculine or "unwomanly?" And if woman, 
in doing what woman has never before done, has 
ever acquired such names as "masculine" and 
"Amasson," it has been not so much on account 
of the work done, as of indiscretion in the doing. 

It is because woman is b^inning to realise her 
individuality, her distinct existence, that a bet- 
ter day is dawning for her ; and intimately con- 
nected with this realization comes another lesson, 
she needs so much learn, self dependance. — 
Neither is this lesson for single women alone. In 
these times especially, married women are fs^t 
from secure in their position. Fortunes are lost 
in a day, and the married woman who rose in 
the morning the wife of a rich merchant, may, ere 
night, be the wife of a bankrupt ; and this wo- 
man with a family of children, a husband broken 
down by misfortune, as men often are, needs, if 
any one does, a spirit of self dependance, an abil- 
ity to do something useful, something to keep 
together the dear ones with wh<mi God has seen 
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Si to entrust her. And to the credit of woman 
be it said, that noblj has she leaned this lesson, 
when the time of trial has eome. And whea we 
use the phrase self dependanoe, of eoorse we 
mean no blind trust in our own powers, we re- 
eognifle the Sooree from whence oiur strength 
eomes, '^ whenee every individnal so«l jnooeeds, 
and to i^idi alone it is acooantable." 

The queetioiL, what shall woman do ? onr au- 
thor has treated earnestly and thoughtfully. 
<< Teaching, painting ar art» lit^nttuie, and the 
Tocation of puUio entertainment," she calls fe- 
male ]tfofiMBions ; while that which lives by fin- 
gers rather than touns, she styles female handi- 
enft. Whatever a woman undertakes to do, let 
hex be sure she is fitted for it, that she is capable 
of perfbcming it, and then let nothing deter her 
in the pursuit of her vocation. How seldom is 
this advice fi>llowed. How seldom does a young 
woman sit down and say, " What shall I do? 
£>r what am 1 best fitted?" Parents are earnest 
for a vocation Ua their aooB ; taste, inclination, 
ability, are oonflulted ; but the daughters are left 
to grow up in an aimless sort of way, not always 
eiven taugbt^or at least not systematically taught, 
that most important of all lessons, the right per- 
formance of domestio duties. Or if obliged by 
necessity to turn their hand to something fi>r a 
maintenance, it is done as a sort of temporary 
thing, with an overanxious looking forward into 
the future for that '< coming man," who is to 
absolve them from their irksome duties. 

Now, it would not be so bad, after all, this 
looking forward to marriage as the inevitable lot 
of our daughters, did we only fit them for it ; fit 
them for good housekeepers, good vrives and good 
mothers ; for there are no nobler vocations under 
heaven than these ; and she who brings up a fam- 
ily of children to be good men and women, does 
a nraeh nobler vrork than she who chisels a 



But we do not do this. Our sons study for 
years to be doctors, lawyers, preachers ; our 
daughters take upon themselves much higher vo- 
cations with litUe or no preparation. True, love 
is a powerful teacher, and works wonders, but is 
it well to trust too much to the little magi- 
eian? 

How few young mothen feel the importance 
of the litlie charge committed to their core. O, 
did they only bestow as much thought and pains 
for the right understanding of the delicate organ- 
imtion of tb» little one, as they give to its out- 
ward adoKBJngy they would not so oflen be called 
to weep over empty eradks. But we have lefl 



our author and the single women fiir behind. 
With ** woman's rights," as the phrase is un- 
derstood here in America, the former has little 
sympathy. But in every strong progressive 
movement, there is alvrays a class which shoots 
ahead of the point to be reached. In sailing up 
a river against the current, if we wish to gain a 
certain point on the opposite side, we strike fiur 
up the stream, and the lookers on say, ** You are 
going too fiur, you know not where you will 
land," but we are only allowing for the force of 
the current, and as v^e expected we are landed at 
the right point. If, in our eagerness we do push 
a little too fer, and find we are getting beyond 
our mark, it is but to drift awhile with the cur- 
rent, and we are at the desired place. 

Our author has feith that the natural instinctB 
of women will always keep them from being mas- 
culine, although occasionally nature departs from 
her rule and gives us a masculine woman, and a 
feminine man. But we need not fear the women 
will push the men ftom their places, even though 
allowed full scope for their powers. ** They vnll 
rarely prefer masculine duties to sweeping the 
hearth and rocking the cradle — when such du- 
ties are possible." 

We have plenty of evidence through the book, 
of its English authorship. One or two hits she 
gives us upon our republicanism, which, what^ 
ever it may be in national afitirs, is bad in a 
family, where autocracy is the only suitable form 
of government. She did not consider that we 
Americans veere somewhat in the condition of a 
family left fatherless, and having no autocrat to 
rule over us, each child stood in his own digni- 
ty and determined to have a hand in the admin- 
istering of afikirs, a novel method, to be sure, 
but which so far, with, it is true some wrangling 
and quarreling, such as we see in most all fami- 
lies, has succeeded, notwithstanding many fore- 
bodings of evil, in keeping the family together. 

Most earnestly would we c(Hnmend this book 
to the attention of all our iromen, and we would 
that the author would write a companion book 
for married women ; or does she t^ink the exam- 
ples she has given us in John Halifax, and in her 
other works, aresuflBcient? We like the book for 
its earnest spirit, its manifest desire to benefit 
those for whom it is written. It is just what one 
true, earnest woman would say to her sister wo- 
man, the outspoken convictions of a heart desir- 
ous to make woman's life better and happier. 
And so she has done a work for which all women 
should thank her, and if, as some say, she has 
dealt more hardly by women than the other sex 
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would have done, it has been bcoanse she knew 
them better, and felt thetr needs more earn- 
estly. 



TAKEN EO»E. 



BY EMILY B. PAGE. 



Like a sweet star, Mling slowly 
In the morning's pnrple light. 

Day by day, Hie dear one sleeping. 
Faded gently from onr sight 

Soarcely knew we when the angels 
With their shining hands let down 

8oftly to his waiting forehead 
The Immortal's starry crown ; 

Only that a sudden beauty 
Drifted o'er his ftwje like light — 

Only that the smile grew holier 
On his lips so wan and white. 

Shall we weep, that thus so early. 

Going from all care and sin. 
He has sought the golden portal, 

And the angels let him in T 

Shall we weep, dear friends with thinking 
That the dew which childhood wears, 

"Was not quenched from off his forehead, 
By the gathering dust of years? 

That his fbet are 'saved from going 
In these thorny ways of ours — 

Led, instead, by silver waters. 
Where the paths are full of flowers? 



TDE PET OF THE SETTLEMENT. 



BY MBS. CA&OLINE ▲. SOULB. 



I. 



A STRAWBSRRYINO. 



Violet eyes and sun-gold hair. 
Snow-white brow and cheek as Mr, — 
Waif upon the prairie wild — 
Whence this litUo &iry child ! 

Eysrt thing in that Indian land looked fresh 
and beautiful. The white rain-clouds that had 
fluttered in the west at day-break, had scattered 
their pearly drops over the heavy belt of timber- 
land that skirts the Dee Moines and lefl the olden 
trees with a spring greennees on their bonghs. 



The evening dews yet glistened in the hollows of 
the prairie, giving a gem-like spurkle to their 
mosey vei<dQie, while the hillocks and uplands 
were |Motnre^like with the play of sunfihine and 
shadow. Gently drifted the wajrm south wind, 
the inoense of wild roses, the breath of blue vio- 
lets, and the perfume of scarlet strawberries, so 
blending with the masio-tcmes ih&t riffled over 
each quivering spear of grass, thai the whole at- 
mosphere, golden yriih the sunbeamB of June, 
seemed but one beauteous rift from the white 
heavens that bent so lovingly over the sommer- 
time. 

Yes, every thing looked fresh and beautiful in 
that Indian land, and yet hot, heavy teaisiropB 
gathered into the eyes of Margaret Belden, as 
from her cabin door she looked upon the strange, 
wild scenery. Radiant in her matured beaaty, 
her queenrlike figure seemed strangely out of 
place, as it stood there in that rough frame of 
unhewn logs, her slight tapping fingers playing 
nervously with a tendril of the wild grape vine 
that draped the rude porch. Sad thoughts seem- 
ed crowding into her heart, too, f<» suddenly abe 
pressed boUi hands upon her bosom with a con- 
Yulsive motion, and as she did so, the long, dark 
eyelashes twinkled as witii a spasm, and in a mo- 
ment the white cheeks were wet. 

Cheery sounds, a long, loud hurrah, and a 
merry air, whistled as it seemed by jocund lips, 
startled her from the mental agony into wiiioh 
she seemed lapsing. Darting around the cabin, 
she hastily laved her fietce in the trough of clear 
rain water that stood under the southern eaves, 
and then rubbing it brieUy with the coarse tow- 
el that hung from one of the projecting joists, tA» 
resumed her station on the threshold, a sweet, 
bird-like 'strain fluttering from her yet pale 
lips. 

A noble looking man, somewhat past the prime 
of life, yet still hale and hearty, and a curiy- 
headed lad of some fourteen summers, emex^ng 
from the shadows of the woodland, eame hastily 
towards the cabui, and were soon leaping tiie 
rough pickets that enclosed its little garden. 

" The queen of th6 flowers sends greeting," 
cried the younger of the two, gaily, as he bound- 
ed towards the fair maiden. And as he spoke, 
he showered her brow, bosom and hands, with 
the strange fairy-like blessoms that hide in the 
dim nooks of the woodland. 

" And the queen of the fruits sends greeting 
too/' added he, as soattermg some ;wikl losos 
frt)m the rim of the coarse straw bat he held in 
one hand, he showed her its ovown, lined with 
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oak leaTOB and filkd to the brim with -freeUy 
gAtheied stmwbeiries. 

*' And tlie queen of the iraters sends greeting," 
anid the elder, the father it seemed he miiet be of 
the other two, Mid a string of fine fish, yet drip- 
ping with the waves of their river bed, were 
thrown at the feet of the danghter. 

** Man J thaiJus, aye, a thousand, my knights, 
and fi>r thy reward, behold what tiie queen of the 
prairfe, as my hist love-sick swain in poet's phrase 
styled me, — behold what she oflfers," and lifting 
the blanket that served for a door, she led the 
way into the little low hut. 

They were new comers, these three, and the 
last who had arrived in that setdement, and hav- 
ing been but three weeks in that new, wild home, 
had ae yet had no time to remodel the cabin they 
had been so thankful to find on their land. It 
was one of the rudest the oDigrant mer inhabits, 
having been built by a squatter some three years 
before^ when there was no saw mill within forty 
miles of the spot. Rough, unhewn logs, dove- 
tailed together, formed the sides, the crevices of 
whidi had onee been plastered with prairie mud, 
but the rains had soaked into it, until the little 
that was not washed entirely away, clung now in 
nnseemiy daubs to the bark, leaving openings of 
such width that every access was afforded to both 
summer wind and vnnter storm. The roof was 
covered with sudi shingles as a poor workman 
eould g^ out of hard vTood vdth only his axe 
and his saw, and in fiur days let in the sunlight 
in many a spot, while in rainy ones it was a per- 
petual riiower bath. The floor vras of puncli- 
eons, uneven and rough, and with such broad 
cracks that snakes not unj&equently crawled 
through them and biased at the fireside. There 
was no window, nor indeed any aperture for one, 
the light in winter time coming down the vast 
jambs of the stick chimney that occupied nearly 
one whole aide of ihe cabin ; and in warm weath- 
er, entering at the north and south thresholds, 
neither of wkioh had a door, a thorae blanket or 
worn bedqidlt serving for panels. 

As llaigaret unfiftstened the loops of each, let- 
ting in the sunshine and the fneh morning air, 
a mde, yet cheerful scene presented itself, — a 
taste of genoine frontier life. Snow white sheets, 
saspfudsd, itom wooden pins, made in one comer 
a little aook^ behind winch if you looked, you 
saw a pile of rose-blankets and oalioo quilto, a 
pair i^piUowa and a square ^runk covered with 
a linen towel, upon which lay a pocket Bible and 
hymn hock^ • tiny work4>asfaet, brushes and 
QMnhs, aod a little gilt-fimned mirror. This 



vras Margaret's bed-room, and that pile of blan- 
kets and quilts all the bed her delicate form had 
rested on since six weeks before she crossed the 
Mississippi. Rumpled and wet with tears were 
those pillows many a night, and yet the angels 
loved dearly to hover above them, for ever after 
the agony came the prayer and then sweet sleep 
and sweeter peace. 

In the opposite comer lay a pDe of skins, buf- 
falo and deer skins mostly, though here and there 
a wolfs and wild cat's blended with them their 
richer hues, the whole forming the hunter-like 
couch of the father and son. Above it hung a 
rifle, a double-barrelled gun, a light fowling 
piece and a brace of pistols. Into the crevices of 
the logs wore pierced sundry sharp knives, while 
above all, in a picturesque snarl, dangled a seine 
and pigeon net. 

The space upon one side of the ample hearth 
vras occupied by three barrels, whUo the other 
held several shelves, formed it would seem out of 
the sides of packing boxes, not put up with cleats 
though, but resting on long stout wooden pins. 

A table evidently of home manufacture, for the 
legs yet were the bark of the saplings out of 
which they were cut, stood in the centre of the 
mde room. Strangely out of place seemed the 
fine damask cloth that covered it, and so seemed 
the pure white dishes, the ivory handled knives, 
the silver forks and spoons, the napkins and the 
rings. Yet as tastefully as though in the dining 
room of one of the princely homes of the Atlan- 
tic cities,' were they all arranged. One keen 
glance the maiden gave it as she entered, scaring 
one fly from off the lumps of crystal sugar, anoth- 
er from the white honey-comb, removing a cup 
from the cream pitcher and a bowl from off the 
golden slice of butter, and then adding two gob- 
lets, she filled them with the choicest of the gath- 
ered flowers, and giving the boy a glass saucer 
bade him carefully hull the fresh berries while 
she served the breakfast. 

The coffee pot vras already diffusing a genial 
odor through the little room. The fire had burn- 
ed down to a mass of glowing coals, and it was 
the work of a moment only to draw out some and 
set over th^n the gridiron with its generous slices 
of pink ham and the work of another too, to drop 
the fresh laid eggs into the skillet whose waters 
vrere already bubbling. Then the lid of the bake- 
kettle was carefully lifted, and watching lest a 
dust of ashes or a stray ooal should fall on it, a 
com pone, light as a sponge cake and of that 
golden-brovfm hue which shovrs it crispy yet ten- 
der, was turned out and borne smoking hot to 
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the table. Sugar waa aifted over Harrie's ber- 
ries and rich cream tamed on ; the ham, broiled 
to a turn and garnished with lumps of sweet 
butter ; the snow white eggs lifted into their 
bowl ; the coffee tnmed into a piteher, and then, 
all neatly arranged upon the little table, Mar- 
garet laughingly bade them draw up their trunks, 
for there was as yet no chair in the settlement, 
and partake of her fare. 

" How delicious," said Mr. Belden, as Pie 
dropped a lump of sugar and a qKK>nful of cream 
into the clear, rich coffee which his daughter 
handed him. '' When ^ou learn to make coffee 
like this, my dear, I shall have no fear of starr- 
ing, for I could live wholly on it." 

'' Is it good, father," asked she, and tJien see- 
ing an affirmative answer in the glow of satis- 
faction that difiused itself over his face as he 
tasted it, she continued, << I am so glad, for I 
made it myself." 

" Did you," said Harrie, " well I guess you 
didn't make this light sweet com cake," and he 
broke apart a slice and leisurely watched the 
butter melt over its o golden fragments. 

'< But I did though, Harrie. Old Mrs. Symmes 
offered to eome over and help me, now Nancy was 
gone, but I thought it a shame to let such an old 
lady do up my work, and told her I'd try once 
myself, and really," and she smiled a bright, 
beautiful smile, 'Mf I may argue from this morn- 
ing's success, I shall not in the end turn out an 
indifferent emigrant daughter and sister." 

*' No, indeed," said her father, **• l)ut a most 
heroic one, for believe me, Margaret, the keenest 
test of a woman's true nature is the manner in 
which she performs the trivial duties of life. I 
did not expect yon would shrink, when I told 
you, that so suddenly and fearfully too, I was 
ruined, and that you, my delicate and my darl- 
ing one, must give up all those luxuries which 
long use had almost made necessities ; that you 
must break up the ties of old friendships and 
become an emigrant to this Indian land. No, I 
knew you would do it all bravely as you did, my 
dear. But I did fear for you, Margaret, when 
you should come to the realities of our humbled 
life ; the every day annoyances of our limited 
means ; the household drudgery ; the menial 
tasks. And believe me, dearest, never did I rev- 
erence you more than just now, when I saw you 
80 quietly serve up this meal — the sweetest I 
have tasted for many a long year. We shall be 
happy now, daughter." 

He said no more, nor did any one, for some time, 
but there was a bright, happy look upon every 



face, that q)oke more eloquently than words of 
the hidden joy that was rippling in each heart. 

<< And now for some strawberries, sis'," said 
Harrie, gaily, as, pushing aside his plate, thxioe 
emptied, for a keen appetite as he naively said, 
was one luxury which wcaltii never gave, but 
poverty alvTays ; ** be generous, sis', yon shall 
have some more for tea." 

" At© they plenty, Harrie?" 

♦« Plenty, sis' ! You should see th«n ! They'ie 
as plenty as violets, as roses, as — as " 

♦* Grass," suggested his fethcr. 

<♦ Yes, or any thing else that grows wild on 
these prairies. In half an hour's time I eoaM 
show you an acre of them — walk you ri^t into 
them." 

" I wvsb. you would, Harrie, and then let me 
eat my way out, for really these are deliciooa." 

«' Well, then, wipe up your dishes in a hnxry, 
and get your sun-bonnet, and we'll foe off." 

"Stay, Harrie. I've a better plan. I pro- 
pose that we harness up the team and get old 
Uncle Billy and go up north about ten miles, to 
that other half seption I own, the one I should 
have settled on, but that I feared the Ladians who 
yet live about thrae, might scare the wits out of 
us with their unearthly whoops. Billy VFas tel- 
ling me yesterday about it. He has killed maay 
a fat buck on it, he says, for sixty acres c^ it are 
timber, and many a wild turkey too, for they 
romp there in flocks. He said I ought to see it, 
and I ought to take ^ that darier o'mine, for there 
were heaps o' pretties there,' strawberries and 
flowers and birds and spotted deer and " 

" Indians, squaws, pappooses and bears," ad* 
ded Harrie. '' There, tliat'U do, fftther. I'm 
wild to go already, only I'll just stop to load mj 
gun," and he took down the fowling piece. 

'* You're sure there's no danger, fa^er," ask- 
ed Margaret, for she had listened till a late hour, 
the evening before, to old Mrs. Symmes' stories 
of the perils of the early settlers from wild ani- 
mals and red men, and could not help feding a 
little timid. 

^' Danger," exdaimed Harrie, '* and with old 
Uncle Billy along, who has killed more Indiana 
than I have fingers, and more bears than I have 
toes ; fwho can talk Sacs, :Fox, Pottowattamie 
and Sioux, better than he can English, who can 
scent a red man five milies ;•— danger —-hurrah, 
if there is, I'm in for it." 

« No, Margaret," said Mr. Belden, cabniy, <« I 
do not apprehend any danger. If I did I saxeAj 
would not expose you. Uncle BiUy assazes me 
that the Indians are very quiet now ; the few 
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turbal^it ones amongst tbem having gone on a 
war Irail bejond the Minonri. So get ready us 
soon afl J0U can, daught^, and by the way, put 
up a lunch, a generous one too, for these prairies 
giTe one a wolfish appetite." 

Hastily but neatly did Margaret rinse and re* 
plaee her breakfast dishes and clear the table. 
Then taking down her travelling basket from one 
of the shelves, she laid some snowy towels in it 
aod then filled it full of sandwiches, boiled eggs, 
cold biscuita and honey. Then she filled a jug 
with morning's milk and another wi^ yester- 
day *8 buttermilk, for she knew Uncle Billy would 
prefer tha^ and then changing her muslin morn- 
ing robe, for a serviceable calico dress, she waited, 
san>bonnet in hand, for the team. 

It soon came around, and as Margaret seated 
hers^ on the freshly mown grass that lined the 
wi^on bed, she was conscioas of an exhilaration 
of heart to which she had long been a stranger. 
The day was warm, but only pleasantly so, and 
with that aofb, fresh wind tiuit gives spirit to 
evciy thing. Low, breezy murmurs stole up 
from the depths of the woodland, while the prai- 
rie grass, not yet long, but soft and luxuriant 
seemed alive with sweet whisperings. The in- 
cense of rtrai^ly beautiful flowers, crushed into 
untimely deatii each moment, for the horse's 
hooft, and the wagon wheels were eonstantly 
tnuBpling upon them and breaking thetn down ; 
the varbd notes of bird-music, some sharp and 
shrill as a martial trumpet, others soft and cooing 
as a baby's voice, and others still, rich and sweet 
as the air of a human song ; the wildness of the 
soenery, on the one side a ten-mile prairie stretch, 
ing its ^aerald hues to the golden horizon that 
hr in the east bent down to meet it, on the other 
a dense forest with no paths save the trail of the 
red man and the swift footed deer, and north- 
ward and southward, far as eye could reach, that 
same broad, meadow-like expanse that swept cast- 
ward ; an atmoephere so pure and serene that it 
seemed one might, if eagle-eyed, peer upward in- 
to Minnesota and downward into Missouri ; — 
with all these to weave enchantment about the 
senses and soul of Margaret, it was no wonder 
her pale cheek flushed with an unusual hue while 
her eye sparkled with unwonted light. And then 
there seemed new life and beautiful health in ev- 
ery breath one inspired of that balmy atmo- 
sphere ! The fair girl had not rode a mile ere it 
seemed to her that her pulses bounded with quick- 
ened time, and she could ahnoet feel the blushes 
of renewed strength incarnadine her cheeks. And 
^n there was a romance about the trip that was 



strangely exciting to one of her temperament. 
She was two hundred miles beyond the Mississip- 
pi, in an Indian land, on a prairie where forages 
the red man had burnt his council fires, fought 
his battles and hunted his prey ; and now she 
was leaving behind her the only little settlement 
that the pale-faced had yet ventured to make in 
that yet wild spot, leaving the log cabins and 
going towards the bark wigwams, perchance to 
see dusky warriors with scalp-locks streaming 
from their belts, dash out from the timber, or 
rise up, wierd-like, fVom the marsh grass in which 
they had lain coiled up in ambush. All that she 
had ever heard or read of Indian stratagem or 
Indian cruelty, came back to memory, and so 
vividly too, that she several times closed her eyes 
and pressed her hands on them, as if to shut out 
the fearful sight. But soon the fVesh morning 
air, so deliciously flavored with the breath of blue 
violets, and so sweetly dampened with the dew of 
wild roses, thrilled her veins with such pleasure- 
able excitement, that she forgot all the terrors 
that might befftll them, and abandoned herself 
wholly to the joy of the moment, quaffing the 
nectar that floated on the goblet's brim, without 
caring to see whether it were distilled from poi- 
son herb or dissolved from beauteous peari. 

" Do you see yon stake, sir," asked Uncle Bil- 
ly, when they had driven some three hours. 
'* Wael, that's ye're soud-east corner and the 
purtiest parara ever you seed in your life. I guess 
as how we'll hitch the team purty soon — when 
we oome ^ that ar' little run you see shinin' in 
the sun. There's a spring just above, — good 
water too, and I reckon ye be all dry by this 
time." 

The clear waters of the little stream that rip- 
pled through the short grass so quietly that at a 
distance it seemed a thread of silver glistening 
there, was soon gained, and the horses after be- 
ing allowed to drink their fill, were loosened 
from the wagon and picketed, emigrant fashion, 
with a wide circle of delicious ffeed for their re- 
freshment. Ere this was done, though, Marga- 
ret had leaped from her green covert in the end 
of the long team, and was ankle-deep in roses 
and cluster pinks, hundreds of which grew on 
every side of that virgin soil, while Harrie had 
bounded into the timber, having marked with 
hunter's eyesight, a scarred old tree, on which a 
flock of pigeons sat sweetly cooing. There was a 
sharp click, a flash, a report, and ere the smoke 
had quite curled up to the tops of the green trees, 
he was racing back again with a pair of little 
broken winged birds. 
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" Purty well did, that, hud,'^ fiaid the old 
hunter, taking his gun and eyeing ouriously its 
silver mountings. ** Ye '11 be able to take down 
a red skin afore winter." 

" Too bad, too bad, Harrie," 'said Margaret, 
pityingly, as she stroked the soft plumage of the 
little flutterers. * ' They were so happy a moment 
since, — now their music tones are hushed for- 
ever. Mother-birds, too, perhaps, and now their 
little birdlings are so friendless;" and a tear 
mingled with the blood stain on their drooping 
wing. 

" Father, forbid him to shoot any more to-day. 
We came strawberrying, not hunting." And 
she tenderly folded the wounded birds to her 
bosom. 

" You're too soft-hearted sis'. You'll never 
do for an emigrant's wife if you cry at such a 
shot as that." Then marking the wild, despair- 
ing look that flew over her face at the word wife, 
he added gently, " but I'll kill no more to-day, 
Maggie. Get the pails and we'll look now for 
berries." 

They did not go far, ere fte scarlet clusters 
were seen peeping up from the short green grass, 
and so luxuriant were they, that several quarts 
were gathered ere the shadows showed^the noon- 
mark. 

** And now, Harrie, I'll sit down under that 
tree by the spring, and hull some, they'll taste 
cool and sweet to father and Uncle Billy after 
their long tramp, and you come too and get out 
the jugs of milk and set them in the«tream for 
me, and spread the lunch." 

The berries soon lay in scarlet piles upon the 
china saucers, snow-white sugar dissolving over 
them and rippling through the glowing mass in 
luscious tides ; the cooled milk was poured into 
ample bowls ; the sandwiches tastefully arrang- 
ed on a napkin and garnished vnth the cold 
eggs ; the biscuits sliced and spread with the 
amber-hued honey ; little knots of roses and vio- 
lets placed beside each dish, a pitcher of water 
brought fresh from the bul>bling spring, and 
tlien, while Margaret with a half-poet, half- 
housewife eye, scanned for the last time the syl- 
van feast, llarrio mounted the wagon seat, and 
making a bugle of his hands, pealed forth a din- 
ner summons to the truant men. 

Mr. Bcldcn's eyes sparkled as he came in sight, 
and as he seated himself beside his daughter, he 
gently pressed a kiss upon her lips and whispered, 
** my noble, thoughtful child." 

Even Uncle Billy, half-Indian as he was in all 
his ^'ays, seemed pleased with the delicate taste 



displayed and murmured to Harrie, " she comes 
nearest an angel of any woman I ever seed. 
Who else ever'd a-thought of fixed things bo par- 
ty out here." 

As to Harrie he was wild witii excitement and 
declared he'd never go east again if his father be- 
came ever and ever so rich. One such meal as 
this on the wild prairie was worth a hundred din- 
ners at Taylor's Saloon, and then out here, he 
should grow to be a man, — a man with hands 
that could do something else besides twirl a 
moustache or gold -headed cane ; with feet ^at 
oould fellow the plough, though a oongress gaiter 
never troubled them ; with eyes that could see 
heaven withont an opera glass to aid them ; with 
lips that could utter something beside flattery to 
Parisian-decked ladies ; and to conclude, said the 
boy, with a flourish of both hands, ** a brain that 
can think of something else than dancing girls 
and brandy-smashers, — a brain that can think 
great thoughts, yes, great and good and fresh and 
new ones, such as never come to those who live 
only in the man-built city" 

" And a heart," said the sister, g^tly, " that 
can feel pure and holy afifections ever welling up 
from its deep fountains. God grant, my brother, 
that these things be. We shall then be rich, 
though moneyed wealth is never ours again." 

'* God grant it," said their father, solemnly, 
and he laid a hand upon the head of each. ** Be- 
side the holy altar of the Lord, you were onee by 
solemn rite dedicated to him and his Son, our 
blessed Savior. To-day, in one of his first tem- 
ples, in this old grove, under his sunlight and be- 
side this brook, cool as Siloam, I again, my chil- 
dren, give you to Him, 0, my dear ones, bleas 
you for the words you have both spoken. You 
have cheered my heart. Now, I can battle braTe- 
ly with life's rigors, for I feel that your spirits 
are not broken, but made better by our tri- 
als." 

There was silence for some moments after this 
gush of feeling, one of those blessed pauses in life 
La which the soul seems already dissolved from 
earthly thoughts and ties, and cognizant only of 
heavenly things. 

It vras broken by Uncle Billy, and so gently 
that one could not but feel that delicate instincts 
were hidden under his somewhat rough exterior. 

♦» The shadows lengthen and wo are many miles 
from the settlement." 

*' Yes, yes, I see," said Mr. Belden. ** Plcsas- 
ant as it is for us to linger hero in this cool, 
shady spot, it will not do. If we go to see that 
run you speak off, we must be off." 
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** Have joa found all the oomers of jour see* 
tiooy fiUher?" asked Mjurgaiet. 

*' Yes, dear. Bat deep in the tangka of tlm 
timber portion of it, Uncle Billy eajs there is a 
8|)lendid ran with a fidl,.that Will some time be 
valuable for water power, and as we are here I 
want much to see it," 

«< Let me go with jou," said Harrie* 

'< And kftTe Margaret akms ! " 

«< Yes," said the sister, cbesrially. «« I am 
not at all afraid. I hate seen no living soul 
about here, save the birds and the squirrels, and 
I riuNild like to know how it would seem to feel 
mjself for ones entirrij alone with nature. But 
joo maj leave me the pistols in ease an Lidian or 
bear riioald show his head." And she laughed 
gleefully. 

" Do you suppose you oould fire one now?" 
asked Harrie, roguishly. 

" Give ae one," 

She took it from his hand, pointed it, drew 
the trigger,-* snap — bang! «< Can't I?" 

'< That' U do, sis. I ptiy the red skin that 
shows himself now. Gome, let us go, father." 
Mr. Bdden reloaded the pirtols, and the three 
started. 

Margaret gathered up the fri^^ents of the 
lunch and replaced them in the basket ; set the 
jugs in 1^ running stream ; turned ihe gather- 
ed strawbendes into one IsJge pail, covered it 
doflely and [daced it where the waters of the 
spring would bubble about it and keep them cool 
and fresh, and then bathing her face and hands, 
she sat down on a mossy bank and gave herself 
up to quiet meditation. Af^ awhile a feeling 
of awe stole over her so intense and sUent was the 
solitude, for the breese had died away, until not 
a leaf rustled, and the few birds that yet linger- 
ed on the boughs, were as voiceless as though the 
sliadowa of evening had already fallen. She tried 
to shake it off, for she did not care to indulge it 
then, knowing but too well that her nerves were 
yet too feeble from care and sorrow to bear a 
fresh strain on them, sosbe resolved to go berrying 
off on the prairie. There was a gophar mound 
about half a mile from the spot where they had 
spent the forenoon, and on it the shattered trunk 
of an old tree, which the lightning perhaps, 
years before had blasted. Uncle Billy had told 
her the strawberries loved to grow about such 
spots, and so she sat out now in search of the 
coveted fruit. The walk was made beautiful by 
the multitude of roses and pinks that cluBtered 
about her feet, and many a tasteful boquet did 
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she gather, only to cast it aside in a moment for 
a fresher and more beautiful one. 

*' Strawberries, strawberries, who'll buy my 
strawberries," said she, as, coming closer to ibe 
old tree, she marked the rich clusters that cov- 
ered every inch of the ground, and then singing 
the same words to an impromptu melody, she 
knelt down on the fragrant grass and conunen- 
eed euUing the fairest and largest. 

But what hushes her voice so quickly and 
stays her fingers even as it touches one of the ri- 
pest and most luscious looking berries she had 
seen that day. That scarlet spot, deep down in 
that little hollow,— did strawberries ever even 
in the luxurianoe of prairie land, grow so tall 
and so profusely — did they ever bed themselves 
so olosdy together that stem nor leaf were visi- 
ble ! 

Margaret hurriedly rose to hef feet, and leav- 
ing her pail and basket, matching too her suik- 
bonnet from her head, that she might see the 
quicks and clearer, bounded down the slope. 

<< Merciful heavens! whence came it?" was 
the cry of her lips, as, catching up the scarlet 
cloak that lay fluttering on the grass, she let the 
sunlight into the blue eyes of a baby girl, a lit- 
tle fiidr, sunny-curled creature, whose age at the 
most was not over eighteen months. A half- 
soared look for a moment flitted ov^ the white 
face, and a single sob swelled its little heart. 
Then a smile dimpled its coral lips, and the two 
little hands were lifted up. 

Faint and weak with the emotions that crowd- 
ed into her soul at the strange, almost wierd sight, 
— a babe, a white man's babe thus lost on that 
lone, wild prairie, — Bfargaret gathering the lit- 
tle one to her bosom, sank down upon the grass 
and vainly strove to quiet her excitement suffi- 
ciently to think calmly as to her course. Mean- 
while the child, seising with almost frantic haste 
one of her white finger8,had pressed it into its lit- 
tle mouth and was wistfully suckling it. Missing 
the soft sweet flow of milk, which it was evident 
she thought would follow her begging lips, she set 
up a low, sad, piteous cry, more like the moan of 
agony than the wail of hunger. 

«* Poor little one," said Margaret, tenderly, 
"half-starved, I'll warrant. Thank heaven 
there is yet milk left in the jug," and holdmg it 
yet doeer to her bosom, she retraced her steps to 
the spring. On the way she resolved how to act, 
and no sooner had she lain the child in the shad- 
ow of the old tree, underneath which they had 
lunched, than she hurriedly fired off both pistols. 
Then she sweetened a cup of milk, and taking up 
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thfi hungry babe, held it to its lips. She drained 
it eagerly and cried for more. A second cup was 
offered her, and then fearing to give her too 
much, she placed a morsel of biscuit in the tiny 
fingers, and strove by gentle caresess and sweet 
lullaby music to win her by quietness. 

The men had ahneady turned their steps from 
the waterfall, but were leisurely wandering 
along, engaged in crude speculations as to the 
probabilities of railroadsever centering into their 
little settlement, when the sound of Margaret's 
pistols startled them from their loitering steps, 
and quickening them into a run, they bur- 
red to her assistance, Mr. Belden and Harrie 
white with fear, lest they should find her grap- 
pled by some stray bear, or a scalpless corpse 
bleeding in the hands of an Indian, and Uncle 
Billy swearing vengeance on whatever, man or 
beast, that should have dared scaiie that *' angel 
of a girl." 

Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed after the 
first report ere they were in sight of the spring. 
The stillness of death seemed to reign there, a 
stillness that was terrific. 

<* My child," screamed the father, and wrung 
his hands — ^< my sister,' cried Harrie, and beat 
his breast wildly — plague take them red skiitf , 
I'll be arter 'em," said Uncle Billy, and he grit- 
ted his teeth. 

They hurried on. A few more steps and they 
stood beside — the living Margaret — yes, it was 
Margaret, alive and in no danger, but what held 
she to her heart ! 

" Speak, speak," they cried with one voice. 

<* Look, look," said she, unfolding the scarlet 
cloak and showing the sleeping babe. 

<' A white man's child, and lost on this parora, 
where scarcely a dozen white men's feet have trod 
— there's some deviltry up there," cried Uncle 
Billy, and then he listened keenly to the girl's 
story. 

" By yon gophar mound, you say — is the 
young 'un, sound?" 

" I think so," said Margaret, and she gently 
placed the little still form in the wagon bed. 

" Watch her," said the old man to Mr. Bel- 
den and Harrie, " and you, my darter, come 
with me. I must see the very spot where you 
found her and then be it white man's, Injuns or 
devil's mischief. Uncle Billy will be on their 
trails." 



[To be continaed.] 



THE INVITATION* 

BT MBS. H. J. LEWIS. 

Go with me, my beloved ! Th^ vale is deep 

And shadows sleep 
Upon its turf and 'mid its olustning vines ; 
And there oome whisperings firom the dark-hned 
pines 

Adown the MU-odes steep 
To blend with murmurs from the doggish brook 

In which pale flowerets look 
And tufts of moss and grass, and in whose wave 
The willow's flexile branches stoop to lave. 

Go with me my beloved ! There is no spot. 

No fidry-haunted grot 
So lovely and so still as this dim vale, 
Where through the Summer long a yarying tale» 

Ne'er by the breeze ft>rgot, 
Falls on the ear attuned to its soft strun 

With power to still all pain ; 
A tale of some fer-oflf enchanted bower 
Glorious as Eden in its natal hour. 

Go with me my beloved ! Far up, away. 

The garish light of day, 
Rests on the hills while twilight sleeps below ; 
And as the waters gurgle in their flow. 

And glancing fishes play 
In their cool depths, wilt tliou some legend old 

From hidden stores unfold. 
And charm the bird and bee and fluttering leaves 
Into deep silence by the spell it weaves ? 

Go wi^ me my beloved ! For us 'tis well 

Sometimes apart to dwell 
And sit like children with lips pale and dumb 
In God's great temple, till the Priestess come 

Whose voice like Sabbath bell 
Hath prophecy and gladness. Then the cross 

We counted nought but loss, 
We shall take up again nor fear its weight, 
Our souls with nobler strength and hopes elate. 



THE GARDEN AND THE CONSERVATORY. 

CHARACTER OF A FINK DAHLIA. 

The front view of the blossom of a perfect 
dahlia should be entirely circular in form, with- 
out notches or inequalities caused by the petals 
being pointed instead of rounded ; smooth at the 
edges, and slightly concave, but not so much as 
to show any of the back. When the petals are 
pointed, notched, fringed, piped, quilled, con- 
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oa?e, oonTex, or flat, the perfectnees of the circle 
18 broken, and thus one indispensable beauty in 
the eye of the florist is deficient. When the eye 
or disk is shown in the full-blown flower, it is 
miao a striking defect. The aide view of a first 
rate flower should be that of a perfect hemi- 
sphere. There is belieyed to be no example of 
this perfection of form without some slight defi- 
ciency ; the Countess of Liverpool is one of the 
nearest to a perfect flower in this respect. The 
€x!kft of the dahlia is looked upon by florists as 
an inferior consideration to that of form, though 
it is usually the first to attract the notice of com- 
mon observers. In flowers of one color, or selfs,* 
the color ought to be bright and distinct, with- 
out any breaking or blotching ; when there are 
stripes, mottllngs, shadings, or edgings, these 
should be clear and uniformly marked, the col- 
ors distinct without clouding or running. In 
regard to siie, although large flowers with supe- 
rior form and clear, distinct colors, are esteemed 
superior to small flowers with the same 'proper- 
ties, yet size alone is looked upon by florists 84 
nothing, when form and color are defective. 



PERENNIAL FLOWERS. 

Perennials are those plants which do not, in 
their growth, form either trees or shrubs, but 
which lose their tops wholly, or in part, every 
year after they have ^one flowering, — the roots 
continuing to live and regerminate for several 
i years successively. Hardy, bulbous perennials 
are remarkably easy of cultivation , and , if plant- 
ed in proper soil and situation, seldom fail to 
produce plenty of ofi&ets and seeds for propaga- 
tion. The best kind of soil for their growth is a 
light loam, rather sandy than otherwise, but not 
too light, or the bulbs will be injured during the 
heat of summer, and if adhesive, they invariably 
grow weekly and seldom flower. As to the depth 
which the difierent bulbs require to be planted, 
no certain rule can be laid down, as some species 
require to be planted not more than one inch 
and a half deep, and otherq from four to six 
inches. The growth of the leaves should be en- 
couraged as much as possible, by giving them free 
exposure to light and air, as on these depends the 
soeoees of the bulb's flowering the following year ; 
if the leaves grow strong, a good quantity of 
strong pulp is stored up in the bulbs, and a good 
bloom is the consequence. If it can be avoided, 
the roots should not be disturbed by removal du<- 
ring the time of their growth, though if such re- 



moval be necessary, a wet day should be chosen, 
taking the bulbs up with good balls of earth, so 
as not to injure the fibrous roots. The proper 
time for removing them with success, is during 
the season of t6rpidity, at which time the offi>etB 
may be separated, and planted where dcpircd. 
The season of rest for most of the spring flower- 
ing bulbs, happens shortly after they have done 
flowering ; but the autumn flowering ones rarely 
become torpid till towards the following summer. 

TREATMENT OF CAMELLIAS IN ROOMS. 

Camellias, when in bud and flower, should — 
according to Buist — never be allowed to become 
the least dry, neither confined from iresh air. 
The effects would be, that the buds would be- 
come stinted, dry, and drop off". Therefore, to 
have these in perfection, attend strictly to water- 
ing. Give frequent airings, and wash the leaves 
occasionally with water. Never keep them in a 
room where there is a strong coal fire. The most 
of camellias will bear three degrees of heat with- 
out the smallest injury, so that they are easier 
kept than geraniums, except when they are in 
bloom. In that state frost will destroy the flow- 
ers. The air of a dose cellar is also destructive 
to the buds. The reason that cataielUas do not 
bloom perfectly in parlors or other heated rooms, 
is owing to their being too warm and arid, des- 
troying the vital vegetative principle of the plant, 
end it soon perishes. There is one way in which 
these plante can be kept perfect even in such dry 
places when the recess in the windows is of suf- 
ficient depth to allow plants to stand within it, 
inclosing them from the apartment by another 
sash ; in such a situation, water could be placed, 
which would keep the atmosphere between the 
windows perfectly moist. The verdure would be 
rich and the flowers brilliant, and they would be 
completely protected from dust — the whole 
would have a very pleasing effect. There are 
several camellias not proper for room culture ; 
those which have dry brown scaly buds are to be 
avoided. Those most proper for room culture 
are double white, eclipse, imbricata, maliflora, 
psdoniflora, Landrethu, Sacco, Sarah Frost, 
Washington, Madonna punctata, spcciosa, varie- 
gata, and incamata. Such will be found to 
bloom ftneely and fully. 

• 

RANUNCULUS CULTURE. 

The ranunculus should not be planted more 
than one Inch and a half deep. The surface of 
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the bed should be raked perfectly eTen and flat, 
and the roots planted in rows, at the distance of 
about five inches from each other. It is better to 
plant in shallow trenches, made nearly two inch- 
es deep, than to make holes for the reception of 
the roots ; there should be a little coarse sand 
sprinkled into the trench, and the roots should be 
placed from-three to four inches asunder, accord- 
ing to their sise ; when the trench has received 
its roots, it should be carefully filled up level 
with the same earth that was taken out, so as to 
cover the roots exactly one inch and a half deep, 
which is the best depth to procure a good bloom. 
When the roots have been planted too shallow or 
too deep, in either case, a second root is formed 
at the proper depth, by which the plant is weak- 
ened to such a degree as to be injured by a repe- 
tition of it. It is necessary to water freely in 
case of dry weather, but not without. Shading, 
too, is indispensable, especially to the dark col- 
ors, which are soon injured by a bright sun. The 
necessary points in a fine double ranunculus are, 
that the stem should be strong, straight, and 
from eight to twelve inches high, supporting a 
large well formed blossom or corolla at least two 
inches in diameter, consisting of numerous petals, 
the largest at the outside, and gradually dimin- 
ishing in siie as they approach the centre of the 
flower, which should be well filled up vrith them ; 
the blosscnn should be of a hemispherical form, its 
component petals being imbricated in such a man- 
ner as neither tobe too close and compact, nor too 
widely separated, but have rather more of a per- 
pendicular than horisontal direction, to display 
their colors with better efiect ; the petals should 
be broad, and have perfectly entire well rounded 
edges, — their colors should be dark, clear, rich, 
or brilliant, either consisting of one color through- 
out, or be otherwise variously diversified on an 
ash, white, sulphur, or fine colored ground, or 
regularly striped, spotted or mottled. 



PLANTS IN MOSSES. 

One of the most desirable flovirering plants for 
mosses is what is known as the '* eschscholtzia 
califomica," which grows to the height of two 
feet, and bears yellow blossoms during the sum- 
mer months. The seed should be sovm in pots 
in the spring, and placed in a hot-bed ; when 
the plants are large enough, they may be trans- 
planted into a bed of rich deep soil, where they 
will begin to bloom about the first of July ; they 



will endure the cold of winter very vrell, if plant- 
ed in a bed that has a dry substratum, or if the 
bed be raised a few inches higher than the sur^ 
rounding ground. It is essential to their endur- 
ance of winter, that ;the roots have a dry soil. 
The plants will bloom still more freely the sec- 
ond year. If required, they may be parted at 
the roots, and an increase of plants be thus ob- 
tained, and by this means they may be perpetua- 
ted from year to year ; the first week in April 
may be chosen for the operation of dividing. 
Scarcely any plant produces a greater degree of 
splendor than this ; when the full sun is upon it, 
it makes a complete blaze of color, and is there- 
fore a very suitable plant for producing a distant 
effect. Where it is planted out in a bed, it re- 
quires a considerable number of sticks for sup- 
port, or the weak branches will be liable to lie 
close to the ground, and then the bloom is not so 
fine. If planted in single patches, they should 
have several sticks placed around, so as to keep 
the flower-stalks tolerably erect ; in this manner 
a neat and handsome efiect will be given. 



TTJLIP BEDS. 

The bed for tulips maybe about four feet wide, 
and of a length proportionate to the quantity re- 
quired to be planted, varying from twelve to fif- 
teen feet in length, planting seven in a row, the 
outer root to be about three inches from the edge. 
The box, as it is termed, may be composed of 
strong wood, not less than one inch and a quar- 
ter thick, and raised ten or twelve finches from 
the surface of the ground, below which the soil 
should be removed a foot or so, filling np about 
one half the space thus dug out with some rather 
large cinder ashes, or clinkers, or any substance 
which will not adhere closely, so as to admit of 
a good drainage under the bed ; then over this 
fill up the remaining space upon a level with the 
regular surface, with a good dry mellow loam, 
which has been exposed some months to the air ; 
proceed now to fill the box to within about an 
inch of the edge on each side, and raised gradu- 
ally towards the centre, so that the middle row 
will be some inches higher in the ground than 
the outside rows, although planted the same 
depth, being careful to plant the largest and tal- 
lest growing roots in the centre, and the next 
size in proportion in each of the other three rows, 
the smallest or shortest being outside. 

FLORISl. 
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FEIAIE ASTRONBXBRS. 

BY REV. D. K. LSI. 

Perhaps we may interest our readers by a lit- 
tle conTersation on this theme. We dare not 
call our article an essay, we have not had strength 
to finish it up as we would like to finish an es- 
say, but we will call it a familiar conversation. 
We believe our subject is not often reviewed. We 
hear much of the men who have distinguished 
themselves in the exalted science of astronomy, 
but little or nothing of the gifted women who 
have stood by their side, or shared their shining 
honors. So we often hear of self made men, with- 
out much account of self made women ; of John 
Howard the great philanthropist, without hear- 
ing that Henrietta, his wife — the fairest and 
noblest woman of her time, — was worthy of his 
name ; of Cuvier, the great naturalist, without 
knowing that his mother was his inspiring angel, 
and his wife for her genius had the most delight- 
ful tea-table in the world. Wordsworth, the 
poet, was crowned with the brightest laurels of 
the last half century, and his gifted sister un- 
named, except by himself, as he sang — 

** She gave me eyes, she gave me ears. 
And gentle hopes, and delicate ftars, 
A heart the fbontain of sweet tears. 
And love, and thought and joy.'* 

We need not discuss the comparative powers 
of men and women now. In astronomy, as in 
other sciences, the men out-number the women 
in distinguished names. But wh^i it is remem- 
bered that man has had every advantage of 
knowledge and achievement laid before him, and 
has been purred and enticed to every intellectu- 
al attainment, whilst woman has been excluded, 
to a great degree, and discouraged, the reason is 
clear, that droumstance, and not want of capac- 
ity or endeavor, has thinned the number of her 
magnates and kept her in the shade. 

As we recollect the comparative talents of girls 
and boys in our schools, whilst they go together, 
we know that the girls are not a step behind in 
the highest studies brought before them. On ex- 
amination days, even when the mathematical 
classes are reviewed, we know that the girls 
alvrays take a fulllshare of honors ; and if they 
are set to spelling, it is always some eager and 
bright eyed girl who spells the whole school to 
silence, and cracks the shell of every hard word 
in the book, firom ^* Ba," to the *' A, brevia- 



to 



tions," and from ** Baker" and " Phthisic 
*' Passamaquoddy" to ** Popocatapetl." 

In every intellectnal age of the world, if the 
truth were known, we believe it would be seen, 
that in spite of disadvantages, the women have 
had as many mathematicians as the men, but 
when we take the report of history, we find the 
list of female astronomers short, and sparsely set 
with brilliant names. We have thought Debo- 
rah of the Bible must have delighted in observing 
the glorious marchee*of the stars, for she utters 
one of the most splendid expressions about them 
that we find in the scriptures. ** They fought 
from heaven ; the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera.'* Whilst Aspasia vras a noble 
mate for Pericles ; Corinna won prizes fr<»n Pin- 
dar fi>r the power and music of her impassioned 
lyrics ; and Hortensia was eloquent as Horten- 
sius, it is confessed by history that the splendid 
Greek woman Hypatia was the most eminent 
phUosof^er and astronomer of her age. She 
flour islMsd in the fifth century. She vras the 
pride and glory of Alexandria, ^le wrote the 
beet works of her day. She constructed a silver 
astrolabe that was a wonder of the world. The 
proudest philosophers oonfeesed her superiority, 
she was beautiful In person as she was noble in 
heart and brilliant in mind ; the best scholars of 
the century were proud to have it said that they 
came from her school, and as the vision of histo- 
ry sweeps before us, and vre see the flower of the 
youth in Europe, Asia and Africa gathered at 
her feet and glowing in her light, we are remind- 
ed of Spencer's vision of Charity, seated on an 
ivory chair, arrayed in a tire of gold, with a 
pair of turtle doves at her side, and a multitude 
of children sporting like little laughing ch^nbs 
in her smile. 

In the fourteenth century appeared Novella 
D 'Andrea, and it is said that fhe was an astron- 
omer, but history has neglected to describe her 
rank, and record her achievements. She was 
professor at the university of Bologna where as- 
tronomy was taught for years by gifted women, 
who rendered that institution the beacon light of 
Europe. 

In the history of Copernicus, GJalileo and 
Kepler, we learn little about women, except that 
Galileo's daughter vras his angel of comfort in 
adversity, and whilst Kepler astonished the 
world as the ** legislator of the skies," his poor 
old mother became near being burned as a witch, 
and he had to hurry away from a brilliant en- 
gagement to save her life. 

In the seventeenth century Helena Comaro 
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flourished, and attracted and astonished many by 
her extensive learning, and her enviable gifts. 
The University of Padua gave her the title of the 
Unalterable, and the University of Rome, that of 
Humble, She is said to have been an astronomer. 

In the last century Maria Agnesi stood pre- 
eminent. Whilst still as a child she was regard- 
ed as a prodigy, and she was accomplished in the 
abstract sciences before she was out of her teens. 
At the age of nineteen she supported one hun- 
dred and ninety one theses which were publish- 
ed ; and she was so accomplished a mathemati- 
cian that she succeeded her father at the Univer- 
sity of Bologna which Novella and others had 
graced so long before. Her genius was recog- 
nized by eminent savans. 

In 1750 Caroline Herschel was bom ; in 1848 
she died, aged 98. ^he was sister to Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel, the first astronomer of the name, 
and under her fostering care the genius of her 
nephew, Sir John Herschel, was perfected. She 
was born in humble circumstances, and like her 
illustrious brother, was self educated. They liv- 
ed in a cottage in the simplest rural style. But 
she had a heart warmer than the sunshine in 
which she sported, and a mind more splendid 
than Venus or the moon. Whilst she loved to 
tend lilies and for-get-mc-nots in her country 
garden, her favorite lily-beds were the skies, her 
perennial for-get-me-nots the nebulae and the 
constellations ; and she gladly lost a dream at 
night or a meal in the day, to trace, or describe 
the stars. She spent night after night with her 
brother and nephew at the telescope and took 
their observations to the cottage at dawn, and 
transferred them to handsome manuscripts, wliilst 
she planned much of their work, and made many 
of the most difficult calculations. She polished 
the speculum of the great telescope with her own 
hand. She made a catalogue of nearly six hun- 
dred stars, and completed a general index of refer- 
ence to every observation of every star registered 
in the British catalogue. She discovered eight 
comets with her little Newton sweeper, and spied 
out nebulae and clusters that no one else had 
seen. Scientific societies contended with one an- 
other to show her most honor, and she received 
gold medals, and was visited by'princos and sa- 
vans. 

What a romance is such a life ! Who should 
not cast aside even the best romance of Dickens 
and Mrs. Stowe to read of Caroline Herschel and 
her cottage, and her recreations among the stars. 
She swept the dust from her cottage floor with as 
graceful a hand as if bred to house work, whilst 



she called the nebulae slar^dust ; and what crown 
of royalty would one not exchange for her crown 
of intellectual glory ? what sceptre of Victoria or 
Eugenia would one not give for her telescope, the 
Newton sweeper that she used to sweep the g<dd- 
en star-dust of the sky ? 

Several of the first mathematicians of Earope 
now are women, whose names are seldcna hearti, 
but pre-eminent stands Mrs. Somervilk. She ia 
said to be a model house-keeper, and most benev* 
olent lady, at the same time tt^t she makes the 
highest soi^ices her delight. She is author of 
"The Connexion of Physical Sciences," a work 
that has passed through many editions, and is 
second only to Humboldt's *' Cosmos" for ongi- 
nality and for the s^dendid harmony into which 
she brings astronomy with every other science. 
Thirty years ago she made a summary of that 
most abstruse and voluminous work of the first 
astronomer of Europe, La Place's Mechanique. 

Her summary was completed in a work of 
nearly 700 octavo pages. Soon after her task 
was done she visited La Place in Paris and con- 
versed so fieoniliarly on the theme of his great 
work, that he was astMiished and said, ** you are 
the only person I know, with one exception, who 
has taken the trouble to understand my Mechan- 
ique Celeste ; that m a lady in England, — Mrs. 
Somerville." Mrs. S. is also the author of other 
learned works, and is courted by royalty, and 
quoted and praised by astronomers and scholars 
in the East and West. She is said |to resMnble 
Agnesi, of whom I have spoken. She was among 
the first to translate the fiicts and truths of sci- 
ence into the words and thoughts of the peojde, 
and give them a Christian interpretation and ap- 
plication, and it is said that no one stands aa 
near as she to Newton in sublime speculations on 
the universe, and in gathering the harmonies of 
truth and light. 

The last I would mention is our own distin- 
guished countrywoman, Maria Mitchel, whose 
name is familiar to the reader. They tell us 
that the blood of Franklm mantles on her cheeks, 
and she has a genius of which Franklin would 
be proud. She is not yet forty, and yet she is 
famous in both hemispheres, as a great mathe- 
matician and a diseoverer. In 1847 she receiv- 
ed a gold medal from the king of Denmark for 
discovering a comet and calculating its elements- 
She is now in Europe, and the journals tell us 
an effort is being made to purchase the Sharon 
Observatory near Philadelphia, for her, and put 
a first rate telescope at her command. 

These are the miost distinguished female aa- 
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tfODomets tb&t history has taken tho tfouUe to 
deacribe^ and I know not that male astronomera 
oonld fumiflh a mneh longer list of names that 
are fiuniliar. History has done woman but a 
poor and shabby justioe, yet tiie names of these 
gifted beings, little as has been reoorded of their 
brilliant and eminent lives, shine out around the 
grand sphere of history like a sodiao of stars, and 
shed a radianoe on civilisation in which it is a joy 
to walk. Whilst woman has her iull share of 
readers as a writer of romance, takes lead in all 
philanthropies, and holds the moral sceptre of 
nations, it is a most inspiring thought that our 
mothers' representatives have gaUiered such 
blushing flowers from gardens of science, and 
brought ^m the powers and .harmonics of na- 
ture aueh lessons of infinite tenderness and love. 

The progress of history from Deborah to Hy- 
patia, to Novella, Agnesi, Miss Herschel, Mrs. 
SomerviUe, and Miss Mitohell, is a progress of 
the human mind as from tvrilight to morning 
and noonday, and the advancement of woman to 
higher planes and wider and brighter spheres. 
Science and humanity not only progress in refine- 
ment, in ideas and discoveries in mental and in- 
sirttmental powers, but they have multiplied the 
number of masters and students a thousand thou- 
samd ffbld. And whereas, when Maria Mitohel 
waa bom, there was not a telescope of any great 
power, and not an observatory in America, now 
there ure twenty-four observatories here, mount- 
ed with a number of the best instrum^its in the 
world ; and the Dudley Observatory at Albany, 
received from^ single woman in one of many en- 
dowments, $50,000. 

These facts (few as^ vre have brought together) 
may well inspire us with a fresh passion for 
knowledge, and with a new delight in the stars. 
They should inspire our girls mhI women, and 
show them that science and domestic occupations 
may go hand in hand, and whilst they rest from 
the needle, they can knit golden net-works of in- 
tellectual beauty, and embroider their minds 
with flowers of wisdom and truth. Whilst they 
enjoy the romance of Edith or Orlando, they can 
read the grander romance of Orion and Alcyone, 
and whilst they can find Ood's word in the Bi- 
ble, th^ can trace the impressions of his love to 
the littlest child and lowest animalculae, and be- 
hold his glory and his beau^ in the garden of 
the sky. 

Let us give our readers a bit of romance we 
read one night and morning. Beginning with 
Arcturus in the evening at seven o'clock, tracing 
the stars eastward, at intervals, till five in the 



morning, and closing with Arcturus, we travers- 
ed the whole circuit of the skies. And what a 
succesBion of romantic scenes was included in our 
study ! What forms and colors of beauty ! What 
fields of pomp and loveliness ! There were the 
Bear and Dragon as if coming to a battle ; there 
were Cepheus, Perseus and Cassiopeia wheeling 
and sparkling round the pole. There were Her- 
cules, Opbiuchns and Andromeda ; Orion, the 
Dogs, the Swan, the Eagle, the Dove, the Fishes, 
the Whale, all gliding around their golden cir- 
cuits, and seeming to look upon us with friendly 
and familiar eyes as they passed. There were all 
but one of the Constellations of the Zodiac,* in 
long revolving views ;' and fourteen out* of fif- 
teen stars of the first magnitude that are seen in 
our latitude. 

There was Taurus Poniatowski, which indi- 
cates the centre of our heavenly sphere. The 
prow of Argo Navis swept past a notch in the 
horizon, and Aquarius poured out his "Cascade" 
of foaming Hight. Regulus seemed to lead the 
Vii^in up the starry pathway, and we saw So- 
bieski's Shield and Berenice's Hair. There were 
Arietis and the Moon, in the same view which 
the sailor observes when he lays his rule upon 
them and tells his position in an unknovni sea. 
There was Thuban, which vras the pole star four 
thousand years ago, and Lyra, which will be the 
polestar in thirteen thousand years from this 
time, as the earth continues those long, mystic 
dances in which she will waltz to every star in 
our sky. There was the dusky field in Cassio- 
peia where the wonderful star of 1572 appeared, 
which they say will return in fifteen years from 
now. 

There was a rising scale of nebulae from that 
of Cancer which Galileo's first telescope, magni- 
fying only six diameters could separate, to that 
of Orion, which Lord Rosse's telescope magnify- 
ing fifty thousand, can only melt into dimples 
of delicate light, and encircle with casings of 
stars. There were triangles without number, 
there were lines and segments, loops and 
cups and crowns. There were meteors 
streaming like rockets on lines and curves of 
ninety degrees projection, and exploding into 
rings and festoons of purple and silver fire. There 
were all the colors of the precious gems ; ame- 
thyst and topaz, beryl and garnet, ruby and em- 
erald, hyacinth and jasper, repeated in the dif- 

♦ Tho sphere being longer under the zodiacal line, 
than at our senitb, the eartli's equator eclipsed one 
constellation, which it would not do when oui* nights 
are longest. , 
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ferent stare. There were Jupiter, Saturn, Ve- 
nus, Mara, and the moon like a train of kings 
and queens all treading the bright ecliptic, with- 
in a quadrant of the zodiac. There were stare 
of all apparent distances from five minutes to one 
hundred and thirty degrees. There was Jupiter 
with a year twelve times longer than our own, 
Neptune with a year one hundred and sixty-four 
times ; the double star in the Swan five hundred 
times, Alcor and Mizar two hundred thousand 
times, and one grand final year round Al- 
cyone, requiring eighteen million of the earth's 
yeare to complete it, and close the long voyage 
on which the sun, the planets and stare, with 
their inhabitants, are sailing like splendid steam- 
ere, a period that would reduce man's existence 
on earth to seven minutes of its long circle, and 
a single life to the fleetest tick of time, set the 
glaciere to flowing like rivers of water, and make 
the Andes' come and vanish like a morning mist. 
The moon was shooting past us more swiftly than 
a cannon ball ; we were flying with the earth at 
the speed of eleven hundred miles a minute, 
whilst light in its passage through space goes 
nearly two hundred thousand miles in a second, 
and the speed of attraction between the stare ex- 
ceeds that of light eight million times. 

As we led forth a class of eager girls and boys 
to read this glorious romance, and saw them 
kindle with rapture at these sights, and remem- 
bered that we were gazing on stare which were 
seen by Job and David, by Hipparchus and Hy- 
patia, and thought of the unity of ancient and 
modem mind, and the unity between us and Him 
who firet told us of Orion and Arcturus, we felt 
that we were honored with an entertainment 
which angels might share with gladness, and 
were tracing scenes, and treasuring splendora 
that would illuminate our minds forever. 

And why should this romance be read and en- 
joyed by so few ? Why should there not be more 
astronomere male and female, when half the time 
which thousands give to story reading would 
make astronomere of them ? What finer accom- 
plishment do ladies often have than the knowl- 
edge even of the visible heavens, and the power 
of naming the stare and constellations, and fol- 
lowing the planets in their movements ? Riding 
out with friend or lover in the evening, how 
could you charm him more than by reading the 
romance of the stare to his eye and ear ? What 
liindere one of our readere from taking up this 
noble theme of culture ? The mathematics neces- 
sary you may acquire in little time. The sav- 
ings of a year or two would buy you a telescope 



of sufficient power to observe^ the most interesting 
phenomena. But supposing you have not tinie 
for the mathematics, and have no teleeoope, yoa 
can still learn and enjoy much. Yoa can ac- 
quaint yourselves with the visible stare ; you can 
read about them in popular works that already 
make a library and form a literature as enchant- 
ing as romance, and you can entertain the 
thoughts and ideas of which the stare and their 
forms, magnitudes, attractions, distances, orbits 
and lights are symbols. 

When astronomy is limited to books and ob- 
servations of the naked eye, it has charms for 
every intelligent mind. It is still an extensive 
science. It is scarcely two hundred and fifty 
yeare sinoe there was a telesoope, and yet there 
were great astronomere before Galileo lifted his 
first little glass to the sky. Pythagcnras and Hy- 
patia had uttered their splendid thoughts, €k>- 
pemious and Novella D 'Andrea had solved their 
lofty problems, and the present basis of the sdemee 
was laid by observations of the naked eye. 

Since Galileo's disooveries distinguished as- 
tronomere have gathefed rare achievements and 
pleasures by the naked eye. Kepler disooTeied 
his hivre without the aid of a glass. Bacon was 
ignorant of geometry ; yet mastere of soienee are 
guided by his methods. Ferguson the riieph^ 
boy guaged the distances of stare by a string of 
beads, whilst lying on his back in the pasture, 
and from that became a fi&mous astrononer. 
Saunderson the blind boy climbed to Newton's 
chair, and astonished the world with his eloquent 
lectures on the stare. Beside, the great mastere 
themselves employ othera often, or use machines 
and logarithms in the drudgery of the science. 
They have calculating machines that will solve 
the grandest and most complicated problems, and 
count ofi" their numbere and answere and stereo- 
type them as fast as a rapid penman can write. 
Why may not you employ Uerschel and Arago 
with their machines and instruments to do your 
drudgery, and make such observations as you 
cannot reach, whilst you take their fiujts as a 
weaver does yam and weave them into original 
fabrics of your own. 

Perhaps we may interest our readere with a 
few hints on the methods of teaching and learn- 
ing astronomy, and a thought or two of which 
we take its facts for symbols. A student should 
begin with lessons on the sphere, and with per- 
sonal observations of the heavens, and whilst 
passing up to the highest studies, personal ob- 
servations should be continued. We have known 
teachere who crammed their pupils with details 
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&om books, and with the figures of bea» and 
dragons, swauB and eagles from the maps, with- 
oat teaching them by observation to know a star 
bj name, or hj reason to understand what these 
things meant in the geometry of the heavens, 
SLnd in the harmonies of worlds. And the stu- 
dent either was discouraged and quit the science, 
or he talked largely of Arcturus and Orion, and 
babbled about the moon like the astronomer in 
Hudibras : 

*• Tell what her diameter to an inch is, • 

And prove that she's not made of green cheese," 

whilst he knew not one star by observation, and 
was blind as a bat to the splendors of the sky. 
We remember a class of girb at a seminary who 
were fine book scholars, without knowing a fact 
by observations of the eye. The principal kept 
proniising that he would take them out and teaoh 
them to trace the stars, but he never fi>und time. 
One of these girls passed us as we were admiring 
Satnm's rings through a telescope, and we asked 
her to take a look. *< No, I thank you," she 
replied, " I am going to meet Mr. Smith and the 
class at the seminary, where he is waiting to 
show Saturn to us." Mr. Smith brought out 
his little glass and swept the north-west for Sat- 
urn, whilst the royal planet was smiling proudly 
in the east ! Mr. Smith swept a radius that in- 
cluded hundreds of stars, but he could not catch 
Uxe prize. The girl said, *^ Mr. L. sighted his 
glass for the east Perhaps you'll find Saturn 
there," and endeavored to convince him that the 
phwet was not so fiur ahead of time, and had not 
strayed so wildly from his orbit. But Mr. Smith 
knew what he was about, so he searched in vain 
till the time came for hearing a class in elocu- 
tion, and sent the girls away without so much as 
a glimpse of the jeweled world. 

But the first thing, we repeat, should be a few 
simple lessons on the sphere till you undorstnnd 
the apparent revolutions of the stars, and tlie 
roads and fences of the heavenly fields, and lenrn 
the principal stars and constellations by name. 
Learn these lessons, with a list of visible planets 
and first magnitude stars, and important constel- 
lations divided into circumpolar, Eodiacal and 
nonzodiacal classes, trace the equinoxial and 
solstitial colures, the equinoxial and zodiacal 
lines, then begin at the western horizon, or on 
the vernal colure, and review the heavens in sec- 
tions from west to east. Repeat your ()1)b.tvA- 
tions until yon can identify your objects by poei- 
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tion or configuration, or by some cluster or tri- 
angle near them. An artist learns to identify a 
classic painting or statue by its ^'attribute." He 
knows Jupiter by his thunderbolt and eagle. 
Apollo by his laurel, lute and bow, Vulcan by 
his hammer, and Bacchus by his ivy crown, and 
thyrsus. The stars and constellations have "at- 
tributes," and the astronomer reads them and 
knows their meaning. He knows Capella by the 
isosetes triangle near her ; Altain by the two 
smaller stars with which he forms a short line, 
himself in the middle ; Lyra by her little trian- 
gles ; the Swan by her cross, and Orion, the Hy- 
ades and Pleiades by their respective configura- 
tions. A gentleman told us of a voyage he made 
at sea, and how impossible he found it to identi- 
fy the stars that shone upon their cruisings. 
** My son and daughter were well versed in as- 
tronomy," said he, ** but the stars were all stran- 
gers at sea." He was a gentleman of high cul- 
ture, and so were his family, but they had learn- 
ed astronomy from books alone, and could not 
identify them by observation. 

Learn to trace the circles of the sphere and 
name the stars at sight ; study the sky till its 
details are familiar, then pass to a higher order 
of observation ; range through rising fields of 
view, stepping from earth to Jupiter and his 
marvellous clock-work of miniature worlds ; stu- 
dy the other planets, admiring the rainbow lights 
of Saturn's jeweled arches, and step to the sun, 
then ascend to the fixed stars, seen by the naked 
eye, and to those seen by the telescope, observing 
the double triple and multiple stars, then pass 
up and away to ihe nebulae, that are so many 
firmaments in their spheres, and admire them as 
shining lily-groups in God's heavenly garden. 

"We would have you remember that the same 
laws of light and beauty, attraction and gravita- 
tion, motion and geometric number that prevail 
on earth, are traced in the heavenly worlds, shew- 
ing that all creation is under the dominion of rea. 
son, and illuMtrates the wisdom of the same benefi- 
cent God, and that beings of reason similar to 
ourselves, md having His image, must inhabit 
the stars and read their golden laws. 

We would arrange a scale of apparent distan- 
ces to guagc the heavens by the naked eye, from 
the space IxHween the double star in the Ilyades, 
to the breadth of the sun's disk, Orion's l>elt, the 
Dipper's cup, and the distances of Megres, Ca- 
pella, Regains, SiriuH, Fomalhaut and Naos from 
the pole ; then rise up a stairway of real distan- 
ces to the moon, to Neptune, to Alpha Centauri, 
Alcyone, and the moHt remote nebulae discovered 
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whose light, according to Lord Roese, is twenty 
millions of years coming to the earth, though j9y- 
ing at the speed of twelve million of miles a min- 
ute. 

We would arrange a scale of magnitudes firom 
the smallest object seen by the microscope, meas- 
uring only the forty-eight thousandth part of ihe 
breadth of an inch, to the largest nebulae seen 
by the telescope which occupies twenty times the 
space of the vast solar system, and think of the 
scales of being that run through all, the activi- 
ties that sweep and stir in their countless spheres, 
the harmonics that knit them together into 
net-works of light ; the centres of life and 
and circles of balanced beauty, the lines of pro- 
gression, the destinies of joy and glory they con- 
tain ; the Hand that poised them in such perfect 
scales and musical proportions, and the Eye that 
holds them all, from the least to the greatest, in 
a single glance. 

We would arrange a scale of durations, from 
the age of the ephemcron that lives only an hour, 
to the age of a man, and a world, and run 
through a series of years from the earth's year to 
Jupiter's, which is twelve times longer, to Nep- 
tune's which is one hundred and sixty-four times 
longer, to sixty-one Cygni's which is five hundred 
times longer, to Alcor and Mizar's, which is two 
hundred thousand times longer, and the grand 
year around Alcyone, which will require eighteen 
million of our ovra. 

We would arrange a scale of visions from the 
blind poet Blacklock's who gave good descrip- 
tions of nature from conceptions of the mental 
eye, to Ampere's who was short-sighted and wept 
when the first glass was put to his eyes and he 
saw what l^eauties we behold ; to the vision yield- 
ed by Galileo's first telescope which magnified six 
times, brought the moon within forty thousand 
miles, and resolved the nebula of Cancer into 
stars ; to Newton's which magnified one hundred 
and eight times, brought the moon to within 
twenty-two hundred miles, and resolved and dis- 
covered more distant nebulae ; to Herschel's 
which magnified seven thousand times, brought 
the moon within thirty-four miles, and resolved 
and discovered more distant nebulae; to Lord 
Rosse's which magnifies fifty thousand times, 
brings the moon within five miles, resolves the far 
off" nebula of Andromeda, melts Orion's nebula 
into fringes of stars ; discovers nebulae more 
distant still, and predicts a more powerful glass 
in the future which will open still vaster uni- 
verses to man's eye, and enable us to study and 
admire the secrets and splendors of the most dis- 



tant worlds. We would acquaint ourselves with 
the beautiful fables associated with the stars, 
collect and treasure the gems of classic lore, and 
the facts of history fossilized in them, consider 
the unity of mind into which they bring Job and 
Severier, Hypatia and Herschel and all that ad* 
mire them ; and remember whose eyes have seen 
them, whose songs describe them, whose glasses 
are reading them to-night, and what a grand so- 
ciety of souls east and west in earth and heaven 
are sharing a fellowship of light and gladness by 
knowing their names and discovering their har- 
monies and glories. 

We would learn the descripticms of the best 
poets, travelers and historianB. Learn Homer's 
description of the moonlight, Byron's description 
of the evening sky at the siege of Corinth ; Thom- 
son's Morning, Bryant's Noon, and Milton's Star- 
ry Night. Learn what Taylor said of the stars 
as they shone upon the Odenwald ; Coleridge, as 
they shone upon the Alps, Humboldt, as tbej 
shone upon the Andes, and Irving, as they shone 
upon the Alhambra and the prairies of the west. 
Study the colors of the stars, study the forms of 
groups and nebulae, as they range in circles and 
spirals, harps and bugles, flocks of birds and true 
love-knots. 

. We would consider the uses of astronomy not 
only as a guide to man on land and water, and 
the source from which a thousand indispensable 
ideas and regulations come, but also as a means 
of refined culture and exalted recreation. We 
would compare the ancient and modem system 
of the science, see man's progress illustrated, and 
know why the latter excel the former. At first 
sight it seems of little consequence to us whether 
the earth rotates on an axis and revolves in an 
orbit, or whether the heavens revolve around us. 
But suppose the mandate of the Inquisition had 
been obeyed when the earth's movement was de- 
nounced, and Galileo recanted ? The order of cre- 
ation would have been destroyed and involved in 
endless conflict and confusion. Then, instead of 
the earth revolving round the sun, and tlie sun 
round Alcj'one, and the other stars round grand- 
er and higher centres to infinity, the sun would 
have passed from his proud career and run around 
the earth at the frightful speed of twenty-four 
millions of miles in an hour, and the nearest fix- 
ed stars would have paused also and run around 
the earth at the still more frightful velocity of 
fourteen hundred million of miles a second, or 
seven thousand times faster than light itself; 
whilst clumsy crystalline spheres, and involved 
epicycles would have cumbered the heavens where 
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now tbete is infinite freedom and an infinite bal- 
ance of beanty and place. 

We would acquaint oniselrea with the pro- 
gren of invention from the talker astrolabe of 
Hypatia to the polariecope of Arago's calcula- 
ting machine of Babbage, from the first glass of 
Galileo to Lord Rosse's telescope, and remember 
that the human mind that can create such in- 
struments and make the observations they secure, 
is more glorious than stars and suns. 

We would remember that ** God geometrizes," 
as Plato declared ; and geometry is divine reason 
written in the heavens and earth, shining from 
the divine to the human mind, and its words may 
be read in the alphabet of forms and numbers. 
Man weighs the sun, moon and planets by the 
same reason that ** weighed the mountains in 
scales and the hills in a balance."* Man has a 
mathematical conception ; he conceives a circle, 
an ^lipse, a parabola or hyperbola ; and centu- 
ries after tiiese ideas are traced out in geometric 
curves and left uninterpreted, he searches nature 
and finds that God had the same ideas in crea- 
tion, and traced them in the orbits of planets, 
comets and moons. Man, conscious that distance 
uid time, space and duration stand to each other 
in mathematical relations, and he draws charts 
and figures, and tells when a transit or eclipse 
will occur, or a star culminate, or constellation 
rise or set, or where the new and invisible planet 
or comet may be found. And to convince him 
that the same thought is in his own mind also, 
God brings on the transit or eclipse, or fetches the 
star to its appointed station without the error of 
a second or a line. 

This is what we have to say of female astron- 
omers, these are some of the methods of study 
and leasons we would learn in this noble scieAce. 
We would have a library, including Burritt's 
" Geography and Atlas of the Heavens," Olms- 
ted's ** Letters," written to a lady, which no la- 
dy should be without; Dick Herschel, Nichol 
and Arago, whose ** Outlines," " Letters" and 
*' Lectures*' may be easily procured ; Mitchel's 
" Lectures," which is one of the very beet works 
on astronomy, we have seen ; Mrs. Somerville's 
" Connexion of the Physical Sciences," which is 
chiefly astronomical ; Loomis' ** Recent Progress 
of astronomy," and Humboldt's Cosmos, which 
is indispensable. If you make a selection, get 
Burritt's Geography and Atlas for $1,25, Dick's 
Practical Astronomer (Harper's ed.) for 63* 
cents ; Olmsted's Letters, (Harpers) for 75 cents ; 
Mitchd and Loomis, one published by Scribner, 
N. 7., and the other by Harpers, each $1,00, 



and Humboldt, 4 volumes, Harpers, S2,50. All 
of these works are the must elegant and attractive 
literaiy reading, beeide being scientific, you will 
find ejtplanations in one that are omitted from 
another ; and the statements of all are corrected 
and brought dovm to the latest dates by the mas- 
ter of masters in the Cosmos. 

Why can we not have a numerous class of fe- 
male astronomers rising in our dear universalian 
church, to train their minds to the highest cul- 
ture, to enjoy the truths and literature, history 
and poetry of the most inspiring science, and al- 
so to see what a splendid record of our faith and 
hope is written on the stars ? Why will not our 
girls at school pursue this theme vri th more en- 
ergy and determination than is apt to character- 
ize boarding school stndies ? Why will not our 
girls at home and in the country believe that 
they can educate themselves in astronomy and 
enjoy a world of daylight? We do not profess to 
be an astronomer, but we might give instruction, 
and we almost had it on our tongue to promise 
to vrrite a few letters for the Repository, giving 
hints and oatlines, to aid our readers in this 
work. 

Auburn. JV\ F. 



THE HAUNTED LAKE. 

BT ABBDE K. BSaCINGTOK. 

It lies In the heart of a dismal wood, 

A dark and a noisome pool. 
The traveller, faint at the sultry noon, 

Rests not by its waters cool. 

The vine from the boughs of the linden tree 

Droops heavily down the bank, 
Its branches festooned with a firinge-like moss 

So drearily oold and dank. 

The deadliest poisons upon that shore 

Spring up in the fearful gloom, 
The air seems faint with the sickening breath 

Exhaled f^om the nightshade's bloom. 

The serpent lies there with his shining length 
Stretched out 'neath the summer's sun, 

Or listlessly crawls through the noxious weeds 
Or trails through the shadows dun. 

'Tis said that at midnight pole, ghastly forms 

Arise ft*om the dismal lake, 
And curses that demons would shrink to hoar 

The slumberiog echoes wake. 
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A cottage stood once on the lake's green shore 

A bright and a fairy bower. 
The singing of birds ia the linden giulied 

From morn 'till the sunset hour. 

A maiden with ringlets of chestnut brown] 

And eyes of an April blue, 
Beneath the calm shade of the linden trees 

In innocent beauty grew. 

Across the'wild sea to that lonely place. 

An elegant stranger came, 
His heart was athirst for the wine of lifb, 

Unmingled with worldly &me. 

The heart of the maiden was pure and true 

As that of a sinless child. 
And lone in its depths with a sudden start 

Awoke when the stranger smiled. 

She braided her hair with the shining gems 
He brought from a foreign shore. 

Believing and trusting with perfect loTe 
The vows that he idly swore. 

Beneath the pure light of the dreaming moon 

Would silvery ripples break. 
As a fairy-like boat with its dipping oars 

Would glide o'er the lover's lake. 

Two voices would mingle so strangely sweet 

In snatches of olden song, 
It seemed like a whisper from Eden's gates. 

So soft were the lays they sung. 

The blossoms all fkded and winter's snows 
Were heaped at the cottage door — 

The songs that in summer the twilight filled 
Were heard by the lake no more. 

Five years with a dreary and sullen sound 

The rains of the autumn beat 
The desolate paths, like the moumfhl tramp [ 

Of weary, impatient feet 

The years that had darkened the cottage walls 

Had darkened a human life. 
And, stricken with sorrow that found no balm 

In the jostle of worldly strife, 

A woman with haggard and care-worn fiice 
Came back to the lake's calm shore. 

The sunshine that gladdened her happier days 
Could brighten her life no more. 



One morning a hunter beside the lake 
Shrank back with a sudden cry — 

He saw on the waters with upturned fiioe 
A beautiful woman lie. 



The locks of her long and imbraided hair 
Swept back from her pale, dead fiioe. 

The gems on her neck and slender arms 
Reposed with a mocking grace. 

A robe of embroidery rich and rare 

Enveloped her shrunken form, 
A diamond ring on Iier wasted hand 

Flashed out of the sunshine warm. 

He covered his fhoe with his trembling hands 

And uttered a hurried prayer, 
A shriek like the cry of a pain-thrilled heart 

Rang out on the morning tar. 

He hurried away from that fearful place 
Whose mystery none might know. 

His hair in the morning was ebon black. 
At noon it was white as snow. 

Tears jtassed with his &ther the hunter 

sleeps 

The slumber that none may wake. 
But the villagers whisper with ashen lips 

The tale of the Haunted Lake. 



BOSE BURNHAH'8 MARTYRDOM. 

BT KUZABETB DOTEN. 

** Religion ! Religion ! How many crimes are 
committed in thy name !" madahe eolaj(D. 

It was past midnight, and the dense fogs of an 
unpropitious May, brooded over the lowly dwel- 
lings and sleeping inhabitants of a quiet Ne'w 
England town. Away back in the early times, 
one particular feature in the religious &ith of 
our stem ancestors, wa« a belief in demons and 
evil spirits, who were ever on the alert for mia- 
chief, and especially uxK)n such a night as this. 
As few people ventured forth at midnight, onleffi 
compelled by dire necessity, it was to be inferred 
therefore, that an errand of no small importance 
had called forth the individual, who, upon thia 
particular night, with his cloak vrrapped closely 
about him, pursued his way along the silent 
streets with a quick, but firm step, imtil he came 
to the outskirts of the tovra. Here he struck in- 
to a lonely forest path, so narrow and overshad- 
owed, that the faint light of the moon streaming 
through the fog, failed to dispel the darkness, 
^be night winds sighed moumfolly through the 
trees, and scattered down oopious showers of 
drops from the overhanging branches upon the 
wanderer, as he steadily porsaed his way. It 
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waa not long, however, before he came out into 
a more open spaoe, where, through the mieta and ^ 
shadows, a lonelj dwelling could be disoemed, of 
the humblest description. The wanderer bent 
his course directly towards it, and tapped hastily 
upon the window. But a few moments elapsed, 
when the lattice was thrown open, and a gentle 
female voice was heard. 

" Who is it calls me at this late hour ?" 

'< Fear not, Mistress Bamham. It is I — 
Goodman Bloomfield, and my errand is pressing. 
But a few moments since, neighbor Ashley tap- 
ped at my window in great affliction, and inform- 
ed me that his good wife was thought to be dy- 
ing. The near approach of the Destroyer had 
greatly disturbed her, and her sore distfess of 
mind and body was so grievous, that he besought 
me to come for thee instantly, in the hope that 
thou mightest minister somewhat, both to her 
spiritual and temporal need." 

'* Ay, Goodman ! I will be with thee right 
quickly. Poor Ruth ! Is she really going down 
to the dark valley ! I wonder not that her faithful 
heart is troubled, when so many ties of earthly 
love are to be sundered. O Goodman Bloomfield ! 
it is a solemn thing to die !" 

<* Ay verily, Mistres sBloomfield ! and a solemn 
thought too, that no one of us oan escape it. But 
prithee now, let me remind thee to take thy bag 
of simples along 'with thee, for mayhap thou 
canst do something for her perishing body, to 
make the last struggle less painful. And if thou 
hafit any fears about leaving the boy, let him go 
with us also." 

" Nay ; Goodman, there is no need of that, 
for he is ^uite old enough to be left to himself. I 
need only to wake him and tell him that I am 
going, and that will be sufficient, for to him the 
darkness is the same as the light, and all lonely 
l^aees are full of helpful angels and the presence 
of the Lord. I would I had the boy's trusting 
faith." 

She eloted the lattice, and in a few moments 
after, made her appearance fully equipped for 
her walk. 

** This is Sony weather," she remarked, as she 
drew her shawl more closdy about her, and step- 
ped briskly after her companion along the forest 
path, <* and well fitted too, to make one sad and 
melancholy, especially if he have already a great 
sorrow at heart." 

^ Ay vefily, Mistress Bumham. Nature haiT 
mueh to do with human experience, and although 
I do not ofWn let the changes of weather affect 
my inward peace, yet as I walked along this 



night, through the deep silence, beneath the rol- 
ling fog clouds and dripping branches, and 
thought of the frail being who was even now 
starting forth on her last lonely journey, it seem- 
ed as though the awful myetories of lite and death 
pressed heavily upon my soul." 

*' I doubt it not, friend Bloomfield. Such mo- 
ments are the most precious of a man's life, for 
then the soul communes very nearly with God 
and the Invisible Powers, and one gains more 
wisdom from those influences, than from all the 
doctrines and commandments of men. Yea, I had 
almost said, even than from the revealed Word 
itself ; did I not feel that that also was the wis- 
dom which Cometh from above." 

** Prithee, Mistress Bumham, if I mistake not, 
thy words have a savor of heterodoxy in them — 
and that reminds me. Rumor hath wagged her 
tongue sadly against thee of late. It is reported 
that thou hast dealings with the devil and his 
imps, and have given utterance to certain strange 
doctrines — or as some say, * damnable heresies* 
— which are calculated to subvert the faith even 
of the very elect, among which have been reck- 
oned Mark Ashley and his wife. Now as I have 
naught against thee, and verily as thou hast done 
me and mine much good in time of sickness, I 
will only remind thee in a friendly way, that in 
these days the gallows, the stocks, and the prison 
house, stand ready for all dissenters, and even 
thy womanhood and deeds of mercy will scarce 
save thee, if thou continuest to render thyself 
obnoxious in the eyes of the church, which is 
even now exceeding wroth against thee." 

" I trust in the God of the widow and the fa- 
therless," replied the true hearted woman, **and 
fear not what man can do unto me. I will not 
urge my doctrines upon the prejudices of any, 
but where there is need, there will I speak them." 

As she spoke, they were just passing the church 
yard, and the moon-beams struggling one mo- 
ment through the mist, revealed the rude crosses 
and other memorials which marked the graves of 
that early period. 

** There," said Goodman Bloomfield, willing to 
change the subject — "there lie the dreamless 
sleepers, waiting for the sound of the last trump 
to summon them to the great judgment, which 
shall determine the weal or wo of so many." 

" Thank God !" exclaimed the widow fervent- 
ly, " that it hath been revealed to me through 
the word of his grace, that it shall be to the weal 
of all and the wo of none ; for he to whom ' the 
heathen was given for an inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for a possession' 
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bath said, that ' of all which the Father had giv- 
en him, he would lose nothing, but would raise' 
it up at the last day.' " 

** Woman !" exclaimed Martin Bloomfield, as 
he turned and laid his hand upon her arm — 
** art thou beside thyself that thou shouldst thus 
pervert the doctrines of Scripture ? If this is in- 
deed thy belief, then crush it as thou wouldst 
the thought of murder in thy heart. Whisper it 
not even to the winds of Heaven, lest a * bird of 
the air should carry the sound thereof,' and thy 
peace be ruined both here and hereafter. Now 
let us speak of other things. Hast thou seen my 
daughter Mercy, of late?" 

" Nay ; not these three weeks." 

*' Then mayhap thou dost not know that she 
has utterly refused to become the wife of minis- 
ter Blackmer. She is full twenty-five years now 
— yea, over, and I fear inuch, that by such de- 
cisions, she will bring upon herself at last, the 
lot of a poor, lonely old maid." 

" Better that than to bow her free neck to a 
yQke of iron. I should sooner think of meeting 
the wolf and the lamb, or the frost and snow of 
winter, with the next bloom of summer." 

<* I must confess, myself, Mistress Bumham, 
though I do so in the strictest confidence, that I 
think her tender nature would soon have bent 
and broken beneath the severe rules of duty which 
he would have imposed upon her, therefore her 
decision does not trouble me much. He is indeed 
an austere man, but then he is upright and faith- 
ful before God and man." 

** Faithful to his owa bigoted and intolerant 
conception of the right ! thou shouldst rather 
say. Unyielding when he has formed an opinion, 
because it is his opinion, and because he bends 
every thing to conform to it. My judgment of 
him is not from prejudice, but from knowledge, 
which is a judgment that forces itself upon us, 
in spite of ourselves." 

" Yea, verily," replied Goodman Bloomfield, 
as he lowered his voice almost to a whisper, ** I 
say it to thee in the greatest confidence, that I 
am much of that opinion myself, though it is not 
best to say so openly, for minister Blackmer is 
a man of great influence, and if he wills, can 
work us much wo. Therefore I beseech thee as 
a friend to be prudeut. Temporize so far as may 
be consistent with principle. Practice a wise 
policy, and as the Scripture says, < agree with 
thine adversary whilst thou art in the way with 
him.' This I say because of my friendly regard 
to thee, and because I would save thee from all 
manner of evil. Think well of my words, and 



as I must now bid thee farewell, may the Uesnng i 
of the Lord be with thee." | 

As they had reached their place of destination, < 
he clasped her hand warmly, and drawing the *, 
latch string, admitted her at once into the house 
of mourning. 

CHAPTER II. 

Thb dying wife and mother toesed lesdeeidy 
upon her pillow, clinging to life with a tenaci^ 
which only those souls can feel, who have pkioed 
their afiections with an all absorfoing interest ap- 
on the things of earth. Her husband, Mark 
Ashley, sat near, bowed down in the silence of 
his overwhelming grief, while the little daugh- 
ter, a child about seven years of age, and tiie 
eldest of the family, had wept herself asleep upon 
the foot of her mother's bed. But one other 
person was present, and that was a witch-like, 
weird looking old crone, "vdio, notwithstanding 
her anprepossessing appearance, had, for the 
last three weeks, most faithfully performed the 
duties of housekeeper and nurse. . She was at 
present occupied in stirring a decoction cf herbs, 
in a large pewter porringer which sat npon the 
coals, muttering and mumbling the while, as if 
breathing an incantation, or working a magio 
spell. Rose Bumham drew close to the bedside, 
and bent over the sufferer, before she was observ- 
ed by her. As the dying woman looked up and 
recognized the familiar countenance, her energies 
seemed to kindle anew. 

** Oh Rose ! Rose !" she gasped in a hoarse 
whisper, " they say that I am dying. Can't yom 
do something to save me ? for indeed ! indeed ! I 
cannot die ! It is a terrible thing to be torn away 
from all that I love. O Lord ! have merey on 
me!" 

Completely exhausted by her effort, she tnraed 
her head upon her pillow with a long, low moan, 
and lay for some moments in silence. 

** Brother William has gone for ministtt^ 
Blackmer," said the husband in a low tone, 
'< and I expect him every moment. 1 told him 
that I did not wish it, but he persisted, and there- 
fore I allowed him, though I think it will do lit- 
tle good." 

" Who did you say?" whispered the suflferer, 
whose senses seemed to be keenly alive to outward 
things. '< 0, 1 cannot have that cruel man come 
near me in this awful hour ! Here, Mark, take 
tight hold of my hand, and you, Rose, hold me 
close to your warm, strong heart, for if I mutt 
die, I will try to bear it bravely." 
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Tbe husband clasped the wasted hand which 
was extended to him, and Rose, carefully raising 
the sa&rer's head, pillowed it tenderly upon her 
own sympathizing bosom. In a few moments she 
became calm and quiet, and when the minister 
entered, she closed her eyes and turned her head, 
aa though she desired no disturbing thought 
should enter into her soul. The old crone by the 
fire shrank into the chimney comer, and the lit- 
tle deeper, aroused by the sound of footsteps, 
started up like a frightened hare, and hid herself 
in the bed curtains. 

With all his usual angularity and bolt up- 
rightness, which were to be softened by no cir- 
cumstances, minister Blackmer adyanced direct- 
ly to the bedside, and bowing his head close to 
\he dying woman's ear, he said in an audible 
tone, " Shall I pray with you ?" 

** I am too sick !" she whispered, " too 
sick !" 

The minister hesitated one moment. ** Ney- 
erthekss," he said, *' I feel that it is necessary. 
Therefore, let me pray." 

Then, in a deep, sonorous tone, which seemed 
to grate like a rude discord upon the sufferer's 
nerves, he commenced praying, drawing out in 
startling array the terrors of the last judgment, 
and the horrors which would sebse upon the guil- 
ty sinner in that awful hour. And then, with a 
graphic power of delineation which was his pe- 
culiar gift, he portrayed the importance and effi- 
cacy of a death-bed repentance, and exhorted the 
dying woman to ** call upon the Lord while he 
was near — to seek him while he might yet be 
found,'' lest the day of grace should pass, and it 
should be everlastingly too late. 

Scarcely had he pronounced the solemn 
'^amen !" when he drew near the bed again, and 
inquired in a straightforward manner, ** Dost 
thou feel thou hast a hope in Christ ?" 

" O, I don't know," wtis the feeble reply. 

** It's no matter, I'm too sick to think" and 

she lifted her eyes imploringly to Rose. 

♦* What avails it, minister Blackmer," said 
the fearless woman, '* that thou shouldst thus 
worry and torment one, whose lamp of life is al- 
most out ! And of what pn^t is a death. bed re- 
pentance, which is only wrung out of weakness 
and anguish of spirit?" 

" Woman !" said the minister, with a porten- 
tous frown, *' how dare you interpose your vile 
speech, to turn aside the grace of God. Lay her 
down upon her (allow, and pollute her no longer 
with your touch." 

But at these words the dying woman tighten- 



ed her hold upon Rose Burnham's garments with 
a convulsive energy. 

** Hear me. Mistress Ashley," he continued in 
a louder tone. ** The king of terrors has laid his 
icy hand upon thee, hasten then to make thy 
peqce with God, before the pangs of hell lay hold 
on thee. Remember that thou art a * poor mis- 
erable sinner, full of corruption and putrid 
sores.* " 

" Rose ! Rose ! Don't let him talk so to me! 
Dear Mark, am I really so bad?" 

•*No, darling, no!" said the weeping hus- 
band, ** you have been a faithful wife and moth- 
er — have feared God and kept his command- 
ments." 

Rose bowed her head, and in a soft, clear whis- 
per, she added — " * Like as a Father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entert^d into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him. As 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive. As we have borne the image of the 
earthly, so also shall we bear the image of the 
heavenly. This corruptible shall put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal shall put on immortali- 
ty. Death is swallowed up in victory. Thanks 
be to God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ." 

" Say more. Rose ! more," she faintly whis- 
pered, and at the same time the fragile form 
pressed more heavily upon the arm that support- 
ed it. 

** * There is a rest reserved for the people of 
God,' " continued Rose, ** * and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes, and tliere shall l)e 
no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain ; for the former 
things are passed away. And there shall be no 
night there ; and they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun ; for the Lord God giveth them 
light ; and they shall reign forever * and ever. 
These sayings are faithful and true. Behold, I 
come quickly — ' " 

*« * Even so. Lord Jesus, come quickly,' " 
whispered the dying woman ; and then, like hira 
upon whom she called, she ** bowed her head and 
gave up the ghost." 

It vras some moments before minister Black- 
mer could recover from his astonishment at this 
total disregard of his holy calling. When he did 
however, he turned towards the widow Bumham 
with a withering glance, as he said, ** Now may 
the guilt of this woman's damnation rest upon 
thy soul, for satan hath surely claimed her. 
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Moreover, I will sec to it that such heresies spread 
no further, for, thank heaven, there is a righte- 
ous retribution for such as thee, even upon the 
earth, and the safety of the Lord's people de- 
mands that thou shouldst be looked to immedi- 
ately. Thou shalt hear from me again." 

Rose Burnham was a small, slender, delicately 
formed woman, 1t)ut the clear glance of her large, 
dark eye, her firm footstep, and calm voice, be- 
tokened a strong, resolute spirit, which had been 
rendered more fearless by long and painful con- 
test with the opposing elements of life. She laid 
her hand upon the minister's arm, and fixing her 
eye with an unshrinking gaze upon his, she said, 

"Silas Blackmer — 1 am mindful that thou 
art a minister of the Gospel, and a professed fol- 
lower of the Lord, but I respoet thee no more for 
that, if thou art not also a good man. Know 
this one thing, that when my deepest sympathies 
and highest sense of right is aroused, that I fear 
neither men nor devils, and hold myself account- 
able to God alone. I do now assert, that to tor- 
ment a dying woman with visions of endless tor- 
ture, in order to wring an unwilling repentance 
from her fainting soul, is unscriptural and con- 
trary to reason, and should be termed according 
to thine own words, * a damnable heresy,' and 
' a doctrine of devils.' " 

The minister looked perfectly amazed and con- 
founded. He sat bolt upright and motionless on 
his chair, as if completely palsied. The old 
crone in the chimney corner chuckled and laugh- 
ed, as she rubbed her hands over the blaze, and 
even shook her withered finger at the minister, 
— who's back was fortunately towards her — as 
if she fully subscribed to Rose Burnham 's words. 

In a few moments however, the minister rose, 
and towered up to his full height. 

" Mark Ashley," he said — turning to the be- 
reaved husband — "I perceive that I am not 
wanted here. Thou hast taken unto thyself, as 
it were, seven other devils worse than thyself 
and thou must expect to bear the consequences. 
And as for thee, thou most profane and impious 
woman, * anathema maranatha,' be thou accurs- 
ed. As I told thee, thou shalt hear from me 
again." Then, taking his hat he departed im- 
mediately from the house. A moment after, the 
bed-curtains were stirred, and the timid child 
stole forth from her hiding-place. She threw 
herself into Rose Burnham 's outstretched arms, 
and as she pillowed her head upon that ever 
sympathizing bosom, she sobbed forth in unre- 
strained grief — " my mother ! my poor, dead 
mother !" 



CHAPTER III. 

Not many nights after the death of Mistress 
Ashley, a solemn conclave of the elders and rulers 
of the people, was convened in an upper cham- 
ber of minister Blackmer 's house. The whole of 
the foregoing circumstances was recounted by the 
highly incensed divine, with much remark and 
comment. To this was also added the testimony 
of several others, concerning Mistress Bunibani''s 
sayings and doings, all of which went to estab- 
lish the charge that was brought against her, of 
" being a godless woman, and guilty of riotous 
and disorderly conduct." The terms "riotous 
and disorderly," referred particularly to the fact 
of her conduct towards minister Blackmer, and 
also to the evidence which one person gave, that 
he had found her in the wood gathering medicin- 
al herbs on the sabbath. When the full sum of 
her iniquities was at length made up, those god- 
ly men looked upon one another in holy horror, 
that such depravity should so long have remain- 
ed unrebuked in their midst. Some did indeed 
have the courage to urge her kindness and sym- 
pathy, her helpfulness in time of sickncw, and 
her wonderful skill in the use of herbs. But the 
minister silenced them at once, by reminding 
them that sa tan was her helper, and that he, and 
all who belonged to him, knew very well how to 
appear, at any time, like an angel of light. 

The grave question next arose as to what should 
be done, and it was urged, that for such enormi- 
ties no slight penalty should be adjudged. In 
those days, when Baptists, witohes and Quakers, 
were hanged, whipped, drowned and imprisoned 
— when tongues were bored, noses cut off, ears 
cropped, and the red hot branding iron was in 
active service, there could not be any excess of 
humanity or refinement of feeling. Therefore, it 
was not strange, that before the breaking up of 
this solemn council, it should have been decided 
that Rose Burnham should suffer imprisonment 
for the space of three weeks in the common jail, 
and then receive twenty lashes at the public 
whipping post. This punishment was con^sider- 
ed somewhat mild, when weighed against her of- 
fence the enormity of which could not be expres- 
sed, for the doctrines which she taught, were 
more obnoxious even than those of the Baptists 
and Quakers, as they seemed to strike at the vejy 
foundation of all truth and Christianity. Some 
decided course must be taken, and this seemed 
the most likely to settle the matter at once. 

A proviso, however, had been humbly offered 
by Martin Bloomficld, who, although a member 
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of the council, had taken no active part until af- 
ter the sentence was pronounced. With much 
hesitation he suggested, that if Mistress Burn- 
ham would forthwith and publicly renounce her 
faith, and give solemn promise of future good 
conduct, that it would not be inconsistent with 
the demands of justice, to release her from the 
public beating, if not from imprisonment. 

After much consideration and debate, this was 
at last accepted as an amendment, although min- 
ister Blackmer shook his head, and expressed his 
fears that the enemies of truth would take cour- 
age from this, and extend their conquests. 

The next morning, Cephas Harding, — the 
most worshipful chief magistrate, with two of his 
underlings, waited upon Mistress Burnham in 
her lowly dwelling, and summoned her from her 
hearth-stone, to her more uncomfortable quarters 
in the common jail. Meanwhile, her son An- 
drew, a lad of some fourteen years, was to be en- 
trusted to the care of Joel Tyler, the church- 
warden, where he would be ** duly instructed in 
the catechism, and concerning the things which 
j^rtained to his soul's salvation." 

Rose Burnham had already received private 
intimation of her impending danger, and there- 
fore was apparently unmoved. Calmly and qui- 
etly she prepared herself to obey the summons, 
without one gainsaying word, although her face 
grew paler, and her lips trembled, as she stooped 
to kiss the boy, and bade him be a good child 
until they should meet again. Wondering and 
weeping, the lad turned away with the sympa- 
thizing church- warden, while his mother, under 
the care of the officer, took an opposite direction. 

Jeremy Pickens, the jailer, smiled grimly upon 
his prisoner as she crossed the threshold, and in 
reply to the charge from the magistrate, to 
** keep her strictly, and show her no favors,'* he 
answered with a portentous scowl, ** Trust me 
for that, I will give her what she deserves." 

lie lingered upon the rude wooden step till the 
officers were quite out of sight. Then his coun- 
tenance underwent an entire change. Springing 
lightly over the threshold, he closed the door, 
and laid his hand on his prisoner's shoulder. 

*' Be of good cheer, worthy Mistress Burn- 
ham," he said in a kindly tone. ** So long as 
thou art in my care, thou shalt not want for 
comfortable food and lodging. My good wife 
and little Amy shall come in and sit with thee, 
and hero is somewhat which will give strength 
and consolation to thy spirit," and he drew from 
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his coat pocket an old, time-worn copy of the 
Scriptures. 

Rose looked up to him with an expression of 
gratitude, as he brushed a tear of sympathy from 
his eye. 

<< Thou hast been kind to me and mine," he 
said, ** and now it is my turn to serve thee. I 
know, whatever men may say of thee, that thou 
hast a good heart, and I believe that holy angels 
will come to thee, as they did to Peter, in pris- 
on." 

Thus saying, the rude, but kindly man, left 
her, and Rose opened the volume, to read by the 
dim light which stole in through the narrow 
window. 

Quietly and steadily did the three weeks of 
Rose Burnham 's imprisonment wear away. Up- 
on the eve of the last day, minister Blackmer, 
with the chief magistrate and the deacons of the 
church, waited upon her to induce her to re- 
nounce her faith, and to make public confession, 
the next day, from the steps of the meeting-house, 
that she had done so. They found her, however, 
as firm and immoveable as a rock. As calmly 
and resolutely as she had withstood the minister 
by Ruth Ashley's death-bed, did she confront him 
now in the presence of these dignitaries. They 
were finally obliged to leave, sorely chagrined 
and disappointed, for not even the announcement 
that at ten o'clock on the morrow the remaining 
part of her inhuman sentence would be execu- 
ted, seemed to affect her in the least. 

Early the next morning, Rose Burnham wak- 
ened from her couch in prayer. She refused to 
take food, when the kind hearted jailer brought 
it to her, and only moistened her lips with a lit- 
tle water. As the time passed on, and she con- 
tinued in her devotions, a light step was heard, 
and Mercy Bloomfield, a fair, full-faced woman, 
with gentle eyes and smooth, brown hair, came 
quietly in, and knelt beside her. Rose opened 
her eyes, and glanced up. 

** Tills is very kind of thee, Mercy," she said. 
** I dreamed [much concerning thee last night, 
and I have prayed the Lord earnestly, that I 
might see thee before the time of trial was upon 
me. I feel that this day the Lord hath much in 
store for mc, and therefore I pray thee, that 
whatever may befall mc, thou wilt look well to 
my l>oy. Bt; a mother to him, and care for him 
tenderly, if any great evil should befall me." 

** Yea, verily I will," replied Mercy, with 
much earnestness ; " but I pray thee, Rose, save 
thyself in time. Even now it is not too late, if 
thou wilt renounce thy errors. O Rose ! Rose ! 
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let me plead with thee, as only one pitying wo- 
man can plead with another. My head wholly 
condemns thee, hut my heart loves thee. I 
pray thee, for the sake of thine own dear child, 
for the sake of the love that I and many others 
bear thee, to lay aside these dangerous doctrines 
at once, and accept the offer of pardon hold out 
to thee." 

As she spoke, she wound her soft, loving arms 
around her friend, and drawing her close to her 
bosom, kissed her with unfeigned affection. For 
one moment Rose Bumham's firmness gave way, 
and she wept like a child. 

" Nay, Mercy," she said at length, " I must 
not listen to thee, for thy love weakens me. 
Wouldst thou make me untrue to my conscience 
and my God?" 

** Dear Rose," replied Mercy, as she held her 
still more closely, " I would not see one hair of 
thy precious head injured. I do not question 
concerning the right and wrong — I only know 
that I love, and would save thee." 

*' Hear me, dear Mercy," said Rose, as she 
freed herself from her friend's embrace, and took 
her seat upon the couch. '* Now, Mercy, it is I 
and thou — me and thee, and notwithstanding 
the love we bear each other, there is a great dif- 
ference between us. There are some souls, upon 
whom God lays the weight of his truth, and they 
must speak or die. They cannot * put their light 
under a bushel,' or quench it in the depths of the 
heart, for it will burn forth in spite of them. 
Know this too, Mercy, that whoever gives utter- 
ance to a great truth, in the midst of a perverse 
and gainsaying people, must baptize that truth 
in his own blood. 1 am ready for the sacrifice, 
for I have seen, as it were in a prophetic vision, 
that in the lapse of time, this hope which I now 
cherish, shall become a welcome and well estab- 
lished faith, among the children of men. 'There- 
fore, I count not tlie sufferings of the present hour 
as any thing, compared to the glory which is yet 
to be revealed.' " 

** Can I then do naught for thee. Rose?" said 
Mercy, sorrowfully. 

" Naught, dearest, save to love and pray for 
me, and to look kindly after my boy, should evil 
befall me." 

*' That I will surely do," replied Mercy, as she 
seated herself beside her, *' and if thy purpose is 
really fixed, I will say no more to dissuade thee." 

For a few moments the friends sat with their 
hands clasped in silence. Then Rose read a chap- 
ter aloud from the Bible, ** and when they had 
sung an hymn together," Mercy ** went out." 



CHAPTER TV. 

It was a revolting thought, that men, women 
and children, should gather together from all 
quarters, to see a tender and a delicate woman 
publicly beaten ; but such was the custom of the 
olden time. They hung around the place where 
the sentence was to be executed, in crowds, and 
when at last, Rose Bumham made her appear- 
ance, with minister Blackmer on one side and 
the jailer on the other, preceded by the chief 
magistrate on his great white horse, they could 
scarcely be restrained from rushing at once into 
the open space reserved for the civil and^ecclesi- 
astical authorities. There were indeed, some 
tender hearted little ones, who, while they were 
suffering under these contagious diseases inciden- 
tal to children and youth, had been tenderly car- 
ed for and watched over by Mistress Burnham, 
and perhaps owed their lives to her skilful treat- 
ment. Now when they beheld her pale thin face, 
and knew what was in reserve for her, they fled 
precipitately from the spot, and in some unten- 
anted pig-stye, or lonely hay-mow, gave vent to 
their feelings in passionate outbursts of grief. 

But these were children only, in whose hearts 
the tender feelings of humanity and kindly sym- 
pathy bad not yet yielded to a st^m scnae of 
moral duty, and whose veins * the milk of homax^ 
kindness' had not yet curdled. The men and 
women however, could see a semblance of divine 
justice in the proceedings, and therefore .could 
look on with much less feeling. 

As they arrived at the appointed spot, where 
Joshua MuUins, a most degraded specimen of hu- 
manity, stood with the instrument of torture in 
his hand, the minister turned towards the deli- 
cate and sensitive woman at his side. 

<^ Mistress Bumham," he said, '^ it is not yet 
too late for you to renounce your errors and es- 
cape this ignominious punishment. I adjure you, 
therefore, to do so, and thus save yourself from a 
disgrace, which will cling to you and yours | 
throughout all time." 

There was the large stump of a tree near by, 
from which elevated position a full view might 
be obtained of the crowd. "With one light bound 
Rose Burnham stood upon it and raised her hands 
to the cloudless heavens. The crowd was awe- 
struck by her almost supernatural appearance. 
Not a sound, not a whisper disturbed the aDenoe. 

'* I call God and his angels this day to wit- 
ness," she said in a clear, distinct voice, ** that 
I believe (xod is not willing that one of his chil- 
dren should perish, but that all should have oy- 
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erlafiing life. I also believe that all men will 
finally be saved and come unto a knowledge of the 
truth." 

*' Stop licr! Btop her! Down with her!" 
shouted eeveral rough voices, and a rude hand 
pulled her at once to the ground. 

" Now, Master MuUins, do Jyour work well ;'* 
said the Btem magistrate, while his face was 
flufihed with indignation, " for remember, the 
eye of the law is on you." 

" And remember also," interposed the minis- 
tor, ** that the eye of God is upon you, and how- 
ever unpleasant your duty may seem, that in the 
faithful fiilfiUment of it, you verily do God ser- 
vice." 

At a sign from the magistrate, the crowd fell 
back, and the jailer's wife proceeded with trem- 
bling hajids to divest Rose of the portion of cloth- 
ing across her back and shoulders. Then the 
rude Mnllins bound the widow's slender white 
hands to the post, and flourished his whip in the 
air. The first stroke brought the blood from the 
quivering flesh, and every sueoeeding stripe cal- 
led forth a fresh gush of the crimson tide, but 
not one word escaped the sufibrer's lips. The 
angling man knew but little dilTercnoe between 
the whipping of women and horses, and therefore 
laid on every stroke with scientific precision and 
•xaefaiefls. When he had finished, he threw down 
his whip and proceeded to unbind her hands. As 
he did so. Rose sank to the ground, and he per- 
ceived that she had fainted. The spirit of the 
strong, brave woman was not able to sustain her 
fragile body. 

There was a confused faiurmur among the 
crowd, and like an arrow flrom the bow, Mercy 
Bloomfield — who had been seated upon the ground 
with her fiaoe buried in hei^ lap« — flew to the 
spot, ^e took her own shawl and wrapped 
around the bleeding, prostrate form, and raised 
the drooping head upon her knee. She pressed 
the cdd hands of her friend in her own, and 
showered a flood of kisses and tears upon the pale 
&oe. 

** Mercy," said the minister, in a low tone, 
" fell back, for it is not well for thee to show so 
muoh sympathy for this sinful woman, before the 
Cfowd." 

*♦ Go away, cruel man," she exclaimed with 
an energy wholly unnatural to her. ** I believe 
thou bast killed her, fmd if so^ her blood be up- 
on thy head ; and thine tooj^^ she added, as she 
glanced up with flashing eyes at the magistrate. 
<' 0, with all her faults, she had the kindest, 
warmest heart that ever beat in a human bosom, 



and now it docs not beat at all. merciful God I 
is this right ?" 

** Come, dear Mercy," said the m in inter, cn- 
trcatingly, " do not dii^graco thyself thus." 

" Go away, I say !" she exclaimed n^^in, as 
she indignantly cast off his hand. "Go away, 
thou man of iron. How canst thou think that 
any true woman can love thee, when thou con- 
scntest to deeds like these. I tell thee there is 
no more warmth in thy heart, than in a marble 
tombstone." 

** Mercy, art thou beside tliyself ?" said her 
father. 

**No!" she exclaimed, with increased vehe- 
mence. ** I never was more rational in my life, 
but if these were to be my last words, I would 
speak them ere I died." 

O Rose ! Rose ! how must your lonely Heart 
have ached, as it broke beneath the cruel lash, 
while we, like so many brute beasts, stood by in 
silence." 

" Is the woman indeed dead ?" asked the mag- 
istrate, with a look of dismay. 

** I fear so," replied Joel Tyler, who had been 
examining her carefully. 

♦* Well, and if she is," said the minister, **tho 
fault surely is not ours, for we but did our duty, 
and the rest is a judgment from God upon her 
sins." 

"Call that religion?" muttered the justice 
between his teeth. ** I would sooner run my ribk 
of hell, than to believe in it." 

Minister Blackmer heard the words of the pro- 
fane man distinctly, but he omitted to reprove 
him. 

The rude jailer knelt down, and carefully dis- 
posing the folds of the shawl about Rose Burn- 
ham's person, he lifted the slender form in his 
arms. 

** Take her to my house," said Goodman 
Bloomfield, with a side-long glance at the magis- 
trate and the minister. " It is hard by, and if 
we are in time, something may yet be done for 
her." 

Accordingly the jailer bore his precious burden 
in that direction, while the crowd followed be- 
hind in awe-struck silence. Every possible means 
was used to restore her, but it was all in vain, 
for the spirit ofRoseBumham had joined the 
glorious company of saints and martyrs who had 
" suffered for righteousness' sake," and entered 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

The fact of this sudden and most unexpected 
death, sent a thrill of horror throughout the 
whole community. No one desired to feel the 
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slightest responsibility in the matter, and there- 
fore one changed it to the shoulders of another, 
until, at last, nearly the whole burden rested up- 
on minister Blackmer. The tide of public inter- 
est which had risen so high In his favor, began 
to ebb rapidly, until he found it necessary to quit 
the place, and finally to leave the country. A 
few years after, Mercy Bloomfield became the 
wife of Mark Ashley, and in connection with her 
other duties, most faithfnlly did she perform her 
promise to Rose Bumham ; for beneath her fos- 
tering care, the boy grew up with all his moth- 
er's virtue, but with less of the impulsive spirit 
of resistance, which had hastened her martyrdom. 

It may seem to some thoughtful minds, that 
this relation is but a gloomy vision to bring up 
from the past, but then it is only of things as 
they were. Let us thank heaven, in this en- 
lightened age, that all religious intolerance and 
bigotry have passed away, and that persecution 
for opinion's sake, is now unknown. We will 
admit, that it is sometimes whispered, that the 
evidence of certain persons is not considered reli- 
able in courts of justice, on account of their re- 
ligious belief, and even though they have named 
the name of Christ, and worship the one living 
and true God, yet they are not to be accounted 
as Christians, because of a difference in certain 
delicate points of doctrine. Yet we should con- 
sider this as a vile slander upon our times, and 
pass it by in silence. 

It would be well however, as we criticize the 
past, to remember that future generations are 
yet to hold the candle to our deeds, and by that 
clear light, many a spot and blemish may be re- 
vealed, which will stand forth as darkly and 
gloomily upon our day, as do the deeds of the 
past upon the history of the future. 



A ROBIN SINGING IN THE BAIN. 

Softly, softly, my heart ! 

Hear the rustle of tlie rain. 
Holy feet are on the grass, — 

Holy feet are on the grain. 
Falling with a slumberous sound, 
Making music on the ground, 
Over hill and over plain 
Lo ! "the Angel of the Rahi." 

Softly, softly, my heart ! 

What sweet sound breaks over thee. 
Fills the mouth of murky mom 

With such rapturous melody T 



'Tis as if some voice I heurd 
Other than a singing bird. 
Chide me for this trustless pain. 
Through life's long and lonesome rain ! 

Blessed singer of the soul ! 

Rare interpreter of Faith ! 
With thy rain-beat breast and wings. 

Still thy quivering anthem saith — 
" Sunshine yet shall warm my breast ; 
Trees shall leaf to hide my nest ; 
Qod has said, hencelbrth shall be 
No more flood o'er land or sea." 

Robin, with diviner faith. 

Singing in the April rain. 
Teach my wavering lips such peace 

They will never more complain. 
Heart of mine ! Thou too, shouldst mng. 
Of the everlasting Spring, — 
Of the sunshine that shall lie 
Round thee, brightly, by and by. 

A. K. 

Cauawagay P«. 



THE BIBLE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

BY REV. B. W. EETNOLnS. 

There is a remarkable characteristic in the Bi- 
ble histories, to which I desire to invite the read- 
er's notice. No doubt it has occurred to all the 
more attentive readers of the sacred records ; but 
its importance justifies a prominent presentation 
of it. I allude to the unhcsitating/r an A:w«s with 
which the foibles, errors and crimes of God's ser- 
vants and witncHses are disclosed. No attempt 
is made by the sacred historians to screen any 
man's infirmities — no matter what position he 
held, or in what relation he stood to God or man. 
With a matter-of-fact simplicity — with a straight 
forward sincerity — the sins of those memorable 
characters are divulged, and their affinity to or- 
dinary men thus unconsciously illustrated. With 
one solitary exception, they delineate no human 
character — either as prophet, priest or king — 
in which some alloy of infirmity is not betmywi. 
Moses, David, Solomon, Peter, Paul, John — the 
prominent figures in the Hebrew and Christian 
calendars — arc all marred by imperfections inci- 
dental to our common humanity. And even that 
EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER is delineated without any 
apparent consciousness of its sublimity — the bi- 
ographer never pausing to admire its fine •propor- 
tions, or trying to enlist the admiration of his 
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readers — bat confining himeelf studiously to his 
narratiTe ; like the coral at work beneath the 
sea — never antioipating the applai»e that shall 
salute his creeoent reef, when its o(Hnpletcd out- 
line shall rise above the waves. 

It is quite natural that men of sceptical ten- 
dencies, should have endeavored to create a preju- 
dice against the Bible, and against the message 
entrusted to it, on account of this unreserve and 
simple frankness of communication. Thcj assume 
to r^^rd it as a su^icious circumstance, that 
the Almighty is represented as communicating 
divine truth, and founding a dispensation of re- 
ligion, through the agency of men guilty of the 
crimes imputed to David, and Peter and Paul. 
They would have had the Lord more scrupulous 
in the selection of his instruments, so that no 
scandal could have attached to his revelation.' 

It is usual with God, however, to work by 
methods directly counter to what men would have 
advised or anticipated ; so that it by no means 
follows that he is not the author of a given pro- 
cedure, becaose it flouts our darling judgment. 
The special circumstance which is hero supposed 
to be prejudicial to the Bible, may be found, up- 
on dose observation, to enhance its authority, by 
evincing a divine agency in its composition, and 
a superhuman wisdom in the method of its com- 
mmiication. 

Now, in the first place, the circumstance that 
the men of the Bible are described as imperfect 
and erring, affords strong presumptive evidence 
of the aulhenlicity of their alleged commission 
and work. The sceptic shakes his head at the 
idea, that God used such men for a holy and spir- 
itual mission. It is evident, then, that if the 
sceptic were to invent a Bible, with a view to 
passing it off as a divine book, he would not form 
i! his prophets, his psalmist, or his evangelL^ts out 
^ of such coarse material. In his fictitious Bible, 
he would carefully guard against scandal and in- 
credulity, by giving to the world his alleged rev- 
elation through spotless and perfect instruments. 
His work being a pure fabrication j constructed 
out of his imagination, and intended to secure 
general acceptance and a divine emanation, — he 
would cut away all excrescences sliable to offend a 
fiwtidious taste — avoid all incongruities in his 
characters, and all discrepances in his narratives, 
^ diffusing over the whole creation a mellow at- 
noephere of super-human virtue. 

Any man — any body of men — fabricating a 
revelation, would pursue a similar course. They 
would construct a Bible, and invent a series of 
divine manifestations, on a totally different prin- 



ciple from that which forms the basis of the Ue- 
brew and Christian Scriptures. 

Indeed, it is rare that we find, in authentic 
and profane history, a literal and dispassionate 
statement of facts, without that peculiar coloring 
of the imagination that imparts to remote jiersons 
and events a picturesque and ideal charm. And 
when men — without any basis of facts — com- 
mit themselves entirely to the creative faculty, 
they almost inevitably conceive an ideal perfec- 
tion, that floats intangibly above [human experi- 
ence. Sinoe the men of the Bible then — the al- 
leged instruments of God*s communications — 
are altogether different from those which any 
body would invent, for the purpose of imposture; 
and different, also, from the spontaneous crea- 
tions of the imagination ; it follows that their 
existence and reputed spiritual functions have a 
divine authenticity, and that the Bible had a 
super-human origin. 

In making a revelation of divine truth to man, 
and founding a religion in the world, God might 
doubtless have committed their keeping and pro- 
mulgation to sinless beings. Ho might have cre- 
ated an order of beings expressly to receive his 
inspiration, and to publish and* confirm his law. 
In that case, the Bible histories — the records of 
the revelation or of the religion — would have 
presented no instance, perhaps, of God communi- 
cating directly with a sinful person ; and our ' 
fastidious objections would thus have been anti- 
cipated. But it suffices to remark, in reference 
to this method, that it was not what God saw fit 
to adopt. He saw fit — not merely to make a 
revelation to imperfect men — but to confide it 
to their care and administration. It was not 
only given to guide and to save sinners, but sin- 
ners were ordained to preserve, proclaim, and per- 
petuate its living word. If — in some of those 
consecrated persons — we discover a largo alloy 
of earthline8s, we should remember that they 
were favorable specimens of their age ; and even 
if they were not, I know not who is competent to 
disprove the divine wisdom in their selection. 
Perhaps the treasure was committed to ** earthen 
vessels' * — as Paul expresses the idea in relation 
to the early Christians — ** that the'excellency of 
the power might be of God," and not of men, — 
that the manifestation miglit seem more unmis- 
takably divine, by owing none of its effects to 
the personal worth of the inntrument. 

There is one fact that justifies this divine pro- 
cedure, even to our limited apprehension : The 
truth and the work confided to those men, ennobled 
them above their fellows, and made their fame im^ 
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morlal, God's cause found them full of imper- 
fection, and as imperfect beings it elected them 
to their mission ; but that mission sublimated 
their crude natures, elevated the plane of their 
experience, and made them at last worthy of their 
consecration. As an illustration of this remark, 
no history is more impressive than that of Peter. 

Peter belonged to Galilee — a kind of Hoosier 
province — where the very speech of the people 
Ix^trayed them as a rude, half-civilized tribe. 
Many of the Galileans were soldiers ; but Peter 
belonged to a still lower class — being a simple 
fisherman. Was he a fit man to select for a lead- 
ing part in the most solemn and weighty of all 
mortal business ? Was his a namb fit to be record- 
ed on a scroll brighter than Caesar's, — to live 
in the memory and veneration of men to the re- 
motest posterity ? It is God's work, and marvel- 
lous in our sight. 

Peter became a follower of Christ. The most 
obvious feature of his character was an absorbing 
enthusiasm, — his leading tendency , a passionate 
impetuosity. If he had lived in this country at 
the present day, he would probably have been a 
Garrisonian, and might have figured honorably 
in some of our despatches from Kansas. He be- 
gan to attend Christ under the impulse of min- 
gled admiration and hope, supposing that he 
. would presently assume the throne of Israel ; take 
signal vengeance on the insolent Romans ; re-es- 
tablish the dominion of David in more than pris- 
tine splendor ; and of course promote his poor 
followers to some very enviable positions. 1 am 
afraid that Peter, at this time, was little better 
than an oflBco seeker — though the price of his 
promotion wius not, as it is in too many cases, an 
unprincipled sycophancy lavished upon selfish 
ambition. He was very zealous and resolute in 
the Master's service, so long as this hope remain- 
ed to animate him. He travelled over the coun- 
try attending mass meetings, with great persist- 
ence and self-gratulation, — wrangling with oth- 
er disciples, on one occasion, as to which should 
be greatest in their impending kingdom, desir- 
ing to build tabernacles for Jesus, Moses and 
Elias, in order that he might detain the fascina- 
ting glory of the Transfiguration, — and impetu- 
uously drawing his sword and slashing at the 
midnight band, as they came to arrest his Lord. 

Finding his Master in custody, being tried on 
a capital charge, and likely to fall under the 
hatred of the priests ; and seeing that he was 
disposed to employ his supernatural power for 
the preservation of his life — Peter's mind under- 



went a dreary revulsion. All his prospects for 
life were dashed with the blackness of disappoint- 
ment. His imaginary kingdom, and the conquer- 
ing pomp of his Messiah, faded behind the judg- 
ment hall of Pilate, like the semblance of majes- 
ty on a cloud at sunset. Fear, and dreadful ap- 
prehension, mingled with his disappointment. 
His companions were scattered — he knew not 
whither. He, alone, had followed the Master to 
the scene of his condemnation, and the shade of 
the evolving tragedy impended over him. Sel- 
fishness — influencing too much his devotion to 
Christ, under his prosperity — now urged him to 
deny Christ, in the dubious hour of his calamity. 
One denial made ^him yet more a coward — hifl 
terror grew with his guilt, — and treachery, 
falsehood and profanity fi^rmed the trinity of his 
baseness. Finally, as the wild reproachful eye 
of his betrayed leader rested on him, and he heard 
the prophetic signal which had foretold his fall, 
the heart of the man wad wrung with sudden an- 
guish, and he went out and " wept bitterly." 

Hitherto the record has presented Peter in no 
very prepossessing light. But at this point, we 
open a new chapter in this Apostle's experience. 
The resurrection of Christ brings Peter's nature 
up from the dust, and gives him a perception of 
spiritual realities. He begins to see that Christ's 
kingdom is of a different nature from David 's, 
and his work something nobler than breaking the 
bands of Ca)6ar. The Holy Ghost pours on him 
an effusion that transmutes his Galilean soul into 
a new metal, which hardship and danger, suffer- 
ing and death, can render only more invincibly 
firm and glorious. 

Henceforward, then, we find Peter faithful, 
self-denying, courageous — meeting all the ter- 
rors of man as the rock meets the noisy breakers, 
and dashing them back in triumphant scorn. It 
is an imprt^ssive instance of the transforming pow- 
er of God's spirit, to behold this simple, selfish, 
and timid Galilean peasant changed into a self- 
denying and intrepid Apostle — evincing, ever 
after , a constancy of purpose and heroism of spirit, 
that no historic legend can outshine. And is not 
our admiration of the power of Christianity en- 
hanced, by seeing it invigorate so weak a nature? 
Could we realize its worth as the wisdom and 
power of heaven, so vividly as we now do, had it 
been enshrined in souls as grand as Plato's, or 
published by the virgin lips of Hypatia ? With a 
diviner majesty does it approach us — as it' seems 
to me — since we observe it creating its own glo- 
rious shrine out of the commonest hearts, and 
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forging from the very infiimitiee of mankind the 
weapons of moral conquest. 

That which appears so conspicuously in Peter's 
experience, is noticablc in that of the other apos- 
tles, especially in that of Paul. When divine 
power struck him down on the road to Damas- 
cus, he had a murderous heart » and an intolerant 
Jewish mind. But the grace of God wrought in 
him 80 effectually, that mercy tempered liis heart 
to the gentleness of a child, and the genius of the 
Gospel made him the most Uiseral minded of all 
the apostolic band. Ho became worthy of the 
ministry to which he was elected ; and wiiile he 
preach<i the love of Christ to idolaters, was him- 
self its most con8j)icuou8 monument. So it has 
been in all subsequent ages, God has chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the wise ; 
and by opening the flood-gates of his purpose in- 
to the vacant heart of some despised mortal, has 
shed a r^encrating omnipotence into every vein, 
muscle and fibre — making that elect soul the 
sovereign power of his age. 

Perhaps few persons have considered how much 
the worth' and interest of the Bible are enhanced 
by its aearchingly accurate portraitures of human 
infirmity. It is these very infirmities in God's 
chosen servants, which, by bringing them to the 
level of ordinary experience, awakens a living 
sympathy in every heart. We recognize them as 
our brethren in imperfection ; and both in the 
depth of their abasement and in the height of 
their exaltation, they touch a responsive senti- 
ment in our bosoms. These men, we reflect, were 
manifestly our kindred ; they had their peculiar 
defects, temptations, struggles, humiliations, as 
we have ours ; like us, they had a mingled na- 
ture — crossed by dark threads of evil, and light- 
ed up by celestial glimmerings ; like us, they 
journeyed on with altt^nate defeat and victory, 
with battered armor and tattered flag, with shat- 
tered ranks and mournful music — above all, 
"With a prevailing trust, a reconciling faith, lead- 
ing them on to the arch of triumph Ijcyond the 
gates of death. 

Tliere are people who search the Bible as a 
geologist searches the projecting strata, to gath- 
er up petrified dogmas, and display the organic 
remains of defunct theologies. Indeed, most 
per^jns appear to vuhie the Bible mainly as a 
convenient depository of texts — as a comjjendi- 
um of morals and a collection of abNtract doc- 
trines. Now, the Bible is infinitely more. 
While, in relation to doctrine, it furnishes the 
elements of dogmatic systems, it also furnishes a 



vast variety of experience^ adapted to illustrate 
and confirm the spirit of religion pervadmg all 
faiths. It is not only a revelation of God's char- 
acter and designs, but a revelation of man's heart 
and aspirations.' One is the necessary coun- 
terpart of the other. Hence the biographic 
and historic element, mingled with the abstract 
and didactic. Hence the naked fidelity with 
which human nature is delineated. The charm 
and glory of humanity are in this book. It con- 
tains about the only frank and impartial histo- 
ries we possess. There never was such fearful, 
indiscriminate daguerreotyping any where else. 
Whoever enjoyed the distinction of being God's 
agent, paid the penalty of his election by having 
his whole personality engraved — irrevocably em- 
bossed on the tablet of Revelation. On that im- 
perishable plate. Divine Inspiration fixed the 
moral image of every actor, as it successively 
passed from one epoch of his experience to anoth- 
er, — just as the storm of fire that swept over 
living Pompeii, petrified into an eternal monu- 
ment the forms and attitudes of life, as death 
found them in that devoted city. 

We have in the Bible, accordingly, a vast 
amount of human character and experience. No 
man is placed in an ideal atanosphere to soften 
his defects ; nor is any subjected to an invidious 
caricature. There is neither a romantic exagger- 
ation of this person's merits, nor a satirical thnist 
at that one's defects. No one admires the mild 
temper of St. John, or denounces the treachery 
of Judas. Every circumstance is stated with a 
dispassionate calmness and a kind of unconscious 
candor — no matter whose virtues or vices are 
being commemorated ; and there the record 
stands, without reflection or qualification — as 
though the men wrote by dictation of somebody 
else, and did not presume to color the narrative 
with their personal feelings or private reflec- 
tions. 

And hence there is diffused through those 
Bible histories an air of impressive reality. 
Their simplicity — their unaflected frankness — 
is their pawport to all but universal acceptance. 
Since no grace of art is so insinuating as untu- 
tored honesty, those narratives have always spo- 
ken to the common heart of mankind with a 
power of conviction, and with a perpetual fresh- 
ness of interest, unknown to any thing else treas- 
ured in human language. 

Bvffaloy -Y. F. 
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[In giving onr readers the following poem which is so 
full of matured and finely expressed thought, we 
cannot forbear prefacing it with the appreciative 
remarks of the literary friend of the young author 
through whom it was conveyed. 

<* There are some lines in it that express as happily, 
and as in few words aa I ever saw it done, the truth 
that our own fedings give hue and character to the 
outer world. Isaiah does it more largely and rich- 
ly to be sure, in his projection of the gladness of 
the converted soul upon external nature. * Ye shall 
go out with joy, and be led forth with praise : the 
mountains and the hills shall break forth before 
you into singing, and all the trees of the field shall 
clap their hands. Instead of the thorn shall come 
up the fig tree, and instead of the briar shall come 
up the myrtle tree.* 

But though Clara is no Isaiah, she has expressed well 
the conception of nature and life by the innocent. 
Then, what is best, the good Universalist Christian 
faith that in all her poems insists on light, even 
though latent and unseen, under every darkness."] 

STORMS ON THE SEl OF LIFE. 

Husn ! little sister, hear how the wild waves fiercely 

roar. 
And mariners are shrieking, wrecked, dying on the 

shore ; 
See how the lightning quivers, and all the fiends of air 
Seem spreading in the heavens their black tents of 

despair; 
See how the great sea-monsters seem ever drawing 

near. 
And wonder, child, no longer, my soul is sick with 

fear. 

Hush, little sister, listen ! IsH true thou canst not hear 

The moans of living waters, that ever haunt my ear ? 

The storms and wrathfUl billows, is't true thou canst 
not see? 

And mortal barks unnumbered struggling with des- 
tiny? 

I see where thou art sporting, there only flowers grow 
wild, 

Down m the quiet valley, happy little child ! 

And like a shell, thine ear.holds the music of its clime, 

And only forest voices, may with thy footsteps chime; 

And into life thou'rt gazing, with such wild wonder- 
ing eyes. 

That all their blue and brightness are shadowed on 
its skies : 

Yet, had I power, bright sister, to clasp thee there 
from life, 

Though trembling in the tempest, I*d lead thee to 
the strife. 



For 'tis the deepest thunder that quickens mortal ears 
To hear the wond'rous music that leads the inarch of 

spheres ; 
And from each frail bark foundered a spirit doth 

unfurl. 
And every bounding billow throws up a priceleas 

pearl ; 
So limpid are the waters the mighty monsters sweep, 
That wc may see how wond'rous the workings in the 

deep. 

Then listen, little sister ; though lovely is thy vale, 
Th' immortal light of wisdom will make its gnnbwuM 

pale, 
And there are birds that hover around the sailmg 

soul. 
That sing and sing forever, and charm it to its goal ; 
And if there wore no darkness we might not see the 

stars ; 
And all the mountain storm-clouds are only beauty's 

cars. 

Then listen, little ^ster, and I will pray a prayer, — 
Not that the gracious Father will keep thee from all 

care. 
Not that thine eye empowered may pierce the great 

soul sea, 
Not Ibr the vale embowered, but I'll pray this prayer 

for thee. 
When through life's trying tempeste ihy snow-white 

sails are whirled, 
Only that God will keep them *< iiii^>otted from the 

world." 

Clasa. 
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Sacred to memory are these June days. On 
just such a morning as this the Good Shepherd 
for the first time laid his hand upon one of the 
lambs of our flock, and bore her away to rest in 
green pastures ; and his shining pathway has 
ever since lured us from the dark valleys of life, 
though sometimes the way seems long and the 
goal distant. 

On just such mornings too we celebrated his 
birthdays who was the honored head of the house- 
hold. IluBhcd the day now posses, ushered in by 
no serenade of happy sabbath school children be- 
neath the window, and only the plaintive trill of 
a bird upon the apple bough whose language the 
heart interprets as ** gone, gone." And yet 
June buds and blooms, and takes no note of those 
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whose loving lives intjprprcted her dWinest beau- 
ty, — 80 to ufi it sometimes eeemfl in this low es- 
tate, but they are not debarred from the day. 
Th^e subtle aire that touch so mysteriously my 
brow, this blending of all beauty outside my 
window that makes me close my eyes and yearn 
for a higher and finer life to comprehend more 
completely the words of God, — all these are un- 
sealed books to them, which they read ** with 
larger, other eyes than ours." 

With hushed spirit I strive to know something 
of th^r bleesednecB; but mortal eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard the harmonies of that celestial 
city, and I will go about my daily cares and pa- 
tiently wait my summons there. Not for a hap- 
pier world were these June mornings fashioned, 
but to impress us more completely with the 
thoughts of immortality. 



The Pentecostal Week, as one has aptly term- 
ed the great Anniversary week, — the season so 
crowded with the spiritual results of the year, so 
rich at this time in its harvest of ripened and 
matozed thought, is over ; but just as spring 
yields to summer, just at that most delicious time 
when the rosy raoaith assumes undisputed sway, 
and the trees '* lay their wkUe arms across the 
fields," I remember the meeting of a Conven- 
tion belonging to the sect I love, that has always 
followed this eventful week. Now it is to con- 
vene at a place that is a Mecca to me, and with 
two dear friends I join the company thither. 

This is the sacred place where my thoughts 
have so often traveled, — this quiet church in 
this lovely rural town ; and among these heralds 
of the Gospel that are gathered here, with the 
young and noble band who have matured in the 
Burs^ry of the church and are now ready and 
eager to be about their Father's business, there 
stands another £cftm invisible to all save me. Not 
with onfaltoring voice and pale, calm face, lined 
with caio and thought, as he last moved among 
his brethren, stands he before my vision to-day. 
I see him in that pulpit as years ago he stood for 
the first time before the world as a teacher, in 
the fiiBt flixsh of manhood, his whole being bowed 
in the pcesenoe of his Father, the power of a great 
truth lOTcing him from his secluded life into the 
great field of humanity, from which service he 
never cast back one lingering look. I am recal- 
ling all the events of that first day in his minis- 
try when friends beckon me to follow them. We 
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are welcomed at a pretty cottage adjoining, and 
my name calls up his memory to the hostess. In 
this very dwelling he spent that first eventful day 
— a day often referred to by her departed father, 
who foretold a useful life to one so absorbed in 
the work he had undertaken. Here at noon, in 
the pauses of his service, he paced this very room, 
and the patriarch, who pitied the deep anxiety of 
the youth, sat at his feet when again in the pul- 
pit he poured forth his soul in prayer and exhor- 
tation. 

We visit Mount Auburn and linger beside quiet 
mounds where our beloved lie ; but never does 
my spirit feel that theirs are so near as in places 
where they have wept and prayed, and suffered 
and grown strong. Such a place has been this 
church and cottage. 

III. 

** Why are they shut?" is the burden of one 
of Horace Smith's finest poems where he makes 
his appeal for the open church door that it may 
daily invite the worldly and wayfaring man one 
moment into its sacred retreat. And who has 
ever slipped aside from the morning rush in a city 
street into the quiet aisles of an open church, and 
not felt for one moment that the Lord was in his 
holy temple ? 

The morning meetings perhaps toned the spirit 
of our anniversary week more than any other 
services ; and the open church door at early dawn 
may turn many a soul into its right channel, and 
save many from the temptations that beset the 
busy day. 

A remembered voice — ** a low voice, that most 
excellent thing in woman" — lingers with me yet 
as it fell upon my ear in a recent morning prayer 
meeting ; and no one could have yielded his heart 
to the influence of the season without having been 
made better by those pleading accents. One little 
thought I will record. The beauty of the early 
June morning had so impressed her with the Fa- 
ther's presence during her early walk, that in the 
completeness of her joy she would willingly have 
passed from earth. Then the thought came that 
her passing away might be as silent and unnoted 
as the falling blossoms around her. At that mo- 
ment, while passing under the trees, an apple 
blossom dropped at her feet, and as she looked 
upon it, she remembered that it had fulfilled its 
mission up in the tree, and in duo time would 
come the ripened fruit. So might we be leaves on 
t hetree of life living our little time, but still doing 
our work and leaving when we dropped some 
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germs of good that should ripen Into rich fruit 
and refresh some drooping heart. 

A thought was that to be placed beside **foot- 
prints on the sands of time," and long shall I re- 
member the lesson of the apple blossom. 

ir. 

We were visiting the place renowned as the 
birth-place of the venerated Adams, and our host 
kindly proposed a ride among its charming lo- 
calities. It comes before me in panoramic views 
— that morning ride, — the stately elms along the 
avenue leading to the residence of Josiah Quincy, 
the old mansion house where he now resides, nes- 
tled in its wealth of green, the fine estate and the 
venerable old homestead of the Adamses, — such 
a spot as one might love to spend a few years in 
after the tough battle of political life, — and the 
long sweep of Boston bay dotted all over with 
islands. But after all, the little brown houses, 
the birth places of the illustrious father and son, 
and one of them the early residence of that true 
wife and mother, the representative woman of 
the olden times, possessed the greatest attraction. 
In that simple home the wife of John Adams liv- 
ed her earnest life and penned those rare letters, 
— letters that first made me conscious of how 
much courage and decision could dwell in the 
heart of a woman. There, when only eight years 
old, ** little Johnny" read Rollins' Ancient His- 
tory while sitting by her side, and like the Ro- 
man matron, her earliest lessons were lessons of 
liberty and patriotism. From those hill tops she 
watched the besieged city, and full of cheerful 
hope and courage wrote the daily journal for her 
absent husband, unshaken by the distant roar of 
artillery, and nerved for any trial that her coun- 
try demanded. 

We love to hear the little gossip of these char- 
acters of the olden times, to know just how they 
looked and acted behind the curtain, and the old 
story of the courtship of John Adams came to us 
with new zest from the lij^e of one whose mother 
had sometimes sat at the table of parson Smith — 
the father of his "Portia." Added to this bit of 
gossip we got another ; and we suspect from the 
cliaracter of the two stories, that the parson's 
daughters were spicy little witches, who would 
sow their wild oats, even beneath the frown of a 
puritan father, pretty much as the daughters of 
Eve will do even down to our day. 

T, 

While trimming the rose-bushes around our 
door this morning, and getting in consequenoe an 



occasional sctatch, the power of association, that 
sends us on strange journeys and into forgotten 
paths even during the most trivial occupations, 
sent mo into an odd old town on the sea-shore, to 
a particular spot in one of its crooked Judean 
streets, and recalled a certain summer afternoon 
with which was connected a trite circunistance. 
Perhaps it is not worth recording, but these flash- 
es of memory, that come with the scent of spring 
violets, June roses, the chirp of a bird, the gur- 
gling of a stream, or even the scratch of a thorn, 
cannot be altogether worthless, or they would 
not be BO daguerreo typed upon the mind. So I 
will record the incident of which these scratches 
have reminded me ; and they who are so gift- 
ed as to find sermons in stones and good in every 
thing, may not pass it by. 

1 was accompanying ** my best friend" on bis 
parochial calls, and after awhile vro found oui^ 
selves resting in a cool and cosy parlor, with a 
matron and her fair young daughter. I vras 
weary and listless, and while he conversed in his 
usual easy and cheerful way with the matron, I 
sat at the open window and reveled in the cool 
breeze as it played through the rose tree that 
shaded and peeped in at the casement. Then, 
woman like, I took an inventory of the snug par- 
lor ; and its nicely braided mats on the floor, as- 
paragus sprays in the white-washed chinmey cor- 
ner, its tastefully covered looking glass, under 
which hung a curiously contrived pin-cushion, 
its little table covered with a snow-white cloth, 
on which reposed the family Bible with the fold- 
ed spectacles resting on the cover, and the fresh 
flowers upon the mantel-piece, were tokens to me 
of a well-ordered household. But the young 
girl who sat busily at her sewing, with her work- 
basket beside her filled with all those pretty im- 
plements of industry that tell as plainly as draw- 
ing, or painting, or any other accomplishment, 
the fine taste and strivings after the beautiful, 
she drew most completely my attention. As I sat 
watching the fine play of her features, as she oc- 
casionally raised her eyes from her sewing and 
glanced at her mother and pastor with listening 
and appreciative countenance, she chanced to 
meet my eye resting, I doubt not, lovingly upon 
her ; for I was thinking of a little fairy girl at 
homo who might one day, I hoped, sit by me thus 
in her matured grace and beauty. She blushed 
rosy red, and plied her needle a little nervously 
for awhile, and to relieve her I began to dally 
with the roses and praise their delicate beauty. 
Then I attempted to break one from the bush ; 
but my new gloves didn't seem disposed to bend 
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*o the task when the thorns ferociously assailed 
them, and so, as discretion seemed the better part 
of valor, I yielded to the thomSjWhile I continu- 
ed chatting about the roses and all pleasant 
things. As we arose to leave, and while making 
our adieus to mamma, the little daughter darted 
from the room, and soon returned with a choice 
bunch of the coveted flowers, fairer and rarer 
than those that had conquered me, and presented 
them with a modest grace. There was no fear 
of the stems, for she had wound them carefully 
with x^per, and as I stepped into the street and 
began more minutely to examine the choice gift, 
I found the roses were^ completely stripped of 
their thorns. I knew instantly how well my 
beet friend would appreciate the delicate act, and 
admiringly drew his attention to it. He smiled 
with a radiant smile as he examined completely 
the Toees, and placing them again in my hand, 
said, ** a true woman." 

Now I have been wondering what was in his 
mind when he made that expression, for the 
yoHBg girl knew nothing of the conventionalities 
of life, and that thought to remove the thorns 
waa spontaneous ; but as I think over the long 
array of those I have looked upon as model wo- 
men, this little act is magnified until it seems to 
me the germ of true womanly greatness. 

This desire to remove the thorns from life, 
makes the tender daughter ,wife and mother, and 
often the hero of social life. It makes woman 
the missionary and the philanthropist ; it has 
led her to the field of battle among the wounded 
sjldiers, it has taught her to guide the boat over 
the tossing waves to save the wrecked, and it has 
even steadied her nerves to command the stately 
ship. The homely duties of daily life too, are 
sanctified by this spirit, for it takes more of the 
real elements of goodness and greatness to do 
toagh, common, homely things graciously, than it 
does to accomplish stately and daring deeds that 
the worid will applaud. 

But 1 did not imagine that the scratch on my 
hand would lead me off into such a train of 
thought, but now 1 have 'started, I am inclined 
to go a little fiirther. What 1 wish to say, how- 
ever, is so much better said by some one else in a 
volume that lies beside me — Robertson's Ser- 
mons — that upon second thought I will use some 
penciled passages to close. In considering the 
glory of the virgin mother which is in other words 
the glory of what is womanly in character, he says: 

" Remarkable, first of all, in this respect, is 
her considcratcness. There is gentle, womanly 
tact in those words, * They have no wine.' Un- 



selfish thoughtfulncss about others' comforts, not 
her own ; delicate anxiety to save a straitened 
family from the exposure of their poverty ; and 
moreover, for this is very worthy of observation, 
carefulness about gross, material things : a sen- 
sual thing, we might truly say, — wine, the in- 
strument of intoxication ; yet see how her femi- 
nine tenderness transfigured and sanctified such 
gross and common, things, — how that wine 
which, as used by the revellers of the banquet, 
might be coarse and sensual, was in her use sanc- 
tified, as it was by unselfishness and charity ; a 
thing quite heavenly, glorified by the Ministry of 
Love. 

It was so that in old times, with thoughtful 
hospitality, Rebekah offered water at the well to 
Abraham's way-worn servant. It was so that 
Martha showed her devotion to her Lord even to 
excess, being cumbered with much serving. It 
was so that the women ministered to Christ out 
of their substance, — water, food, money. They 
took these low things of earth, and spiritualized 
them into means of hospitality and devotion. 

And this is the glory of womanhood ; surely 
no common glory ; the glory of unsensualizing 
coarse and common things, the objects of mere 
sense, meat and drink and household cares, ele- 
vating them by the spirit in which she minister- 
ed them, into something transfigured and sub- 
lime. 

The humblest mother of a poor family who is 
cumbered with much serving or watching over a 
hospitality which she is too poor to delegate to 
others, or toiling for love's sake in household 
work, needs no emancipation in God's sight. It 
is the prerogative and the glory of her woman- 
hood to consecrate the meanets things by a min- 
istry which is not for self." 

Ho gives us a new thought in answer to the 
question, How has Christianity exalted woman, 
and gratefully should woman accept her part of 
that perfect type of Humanity : *' It was not 
manhood but humanity that was made divine in 
Christ. Humanity has its two sides ; one side 
in the strength and intellect of manhood ; the 
other in the tenderness, and faith, and submis- 
sion of womanhood. Man and woman, not man 
alone, make up hamnn nature. In Christ not 
one alone but both are glorified. Strength and 
Grace — Wisdom and Love — Courage and Pu- 
rity — Divine Manliness : Divine Womanliness. 
In all noble characters you find the two blended; 
in him — the noblest — blended into one entire 
and perfect Humanity." 

«* Before Christ the qualities honored as divine 
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were peculiarly the virtues of the man : Courage 

— Wisdom — Truth — Strength. But Christ 
proclaimed the divine nature of qualities entire- 
ly opposite : Meekness — Obedience — Affection 

— Purity. He said the pure in heart should see 
God. He pronounced the beatitudes of meek- 
ness, and lowliness, and poverty of spirit. Now 
observe these were all of the order of graces 
which were distinctively feminine. And it is 
the peculiar feature of Christianity that it exalts 
not strength nor intellect, but gentleness, and 
lovingness, and virgin purity." 

'* Therefore it was that from time forward wo- 
manhood assumed a new place in the world. 
She in whom these qualities, for the first time 
declared divine in Christ, were the distinctive 
characteristics, steadily and gradually rose to a 
higher dignity in human life. It is not to mere 
civilization, but to the spirit of life in Christy that 
woman owes all she has, and all she has yet to 
gain,'' 

" During the three Protestant centuries, the 
place and destinies of womanhood have been eve- 
ry year rising more and more into great ques- 
tions. Her mission, as it is called in the cant 
language of the day — what it is — that is one 
of the subjects of deepest interest in the contro- 
versies of the day. And unless we are prepared 
to say that the truth, which has been growing 
clearer and brighter for eighteen centuries shall 
stop now exactly where it is, and grow no clear- 
er ; unless we are ready to affirm that mankind 
will never learn to pay less glory to strength and 
intellect, and more to meekness, and humble- 
ness, and pureness than they do now, it follows 
that God has yet reserved for womanhood a larg- 
er and more glorious field for her peculiar quali- 
ties and gifts, and that the truth contained in 
the Virgin's motherhood is unexhausted still." 

E. A. B. 



THE SILENT HOUSE. 

BY ANNA M. BATES. 

Alone and silent doth it stand 
Guarded by a sheltering band, 
By softest airs of Summer fimued. 

Around the mossy gray door stone, 
A few pale primrose flowers have blown 
Amid the wceJLs decay has sown. 

Over the lattice to the eaves, 

The tendrils of the woodbine weave 

A glossy canopy of leaves. 



And sunlight brings its gifts of gold 
To gem the casementB dark and old. 
The roof tree with its moss and mould. 

Yet nothing breaks the alence deep 
That wraps the old house as in sleep. 
And ceaseless vigil seems to keep. 

Through the long Summers green and &ir 

No laughter, no harmonic air. 

Breaks thro* the stillness brooding there. 

Because they say at evening's birth 
Pale forms and faces not of earth. 
Gather around the silent hearth. 

And hold a mystic converse there 
Upon the dim and shadowy stair. 
While the stars tremble up the air. 

And listen to their phantom vows, 
"While tlie moon mezzotints tlie boughs 
That di*oop around the haunted house. 

Alas ! it was not always so ! 

For we remember long ago 

Who sat beside the hearth's red glow. 

Fair children who with laughter sweet 
Had hurried down the village street, 
Withia this quiet home to meet 

But they are sundered far and wide. 
And some have wandei*ed, some have died. 
Far from the olden hearth's dear side. 

The phantoms pale that seem to stay 

Amid the ruin and decay. 

Are shades of hopes long passM away, 

That yet in this old home abide 
To tell of those the parted wide. 
Who wandered from this home and died ! 



THE SAVIOR. 



The tidings which that infant brings. 
Are not for conquerors, or for kings : 
Not for the sceptre or the brand. 
For crowned head, or red right hand. 
But to the contrite and the meek. 
The sinful, sorrowful, and weak : 
Or those who, with a hope sublime. 
Are waiting for the Lord's good time. 
Only for those the angels sing, 
"All glory to our new-born King, 
And peace and good-will unto men, 
Hosannah to our God ! Amen !" 

IMiss Landon. 
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A ToucHiNO Tributk. The first death in the Sab- 
bath Schod comes like the first death in the house- 
hold, full of new experiences and hushing all to si- 
lence. Such an event came recently to the school 
with which we are connected. The death of a sweet 
little girl had shed a sadness oyer the whole neigh- 
bwhood, and on the sabbath after the erent the chil- 
dren assembled and the service book was opened for 
the appropriate service. An attempt was made to 
read, " Our present service refers to the death of 
Sarah — " but the words could not be uttered, and 
for some moments superintendent, pastor, teachers 
and scholars sat in silence, broken only by subdued 
sobs. At length the pastor arose and spoke of her who 
had gone as a flower that death had only transplant- 
ed from one soil to another ; that death was not to be 
feared, it only changed the place of the soul, convey- 
ed it where it would expand in greater beauty ; but in 
caUmg up some tender memories of the vanished bud, 
in alluding to her as she appeared at a certain time 
during a well-remembered festival, speaking words 
that were almost a prophecy of her early departure, 
memory again quivered the voice of the speaker and 
flooded young eyee with tears. '* Were I the Chris- 
tian I should be,*' he at lehgth was enabled to say, 
** I think I should not appear all trembling and un- 
nerved before you as I do to-day. My voice would 
be firm, and I should strengthen you instead of mak- 
ing you weep." But we remembered how our Sa- 
vior wept at the grave of his friend, even with his 
clear knowledge of, not ikith in, the resurrection, and 
the tender postor^s tears were without censure. A 
touching tribute to the memory of a little child was 
this unuttered service and broken exhortation ; and 
as we sat in the silence our thoughts ran thus : 

Tis sweet to think that angel face 

So lately beaming here. 
Was sent a messenger of grace 

Some earthly mist to clear. 

And like the early bird at mom. 

Her song though quickly sung. 
Will through life's hot and fevered hours 

Like benedictions come. 

Her Ufe was one perpetual hymn 

Prolonged in heaven again ; 
Faith trembles all this silence with 

The same melodious strain. 



A FRiEim sends the following request : "Will you 
oblige me, and I doubt not others, by republishing in 
the Repository one of Mrs. S. C. E. Ma\o*s earliest 
poems, entitled • Midnight Aspirations ?' It is not in 
the volume containing the selections fW)m her writ- 
ings, and it will probably be new to most of your 
younger readers. It was published during the edi- 
tor's residence in Haverhill, which is the only date I 
can give you, as the number containing it, with ma- 
ny others, has long since been sent to distant friends. 
It is in my estimation a beautiful poem, and worthy 
of being better known ; which opinion I think will 
not be considered singular if you comply with my re- 
quest" 

Very gratefully to us comes this solicitation, and as 
we turn over the leaves of the old Repositorys, in 
search of the desired poem, we linger over others, 
written by the same dear hand, fUU of that exquisite 
beauty and grace of spirit that is only given to the 
pure in heart Here is the poem. 

MIDNIGHT ASPIRATIONS. 

Oh for a rest beneath the wild clematis. 
On tlie lone shore where moonlight waves flow free. 
With twining flower-stems fiir my fhkgrant lattice. 
And moss-mound for my knee. 

There would I bend in meek, yet deep devotion. 
And' breathe my prayer in tones that angels love — 
So low that scarce the air would feel its motion. 
Winging its flight above. 

What should I pray f6r in a spot so holy T 
What, — that the angels would approve in heaven ? — 
Pray for a heart more pure, and true, and lowly, — 
To love and be forgiven. 

Pray for a faith to walk through earth all cloudless. 
To hold my heart my open hand within. 
Naked in love — in truth all free and shroudless. 
Hiding no secret sin. 

Pray that that unveiled heart may soothe its yearning 
In the soft linking of undying love — 
Pray that its deep and everlasting burning 
Ascend in flames above. 

Pray that it may be fed with sweet affection — 
Consuming not itself in vain desire. 
Nor wasting out, in lone and deep dejection. 
Its ever quenchless fire. 
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Pray for all holy and unearthly beauty 
To come and make its dwelling in my breoat ; — 
To spread a sweetness o'er the face of duty, 
And make its trials blest 

Oh for a bed beneath the drooping willow. 
Where the vino leafeth in its free delight, 
Where the young moss-buds make a fragrant pillow 
'Neath moonbeams soft and bright 

Angels should watch me thro' my dreamy slumbers, — 
Their lamp should be the holy eye of God — 
And seraph hymns, in soft, entrancing numbers. 
Should rise from every sod. 

Vain, Tain and weary is this ceaseless yearning. 
To shield my spirit from earth's taunting breath ; 
When will this heart be wise in meekly learning 
To wait the shield of death ? 

Death ! death ! why comes with thee the fearful 

vision 
Of pallid features and the hollow eye? 
Thy foot is on the verge of vales Elysian — 
Why fear we thus to die ? 

Oh they are blest indeed, whom thou art leading. 
Early in life, unstained by sin, away ; 
Their hearts are spared the waste of staonchless 
bleeding, 

And pitiless decay. 



If I must linger till the loves I cherish 
Are dead — or froien up in icy hearts, — 
Oh may my trust in thee, my Qod, ne'er 
Till life itself departs ! 



Obituary. Just as we are making up our last pa^ 
ges, a friend writes of the death of Mrs. Lydia 
Bbowngll Tompkins, wife of Mr. John S. Tompkins 
of Bangor, and says, *' she now lies with her four 
children at Mount Auburn." The departure of each 
of those four children has been recorded in the Repos- 
itoi-y by one who loved to meet them in their home, 
and had lain his hand of blessing upon each little 
head ; and now we place the mother's name here and 
look upon it tenderly, for though disease preyed upon 
her and clouded her mind during the last few years 
of her liffe, we recall her in earlier times as the tender 
wife and mother, and the gentle, affectionate friend ; 
and faith loves now to view her clothed upon with 
immortility and in her right mind, welcoming to her 
embrace those dear ones, the last called of which had 
passed from her home almost unconsciously to her. 

May our Father be very near to him who has yield- 
ed up so many treasures, and graciously preserve the 
only remaining jewel, the one little daughter, to cheer 
him in life's downward slope. 



We are requested to preserve in our pages tlie fol- 
lowing tribute to the meuMHry of Miss Lauba CELnti 
LiNELL, only daughter of Rev. W. B. Likkix of 
Oquawka, Illinois. It waa written by a dear fHend 
of the departed — Miss Sarah Dekioeisbeck, asd 
originally published in the Herald and Era. We 
cheerftdly comply with the request, for words written 
to the memory of those we love, are like stars shining 
out upon the dark night 



MY FRIEND LAURA. 

We met her first when vernal Spring-time 
With the laughing breezes played. 

When the sunbeams danced so lightly 
On the flowery, cushioned glade. 

Not fkurer were the fragrant blossoms 
Blooming on the leafy bough, 

Than the genial buds of promise 
Clinging round her beauteous brow. 

Not long she lingered near our pathway. 
Ere we learned to love her much ; 

For, 0, her heart was like a fountain. 
Running o'er at every touch. 

So meek and mild ! She fondly gathered 
Friendship wheresoe'er she went ; 

And in her look so kindly beaming. 
Always nestled sweet content 

Month after month, on airy pinions. 

Floated joyously away ; 
Till, all too soon, from out the future 

Glided down the parting day. 

Again the vernal Spring was spreading 
Carpets o'er the smiling ground. 

And bird notes rang in dulcet numbers. 
Breathing 'gladness all around. 

'Twas then we parted ! sadly parted ! 

Feeling we should meet no more 
This side the dark rolling ocean 

Stretching toward the spirit shore. 

Her home, henceforth, was by the river 
Streaming through the mighty West, 

Bearing many a bark in safety 
O'er its wildly heaving breast 

And in that home the gentle Laura 
Shone a star of pleasant light ; 

But faded soon, a pure white lily. 
Stricken down with arid blight 

They miss her from the hearth and altar ; 
Brothers mourn a sister fled ! 
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fond pareftts weep ib silent angoish 
For a loveljr (laughter dead ! 

' 8he sleeps, &ir girl, beneath the snow-flakes. 

Wrapped in long unbroken rest ; 
Her oold lips sealed, her pale hands folded 
On her cakn, untroubled breast 

Sleep on, sweet sister ! white winged seraphs 
Guard thee with untiring trust ; 

And love, most holy, keeps her vigil 
Round thy consecrated dust 

While Faith sits near, and pointing upward, 
Shows a world of perfect bliss — 

A world where we shall meet with gladness 
All the loved and lost of this. 



Good Ombns. We are encouraged to learn that 
some of the fnends of the ReposHM^ are making ef- 
forts by forming clubs *to increase its circulation. We 
do not wish to intrude upon our readers all the good 
and pleasant words that are written us, for it smacks 
somewhat of the vanity of school girls repeating 
''tells ;'* but occasionally an encouraging line like 
the following, dropped in a letter to us, may induce 
others to interest themselves in increasing our list of 
subsnibers : 

"The Repository is one of my best friends, as 
wannly welcome as any * friend in the flesh' may be ; 
and I cannot think of being without it For some 
time there has been but two copies taken here, but 
their owners have mode circuit preachers of them, 
and the good seed is just beginning to bear fruit We 
are hoping to get a large club for the next volume.*' 

We are pleased to leam that our paper is worthy 
of bang even a circuit preacher, but let its friends re- 
member that a circuit preacher gets but a shabby liv- 
ing, and his family often obliged to live on husks, and 
they may have conscience enough to improve the con- 
dition of the Repository by making it a local preacher 
at once. 



A Gbeat Revival. In a discourse upon the pres- 
ent revival. Rev. A. D, Mayo pays a just tribute to 
the worth of Liberal Christianity : 

"There has been a revival of religion silently pro- 
ceding in America for the last fifty years, compared 
with whose importance the revivals of this year dwin- 
dle to gusts of popular passion. That revival has 
heen the great American movement towards a better 
creedf a purer morality , a deeper piety, a fVeer Clms- 
tian manhood ; we call it Liberal Christianity. — 
Slowly and silently has it gone on, asserting the right 
of reason to question the creeds ; affirming the native 
worth of man, so long obscured by felse dogmas ; pro- 
claiming the paternity of God, too often hidden by a 



gloomy theology ; showing the value of 11 fo in this 
world, so long disparaged by asceticism ; lifting the 
cloud from the future, hung tliere by the fears and 
ignorance of men ; applying Go<rs law to every cor- 
ner of American society ; fiercely challenging great 
wrongs, assailing hoary errors, and charging down on 
time-honored superstitions. This great revival has 
proclaimed the glorious liberty of the children of God, 
and challenged the right of priest, creed or church to 
hold the soul in bondage. It has preached the old 
Gospel • good news,* proclaiming religion a dispensa- 
tion of love, and not a system of despair. Nobody can 
tell how much this movement has done for America. 
Its more apparent results are several religious denom- 
inations, many great associations for practical reform, 
a new spirit of Christian morality in business, politics 
and society, a new vigor and breadth in literature. 
Its disciples, in and out of the church, are counted by 
millions, and need not fear comparison with any 
church for holinees of character." 



A Poor Fellow. By the author of Which ? the 
Right, or the Left? New York : Published 
by Dick & Fitzgerald. Pp. 480. 

We have before us a large and handsome volume 
bearing the above simple yet very significant title. 
The most ofour readei-s will remember the intense 
and general excitement created, not a great while 
ago, by a novel entitled, ** Which T the Right or the 
Left 7" and will no doubt look eagerly into the pages 
of " A Poor Fellow," after they are told that both 
books came from the same pen. What shall we say 
of this latest production of the author of *' Which ?" 
It is as fiir as possible from being like the rubbish us- 
ually denominated Novels, and yet it is just as enter- 
taining, as full of incident, and as absorbing of inter- 
est as the "richest" of them. It is a completely dra- 
matic story, now lively, now grave, now satirical, 
now admonitory, now sketchy, now profound, always 
amusing and always moral. The book is one of the 
literary novelties of the day, and if it does not attain 
a very wide circulation, wo shall be much mistaken. 

Price 9 1,25. Sent to all parts of the country, 
postage prepaid, for this sum, by addressing the pub- 
lisher. New York. * 

* 
The Reason Why : A careful Collection of some 
Thousandfiof lleasons for Things which, though 
generally Known, are imi>erf<'etly Understood. 
A Book of Condensed Scit'ntific Knowledge for 
the Million. Bv the author of ** Inquire 
Within." New Vork : Published by Dick & 
Fitzgerald. Pp. 346. 

This is a goodly sized volume of 356 pages, com- 
prising a sort of Encyclopedia of Scientific Infomia- 
tion of all kin<Is. It is arranged with an Alphubeti- 
cal Index, in referring to wliich you can solve almost 
any problem in Natural Philosophy or Learned Sci- 
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enc6 that may come up. It is a book that will give 
you the cream of the Information that a long course 
of practical experiments and profound study has im- 
parted to the savanti and philosophers of this pro- 
grcsive age. It contains a collection and solution of 
Thirteen Hundred and Thirty-Two FacU in Science 
and Philosophy, some of which, on their first discovery 
puzzled the most learned and apt scholars. 

It is useless to go into details of this excellent 
work. Suffice it to say, that it treats on every im- 
aginable subject pertaining to Causes and Eficcts,and 
must necessarily be invaluable to all persons who do- 
sire Knowledge, and whose means and position in life 
have prevented them from acquiring it by a regular 
and tedious course of study. 

On receipt of $1 the publishers will send this work 
to any prfrt of the country, postage paid. ♦ 

New Music. 

From Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston, we have received the following recent publi- 
cations for the piano, which we commend to the no- 
tice of those of our readers who are interested in mu- 
sical matters. 

First we have a sweet song called *• Baby May,** 
words by Sylvia, music by F. H. Pease. 

Then another song, with a colored vignette, " The 
Lover's Letter Box,'* composed by W. S. Wrighton, 
words by A. Trail, Esq. 

Next we have "Prayer of the Orphan,** by Mer- 
cadante, one of the ** Wayside Flowers of France and 
Italy,** translated and adapted by Theo. T. Barker. 

And for the children a pi-etty little song, " I*ve got 
a little Bible,** music by S. B. Ball. Taken from the 
" Sabbath School Concert Hymns.** 

Debit and Credit. Translated from the German 
of Gustav Freytap. By L. C. 0. With a 
Preface by Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, 
D. D., D. C. L., D. P.U. Pp. 564. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

This is a translation of one of the most popular 
German novels extant The following from the Pre- 
face by the Chevalier Bunsen, gives a very graphic 
description of the work. 

•* The pattern of the web is soon disclosed after the 
various threads have been arranged upon the loom ; 
and yet the reader is occasionally surprised, now by 
the appearance on the stage of a clever Americanized 
German, now by the unexpected introduction of 
threatening complications, and even of important po- 
litical events. Though confined within a seemingly 
narrow circle, every incident, and especially the Po- 
lish struggle, is depicted grandly and to the life. In 
all this the author proves himself to be a perfect ar- 
tist and a true poet, not only in the treatment of sep- 
arate events, but in the far more rare and higher art 
of leading his conception to a satistactory development 
and denouement,** * 



History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 
1815 to the Accet^ion of Eouis Napoleon in 
1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart, D. C. 
L. Vol. 3. New York : Harper & Brotlttra. 
Svo. 1858. 

We are glad to see this great work progressing. 
One volume more will close the series. Then we ^aB 
have a complete history of Modem Europe brought 
down to our own time, all from the same author — 
and he already one of the English classics. The 
comprehensive chapter on German Dterature is worth 
the price of the volume, and will commend it to lov- 
ers of philosophy as well as to lovers of history. ♦ 

Lucy Howard's Journal. By Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
ney. New York : Harper & Brothers. 185S. 

A history of a fireside, fh>m a pen theee maaj 
years known to fiune. The thousands who have ad- 
mired Mrs. Sigourney*s poetry, will need no extrinsic 
inducement to seek a volume of her prose. The book 
is not consecutive in its contents, but it is a collection 
of gems and complete in itsclfl • 

European Acquaintance : being Sketches of Peo- 
ple in Europe. By J. W. De Forest. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1853. 

This is something unique, though a book of Euro- 
pean travels. It is not a sketch of Europe, but d 
Europeans — not of mountains, but of the people who 
live among them ; not of cathedrals and chorchee, 
but of those who officiate within them. The style is 
easy and flowing. The sketches are graphic ; and 
the subject-matter entertaining and profitable. • 

Plain Words to Young Men. By Augostus 

Woodbury. Concord, N. H. : Published hj 

Edson C. Eastman. 

A beautiful 12mo volume containing eight lectures, 
viz. : 1st, Introductory ; 2d, The Young Man at 
Home ; 3d, The Young Man in Society ; 4tli, The 
Young Man in Business ; 5th, Conversation, Read- 
ing, Amusements ; 6th, The Young Man in the State; 
7th, The Young Man in the Church ; 8th, Address 
at North Granville, N. Y. 

We take pleasure in commending this volume of 
practical trutlis, to the young men of our country. 

The following is from the seventh discourse : "The 
Young Man in the Church.*' 

*» The young man should be generous in his relig- 
ion ; welcoming truth from whatever source it may 
come ; reading God's wisdom and love in all ths 
works of his hand, imprinted on the earth and sky — 
each plant and flower, each sun and star, beening the 
impress of Divinity — reading it in the lives of holy 
men, who have spoken as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit ; in the life of Jesus Christ, teaching us 
all of God*s fatherhood, and our own great Brother- 
hood ; reading it in the best experience of our own 
souls, as they have looked up with reverential eye to 
the Father of all truth, and received the inspiring in- 
fluences which he always sends !** * 
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NEW BOOKS CONTINUED. 



LETTERS on the MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
DUTIES OF PARENTS. Bj O. A. Skinner. 1 vol. 
ISmo. Price 38 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN COMFORTER ; a Gift for 
the Afflicted and Bereaved. By Henry Bacon. 1 
vol. ISmo. Price 50 cents. 

POEMS. By Mary Ann Hanmer Dodd. 1 vol. 
12ino. Price 6S cents. 

A TEAR ABROAD ; or, Sketches of Travel in 
Great Britain, France and Switaerland. By Willard 
C. George. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cents. 

SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS OF MRS. 
SARAH C. EDGARTON MAYO ; with a Memoir 
hy her husband. In 1 vol. 12mo. Price $\ ; cloth, 
extra foU ftih, 1,60. 

MEMOIR OF MRS. JULIA H. SCOTT ; with 
her Poems and Selections from her Prose. By Mrs. 
C. M. Sawyer. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 ; extra full 
gilt, 1,60. 

POETRY AND PROSE. By Mrs. Charlotte A. 
Jerauld ; with a Memoir by Henry Bacon. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price #1 ; cloth, extra full gilt, 1,60. 

MEMOIR OF REV. HENRY BACON. By 
Mrs. E. A. Bacon. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 ; full gilt, 
1,50. 

BIOGRAPHY OF REV. HOSEA BALLOU. By 
his youngest son, Maturin M. Ballou. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Cloth, 81 ; extia full gilt, 1,60. 

MEMOIR OF REV. A. B. SOULE. By Caro- 
line A. Soule. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 81 ; full gilt, 
1,60. 

MEMOIR OF REV. STEPHEN R. SMITH. By 
Thomas J. Sawyer. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $i ; ex- 
tra full gilt, 1,50. 

MEMOIR OF REV. JOHN MOORE. By John 
G. Adams. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, 81 ; full gilt, 1,50. 

MEMOIR OF REV. E. M. WOOLLEY. By his 
daughter, Mrs. F. W. Gillett ; assisted by A. B. 
Grosh. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 ; full gilt, 1,60. 

(All of the above Memoirs are embellished with 
Portraits.)' 

LIFE OF REV. JOHN MURRAY. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price 50 cents. 

LIFE SKETCHES OF GEORGE HENRY 
CLARKE. By his Brother. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, 
50 cents ; extra full gilt, 75 cents. 

HYMN BOOKS. 

HYMNS FOR CHRISTIAN DEVOTION, espe- 
cially adapted to the Universalist Denomination. By 
J. G. Adams and E. H. Chapin. Price 76 cents ; ex- 



tra binding, 81 ; Turkey, extra, 2 ; Turkey, extra, 
* gilt, pulpit edition, 3,50. 

I UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION. By Rev. Ho- 
> sea Ballou, 2d, D. D. Price 75 cents. 

XUTBKILBS. 

CECELIA AND ANNETTE ; or, Indiflerence 
and Friendship ; with other Tales. Translated from 
the French of Madame Goisot. 1 vol. square 16mo. 
Price 88 cents. 

OUR GIFT ; A Sabbath School Present. 1 vol. 
18mo. Price 38 cents. 

LIFE STORY OF HOSEA BALLOU. For the 
Young. By Maturin M. Ballon. 1 vol. 16mo. Il- 
lustrated. Price 60 cents. 

COUSIN LOTTIE'S GOLD CHAIN. By May 
Vernon. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cents. 

CARRIE'S GOLD MEDAL. By May Vernon. 
1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cents. 

MINIATURES. 

HOURS OF COMMUNION. By E. H. Chapin. 
Price 88 cts. 

THE FLORAL FORTUNE TELLER ; a Game 
for tbe Season of Flowers. By Miss S. C. Edgar- 
ton. Price 98 cents. 

THE LANGUAGE OF GEMS. With their Po- 
etic Sentiments. By Miss H. J. Woodmaiu Price 
38 cents. 

THE CROWN OF THORNS ; a Token for the 
Sorrowing. By E. H. Chapin. Price 88 cents. 

THE SACRED FLORA ; or. Flowers from the 
Grave of a Child. By Henry Bacon. Price 88 cts. 

TRACTS. 

We hare on hand a large supply of the following 
Tracts, which we will sell at the low price of 76 
cents per thousand pages. 

1. Will You Answer ? 2. What is Universalism ? 
3. Endless Punishment. 4. Can You Believe ? 6. 
Twenty-Five Important Facts. 6. Scriptuie Doc- 
trine of the Devil. 7. End of the World. 8. World 
to Come. 9. This Generation. 10. Truth and Rea- 
son against Creeds. 11. Everlasting Destruction. 
12. Harmony and Discord ; or. Which is Universal- 
ism ? 

One Doten Tracts for the People, by A. C. Thom- 
as and T. B. Thayer, containing the above twelve 
tracts in pamphlet form, with pruited covers, price 
12 cents, 81 P^f dosen. 



We will send any of tbe above Books on receipt by mail, post paid, of tbe prices annexed. 

A. TOMPKINS, 38 Cornhill, Boston. 



A New Sabbath School Hymn Book. 

THE GOLDEN HARP. 

A CoHectiofn of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools. With an Appendix, containing a variety of 
pieces designed for Sabbath Schools, Concerts, Anniversaries, Teachers* Meetings, &c. &c. 
The Sabscriber has just published a book with the above title, about It contains nearly five bun- 
dred Hymns and about one hundred and twenty-five Tunes, of every variety, suitable for Sabbath School 
services of every description, 
h is printed on fine paper, and strongly bound, 170 pages, 16mo., price $2,50 per dozen. 
It is emphatically the best Sabbath School Hymn Book ever published. Sample copies sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents in postage stamps. 

Address : A. TOMPKINS, Publisher, 

38 & 40 Cornhill, Boston, 
Digitize 
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NOW IS THE TIME. 

fC3*»Will our friends remember the "Conditions" 
of the Ladies Repository ? They are published on 
this page, and by turning to them they will learn, 
what we fear many have forgotten, that one condi- 
tion is payment in advance. If our friends only knew 
the comfort that the payment of these little bills,— 
scattered over the country, — would give us, they 
would, before letting the matter pass from their 
minds, remit us what they owe. Let them all give 
us a twrprUe letter. 
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CONDITIONS. — This Magazine is published id 
monthly numbers on superior paper and Dew type^ 
coriesponding with the present number. 

Single copies, per annum, in adrance, $2, Six 
copies, for one year, $10. Twelve copies, for one 
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We take no subscribers for less than an entire vol- 
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CHRIST THE SAVIOR. 

BT BEY. A. D. MATO. 

" Wilt thou that we command fire to come down 
from heaven^ and consume them, even as Elias did?** 

Luke ix. 54. 

Thb circumstances which called out these 
words are related by Luke. Jesus and his com- 
pany on one occasion, had sent messengers to a 
Tillage of the Samaritans to ** make ready for 
him," as he should pass through it on his way to 
Jerusalem. ** And they did not rceeive him, be- 
cause his face was as though he would go to 
Jerusalem. And when his disciples James and 
John saw this, they said. Lord, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume them, even as Elias did? But he turn- 
ed, and rebuked them, and said, Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of 
Man is not come to destroy men's lives, but to save 
them.'' 

This account carries its own explanation, and 
no honest reader can fail to comprehend the 
meaning of the spirit shown by the angry disci- 
ples, or the significance of the rebuke adminis- 
tered by their Lord. And in his usual manner 
be did not leave them simply rebuked ; but im- 
mediately, in one sentence, reveals the great in- 
consistency of their wish with his mission which 
was *» not to destroy, but to save." To the re- 
religious meaning of this event, therefore, I now 
invite your attention. Let me describe that spir- 
it, which would ** call down fire from heaven" 
upon the enemies of God ; — for it exists yet in 
and out of the church ; — and contrast it with 
that divine purpose of our Savior " not to des- 
troy men's lives, but to save them." The result 
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of such a comparison will enlarge immeasurably 
our idea of the character of Jesus Christ, and 
show us the true method of dealing with trans- 
gressors of the law of God. 

1 suppose the question of the disciples was a 
very natural one for them to ask. At least, it 
would seem so, from the fact that men have been 
asking it ever since, and are asking it now. And 
too often without risking their Master's rebuke, 
his passionate followers have assumed the right 
to ** call down fire from heaven." The history 
of the Christian church has many sad chapters 
in which the lives of such men are written. How 
long was it after Jesus ascended before his apos- 
tles began to dispute with each other? And from 
this tlie spirit of contention grew, till the body 
of the faithful was* split in fragments, each be- 
rating the other, each proving the other to be 
under the delusion of the evil spirit, and hurling 
anathemas and curses as if God had made them 
his ministers <ff vengeance to extirpate heresy. ^ 
And how long was it then before the number of 
martyrs slain by the professed friends, exceeded 
the number destroyed by the avowed enemies of 
the church ? I need not recall those pages of hor- 
rors over which we shuddered even in our child- 
hood to answer such a question. And all this 
time, not content with persecuting each other, 
we 8i»e the followers of the Savior making com- 
mon cause against the infidels, — Jew and Mus- 
selman, alike feel their contempt, their oppres- 
sive legislation, or their destructive warfare. 

And I do not think it is worth the while for 
any man to attempt to deny that now the same 
spirit is in the world, and in that part of the 
world in which we live. For the spirit that to- 
day raises a cry against heresy in the church, 
fastens upon good men odious popular names for 
opinion's sake, writes on our statute books re- 
vengeful and bloody laws, and in public conven- 
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tiolee, and in private converse, of those who sup- 
pose themselves God' s friends, blazes and thun- 
ders agai nst sinners, is too often the same spir- 
it which was in James and John, which split 
the ancient church, which built the Inquisition, 
and gave the world a St. Bartholomew's Day, 
and burned the English Reformers, and hung the 
New England Quakers. It is simply the spirit 
of Satan assuming the work of the Holy Ghost ! 

Now the root of this evil, I apprehend, is in 
tliat spirit of selfishness which somehow has got 
into every soul of us. This branches out into 
hatred, pride, impatience, and numberless other 
manifestations, the characteristic of all being 
the idea that we are the rightful guardians of 
truth ; — the instructors and judges of other men. 
In those who make no pretensions to discipleship 
of Jesus, these passions attach themselves to pri- 
vate interest, convenience and the ordinary af- 
fairs of the world ; and so are easily known and 
called by their right names. But truth is so 
powerful, that most men cannot forever resist it. 
In some of its forms it subdues them, and they 
are forced to acknowledge its exceeding great- 
ness. So a large army of disciples is gathered 
around the truth, or around certain good enter- 
prises, which embody a portion of truth. Of 
this company a few know the full meaning of 
discipleship. They feel how sacred a thing it is 
to speak and act as a co-worker with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. They know what a terrible ca- 
lamity it would be if one human soul should be 
finally lost in error and sin, — an event at which 
God's vast universe might well put on perpetual 
mourning — and tkey understand that Jesus came 
to save. But not so with the larger company of 
those who have flocked to the Lord's standard. 
Tkey confess that the truth is mighty, they love 
it with a fierce, passionate love ; they identify 
themselves and their interests with its success ; 
their selfishness is anxious to engage in its ser- 
vice and earn a title of nobility. They will be 
the champions, the protectors of the truth ; their 
pride shall dilate at its triumphs, and their ha- 
tred and contempt shall scathe those who insult 
it. So by a strange process a mixed character is 
formed, half Christian and half Pagan, — and 
we see a man whose soul is all aglow with a pas- 
sion for the spread of righteousness, who will en- 
counter all kinds of persecution and privation in 
its defence, whose conscience takes upon itself 
the burden of every wrong done within the sound 
of his own voice, — but who scourges and curses 
the enemies of the truth as terribly as one sinner 
curses another, and who a hundred times a year 



impiously reaches to pluck down God's thunder- 
bolts that he may send them crashing through i 
his neighbor's roof ! , 

We cannot deny that such men are conscien- 
tious and righteous to a certain point. Their 
failing is first the want of insight. They do not 
know Christianity or Jesus Christ fully, if they 
did, they would see that he did ** not come to 
destroy." Every school-boy knows that " a little \ 
learning is a dangerous thing ;" but every reform- 
er, every churchman, every preacher of Christ, , 
does not know that a little religion is a much 1 
more " dangerous thing." Perhaps no human 
being can do so much mischief as he who becomes i 
strongly interested in any good work, but has .. 
not learned the spirit of Christ. And lliis leads :' 
me again to say that selfishness prevents his learn- i' 
ing this spirit, and is often at the bottom of his . t- 
want of insight. He loves himself, and the thing ,| 
he does, better than the truth. Instead of being i 
led by virtue, he patronizes it. So he hates j 
those who treat his protege with any disrespect, i 
I do not think I mistake or misrepresent this claas ,{ 
of the disciples of Christ. If I do, their own ji 
words and works will correct the wrong impres- 
sion. And I will not argue against their theory jj 
and practice of religion, but simply contrast it L 
with that of him who said : ** I came not to des- I 
stroy men's lives, but to save them." j 

** To save thcm.^^ In this sentence is contain- ' 
ed the purpose of Christ in regard to man, and 
it is infinitely removed from the spirit of which 
I have spoken. While this popular method of 
regeneration in its final consequences would sim- 
ply ** destroy men," the method of Jesus as cer- 
tainly would " save them." j 

But we must know the true meaning of this II 
term salvation, before we can comprehend the li 
superiority of the Savior's method. ]l 

Jesus Christ came to »* save men." Not to 
save them from those trials and discomforts which 
belong to this state. These are a part of our 
present existence, a necessary agency in our re- 
ligious discipline, and salvation from them would 
be destruction to our higher life. Neither did 
he come to save us from the consequences of our 
own sin. He could not avert the righteous retri- 
bution of our Father for this, if he would. We 
deserve full punishment for every act of trans- 
gression, and that we shall receive in God's time, 
and deliverance from it would only be a curse to 
us. But he came to save us from 5m itself. The 
greatest and only calamity that can befall a hu- 
man soul in this world or any other, is, that it 
should be diseased by error and wickedness — 
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that its faculties should not act as God made them 
to act— that its great destiny should not be 
seen, or be rejected while a man destroys himself 
by a false life. This, I repeat, is the only real 
calamity that can fall upon a man. It branches 
out into every form of distress and confusion. All 
other sorrow is good in comparison with it. In 
that is there hope of relief and consolation, but 
only m forsaking sin is there any hope of great- 
ness or peace. 

Now Jesus Christ came to deliver us from this 
terrible calamity of sin — not from any of its 
consequenccfl in particular, but from it princi- 
pally ; for he knew that sin once put out of our 
hearts, every other evil would soon go away. In 
place of error to put truth, in place of selfishness 
to put disinterestedness, to restore harmony to 
our disordered faculties, and help us do entirely 
what God mode us to do — this is the desire of 
our Master concerning us. 

This purpose once understood, we arc at no 
lo8s to comprehend the difference between the mo- 
tive at the bottom of it, and that which I have 
exposed in the first part of my essay. We saw 
that spirit to be selfishness. The man wished to 
convert other people to the truth, because he was 
personally identified with it, because his pride 
and ambition were gratified by such results, be- 
cause he had assumed to be the champion of vir- 
tue, and would fain conquer in her name. His 
purpose was not so much to do good to others as 
to make them acknowledge the force of the truth 
which had conquered him. But Jesus Christ has 
none of this spirit. The centre of his method is 
disinlercstedncss. He would reform men because 
he would save them from death, because their 
own happiness and peace and eternal life depends 
upon their love for truth and virtue. He de- 
mands no homage to himself, claims to l)e only a 
being sent from God to tell men what they are 
to do. For this purpose he is willing to give his 
life. If he may but speak that word which shall 
redeem the world, he will joyfully suffer and toil 
and die. Selfishness and disinterestedness are 
therefore the motive powers of these different 
modes of regeneration. 

Of course selfishness in its attempt to reform, 
would differ from its opponent in its estimate of 
mpn. Selfishness confounds sin and persons. It 
regards a sinner as an incarnate sin, — as whol- 
ly identified with and given over to wiokedncRS. 
Therefore to root out sin, its only way would be 
to destroy the sinner ; — for they are the same in 
its estimate. Consequently its vigilance is al- 
ways engaged in hunting out evil. It is forever 



upon the track of the transgressor, pursuing him 
with the fatal instinct of a hound for its prey. 
When caught, its only concern is to prove the 
crime upon the man. This done, all question of 
further mercy or reform, is cut off. Now the 
sinner stands at the bar guilty by evidence and 
self confession, and selfishness puts on the black 
cap, reads the sentence, and delivers him over to 
the tormentors. It can do no more. Its very pur- 
pose forbids mercy ; — for it is only inspired with 
a fierce desire to vindicate the majesty of that 
truth of which it has assumed to be the protec- 
tor. This can only l)e done it sees by the destruc- 
tion of sin, and selfishness cannot understand how 
sin can be punished and a sinner saved at the 
same time. Now although this spirit abounds in 
Christendom, and often assumes to l)c exclusively 
the spirit of God, it is simply Paganism pretend- 
ing to be Christianity. If it will go to its own 
place, we will call it good after it« kind ; but if 
it invokes the name of Christ to hallow its un- 
holy actions, we will say that it blasphemes God 
who is love, and disbelieves Jesus who came not 
to destroy but to save. 

Disinterestedness on the contrary is not main- 
ly concerned to revenge the wrongs of truth, but 
to save man. It loves the truth not as a soldier 
loves his standard, but with a reverent, calm, 
enduring trust. And so it longs to lead every 
human soul into the great joy of receiving the 
truth. And it loves man as well. It sees gleam- 
ing through the rents and ruins of his earthly 
life, the fire kindled by God when he made him a 
" living soul." It looks deeper than sins or the 
passions that created them, to the natural aflSni- 
ties of the spirit. And then slumbering, per- 
haps, but not killed, it finds the eternal longing 
of the human heart for God, — that longing 
which no alienating, no height of pride, and no 
depth of abasement, can destroy — which now 
steals up into a prayer in an hour of distress, 
and now concentrates into a holy resolve in a 
moment of penitence, and now becomes a strange 
spirit of unrest, and now gives an hour of un- 
earthly joy in the midst of mortal weariness and 
woe. And then its sight, cleaned by the holy 
love of truth, and by the perceptions of man's 
eternal want, becomes prophetic, and the possi- 
bility of his salvation from any deep of trans- 
greB.sion, expands into a certainty ; — and then 
it aasumes as its divine mission upon earth — the 
reconciliation of man to God, and through all 
ol)sticlc8 and all discouragements it moves irre- 
sistibly towards its sublime end. 

Thus it sees the possibility of destroying sin 
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and saving the sinner. It discovers the little 
good that yet lives in a bad man's heart, and 
tries by every persuasion, by flooding the soul 
with tenderness, by tempting out all pure and 
delicate feelings, to increase this tendency. Al- 
ternately reproving and encouraging, it goes on, 
until tills little good becomes a living power and 
widens and deepens in the soul, and begins to 
assail the lusts and bad purposes in their own 
hiding places, and drives them from one covert to 
another, and finally casts them out one by one, 
and the man *< stands fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ has made him free.'* So are the 
devils cast out and the possessed one healed, lie 
is saved from his sin, not destroyed in it. 

Such are the two methods, adopted by Jesus 
Christ, or by his passionate followers. To argue 
now for the superiority of the former would be to 
suppose you had not the power to discriminate 
between the right and the wrong. I do not be- 
lieve any of us are so far gone in sin, as to be in- 
capable of comprehending the greatness and ex- 
ceeding beauty of our Master's way of redemption 
when it is shown to us. In the picture I have 
given of one spirit you see the features of the 
evil one who assumes all disguises to do his own 
work ; — in the other you see the face of our 
Lord and Savior. Yet were any thing needed to 
increose your sense of the difi*erence between these 
methods of spiritual operation, I think a glance 
at their results in history would suffice. Since 
the indignant disciples wished to ** call down fire 
from heaven" this spirit of destruction has been 
in the world ; — and its path down the ages may 
be tracked by contention, confusion and death. 
It has burned heretics but extirpated no injuri- 
ous heresy. It has overwhelmed the armies of 
unbelievers in battle, but never sent the Gospel 
into the house of one infidel. It has slain crimi- 
nals with the imposing sanction of public laws, 
but crime has grown and ripened around the foot 
of its scaffold and gallows. In later days it has 
turned honest men out of the churches and impi- 
ously doomed them to a fire beyond this life, 
since now the faggot and stake are relics of a by- 
gone barbarism, but we have yet to hear of one 
doubting and sorrowing soul it has comforted, 
or one sinner it has led to the feet of Jesus Christ. 
And now, in the name of humanity, it puts lan- 
guage to the torture to invent vile names for sin- 
ners, and sin and violence under its castigation 
wax more fierce and defiant. — Every where in all 
times it has been the same. No good ever came 
of it, save as God overrules all evil for good, and 



the world would have been far nearer its golden 
days had its disciples never uttered their impre- 
cations in the name of truth. 

But when we would compute the deeds of the 
other method — Christ's way — we know not 
where to begin because of their number and their 
magnitude. No communication of details can 
reveal to us the mighty result of the finithfol 
preaching of Christianity these last eighteen 
centuries. All in which the best civilization of 
our day, with its freedom of thought, and cul- 
ture, and increasing morality and refinement dif- 
fers from the civilization of Greece and Rome, 
which becomes more revolting the more we see 
its innate weakness and corruption ; — all in 
which the literature and art of modem times dif- 
fers in depth and faithfulness in representing the 
nobler part of human nature and int^preting the 
mysteries of the material universe from the litei^ 
ature of the old times ; — all in which the char- 
acter of a Milton and a Washington differs from 
a Socrates and a Pericles, — all this is in part 
the answer to the question : ** What has been 
done by the true methoti of speaking the truth?" 
And great as all this may be, we know that in 
comparison with what is to come, it is only the 
first star that faintly glimmers through the eve- 
ning twilight to the host that shall fill the mid- 
night heavens ; — for he wha came to save men, 
will know no repose in the world when he has 
gone, till all those who were given him are won, 
and there is '* one fold and one shepherd." 

Then, my brether, become wise by thinking 
on this theme, and ponder well the meaning of 
those words : *» I came not to destroy men's lives 
but to save them." You have a work to do in this 
great regeneration of humanity. Sin will not dk 
till you deal your blows. Virtue will not triumph 
till you become one of her true children. So be 
mindful how you demean yourself in a position 
so honorable as that of oo-worker with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Let no pride, no ambition, no sel- 
fish purpose stain the brightness of thoae celestial 
weapons with which you fight the battles of your 
Lord ; but clothed upon by love, and strong in a 
holy purpose and an enduring faith, give your- 
self to be used by him who alone knows your 
worth. So shall your day of labor be great in 
its results, and you be^mc in your degree a sa- 
vior of mankind. 

Albany y May 23, 1858. 
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DODBT, 

I woxDis if God wills 
A woman's heart should break, 
With love's despair or life's long ills, 
For her redemption's sake T 

She must hare need of these 
Afflictions, — some rare good 
Wring sweetness from the bitter lees 
" Bj us not understood.** 

The power that round her thrust 
Temptation's piercing thorns. 
Knew that the heart most sorely crushed, 
The rose of grace adorns. 

Perhaps there is no loss 

O sisters, or remoTe 

That will distress us, when the cross 

Shall shelter all our love ! 

And jet, I hear without 

Onlj the west wind wild ; 

And tlirough the darkness and the doubt 

Am ctyinglike a child ! 

Lord, as in ancient days. 
If diou wouldst suflfer them 
To come with all their weaknesses 
And touch thy garment's hem ! 

But heart, be still ! be still ! 
This grief so hard to bear. 
May bud with good instead of ill. 
And blossom into prayer ! 

My baby lies asleep 
Within his heaven of rest. 
Unconscious of the cares that keep 
Such clamor in my breast. 

If loTO attd thy 8w«et life 

Were woman's crown and joy. 
Why am I not a happier wife 
And motiier, O my boy ? 

If wealth and station high 
Can win a happy bride, 
noble bridegroom, tell me, why 
Am I not satisfied 7 

The wild west wind shall blow 
These questions o'er the sea. 
lover of the long-ago 
Arise, and answer me ! 

Strange, this young sorrow should 
So closely cling to me ! 



God must have meant it for my good, 
I will await and see. 



Coisawagai Pa. 



A. M. L. 



THE PET OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

BT MBS. CAAOLINE A* SOtJLE. 

II. 

ANOTHSR MTSTERT. 

" It was here," said Margaret, stoopiog to 
pick up the basket which she had quite forgot- 
ten in the hurry and excitement of her return, 
" juBt here that I was kneeling, and there is the 
very strawberry I had in my fingers," a doable 
one it was, almost as large and quite as rich and 
juicy a« a Uovey's seedling, " when chancing to 
look down into that little hollow, I saw the scar- 
let cloak fluttering gently. Dear mo ! But my 
heart quivers and my knees tremble yet, when I 
think of it. How could the little creature have 
come there.'* 

"Human hands did it, darter," said Uncle 
Billy, solemnly, eying anxiously the prairie 
around. 

" Inhuman ones, I should say, Uncle." 
** You're right, darter ; inhuman, black, and 
bloody ones, and blacker and bloodier the heart 
that first thought of it. But now, darter, while 
I stand here, I want you should go right to the 
spot where the young tm lay and then stand still 
there till I come." 

Margaret did as she was bid and then watched 
very curiously the old man while he darted 
about, first to the east, then to the south, back 
again to the spot they had first Mi by the go- 
phar mound and then up north. Here, there and 
every where wandered his eyes for a few mo- 
ments ; then he cried out in an exultant tone, 
"I've found it." 
"What, Uncle Billy." 

** The trail, darter. Come on now. Follow 
me close. I darsn't leave you far behind mo 
now, for there's no knowing when the red skin 
'11 pop up his ugly head . Hope I '11 get the scalp- 
ing of it yet, the varmint." 

"But where is it, Uncle," asked Margaret, 
when she had paced a rod or two. " 1 don't see 
any footsteps." 
"I guesd not, darter. Footsteps!" and he 
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chuckled. " You don't s'poee a rcdnskin 'd leave 
footfitepa when he was doing up sich an ugly job 
as this. He's too cunning for that. But look 
here, do you see that,'' and he pointed with his 
finger to a bunch of violets whose sweet life was 
crushed out of them and a little further along to 
a stem of maslied strawberries and further still 
to a drooping pink and a bent rose twig. 

** Yes," said Margaret. *' I sec all this, but 
how do you know it wasn't some animal." 

"Ha! ha!" laughed Uncle Billy, **oughtn't 
I to know, when I've lived in Injun land since I 
was knee high to a hop-toad — oughtn't I to 
know when I tracked my own little gal, my pur- 
ty Sallie, over two hundred miles, when the red 
skins carried her off. I tell you, I'm on the 
trail," and he bent his eyes again keenly to the 
ground. 

Meandering about the prairie, in a circuitous 
route of nearly a mile, they came at length to a 
broad slough, whose pure waters were evidently 
spring fed. Here, Uncle Billy paused awhile, 
and then said in a tone of vexation, **the plaguey 
scamps ; they will take to the water if they get 
a chance. But lie wont cheat me quite this 
time. 1 know this slough. I've been in it duck 
hunting, and I know there's only two places be- 
sides this where a fellow can get out if he gets 
in, without being stuck. The one is over yon' ; 
the other down this way. Let's see. Wall, I 
reckon we'll try this; he'd be likely to stick 
purty close to the timber; it's better hiding." 
And keeping the south side of the slough, they 
walked rapidly for about a quarter of a mile. 
** Didn't I know so," said the old man pointing 
to some deep dents in the soft bank. " The fel- 
ler swam or waded till here and then came ashore. 
'Twill be easy tracking him now, for he thinks 
he's safe." And the old man took a south-wes- 
terly course, steering for the nearest point of tim- 
ber. ** There," said he, resting for a moment 
under the shadow of an old Qak, »' now, if it 
wam't for you, darter, I'd follow him right off, 
and never sleep till I had him in the settlement ; 
but I darsn't take you into these thickets. So 
ril just blaze this yur tree, and then we'll turn 
back, for I reckon your father and the boy '11 be 
worried by this time." 

He had just snapped the blade of his huge 
jack-knife into its horn case, when the report of 
a gun went surging through the still air. 

** Heavens and airth ! What's up now. That's 
one of their guns, darter, and there's some mis- 
chief brewing. Come on, dear ;" and he seized 



her hand. *' Don't shake so, darter, well soon 
be with 'em, and you'll see Uncle Billy is good 
for half a dozen red skins." 

Wild with terror, every nerve quaking and 
her heart throbbing so, that she felt half suffoca- 
ted, Margaret allowed herself to be draped 
along, once in awhile murmuring, *' If Pd only 
stayed with them." 

*' Best you didn't, darter, 'cause you'd only 
been in the way, and perhaps got hurt, while 
now you're safe ; and then may be it aiiit no- 
thing after all. They may only have worried 
about us and fired off the gun as a signal to come 
back, or they may have seen a deer. So don't 
take on so ; jpluck up ^courage ; we'll soon be 
there." 

And they were soon there, and the first sight 
that greeted the daughter's eyes was her father, 
safe and sound, leaning on his rifle, and looking 
anxiously towards the gophar mound. 

** Father, father, what was it?" cried Marga- 
ret, as she sunk, pale and weak, on the turf be- 
side him. 

" 0, sis, sis, look here, I've killed an Injun," 
said Harrie, ** but somehow I aint as glad as I 
thought I'd be, though the rascal dr«erved it, try- 
ing to shoot that little baby. Tell her about it, 
father, do, and jou. Uncle Billy, come and see 
the poor fellow ; he's a young one, and not much 
older than I." 

Harrie drew down the table-cloth, which his 
eastern ideas of decency had caused him to draw 
over the corpse, and the old man knelt down be- 
side it and looked at it eameetly. Then he put 
his hand on its heart, and then catching from 
Harrie 's hand the sUk kerchief ^with which he 
was about to wipe the perspiration from his brow, 
commenced staunching the wound. 

** Isn't he dead, then, Uncle Billy," gasped 
Harrie, and held his breath while waiting for the 
answer. 

" No, boy, nor likely to die, unless he bleeds 
to death, and that there's no need of;" and he 
soon had the blood stopped and the wounded 
thigh neatly bandaged, and then taking a fla^k 
of the boy's whiskey from his pocket, he pried 
open the set teeth with the boy's pen-knife, and 
forced down a few drops. Its effects were soon 
seen. A faint, fluttering motion came back to 
the heart ; then the pulse started, the muscles of 
the face twitched, the eyelids quivered, and final- 
ly a long drawn sigh announced that the work of 
respiration had again commenced. 

"0, I thank God he yet lives," said Harrie, 
** for somehow, though my conscience didn't ac- 
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cu£e me, I yet felt dreadfully, fur after all he was 
my brother." 

" Your brother," cried Uncle Billy, scornful- 
ly. ** Catch me calling a red-skin my brother, 
the bloody varmints." Yet even as he epoke, he 
lifted the head of the Indian lad as carefully on 
to his kneee as if it had been his own sick child. 
Ah, Uncle Billy, thought Margaret, your heart 
is softer than you wish them to think it is. And 
ehe drew nearer and commenced chafing the cold 
hands. 

** That's right, darter, that'll help bring him 
too," and he poured a few more drops of whiskey 
through the livid lips. Then the eyes opened, 
and giving a wild, startled look about him, the 
saflercr strove to rise. 

Uncle Billy put his mouth close to his ear and 
whispered a few words in Sac. They seemed to 
satisfy the lad, for he lay perfectly still after that, 
and soon by his regular breathing seemed to 
sleep. 

*' And now, Mr. Belden, tell us how it all 
happened, for I know this boy, and Vd sooner 
my best gun had been lost, than a hair of his 
head hurt, red skin as he is, for his old Injun fa- 
ther and I have hunted together many a day. A 
bad thing for the settlement if that boy dies on 
our hands." 

" I hardly know. Uncle Billy. Harrie and I 
were sitting quietly here, when suddenly he laid 
his hand on my arm and whispered, * Still, still, 
father, I see a deer,' and pointed to yonder thick- 
et. Looking there, I perceived something mov- 
ing cautiously along, but ere I could discover its 
form or color, an arrow whizzed by me and fast- 
ened ifceelf in the stern-board of the wagon, just 
over that baby's head. My old blood was up. 
Uncle Billy, and Christian as I call myself, I felt 
like paying back the evil deed, but llarrie was 
too quick for me, for ere I could sight my gun, 
he had fired, and in a moment was dragging from 
the underbrush the poor fellow you hold. lie 
struggled violently a few moments and then 
gasped as we thought his last breath. And now, 
that my passion is over, I'm as glad as Harrie 
that he isn't dead. But what could have prompted 
him to shoot his arrow at a little harmless child." 

" What prompted, as you call it, him or some 
other red skin , to carry the young un off on the 
porata there, and leave it for all the wolves to 
tear limb by limb ; — deviltry, sir, that was it. 
But Tm glad I came in time to save his life, for 
he'll be our friend forever now, for an Injun, say 
what ye will about him, has one good trait — 
he's grateful, and that's more than many white 



men are. Haven't I worked day in and day out 
for some of 'em, and when I was looking for a 
bit of kindness in return, got a dig in my back 
for my pains ; but an Injun's as mighty to re- 
member a good di"ed as a bad one. But it's 
getting late, and those clouds up there look thun- 
dery-like, and then we've had a queer day al- 
together, no knowing what'll happen next, and 
BO my opinion is, we'd best be starting back." 

♦* But will it bo safe to carry the poor lad in a 
wagon — won't it start the bleeding," said Har- 
rie, anxiously, for he would now have given 
worlds had he never fired his gun at the young 
Indian. 

♦' Safe ! I reckon Injuns don't die so easy ; but 
I won't run any risks with him. You just hitch 
on the horses and I'll have him ready in a min- 
ute." And laying the head tenderly in Marga- 
ret's lap, he began peering round among tho 
bushes, plucking here and there a leaf and bruis- 
ing them in his homy fingers. Then carefully 
removing the bandage, he probed tho wound with 
his knife as skilfully as a surgeon, and waking it 
gently, he put on the compress he had made of 
the herbs, and bandaging it up, first with Mar- 
garet's linen handkerchief, and then with her 
gingham apron, he called Mr. Belden, and the 
two lifted the sufferer into the wagon, and dis- 
posed their coats and Margaret's shawl about 
him so as to make him a soft resting place. 

♦* He'll do now ; it's only a flesh wound and 
not bad, though he might have bled to death if I 
hadn't a-come ; but my opinion is he'd been up 
and off in two hours if we'd a-gone and left him. 
Injuns are great at possum-playing. It's hard 
telling when they are dead. But come. The 
sun is crawling along mighty fast and it's a dark 
moon," and they all climbed into the wagon and 
drove off as fast as they dared. 

For a mile or two, the Indian boy seemed to 
sleep quietly, then he moaned as in pain and then 
opened his eyes and gave another wild, startled 
look about him. Again did Uncle Billy whisper 
to him in Sac, and again moisten his lips from 
the flask, and then Margaret, as kindly as though 
he was her brother by the same parent, lifted the 
cover from the pail of strawberries and plucking 
some of the sweetest and ripest from their stems 
held them to his mouth. He swallowed them 
eagerly, and then closing his eyes, seemed to 
sleep. 

Meanwhile the little stranger, the baby-girl, 
who twice that day had escaped with its life as 
by a miracle, had awakened and after being fed 
with some biscuit soaked in milk, was content to 
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sit up on Margaret's or Harriets lap, and would 
clap its little dimpled bands and crow as though 
a DioUier held it. Once in awhile it would nes- 
tle its little head, all golden with soft curls, up- 
on Margaret's bosom and say playfully, '* ma — 
ma — ma — ma," and then it wouldpuU Harriets 
dark locks and cry, "da — da — da — da. " 
Finally, just as the sun went out of sight, its 
head drooped and its eyelids closed, and soon the 
measured breathing told them it was fast asleep. 

** Precious babo," murmured Margaret, as she 
kissed its coral lips, *' would I could lay you now 
on your mother's heart. Do you suppose ,Uncle 
Billy, we shall ever unravel this day's adventures. 
I seem to be reading fiction, instead of living a 
reality. I little dreamed when in such jubilant 
spirits I sprang into the wagon this morning, 
that the day was to be so eventfiil, that we should 
save so precious and beautiful a life and then 
spill blood. Do you think," and she looked ear- 
nestly at the old man, " we shall ever know how 
and why all this happened." 

" Aye, darter," and he pointed significantly 
to the sleeping Indian lad. " Have patience. I 
waited five years to know why my little gal was 
carried off, but I found it out arter awhile. All 
things come out, if you only wait. I reckon 
now, Mr. Belden, you can drive a little faster, 
I don't like that roaring abit," a heavy clap of 
thunder was reverberating over the Des Moines 
timber and darkness settling over sky and prai- 
rie. 

The horses were put on a trot. Harric took 
off his vest and laid it over the wounded limb 
carefully, and then disposed the coats and shawls 
so as to make the young Indian's bed softer than 
before. Margaret took up the skirt of her cali- 
co dress and wound it about the child and then 
rested her head on her brother's shoulder. Unclo 
Billy left his place on the wagon bed and seated 
himself beside Mr. Belden. And then they drove 
on as rapidly as they dared, but without a word 
being spoken. 

The twilight deepened and it soon grew so dark 
that Mr. Belden could only see to guide his hor- 
ses by the occasional flashes of lightning. " I 
think I'd better give you the reins. Uncle Billy," 
said he, as a brighter streak revealed to him their 
vicinity to a dangerous slough. " I dare not at- 
tempt to cross this in the night." 

Uncle Billy changed places, and the horses af- 
ter sundry hard plunges succeeded in crossing 
the dank marsh, and then trotted on at a more 
rapid pace than heretofore. Margaret had just 
fallen into an uneasy doze, in which wild and 



startling perils of border life seemed to flit in ka- 
leidoscope confusion before her eyes, when she 
was aroused by the esclamdtion of Uncle Billj, 
" What on airth is up, now," and lifting her 
head from Harrie's shoulder, and tossing back 
her sun-bonnet, she lo>ked eagerly forward - 
Lights seemed dancing in the South, close to the 
ground, too, and a confused murmur met her ear, 
but whether it were shrieks or shouts which drift- 
ed on the breeze, she could hardly tell. 

" What do you think it is?" said Mr. Belden 
to the old man beside him, for the whole party 
felt that he was their chief reliance. ** Hadn't 
we better turn back ? Are they not Indians ?" 

'* No," said Uncle Billy ; " red skins make a 
tee- total different noise ; you'd know it, if you'd 
a-heerd their hellish whooping as many a time as 
I've. My 'pinion is, they're some of our settlers, 
but what they're out this time o'night for — 
that's what I'd like to know. There's some dev- 
iltry up — that's suwi." And giving the laoh to 
the horses, he bjule Mr. Belden and flarrie look 
to their fire-arms, ** as to my old never-fail," 
laying a caressing hand on the lock of his rifle, 
" she is allers in trim." 

" This suspense is terrible," murmured Mar- 
garet, as they drew nearer the lights and noise. 
** 0, that I were safe in my childhood's home." 

*' Sh — sh — sis, be a brave girl now ; aint -we 
all ready to do our best to save you from peril," 
whispered Harric, kissing her cold brow. " If 
you'd been away back east to-day — what 
would have become of this little stranger. There's 
a Providence, as old Aunt Bessie would say, in 
our being here." 

They had by this time advanced far enough to 
see that the lights were torches and lanterns, and 
that some ten or a dozen men and boys on horse- 
back, were drawing near. 

** Halloa," cried one, darting from the group 
and giving spurs to his horse till it bore him to 
the spot where the sound of the rumbling wagon 
wheels proceeded, *» is that you, uncle Billy?" 

** Aye, aye, and that's you, Tom Symmes, is 
it? What's up?" 

" That's what we want to know, — deviltry is 
doing some of its blackness just now. But are 
you all safe? the new comers, the gentleman, 
the lad and the young lady." 

** All, Tom, but what's up?" 

** By this time, the two parties had met en- 
tirely, and there was a perfect Babel of tongaes, 
each one trying to outdo his neighbor in rapidity 
of utterance. 

" Now, dry up, every soul of ye," said Uncie 
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j B'lWjj gruffly, ** who on airth can make out what 
jou want to tell ; you cackle like to many wild 
geese. You, Tom Symmee, ride befiide us, and 

I tell UB what's to pay. But firet, ie all well in 
the settlement, or are we to turn back." 
" All *8 well, there," shouted half a dozen, 

' " and you're to come on as quick as you can. 

|; We only care to see if you were all safe." 

I " Well we are, so ride back and tell some of 
the women to go to cooking quick as they can, 
for we are all mighty hungry, and now Tom, let's 
hear." 

In a very srtraightforward way, the young man 
told a story that curdled the blood of Margaret 
; M she listened. 

It seemed that Johnny Pease of Pease Branch, 

j a settlement of some five miles below Uncle Bil- 

ly-8, had gone that morning shortly after sunrise 

' into the timber after a load of rails to build a pig 

pen with, for a black bear had the night before 

|l carried ofif his fattest hog. As he passed a little 

I I thicket of plum trees which grew on the edge of 
•j the timber, about a mile from his cabin, he heard 

something that sounded to him strangely like a 
haman voice uttering suppressed cries of pain. 
He listened, but the sound was not repeated. 

" Didn't go and look what it was," said Un- 
cle Billy, ** the cowardly sneak. I reckon I'd 
gone by any thing, when I hecrd sich a noise." 

And he drove on, loaded up his rails, and was 
passing by the same spot, when a voice, he coald 
not be mistaken this time, a human voice cried 
oat, '* for^od^s sake, help me." Johnny, more 
dead than alive, stopped his horses and crawled 
through tlie tangled underbrush till he came to a 
little open glade, a grassy spot of a few yanls in 
circumference. But what a sight met his eyes : 
A white man, completely naked, lay in a pool of 
his own blood, fearful wounds gaping in his 
breast and leg6. ** Quick," cried he, lioara^ly, 
as hi# dim eye« wandering over the wild scene, 
mot Jdbnny'fi startled gaee. ** Give me some- 
thing to keep life up till I tell you." Johnny's 
whiskey bottle was at the dying man's mouth in 
an instant, and then lifting the head on his bos- 
om, he bent his ear to the white lips and listen- 
ed. "I am murdered — my wife — my little 

child carried off — he, George " there was a 

spasm of the mouth, and the eyes rolled fear- 
fully. 

Johnny's bottle was again applied, and as the 
Hp' resumed their wonted curves, he whispered, 
" Who did it, and where ?" 
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** Here," murmured the man, hoarsely, ** at 
daylight. God forgive him ; his name is George 

" but another spasm, more violent than the 

former, checked his utterance, and as it passed 
off, Johnny saw that the eyes were set. He 
moistened the lips and chafed the jaws and beg- 
ged of him to speak once more. Suddenly, when 
he was lying so still that the watcher thought 
him dead, his rigid face relaxed for an instant, 
and a holy light seemed to radiate from the eyes, 
and whispering, ** But 1 forgive — I forgive — 
for he loved her — God help her — my Mary — 
my little Alice, my babe" — he passed away 
without a smuggle. 

Not daring to leave the corpse to go home for 
assistance, lest some wild animal should prey 
upon it, or the hidden murderer steal it from 
sight, Johnny fired off his rifle three times in 
succession, the settler's signal of danger, and had 
soon the satisfaction of seeing his two neighbors 
coming toward him at full gallop, while the wo- 
men and children of the settlement followed on 
foot. With the aid of the men, a way was clear- 
ed through the thicket, and the body of the mur- 
dered stranger brought out to the road, and be- 
ing reverently covered with the women's aprons, 
was laid on the team and borne to the nearest 
cabin. 

** We must consult Uncle Billy," was the 
unanimous voice of the little settlement ; and ac- 
cordingly Johnny and the women and children 
piled into our team and started for the Boone 
Branch, as the little stream was called, near 
which Uncle Billy had reared his cabin seven 
years before, when there was not a white-face 
within fifty miles. The other two men, with the 
corpse were to follow in the cool of the after- 
noon. 

** And not one of them, I'll be bound, ever 
stopped to look up or follow the trail of the mur- 
derer, and there was dew on the timber yet — 
there must have been — and it could have been 
found so easy! Just like 'em, though — some 
folks never do think o' nothin till they're told. 
Now if I'd a been there, I'd had the raecallion of 
a white dog that murdered his friend so awfully 
in cold blood — I'd had him afore now and — 
but never mind ; there's One up above us, who's 
on his trail. He'll find him yet, if the dew is 
dried up. But what next." 

** Why nothin' much. Uncle Billy, only when 
you didn't get home as was 'sp^'cted before dark, 
we all got kinder scared and thought we'd best 
come on and look you up. There's a mighty 
tight to be did yet, ye know — that poor man 
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has got to be buried and there's no coffin made or 
grave dug, or any thing fixed for sich things.*' 

** Wa'll it's kinder queer," murmured the old 
man. " When I arriv' here, seven years ago, I 
picked out a place for a buryin' yard right off, 
and there hain't from that day to this been a 
funeral, and now the first one laid there must be 
a stranger who nobody knows. I thought it 'd 
a-been me ; but so it is. I aint much nor any 
more and he likely was — but where can his wife 
and baby be, that he spoke on." He clapped 
his hands on his knees, and giving the reins to 
Mr. Belden, crawled over the sleeping Indian to 
the back part of the wagon where Margaret sat, 
and putting one hand on her shoulder and one 
on the little stranger, he whiFpered earnestly, 
*' I b'lieve, darter, it'll come out soon, nil of it. 
I b'licve you're got the child and they the fa- 
ther. There's a connection, you may depend." 

" But the poor mother," sighed Margaret. 

" Don't, darter, don't lisp of her, my old blood 
be up if you do, for there's deviltry at the bot- 
tom of all this ;" and returning to his seat, he 
whistled to the horses, and in about half an hour 
'*whoa'd" to them. 

" Our day is over," cried he, as he leaped 
from the wagon. ** We're back safe and sound. 
Halloa there, you inside, take down those blan- 
kets and let us seea-bit." 

He was obeyed, and Margaret, as the old man 
landed her safely at the fence, saw through the 
open doorway that the hearth was all in a glow 
with a generous fire, and that several women 
were flitting about the room. Climbing over 
the bars, for she was too excited to let them 
down, she took from Harrie who held it over 
to her, the little babe, and staggered, more dead 
than alive, into the cabin. 

" Maircy — maircy," screamed old Mrs. 
Symmes, and her tones were echoed by half a doi- 
en, ** what have you got. But sit down, you 
poor child, — here," and she led the fainting 
girl to a trunk, and took the bundle from her ; 
but a louder scream ran through th# room and 
out into the darkness, as the scarlet cloak fell off 
and the babe, the little sunny-haired creature, 
opened its blue eyes and looked her in the face. 

The women flocked about her, and a scene of 
wild confusion was enacted. In the midst of it. 
Uncle Billy, with Mr. Belden and Harrie, enter- 
ed, bearing between them the body of the Indian 
lad. This sight of course heightened the confu- 
sion, and fear as well as amazement, now played 
its part, h3r8terical sobs now gushing from each 
of the lookers on. 



" Dry up," said Uncle Billy, sternly, when 
the body had been deposited on the couch of 
skins. ** Dry up, I say. Aint ye shamed, ye 
old border women, that's lived through many an 
Injun fright, to tear on at this rate, when noth- 
in' has hurt any of you. Dry up, and take your- 
selves off, every last soul of you to grandma 
Symmes' cabin, and I'll cbme over soon, and tell 
you all about it, and how it happened. Clear," 
and he motioned to the door in so authoritative 
a way, that they were soon out of it and lost to 
sight in the darkness. 

** And now, darter," said he, going up to poor 
Margaret, ** I see old grandma has got the cofiee 
a-going and the pone a-browning — you just riae 
up a little and get yourself and us a mouthful, 
and then go right to bed, and forget all about 
this day's work. Come now, be a soger, darter; 
ye've did first rate to-day. I 'spccted ye'd a 
swooned away intirely afore now. Harrie 11 
stay by, and yer father and I'll put out the hor- 
ses and milk the cow." 

By an almost superhuman effort, Margaret 
lifted her head from her hands, and then roee to 
her feet. The table was already set, and there 
was nothing for her to do but pour the coffee in- 
to the urn and turn out the corn-cake. 

" Grandma has been very thoughtful," E«id 
she, "I'm sorry Uncle Billy spoke to her eo 
cross ; it was no wonder she was amazed when 
she saw the baby. Dear me, but she has even 
done the milking and strained it all for me, and 
brought in the eggs ; bless her ; she^s like a 
mother to me." And then warming some of the 
new milk, she took the child from Harrie and 
fed it carefully, and after lulling it to sleep in 
her arms, laid it gently on her bed and drew the 
sheets closely around it, murmuring gently, "God 
have mercy on your poor mother's heart, for it 
must ache sorely this night." 

" And now, darter," said Uncle Billy, bus- 
tling in, " give us a bite o'supper, and then yer 
father and we '11 have to be off awhile to see to 
this yer business," and drawing up a trunk, he 
fell to eating as though nothing had happened. 

The repast over, he went up to the Indian lad, 
an(i after feeling his pulse awhile, turned about, 
saying calmly, " he'll do now. Here, Harrie, 
you must stand sentinel till we come back, walk- 
ing all the time betv^een the two doors, and mind 
if you think you hoar any thing, fire right off, 
and we'll be in mighty fast. And you, my dar- 
ter, you just undress and go to sleep now. There's 
no sense in ye 're stayin' up a fretting to make 
out all this. It'll come out arter awhile, and 
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the Lord above '11 do hia vengeanoe. Whoever 
did murder that'ar poor man, he*ll euffer for it, 
and afi to that baby gal, — why if ahe never does 
find her own mother, ye'll be one to her, and if 
she grows up half as purty and good as ye 're, 
she'll do for this yer earth and heaven too, I'm 
thinking." And he and Mr. Belden started off 
to the next cabin. 

[TobecotitiniMd.] 



"LOID I BELIBTE— HELP THOU MINE 
USBEllEF." 

BT A. E. REMIJfGTON. 

The way is thickly strewn with grief, 

Through which our feet must tread. 
Forever round us rises up 

The wailing fbr the dead. 
Forever on some ftineral flowers 

The mourner's tears are shed. 
Lerd, at thy feet we fidn would lay 

Life's burden and its grief — 
We ask thee, 'mid all woe and gloom 

To help our unbelieil 

We glide like mourners 'mid the graves. 

Where on some silent stone. 
We read the names of those whose love 

Like glory round us shone, 
And feel that never more on earth 

Such loving can be known. 
Unto thine ear we daily lift 

Our voices faint with grief, 
'Mid aU our yearning for the dead, 

Lord, help our unbelief ! 

The world has many blandishments 

To lead our thoughts astray. 
And pleasure's nymphs, on every side. 

Would tempt us from our way. 
While Circean charms with /earful power 

Unguarded hearts betray. 
Confessing huml51y, God of love. 

We are of sinners chief, 
•Mid life's temptations manifold. 

Help thou our unbelief ! 

Amid life's mingled shade and sun 

For holier joys we sigh — 
We seek more preoious treasures 

Than the dross of earth can buy — 
We perish fer the light of life. 

The '* dayspring from on high." 



On thy strong arm we meekly lean 

For pardon and relief. 
We do believe, 0, Lord of life. 

Help thou our unbelief ! 



MARTHA ASD MART. 



BT MBS. N. T. MUKROE. 



W« have presented to us, in the Scripture ac- 
count of the sisters of Bethany, two types of 
Christian character. For Martha and Mary were 
both Christians. They both believed in Christ, 
and were, moreover, his personal friends. He 
visited them, he sat at meat with them, and in 
the simple and touching language of Scripture, 
he loved Martha and he» sister and Lazarus. 

There are different forms of the Christian char- 
acter. Some souls have a quiet, peaceful trust 
in Christ, with such a realization of the great 
trutlis of Christianity, and of their superiority 
over the minor affairs of life, that worldly things 
take with them a secondary place, and have small 
power to vex their spirits. Mary was one of 
these. Others believing in, and having intense 
love for Christ, are yet burdened and troubled 
with worldly cares ; the present engrosses their 
thoughts, the world stands between God and 
them ; they know where the greatest good is, and 
with outstretched hands reach for it, but the 
material comes continually between them and 
the spiritual, and only on great occasions, and 
in times of severe trial, do they show forth the 
real strength of their faith and trust. Of such 
was Martha. Now much of this difference, look 
at it as we will, is owing to purely physical cau- 
ses. We are not formed alike, difference of tem- 
perament and organization acted upon by the 
same principle of Christianity produces very dif- 
ferent phases of Christian character. The mind 
IB not independent of the body. 

We will endeavor to be just both to Martha 
and to Mary. They were very different in their 
natures. Martha was of a nervous, restless tem- 
perament, anxious about little things, particular 
in her household arrangements, easily disturbed 
by trifles, of quick feeling and impulsive nature. 
Mary was calm, quiet, of an equable tempera- 
ment and a disposition not easily raffled, nor dis- 
turbed by trivial incidents. We think we are 
warranted in saying thus much of the difference 
in the natural dispositions of the sisters, by the 
little incident recorded by Luke. Jesus came to 
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sup with them. Their hearts were filled with 
love to him, but mark the different manner in 
which this love showed itself. Mary sat at Jesus' 
feet and heard his word ; she gave herself no anx- 
iety about the supper, material things were for- 
gotten in the spiritual delight of listening to his 
teaching. 

Martha showed her love, and she is not 
alone in this peculiarity, by her anxiety concern- 
ing temporal wants. She was anxious about the 
supper, she was afraid things would not go off 
smoothly, and in all probability she was8uff<?ring 
from physical weariness, which is generally ac- 
companied by mental disquietude, when she com- 
plained to Jesus in these words. Lord; dost thou 
not care that my sister has left me to serve alone ; 
bid her, therefore, that she help me. Both sis- 
ters gave manifestations of the same love, but in- 
asmuch as the spiritual transcends the temporal, 
in just so much had Mary chosen the better part. 

In another instance, in the miracle of the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, mark the difference between the 
sisters. A great sorrow came to them, their 
brother was dead, and the friend whom they 
trusted, was not near to save. They sent to him 
this touching appeal. Lord, he whom thou lov- 
est, is sick ! But days passed and he came not ; 
the form of their brother was laid in the grave, 
and the Jews came to the sisters to comfort them. 
They were told that Jesus was drawing nigh to 
Bethany ; now mark the difference of tempera- 
ment. Martha, demonstrative and impetuous, 
as soon as she heard he was coming, went and 
met him, but Mary sat still in the house. With- 
out waiting for any greeting from her friend, 
Martha exclaims, Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died ! and then she adds, But 
I know, that even now, whatsoever thou wilt ask 
of God, God will give it thee. Then ensues the 
conversation between Martha and her Lord, in 
which he assures her, that her brother shall rise 
again. After this, she returns to the house and 
says to her sister secretly. The Master has come 
and calleth for thee. Then Mary also arose and 
came to the place where he was, and fell at his 
feet, reiterating the words of Martha, Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother had not died ! 
But she says no more, she does not go so far as 
her sister, she asks nothing from him, does not 
intimate that he can have any power to bring 
her brother back ; there is only the heart broken 
exclamation. Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died ! Was it because of her 
perfect trust, that if there was any thing he could 
do to assuage her grief, h^ would do it, that she 



was so silent? He does not stay to qoestioB her 
belief, or give her any assurance of his power, w 
in Martha's case ; he makes no direct reply to 
her words, but asks. Where have ye laid him? 

We have thus considered the distinctiA-e char- 
acteristics of the sisters in natural temj^erament 
and disposition, let us consider for awhile bow 
thcw) differences affected their religion. In what 
did the religion of Martha and Mary differ ? It 
was not in faith ; they both had this, Martha 
equally with Mary, as is proved by her conTenB- 
tion with Jesus. I know that whatsoever tbon 
wilt ask of God, God will give it thee. It wa« 
not in love . We have no reason to suppose that 
Martha's love for Christ was less than Mary's. 
She had a different way of showing that affection, 
but it was characteristic of the person, and be- 
tokened no weakness or coldness. But it difier- 
ed in diffusiveness. In the case of Mary it per- 
meated her whole being, it spiritualized her eve- 
ry act, it brought down heaven to earth ; Christ 
stood Ix'fore every thing else, and was ever in her 
thoughts making common and worldly things bat 
secondary. 

In Martha it was more spasmodic. It did not 
always stop the quick, impatient word, heaven 
was Jiot always about her. With her, the mate- 
rial stood by the side of the spiritual , and was 
always manifest ; with Mary it stood below and 
was sometimes overlooked. With Martha, it was 
a light which burned brightly on great occasions, 
but which from neglect or disuse was often- 
times flickering and uncertain ; with Mary 
it was a clear, calm, steady ray which enlighten- 
ed her path at all times. It was the same 
Chriytianity, the same faith, the same love ; the 
difference was in the use, the application. That 
it was so, is proved by the fact, that in the hour 
of trial, they were equally supported. It was in 
common things, in every day life, that the differ- 
ence was apparent. Martha was cumbered about 
much serving, Mary had chosen that better part 
which should not be taken away. 

In Martha we sec a type of very many in the 
Christian world, who possessing the truth do not 
apply it as they ought. The more religion is 
used, the more it shines. It is not to be laid up 
and brought out only on extra occasions, it is for 
all times and seasons. There is too much of this 
religion in the world, the religion that is cum- 
bered about much serving, careful and troubled 
about many things, which in every day life sac- 
rifices the spiritual for the material, and only in 
seasons of trial exclaims. Yea, Lord, I believe 
thou art the Christ, the Son of God. There are 
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too many who know the truth, but it is not with 
tht*m a living, actire principle, and they go on 
worried and perplexed with the weight of world- 
ly cares, complaining that they are left to serve 
alone, instead of casting their burden down and 
sitting meekly and quietly at the feet of Jesus, 
learning that one thing needful, that shall not be 
taken away. 

With such as these, Christianity has not done 
its perfect work. It is the light hidden under a 
bushel, which, did they but take it in their 
hands, it would save them many a fall over 
snares and stumbling blocks. It is the treasure 
hidden in a napkin, which did they but bring it 
into daily use, it would soothe their troubles and 
perplexities, and make many rough places smooth , 
and it is alas, too often, the seed sown among 
thorns, which is choked by the cares of the world, 
and brings no fruit to perfection. 

We find in Mary a better and rarer type of 
Christian character. Here the seed is sown on 
good ground ; here the light is not hidden under 
a bushel, but is put into a candlestick and giveth 
light to all ; here the treasure is not laid away 
in a napkin, but is in daily use proving itself the 
one thing needful which shall not be taken away. 

And after thus considering these two types of 
Christian character, what do they teach us con- 
cerning religion. 

First, that only as religion is applied is it of 
any use to us, so long as faith and love are mere 
abstractions ; so long is our religion a lifeless 
thing. Martha had faith in the Savior, she had 
love for the Savior, even when worried and per- 
plexed she said to him, Bid my sister that she 
help me. But it was only when this faith and 
love were active in her in that hour of trial, that 
she said to him, I know even now, that whatso- 
ever thou wilt ask of God, God will give it thee. 

Secondly. Adversity and trial are strengthen- 
ers of our faith. Great sorrows are beneficial to 
our spiritual natures. Petty evils, worldly cares, 
every day vexations, are too apt to irritate and 
annoy, not to improve us. God sometimes sends 
a great sorrow to break up the material crust 
these daily cares engender. Lest, by gazing at 
them too long, we magnify the motes in our sun- 
light, he sometimes leads us under the shadow of 
a great affliction. 

Thirdly. Some natures require more assur- 
ance for their belief than others, and to such 
Christ condescended to give it. Martha comes 
forth to meet him, and says, Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died, but I know, 
that even now, whatsoever thou askest of God, 



God will give it thee. He stops to 8i)eak with 
her, he says unto her. Thy brother shall ripe 
again. She says, I know that he will rise again 
in the resurrection at the last day. He replioj*, 
and gives her still further assurance, and to be 
certain that she understood him, he says, Believ- 
est thou this? She saith unto him, Yea, Lord, I 
believe that thou art the Christ, the Sim of God, 
which should come inte the world. Even as af- 
ter the resurrection he condescended to remove 
the doubts of the junbelicving Thomas, so he here 
pauses before reaching the grave of his friends 
to answer the questions and confirm the faith of 
Martha. He puts no such questions to Mary, 
gives her no a«urance of his iK>wer. It was not 
necessary, he knew her unquestioning faith and 
submission. There was only between them the 
silent sympathy of friend with friend, the an- 
guished groan, the troubled spirit, the falling 
tears, and the simple question, Where have ye 
laid him ? 

Fourthly. Christ sees and understands our 
weaknesses, and they cannot remove us from his 
love. Mary was a more j>erfect type of Christian 
character than Martha. Jesus himself says that 
she has chosen the l>etter part ; yet the Evangel- 
ist tells us, that Jesus loved Martha, and her sis- 
ter, and Lazarus. He made all due allowance 
for that easily troubled spirit, for that quick, 
impulsive nature. Martha had more to contend 
with than Mary, and he knew it ; he knew how 
the chafed feelings fretted under petty cares, and 
the demonstrative nature made every weakness 
apparent. 

Fifthly. We should not despair. Though we 
hold up Mary as our most perfect type of Chris- 
tian character, yet how much do we owe to Mar- 
tha. Had we had no example but that perfect 
one of Mary, what need of that blessed assurance 
which has comforted so many hearts, which has 
been engraved on tombstones, which has chared 
the desponding, and been a light upon which 
weary, tear dimmed eyes have fixed their gaze, 
and found comfort. Jesus said unto her, I am 
the resurrection and the life, he that believ- 
eth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live. And whosoever liveth and believcth in me, 
shall never die. 0, the noblest principles of 
Christianity, the most comforting and consoling 
words of hope and faith and love, have been cal- 
led forth by the weakness, the frailties of hu- 
manity, and been vouchsafed to the craving and 
yearnings of sinning and contrite souls. Let not 
the weak, the erring, the' troubled, despair. The 
Lord is long suffering and gracious. His chosen 
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people sinned against him oontinuallj, Abraham 
tlie father of the faithful, the servant of the Most 
High, was not perfect ; David, God's anointed, 
sinned ; Peter denied his Master ; Christ came 
not to call the righteous but sinners to repent* 
ance. 

Sixthly. We should not be 'cumbered about 
too much serving. How many of us are Mar- 
thas. To how many of us the words come home 
as if addressed to our very selves, Martha, Mar- 
tha, thou art careful and troubled about many 
things. Why all this worry and weariness, why 
these care-worn countenances, this continued 
crying, Lord, dost thou not see my sister has left 
me to serve alone. Bid her that she help me ? Is 
the matter of what shall we eat, and what shall 
we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed, 
the most important business of our lives ? Let re- 
ligion do its perfect work, not only on great oc- 
casions, but let it enable us to keep these world- 
ly cares, these every day perplexities, in their 
proper places. Let them not engross life's fleet- 
ing day too mnch, to the exclusion of higher, no- 
bler and l)ett<»r things ; this continual dwelling 
upon them is not good for our spiritual growth, 
it is confining the free spirit, it is smothering no- 
ble aspirations, debasing higher powers, keeping 
us from gaining the one thing needful, and from 
choosing the better part. 



TO A YOUNG POET, 

WHOM MY HEART LOVES AND MY JUDGMENT 
HONORS. 



BY E. W. REYNOLDS. 

O FRIEND ! whose tranquil, searching eye 

Readest the legendary sky ; 

Whose brow becomes a throne of thought. 

With love empurpled and en wrought ; 

Whose life's young pulse beat free and strong 

Around the chiming orb of song ; 

Whose breast a cloistered service holds 

With hallowed thoughts and august souls : — 

Unbar the broad, celestial door 
Whence conquering genius walked before ; 
The toil, the doubt, the pain defy 
Tliat guard the realm of Mystery ; 
Press on to that enchanted land 
Where God*s prophetic heralds stand ; 
Mute Nature's rythmic scroll rehearse — 
Tlie Epic of the Universe. 



So spake my heart, when first yon oame 
Outsailing on the stream of Fame, 
With Youth abloom and Hope aglow. 
And Love and Faith communing low. 
So speaks my heart, these later days. 
When lettered leaves embalm your praise. 
And crystals of your graceful thought 
Are with Time's tapestry enwrought 

To you, Poet, Friend and Seer ! 
May the prophetic sense appear 
That latent in all nature lies. 
From primal rocks to vaulted skiefl. 
Yours be the bright, magnetic look 
That renders all her secret book ; 
Her myths and legends — symbols old — 
Her forms and wonders manifold. 

To you be giv'n the royal art 
That opes the wondrous human heart. 
Whose mottled sceneries enclose 
More thrilling acts than Homer knows ; 
To sing of Woman's loyal faith — 
Of Man's ascendant over death, — 
To sing the freeman's tragic story. 
And celebrate the martyr's glory. 

Be yours the grand, heroic psalm 
That tells of sorrow crowned with palm ; 
That breathes the crysmic breath of prayer 
On all our trouble, grief and care ; 
And shows the mottled isle of Time 
Encircled by a love sublime. 
Which as a sign the Lord hath giv'n. 
That Earth is the betrothed of Heav'n. 
May 28, 1858. 



THE MISGUIDED ONE. 

BY E. M. BRUCE. 

They stood by the old elm tree together, Harry 
Lee and Nellie Gay. It waa the spot where they 
had often played in the golden days of their 
childhood ; where many of their childish dreams 
had been dreamed, and their childish loves been 
told. There was nothing peculiarly beautiful or 
attractive in the place to a stranger's eye ; bat 
as it lay in the cool shade of the luxuriant 
branches, it bad a language full of pleasant mem* 
ories to those it had so often protected, in the 
sunny days gone by. Beyond the place where 
tliey stood waved a field of rich golden grain just 
ready for the sickle of the reaper. The evening 
suQ was bathing it with a flood of yellow light, 
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and the wind eweeping over it ruffled its bosom 
with those long undulating wayee which do bo 
reoemble the tidal billows of the sea. 

Nellie looked on it in eilenco, for she felt that 
it was a fitting 63rnibol of her own heart. The 
breath of sorrow was over it that night, and its 
troubled throbbings were aa manifest as the wav- 
ing billows of the grain. 

The shadow of the first parting always lies 
heavily on the human heart — but it came with 
a double shade over Nellie's young life, as it took 
from her almost her only companion and sympa- 
thizing friend. 

Harry, who had been thus far the sharer of all 
her bright hopes, and the consoler of all her mo- 
ments of sadness, was now to leave the home of 
his childhood with its rosy dreams and tender 
lovelight, for the untried realities of life among 
strangers, and contact with the busy world. 

After eighteen years of home culture and the 
best discipline that home education could furnish 
him, he was now prepared for the discipline of 
the College, and the long awaited and expected 
time of bis departure was at hand. On the 
morrow morning he was to leave in the early 
stage, and now he had oome to say his last good 
bye to Nellie at the old trysting place. 

He had never before been separated from the 
dear home friends, or the scenes of his childhood, 
that were made sacred to his heart by so many 
cherished memories. 

But his hopeful spirit whispered of so many 
joys that were opening before him, that it gilded 
the future with the golden light of joy, and even 
touched with a roseate tinge these shadowy hours 
of parting. 

Gently he held Nellie's soft hand within his 
own, and hopefully spoke to her of the time to 
come. " 'Twillonly be one little year," he said, 
** the time w^ill soon pass by, and we shall meet 
again, wiser, and perhaps happier than we are 
now." 

** Surely," was Nellie's half whispered res- 
ponse, ** the year's experience must bring some 
wisdom, and it is easy to believe that the hours 
of meeting will be happier than these sad ones of 
parting. Yet there is a strange foreboding at 
my heart to-night ; I know not what its shadows 
augur, but I am sure some veil of sorrow will 
come between your heart and mine, before we 
meet again." 

" Yott are a foolish child, Nellie, to be bor- 
rowing clouds to thrust into the clear sky of the 
fatni^. It is only because you are unused to 
partings, that this new experience of life seems 



so ominous to you. You must be of better cheer, 
and a brave heart will soon scatter these fore- 
bodings." 

Thus hopefully did Harry send the sunshine of 
his heart into the dusky precincts of Nellie's, 
until the deep shadows of tlie night closed over 
them. Thus drop we a curtain over the bittcT 
hour of their parting, and meet them again un- 
der the sunny sky of the following day. 

The morning light with its joyous beauty was 
illumining the outer world, and a few of its gold- 
en beams crept into the latticed windo\^'S of the 
humble cottage where our hero Harry was bom. 
Many and joyous had In-i^n the sunrises and sun- 
sets since the morning that 'ushered him into ex- 
istence, and thus far, all the years of his life had 
been bright with the sunlight of prosperity and 
joy. To-day, for the first time, a heavy shadow 
was falling upon the happy household. 

The rosy beams of morning light came not as 
precursors of a blissful day ; only as messengers 
that the hour of trial had come. The long ex- 
pected separation was at hand. Harry was an 
only child, and had long been the cherished idol 
of fond parents' hearts. Over his cradle in the 
long ago, had been dreamed dreams of his bril- 
liant future ; and cherished hopes had whispered 
of the days to come, when all these golden vis- 
ions should have become realities. 

He was the only heir of a proud family, whose 
honors could be traced back though a long line 
of worthy ancestors : and to whose pride of birth 
and station, was added an honest appreciation of 
noble gifts of intellect with which they as a fami- 
ly had been blessed. Though the little house- 
hold, to which we have been introduced, had 
lost the wealth of which their ancestors had boast- 
ed, yet Harry had given evidence of possessing 
in no smatl degree, the inheritance which they 
considered far more important, — unusual, and 
rarely equalled gifts of mind. The fond eyes of 
his mother that had watched his developement 
in the days gone by, had seen marks of promise 
that exceeded all which her most sanguine hopes 
had whispered. Early in his life she had instill- 
ed into the placid current of his existence ambi- 
tious, dangerous waters. With a nature already 
too much attracted to the load star, fame, all the 
training of his early life had but driven the pois- 
oned arrow deeper into his soul. He had learned 
to look upon distinction as fhe object for which 
he was to labor, and forever rising up before 
him, and hurrying him onward like a phantom 
brother, was worldly honor with its attendant 
I spirits of darkn^s. Ue had accustomed himself 
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to weigh every act of his life, and measure it» 
worth, by the degree of progress that it had af- 
forded him toward the attainment of his life 
purpose, lie had been taught to value his at- 
tractions of body and mind which Grod had be- 
stowed upon him so abundantly, only as they 
gave him power; and ** to become great" had 
unconciously come to bo the ruling motive in 
every action of his life. 

By nature he had a noble, generous soul, and 
the better voice within him would sometimes 
speak to him of the wisdom ** whose ways are 
ways of pleasantness and all whoso paths are 
peace ;" but again the tempter came between 
him and the better 'angel, and her voice was 
hushed amid the tumult of- his conflicting 
thoughts. At all such times as this, when the 
divine within him struggled for pre-eminence, 
there was no companion that nourished the buds 
of promise in his soul, like the gentle Nellie. 
She had a heart ever ready to appreciate those 
finer moods, and her beautiful, pure soul seem- 
ed to arise and send forth its heaven seeking as- 
pirations to meet the generous and noble in his 
own. At such hours their communion was holy 
and life giving ; such as souls at one with each 
other and God alone can know. 

But there were other hours when ambition's 
dreams were uppermost in his heart, that Nel- 
lie's presence was a restraint upon the current of 
his thoughts, and she seemed constantly to be to 
him a reforming angel, pointing him toward the 
better way. At such times, when she recognized 
that the chain of sympathy between them was 
imperfect, and overcast, she became silent and 
thoughtful, and often her reserve waa interpreted 
as reproof, and her society unavoided until the 
cloud had passed away. 

But they liad known and loved one another 
from childhood,' and many more joys than sor- 
rows, much more confidence than distrust, had 
marked the pathway of their happy youth. 

The time was now come when Ilarry was to be 
removed from all these influences which had con- 
trolled his earlier years, and far away, alike from 
his mother's ambitious promptings, and Nellie's 
gentle reprovings, he was to struggle with the 
piissions of his own heart, and the temptations of 
the world alone. So much had hope whispered 
to him of future joy and prosperity, that her si- 
ren voice was heard above the wails of parting ; 
and when the stage received its occupant that 
raomiug, it bore away hope and joy in the cheer- 
ful heart it carried with it, but it left behind 
loneliness and heartache with the desolate father 



and mother, bereft of their only child, and bitter 
forebodings and heavy shadows in Nellie's gentle 
heart. 

The twelve month passed away with ita chan- 
ces and changes, its sunshine and its shadowE. 
To Nellie the days had worn heavily. The win- 
ter joys and the summer pleasures, had been ac- 
cepted of her heart rather as precursors of the 
coming time, than for their own ^^alue. With- 
out acknowledging to her own heart its reetiees 
longings, she was unconsciously living on the 
hope of the expected vacation time. It waa bat 
natural that she should hope and long for Har- 
ry's return, for of the companions by whom she 
was surrounded, there were none that ^rmpathis- 
ed with her, or appreciated her nature. She had 
been orphaned at an early age, and immediately 
after the death of her parents had been adopted 
by her father's brother ; a man who waa more 
remarkable for the rough generosity of hie na- 
ture, than for any degree of fineness, or tender- 
ness of soul. His wife was for such companion- 
ship fitly chosen, and the children born to them 
were (such as nature bestows on every hoiis^ 
hold) accordant with the parent stock. Nellie 
expected not, and found 'not sympathy at home, 
and of the few associates which the neighborhood 
afibrded, there were none that could be truly cal- 
led companions. Harry's parents, it is true, 
were intelligent, living souls, but there was ever 
in their manner toward Nellie a hauteur which 
forbade any genuine intercourse between them. 
Thus, with her soul wrapped closely in its own 
communings, she waited, watched and hoped. 

Harrie's letters had been very frequent at first, 
and the cheerful, kindly meseagee he sent had 
served to beguil^ the tedium of many a weary 
hour ; but of late t|ie intervals had grown longer 
between his communications, his letters were 
shorter, and his thoughts seemed to be much oc- 
cupied with other things. He wrote that his 
studies were pressing very hard ; that every mo- 
ment had to be devoted to them. He said noth- 
ing of coming home, until the week before the 
vacation was to commence ; then he wrote a long 
letter to Nellie, in which the olden memories 
seemed to be struggling with present inclinations. 
By remaining during the vacation at the College, 
and applying himself closely to study, the prizes 
ofl*ered for Greek and Latin composition would 
be brought within his reach. Without such ap- 
plication, they must be ri«igned to more success- 
ful comj)etitor8. The decision seemed to have 
cost him a struggle, but it was made at last in 
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fkTor of the College honors, and the visit home 
WM deferred for another year. How bitter the 
disappointment was to Nellie, those who hare 
sufTered like privations alone can know. Her 
little world was made ap of few present joys, and 
many anticipayons, and when these came to be 
blighted, or at least deferred for a tweWomoDth, 
her heart grew very heavy and sad. At first she 
looked pale and sorrow stricken, bat the better 
voice within her conquered. The true wopianly 
endurance sprang up in her heart to meet this 
shadow of adversity, and she tomed back to the 
humble duties that surrounded her, subdued and 
patient. A now lesson of life had been learned, 
and new and better strength of soul was the ro- 
ward of the conflict. 

With Uarry the case was entirely different. 
Afauoet every moment of his time was occupied, 
and many companions surrounded him. 

Aye over many. It had been better for him, 
if he had been alone with the fields and the 
mountains, and beard, as Nellie did, no sympa- 
thismg voices save the whispers of the angels. 
The tempter came to him on that busy thorough- 
fiure of life, and his heart was too weary, his 
mind too over taxed to resist his allurements. 

Once when the labors of the day had been more 
than usually oppressive, and the evening brought 
no oessation from toil, our weary student was 
preparing languidly for his midnight vigils, 
when a pseudo friend proffered a glass of wine, 
and urged its use to give strength f)r the accom- 
plishment of his tasks. The strength of the wine 
cap was borrowed for one weary night, and 
th^iceibrth it became the haunting demon of his 
life. Many nights of weariness were thus sola- 
ced, and many herculean tasks thus performed. 

The year sped thus rapidly away, and the an- 
ticipated vacation time came once more. With 
most joyful welcome the wanderer was received 
again under the home roof. Uis pale face, and 
worn look did not escape his mother's anxious 
eye. But this change was all attributed to hard, 
mental labor, and oh, how joyfully those vaca- 
tion hours were spent in devotion to him, endeav- 
oring in every way to soothe his restlessness, and 
recruit his debilitated body. To Nellie the 
change seemed even greater than it appeared to 
the careful mother. To her clear eye, it vras not 
the outer man alone that was worn and wasted ; 
the soul which from her childhood had been 
strong enough to bear its own burden, and lend 
strength to her, had become enfeebled ; and she 
looked on her broken idol and wept its fading 
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beauty. A veil had indeed fallen between her 
heart and his. The shadow of foreboding she 
felt at his departure, was no longer an idle dream, 
but a sad, sad reality. 

He evinced much of the old tcndemcfs toward 
her, but she felt now that her presence brought 
alwttys the old restraint, of which he had some- 
times complained in days gone by. Harry felt 
this very sensibly, and knowing well its cause, 
he resolved that he would rise up, and with a 
new strength conquer the demon which had ta- 
ken such strong hold on him. Faithfully he 
promised himself that never more would ho yield 
to the degrading influenoes which had thrown 
such a heavy shadow over the one dearest to him 
in life. He even longed now for the time to come 
when be should return to the College scenes, and 
there exert that supremacy over the old tempta- 
tions, which should once more fit him for the 
companionship of the pure girl with whom his 
life was to be spent. 

Time, which is never leaden winged before 
partings, brought the student once more into the 
midst of term-time duties and trials. 

At first he resisted manfully the temptation to 
borrow strength from wine ; but old associates 
pressed the tempter to his bosom, first with en- 
treaties, afterward with scorn. These he might 
have resisted ; but it soon became evident that 
he was losing position in his classes. This he 
resolved must not be done. 

Two young men who had been his competitors, 
and had thus Deut been compelled to yield to him 
all the honors, were winning for themselves gold- 
en opinions, while he found his own memory so 
weakened by past excesses, as to unfit him in a 
measure for the arduous tasks before him. Am- 
bition said, ** Drink again, and conquer !" And 
her voice was heard, and heeded, and thus, little 
by little, he yielded up his manhood, and the 
path of ruin opened wide before him. 

The last two years of College life were passed 
in unremitting labor. At the expense of health 
and future joy, the toiler toiled on ; paler and 
thinner still he grew, yet he toiled on ; prizes 
were to be won, the valedictory must bo his, and 
he labored for it and grew weary, and was some- 
times ready to faint under the burden ; yet he 
toiled on. This year a dissipation greater than 
he had known before, marked his course. Every 
thing that was done, vras with reference to the 
greatest attainment of worldly emolument. The 
voice which says, ** Come unto me all ye who are 
weo,Tj and heavy laden, and I will give you rest," 
was unheeded, and the wine cup performed for 
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the erring one that mission which alone should 
be given to the loving IViend of Nazareth. Un- 
received was the munificent proffer, ^* Seek first 
the kingdom of heaven and its righteousness, and 
all things else shall be added unto jou." 

Money had been spent, and debts incurred to 
a fearful extent, for one with Harry's means. 
The question recurred again and again, How was 
this indebtedness to be met? 

No breath of these evil tidings had been waft- 
ed to the peaceful atmosphere of his home. Even 
Nellie had not been permitted to share this accu- 
mulating burden. Had the oppression been sor- 
row, how gladly would he have found in her a 
sympathizing friend and consoler. As it was, 
the sorrowing was for sin, and alone he must 
bear, and suffer, and sink deeper, and deeper to 
be reclaimed, when or how he knew not. His 
letters had grown very unfrequent, and he look- 
ed forward, rather with a sensation of dread than 
joy, to the time of his return home. How was 
he to account to those dear ones for his altered 
appearance, his fits of depression, his manifest 
neglect of them ? 

About this time, while he was meditating and 
wondering, and growing sad in view of the fu- 
ture, he met one evening at a brilliant assem- 
blage, a young lady, whose reputed wealth vras 
a charm drawing many admirers to her side. 
From their first meeting the gay girl seemed to 
be much attracted to him ; and his vanity was 
flattered in being thus preferred by one as dis- 
tingue as the fair Orphea M . He met her 

again and again, permitting himself the luxury 
of basking in the sunshine of her preference, to 
the apparent discomfort of numerous admirers, 
without once thinking of any meaning in his at- 
tentions more than the passing of an idle hour. 
One day a friend, who had loaned him large sums 
of money, remarked, in a joking way, that he 
should be in a fair way to get his dues when Or- 
phea 's ample fortune came into his debtor's pos- 
session. The evil suggestion of a thoughtless 
moment became the haunting demon of many an 
after hour's meditation. 

Struggles came between affection and interest. 
The choice was between Nellie, his gentle love 
of the olden time, with her kindly, almost angel- 
ic devotion to him, and the wealth and influence 
which he might acquire in the new connection 
which was so evidently within his reach. Or- 
phea's father was a man who had occupied high 
places in the State, and acquired hoards of world- 
ly wealth, but one who had never striven for the 
station in the kingdom of heaven, or laid up 



treasure in that better land where comiptioa 
Cometh not. He was an ambitious man, and wis 
seemingly much pleased with the prospect of ma- 
king Harry one of his household. He knew of 
the position he had held in the College. He knew 
of the brilliant promise which his almost unex- 
ampled genius gave for future position, and he 
enquired no fiirther. Into the hands of one com- 
paratively a stranger, he was wiUing to commit 
his child. The heart of the worldly man was 
satisfied, and fatherly affection was lost in this 
dream of distinction. 

Thus temptations thickened their tsmglcd ma- 
zes around Harry's pathway. At first the 
thoughts of giving up Nellie were uncontrollably 
sad U) him. A breath of the old affection swept 
over his heart as he remembered her, the angel 
of liis child life, and his better nature rose up 
repulsively at the thought of exchanging that 
sweet dream of happiness with her, for the selfish 
marriage of convenience wliich he was now con- 
templating. 

But anon his passion for fame came nppermoet 
again. His connection with Judge M.'s wealthy 
and distingue family would be not only present 
relief in his embarrassed circumstances, but it 
would give him a position which otherwise be 
must be years in attaining. He had already 
hearkened to the voice of the tempter, and to 
yield it a complete conquest over his heart was 
the easiest way to end the contest. 

No words were exchanged with Nellie. Har- 
ry's own heart was breaking in the struggle, and 
he dared not trust expression of thought to her. 

He wrote his mother, that she might be pre- 
pared to welcome his bride, and thenceforward 
he attempted to drown all thought of present and 
future in most unexampled excesses of wine. 

Commencement day came at length, and ehoart- 
ly after it the excitement of wedding festivities ; 
then Harry took his gay young bride to receive 
her welcome from stranger hearts, which had no 
place for her, save as they loved her for another's 
sake. The ambitious mother was well pleased 
with the new arrangement, and made her prepa- 
rations for the reception with eagerness and joy. 

The Sabbath day following Harry's arrival, as 
the crowd of humble worshipers came up to tiie 
sanctuary of God, he, with his young wife lean- 
ing on his arm, mingled with the throng ; and 
none had more need to seek rest and comfort 
there. Just as they were entering the porch, 
Nellie's sweet face came in range of Harrie's vis- 
ion. Her countenance was white as the spotlen 
I dress she wore, and the smile of innocence was 
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restiDg on her lips. That heavenly radiance il- 
lumined her eye which comes only when the sum- 
mons of the angel has been heard, calling the 
possessor home to the heavenly city. Without 
hesitancy she came forward and put her hand in 
his, saying in her own sweet voice, ** May heav- 
en's choicest blessing rest on you and yours." 

Harry trembled so much that he feared lest his 
embarrassment should beoome noticeable. He 
dared not trust himself with words, and drop- 
ping the hand which he had for one short mo- 
ment of love and fear and shame held within his 
own, he passed silently to his place in the house 
of God. 

Thus they met and parted for the last time 
this side the river of death. 

The Autumn came with its cold rains and hitr 
ter winds to wither the roses of Summer, and its 
breath blew fiercely on Nellie's enfeebled form. 
Her spirit could no longer abide the rude storms 
of earth ; so, gently as she had lived, she bade 
farewell to life, and joyfully sped to her bright 
honkc among the angels. Many wept when the 
cold turf separated them from all they had seen 
of one so gentle and so beautiful. A large group 
of mourning friends followed her to her silent 
home, but the one heart for whom her light of 
life had gone out, was not in that sorrowing 
train. 

The solemn news of her departure was to come 
to him amid the splendors and luxuries of anoth- 
er land. Hoping for relief from the gnawings of 
remorse, he had joined a gay party for a summer 
tour in the old world. But alas for the foolish 
delusion that we can flee from sorrow. Despite 
all outward semblance of joy, grief was wearing 
his life slowly and surely away. The frivolous 
party, of whose joy he was rather a silent spec- 
tator than a participator, indulged in frequent 
sallies on their gloomy travelling companion ; 
but they in their thoughtless glee, little realized 
what Harry knew full well, that his journey was 
soon to end, not beneath Italy's sunny skies, nor 
yet in the return to the father land. These he 
might reach in common with them all, but liis 
journey would not be ended, until ho reached 
** the land that is very far off,'' the inhabitiints 
whereof never sigh for fame, or weep over buried 
hopes and loves. 

It soon became manifest to all that his health 
WQS rapidly declining. Medical aid was sought 
in vain. 

The return home was hastened, and the end of 
the marriage tour was a party of weeping mourn- 
ers standing beside an open grave. Thus ended 



the hopes of years. All the promise of greatness, 
the anticipations of success, the dreams of fame, 
were gathered as an heap of ashes to strew above 
the early dead. Broken-hearted his mother wept 
her idol departed, and looking back upon that 
brief career, she saw the rock whereon that noble 
bark was wrecked. 

This tale of sorrow she gives as her signal of 
warning ; and many a mother who is anxious for 
the greatTiess rather than the goodness of her 
child, may look upon this desolate picture, and 
learn to lead their little ones to the true aspira- 
tions, which like guardian angels shall guide 
them safely through all life's troubled pathway 
to heaven and to God. 



A SUMMER RAMBIE- 

BT MISS M. REMICK. 

GaERN lay the spreading woods 

In that sultry August day. 
Aside from the drooping fieUis, 

From the dusty beaten way ; 
The bird and the bee sang wild 

In depths where no footsteps broke. 
And down by the gushing streams 

The fair wild lilies woke. 

Crimsen and ripe the fruits 

Of the summer noon were there. 
And a host of blossoms white 

With incense filled the air ; 
The briar rose shook down 

Her leaves to the velvet sod. 
And the startled squirrel flew 

As his lonely haunts we trod. 

I thought midst the lavish bloom 

Which the wild midsummer spread, 
Of one who was wont witli me 

Those greenwood paths to tread ; 
Of the still and shaded room. 

Where the moments speeded by. 
To the soul that soon must pass 

Up in the deep blue sky. 

I thought of the fair spring-time 

Of a far off year ago. 
When the April winds and skies 

Rose over the wreathing snow, 
When streams were gushing wild. 

And the birds sang loud and clear 
Their welcoming notes to the Spring 

As our footsteps wandered here. 
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When over these hill-sides spread 

The wind-flowers pink and blue, 
And down in the shady depths 

The yellow adder's tongue blew. 
Again the oool west wind 

Stole post with its spring-time scent. 
And the notes of the singing bird 

With the rustUng pine boughs blent 

O perishing Spring of earth ! 

O Summers that bloom to fade ! 
The shadows steal over your midst 

While in brightness and verdure arrayed ; 
But I know in that far off world 

No storms will the summers blight, 
Nor over the peaceful homes 

The shadows of death bring night 



SODTHERN ROSES, OR THE HOUSEHOLD PET. 

BY FRANCES M. CHESEBRO. 

It was a cool brisk morning in October. A 
few hours hence and the sun would fall hot, and 
scorching upon the shoulders of the workmen 
who were now starting from the farm house for 
the field, but as yet, it was scarcely sunrise. 
Farmer Wilson and his three sons had planned a 
hard day's work, and were up betimes. After an 
early breakfast they repaired to the orchard for 
the purpose of gathering the fruit, that this year 
hung scantily upon the branches. As the far- 
mer looked about him he heaved a sigh. 

" Oh boys, what a pity that a portion of last 
year's crop could not have been reserved for this 
season. Then money was more plenty, and there 
was an unusual harvest of grain beside potatoes, 
and vegetables. It seems as if when we were in 
the greatest need of money that we have the 
thinnest crops, and every thing fails us at onoe. 
But boys it shall be as I had planned before. I 
knew how short we were to be. What fruit we 
do not sell, must be reserved for Lizzie, we must 
scrimp ourselves if need be, for the dear child 
shall not be disappointed." 

*' Courage, father," said the youngest of the 
boys, ** if worst comes to worst we can dispose 
of some of the stock on the farm. I don't really 
think we need two horses, father, we can readily 
sell Charley for one hundred dollars." 

** That can never be," said the farmer shaking 
his head. ** Do you for one moment suppose I 
would part with Charley ? we must have Baby 



well enough by spring to ride him again. I 
would sooner cut off my right hand than eeU ber 
pony ; and the other is a working horse, and 
how can we spare him ?" 

** Father, I do not think you need to despond, 
many a man would be glad of our farm in theee 
times. We surely cannot feel the depression in 
trade as thousands of others do." 

" God forbid that I should grumble at my lot, 
Willie, and was it not for Baby Lizzie I would 
sing as merry a tune as ever. But Will, the poor 
girl is dying for want of change. The Doctor told 
me last week that she could not bear the cold 
bleak winds;0f this mountain climate. Could 
she only go to Philadelphia, or some other south- 
em city, she might be cured. I would eeU my 
farm Will, and go out at days labor, if by so do- 
ing I could purchase health, and roses for her 
pale cheeks. It is not that we shall not have 
plenty to eat, and drink, my boy. Our grana- 
ries will be full enough for our use, and the 
bright flames will dart up the old chimney just 
as ever. But we have very little produce to sell 
this year, and where is the money coming from ? 
That is the rub." 

*♦ Well, father, don't get downhearted. We 
are four stout men and it would Ijc a pity if we 
could not support Lizzie like a lady, as she is. 
She shall have the money, and go to some warm- 
er climate if I have to go all the way and carry 
her on my back." 

*' It is surprising what light hearts the young 
have," said tlie farmer to himself. '' It shows 
small experience, and little knowledge of the 
world. But after all, good spirits are a blessing, 
and thank God for that comfort." 

Baby Lizzie was the pet name of farmer Wil- 
son's only daughter. She was the youngest of 
the children, and unlike them had l)een born with 
a fragile constitution. She had been delicate 
from infancy, and consequently the object of un- 
usual care and tenderness. She had inherited a 
refined nature, and possessed a most loveable and 
beautiful spirit. She seemed like a graceful wild 
flower amid a growth of sturdy oaks. 

Lizzie was the joy and pride of the farm-house. 
To hear her musical laugh, to know that Baby 
was happy, that she had every wish gratified, 
was the greatest happiness that farmer Wilson 
could experience. The wild, boisterous spirits of 
the boys were subdued and held in check by their 
delicate little sister. Was she sick, you could 
scarcely hear the sound of a footstep in the house, 
so gentle was their tread. Many a time when 
suffering from weakness have the father or broth- 
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ere bore her in their arms around the dwelling 
and np and down the long staircase leading to 
her chamber. Bid she feel unable to walk abroad 
in the fine autumn days, she always found a 
ready arm to bear her out into the sunshine. 

The first flowers of Spring and the latest of 
Autumn were gathered for her. All painful 
news, or disagreeable events, were withheld from 
her knowledge. Only bright and pure things 
were permitted to come into Lizzie's presence. 
All coarse language, all boisterousness and rude- 
ness were abstained from to gratify and please 
her. 

No language can describe the influence that 
this little, delicate child had upon the inmates 
of that home ; and yet she grew up entirely un- 
conscious of her power. When she was free from 
pain her merry voice awoke the echoes in the old 
fiirm-houee and her little feet tripped lightly over 
the fields and meadows. It was the farmer's de- 
light to have Baby with him at his work. **She 
is like a robin in the garden,*' he said, and his 
watchful care over her was beautiful to behold. 
Many a time has she spent a whole morning with 
him in the field, for the promise of a ride home 
00 his shoulders. 

Thus Lizzie had arrived at the age of eighteen; 
but her slender figure and delicate features, were 
more like a child of fourteen. Her eyes were 
bright, and always cheerful in their expression, 
ilcr soft, brown hair hung in short, wavy ring- 
lets around her neck and forehead, and had the 
ntses bloomed upon her cheeks, she would have 
been extremely pretty. There was grace in the 
slightest motion of her delicate body, and her 
winning, childish ways stole the hearts of all who 
knew her. 

For the past year Lizzie had suffered more than 
nraal from debilitating weakness. The dark 
shadow of consumption had always hung over 
the' hearts of the parents, and now their fears 
amounted to downright misery. The only relief 
that their fond hearts could catch at was, that 
this fatal disease was not inherited. No meml)er 
of either family had died with this disease for 
many generations. The mother, whose love was 
unceasing over her darling, thought it more pro- 
bable that her sickness was the result of a weak, 
physical organization, than actual disease. She 
needed some great change in her life. Her 
mind was becoming too mature for her body. 

Lizzie's room was unlike any other chamber of 
sickness. She did not suffer acute pain as much 
aa weariness, and prostration. She would lie for 



hours propped up on her snowy couch, with her 
books, her flowers, and needle work around her ; 
and had it not been for the close confinement in- 
doors, she would not have found it irksome. Ev- 
ery child in the neighborhood loved to go to Liz- 
zie's room ; and during the hours when Mrs. 
Wilson was engaged in her household affairs, the 
young village girls would bear her company. 
The influence of this lovely child was not confin- 
ed to her own dwelling. Who can tell how wide 
it was, or calculate its worth upon the commu- 
nity? 

The day's work was over, and the farmer and 
his sons repaired to the house to rest after their 
unsatisfactory labor. The supply of fruit had 
fallen short of their moderate expectations. A 
very meagre sale, if any, would be the result. 
They now saw how more than foolish it was to 
build hopes that could never stand on safe foun- 
dations. 

The farmer's spirits wore by no means light- 
ened when on reaching the dwelling he was told 
by his wife of the sick day Lizzie had passed. 
The supper was eaten in silence ; then Mrs. Wil- 
son went to administer to her child's wants, 
leaving the farmer and his sons to spend the eve- 
ning together. 

Alas ! many such evenings of anxiety had they 
passed in this manner. Not that there was cause 
for immediate fear, but it took the life and joy 
out of each heart to know that the old cloud of 
pain was resting upon the fair brow of the loved 
pet. Now, as they sat together, a deeper earn- 
estness pervaded the circle. The farmer was the 
first to speak. 

** Boys, what can be done? It is useless flat- 
tering ourselves that Baby will get well without 
our aid. She must leave home ; nor is that all, 
her mother must go with her. Now set your 
wits to work and see if we can think of some plan 
to raise two hundred dollars. She may need 
more. A winter in a southern city costs some- 
thing." 

Will, the one always ready to come in with 
hopeful words, answered — 

** Father, I have thought it over today in the 
orchard. I saw how slender was the hope that 
lay in tliat direction, and I have kept my mind 
hard on the subject ever since. This is the con- 
clusion I have arrived at. You know father, that 
Charley is the only idle animal on the premises. 
Do not shake your head now, but hear me out. 
I had heard Esq. Somes say he wished to purchase 
a pony like Charley to be used this winter express- 
ly for sleigh riding. He had asked me once if 
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we would part with him. Now while I was 
thinking the matter over, who should I see com- 
ing down the hill but this same Esq. Somes in 
his buggy. In less than a minute I was over the 
fence and bj his side. I laid the whole story 
before him, I told him we were wishing to raise 
money for a particular object, and I made him 
this proposition. If he would take Charley off 
our hands for the Winter, and pay us for him, 
he could have the use of him during the Winter, 
and I would redeem him in the Spring. If he 
would purchase him on these conditions, we 
would let him go. After learning our objections 
to parting with him, he gladly assented, and of- 
fered one hundred and twenty-five dollars for him. 
What do you think of that, father?" 

** Very good. Will. But where is the money 
to come from to redeem Charley in the Spring?*' 

** 1 will pledge myself to pay it, father." 

"But tell me now, my son, how this will 
be ? Many a youth as sanguine as yourself, has 
broken his neck leaping into the dark. Make it 
clear to me how the money is to be obtained, and 
you have my consent to sell Charley." 

" Well, father, if you must know, I will tell 
you, that I have decided to turn school-master 
for a few months. 1 have had this plan in my 
mind for some time, and have been on the look 
out for a situation. I have already the refusal 
of two schools, and I only wish I could teach them 
both. Twenty-five dollars a month for four 
months, will bring me one hundred dollars ; and 
I can easily pick up the other twenty-five. You 
know I am jack at all trades, father." 

" Yes, my son, and I only hope we shall not 
find the other half of the old adage verified, *good 
at none.' " 

** Brother Will," said Samuel, the second son, 
** I will not allow you all the pleasure of aiding 
your sister. I too must do something for Baby. 
I think father and Frank will be able to do the 
winter's work, and I shall be at liberty to go from 
home. I can readily find employment in town. 
Any of the large farmers will employ me, and al- 
though I never did go out at days' wages, yet I 
will most cheerfully do it for the sake of our dear 
Lizzie. This, with what produce we cati sell 
from the farm, will make up the sum." 

** Oh my sons, I am very proud of you ! Frank 
and I will stick to the old homestead, and a lone- 
ly time no doubt we shall have of it ; but we 
will cheerfully endure it, or a much greater sac- 
rifice, to have Baby well and happy. Oh, boys, 
how could we live without her ? Strange that so 



frail a thing should have taken such deep hold in 
our hearts." 

When Mrs. Wilson returned to the sitting 
room, she was informed of the good news, and 
wept tears of joy while she thanked hex noble 
sons for the effort they were willing to make for 
their sweet sister. The matter was now settied. 
Lizzie was not to know of the means used to give 
her this long desired pleasure, and Charley va« 
to remain in the stable until she departed on her 
journey. 

And now all was busy preparation. A fiurm- 
er's daughter was engaged to take charge of the 
household during Mrs. Wilson's absence. Liz- 
zie's spirits rallied at the prospect of a chan^. 
She really seemed to gain strength with the prep- 
aration going on for her comfort. Each one kAr 
lowed her example, and resolved to keep in good 
spirits to the last moment of her leave. There 
were to be no sad parting words, nothing to dis- 
turb or give her uneasiness. The oldest son was 
to accompany them to New York, and pirt them 
on their journey southward. 

Mrs. Wilson had relativos in Virginia, and it 
was thought best to go to them. They would be 
of essential service in case Lizzie should be worse. 
It was better to be among friends. 

The day arrived that was to separate the fami- 
ly. Little can those, whose life is made up of 
journeys to town, to country, to sea-shore, in 
Spring, Summer and Winter, know how mighty 
an event this separation was. It was very hard 
for those who remained behind to keep up good 
courage. The farmer bore his pet Baby in his 
arms to the carriage that was to take them a few 
miles distant to the rail-car. He imprinted a 
good-natured kiss on her pale forehead, and with 
a cheerful voice said, 

<* Remember, Baby, to bring home some south- 
em roses on your cheeks." 

This was all the leave-taking that passed be- 
tween them. 

After the carriage was out of sight, the poor 
man walked slowly into the deserted dwelling, 
and burying his face in his hands, groaned aloud. 
Never had his sons seen him so moved before. 
They each left his presence, respecting his grief 
and his age. As they passed out together into 
the field to their work, Willie said, 

** Oh Sam, what would become of father if 
Lizzie should die?" 

»* What would become of us all. Will ? May 
God keep far off that dreadful day," answered 
his brother, dashing away the first tears that had 
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wet hifl eyes for years. ** There is only one way, 
Will. We must keep up our spirits by hard 
work. There is nothing like it to make a man 
stout-hearted." 

The Winter passed away, swiftly no doubt to 
the gay dwellers of town, but slowly, very slow- 
ly jto farmer Wilson and his sons. It was very 
lonely after Will and Sam left home to enter up- 
on their labors. It was even saddening for the 
two who remained to sit around the fireside and 
talk or think of those away. But even this lone- 
liness was cheerfully borne, for the mails brought 
them frequent letters containing good news from 
Lizzie. She sometimes wrote herself, short, but 
precious letters to her father, and she always 
joked about the southern roses that she was to 
bring home as a present to her dear papa. She 
was much stronger, she said. The air was mild 
and soft, and was it not that the old home was 
very dear to them all, she should like to live there 
always. 

"Well, Frank," said the farmer as he read this, 
" if Baby can live there and be well, rather than 
that she should return to pine in sickness here, I 
would willingly sell the old homestead and go 
with her, although God knows that it would be 
next to parting with one of you to give it up." 

Spring came. Will and Sam were going 
back in the old farm-house, and all were prepar- 
ing ibr the early work on the farm. It was 
thought best to postpone the return of the inva- 
lid untU after the cold, bleak days had entirely 
disappeared. It was the last of May before the 
anxious friends consented to have her brought 
home. She was improved in health, but how 
much, could not be gathered from her letters. 
The silence seemed almost ominous. 

At length the happy day arrived. The farmer 
was beside himself with joyous expectancy. He 
dressed himself in his Sunday suit, and made 
wonderful preparations for their receptfon. The 
spring flowers that Baby had loved, were arran- 
ged in vases in the sitting room, and.in her cham- 
ber. The grass was green upon the lawn, and 
the trees beautiful in their fresh foliage. The 
farmer said that even the birds knew that Baby 
was coming, for they never sang so sweetly as 
now. Charley, the pet voung pony, was grazing 
on the lawn as if waiting their approach. Many 
a time, during the last hour before they arrived, 
did the farmer ascend the stairs to the attic that 
he might gain from a window there an extended 
view of the road a mile distant. At length he 
came hurriedly down, saying ** Boys, they are 
coming. The carriage is in sight." 



When the travelers drove up to the door, the 
old man^s heart beat so violently tliat he had no 
breath to bid them welcome. 

*' Father, brothers, here is Baby, home again." 
And now she was in her father's arms. 

** Don't kiss me now, papa ; wait until 1 pull 
off this thick veil. What do you think I have 
brought you, father? See, see," said she, as the 
farmer dropj)ed into a scat, still holding his treas- 
ure tightly in his arms, — ** see, see, papa, south- 
em roees !" 

" Oh Baby, Baby, God be praised." 

What a change ! A rich tinge glowed on the 
cheek of the dear child, and a look of health 
beamed under the witching smile. 

*» I am not to die of consumption, father. On- 
ly see how strong I am." And she wound her 
loving arms around his neck uhtil the old man 
cried from joy. " I shall go back again, papa, 
if 1 get sick living in this cold climate, and the 
next time I shall take you all with me." 

*' 1 had hard work to get Lizzie home again," 
said Mrs. Wilson, smiling. ** She hae been quite 
gay for the last two months, and has completely 
tdrned the heads of a half dozen young Virginia 
students." 

" Don't believe a word of it, father. Baby 
has come home to live with you ; and if any atu- 
dent comes to take me back, they must take you 
too." 

*» Yes, yes. Baby, rest assured of that. Where 
you go, I go." 

Now there was great joy in the farm-house. 
Their cup of happiness was full. 

A year after a student did indeed come and 
beg hard for Baby Lizzie ; but only when he 
told them of his intention of making himself a 
home in old Massachusetts, did he gain consent 
to hope in the future to call her his bride. 

Three years after there was a gathering on 
Thanksgiving day, at the old farm-house. — 
Frank, the eldest son, was married, and lived 
with his parents at home ; but Will, and his 
young bride were to come from afar, and not on- 
ly Baby herself was coming, but Baby's baby. 
A happy festival day they passed. 

The farmer still clings to the pet name, and 
although a tiny, six months grand- daughter, 
has stolen the mother's title ; yet, to the farmer, 
the daughter of his fond love will ever be as she 
has always been, none other than ** Baby Liz- 
zie." 
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THOUGHTS, 

UPON UEARIKO OF THE DEATH OP A TOXTSO AND 
VALUED FRIEND. 

BY COUSIN MAOOIE. 

Thehe 18 no age for those who die in youth, 

Who fold their green, untarnished robes away. 

And give them back to dust, — no trembling hand, 

No thickened pulse, or feeble, tottering step. 

No sighing after strength to live the truths 

Which age alone can win, when tied to dust ; 

But, ere their pure, unsullied souls can dream 

That earth is not the paradise of old, 

They give her back the garment she hath lent, 

And they have ^eetly worn just long enough 

To give them passport to immortal life. 

And springing on from joy to untold bliss, 

They ope their wondering eyes in heaven, nor know, 

'Till they have felt a seraph's kindling fire. 

That they can find a purer clime than earth. 

There perfect love anoints tlieir s^N'elling hearts 

'Till God, and heaven, and all the countless worlds 

Have room to dwell therein. Then knowletlge spreads 

Her wondrous stores beneath the radiant light 

Of atmospheric wisdom, and they sit. 

Partaking of the soul sustaining feast, 

'Till strong, ecstatic joy unfolds her wings. 

And wafts them to the bright, angelic throng 

Who sing high praises round Jehovah's throne. 

No selfish pangs by false ambition nursed. 

No worldly wisdom to unlearn, impedes 

Their progress in the spirit world. The pure, 

Untainted soul, that lives upon the earth 

But long enough to feel the joy which life 

Alone can give, and then ascends to heaven 

To learn those higher trutlis which God has given 

For us to know, is most supremely blest ! 

Celestial love and wisdom teaches them 

What bitter agony and untold woes. 

And deep remorse alone, could teach on earth. 

Then murmur not, wlten to the peaceful dust 

The bright young head gives back its treasured wealth 

Of mortal beauty. Better can the round cheek give 

Its rosy softness to kind nature's hands. 

Than lay it on the shrine of greedy care. 

And get but withered wrinkles in return. 

Better the burnished locks fade gently out 

Upon earth's pjirent lap, than bleach beneath 

The blighting breath of sorrow and distress. 

And better that the beauteous eyes be veiled 

Because the soul will no more need their aid. 

Than dimmed and sered by griers consuming tears. 

Then murmur not, but smile upon the dust 

That gives a tender, unstained soul to heaven. 



THE GARDEN AND THE C0N8EK?1T0BT. \ 

CHRTS ANTHEMtHS . 

These are among the last of the aatamnal 
flowers, and are of very easy cultivation, being 
propagated by cuttings or dividing their roots. 
The soil most suitable for them is a light, rich 
loam, and decayed manure, in the proportion of 
two parts of the former to one of the latter. They 
may be either grown in pots through the Sum- 
mer, or planted in the ground, and taken up and 
potted in September. When grown in pots they 
will require to be shifted two or three times dup- 
ing their growth, and by the end of August they 
should be shifted into the pots they are to remain 
in to flower. They require at all times during 
their growth, a good supply of water, and in 
Summer when the weather is dry, they are much 
benefited by being watered over their leaves. In 
August, a commencement should be made to wa- 
ter those in pots with soap suds, or manure wa- 
ter once a week, continuing this until they come 
into flower, which will be in J^ovember. If 
planted in the ground, they should have an open 
situation, and be allowed sufficient room, so as 
not to interfere with each other while growing, 
and to be tied up to sticks as they advance in 
growth. In September they may be taken up 
with balls of earth to their roots, and put into 
pots from nine inches to a foot in diameter, — 
being governed by the size of the plants. Place 
them in a shady situation until recovered, and 
remove them into the green-house before frost ; 
supply them well with water while they are in 
flower, and, when they have done flowering, cat 
off" the stems to within a few inches of the pot, 
and set them in a situation where they will not 
be injured by frost. An occasional watering will 
be all the care necessary until the season again 
commences for propagation. 

REQUISITE HEAT FOR PLANTS. 

Although there is a great difiference in plants 
as regards heat, those varieties which are natives 
of warmer climates, or within the tropics, as 
some species of acacia, ardisia, burcbellia, cac- 
tus, clerodendrum, heliotrope, gloxinia, and ma- 
ny others, which are what florists term hot-house 
plants, require a temperature of sixty to eighty 
degrees of heat ; many of them, also, being na- 
tives of the southern hemisphere, flower in Win- 
ter if properly treated, and are desirable plants 
for warm rooms. Most of the plants grown in 
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rooms and green-houses are plants from the tem- 
perate climates, as the rose, erica, geranium, 
fuchsia, calla, camellia, jasmine, Sic. These are 
ivhat are termed green-house plants, and usually 
flower in Spring and Summer, resting a great 
portion of the Winter; these only require to be 
kept from freezing, or in a temperature of from 
forty to sixty degrees, though most green-house 
plants, afler resting, will commence growing in 
i the temperature of fifty degrees. Several plants 
i that are apt to lose their leares in Winter and 
remain in a dormant state, such as hydrangea, 
I lemon-verbena, pomegranate, erythrina , &c. , will 
; keep in a cellar together with the summer grow- 
ing bulbous plants, as tiger-flower, tuberose, and 
gladiolus. Many kinds of herbaceous plants, as 
primula, auricula, daisy, violet, &c., will keep 
! in a cool room at about forty degrees, and as they 
are easily excited to grow, can be removed into a 
warm room as wanted, and will produce their 
flowers early in Spring, or the latter part of Win- 
ter. When any shrubby plants, as geraniums, 
roses, &o., are placed in the window of a room 
and commence growing, if the young shoots are 
tolerably strong and the loaves green, it shows 
that the heat of the room suits them. But if 
they grow weak and elongated, it shows that the 
room is too hot and close for them, and they 
should therefore be removed to one that is cooler 
and more airy. 

PSRBNNIAL FL0WBR8. 

Perennials are all such plants as have herba- 
ceous stems, which are not woody like shrubs, 
but have permanent roots of many years dura- 
tion. They are of two kinds, deciduous and ev- 
ergreen. Deciduous herbaceous plants include 
thrjse whose stems die down every year, and grow 
up again the following Spring. Evergreen her- 
liaceous plants comprise such as retain their 
leaves all the Winter ; of these, some are bull)- 
OQfl-rootcd, as peonies, commelina, dahlias, &c., 
or fibrous rooted as phloxes, and hardy herba<"o- 
ous plants in general, to which the term is chief- 
ly applied. Perennial plants are, next to shrulw, 
the principal plants for decorating the flower 
garden, and being mostly of a hardy nature, re- 
quiring but little care, are easily manngcd. From 
t^ie great variety of them, and the different peri- 
ods at which they flower, they are of much im- 
portance in every garden. The tall growing 
kinds are chiefly planted in open spaces, amongHt 
the shrubbery, and at the back of the borders, 
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and the dwarf ones in the spaces in front, or in- 
termixed with other plants in the flower beds ; 
and if they are carefully arranged according to 
their heights of growth, time of flowering, and 
colors of the flowers, they produce a very agreea- 
ble effect. To secure handsome plants, they 
should stand at a sufficient distance from each 
other, for, if crowded, they will injure each oth- 
er's figure. Perennial plants have much the ad- 
vantage over annuals and biennials, for when 
they are once planted, they continue for sevirral 
years in beauty ; and many of them increase 
freely by ofiBsets, suckers, and division of their 
roots. Their cultivation consists principally in 
cutting off the flower stems, when they are post 
flowering, reducing to within a. moderate space 
such as extend themselves too freely, and enrich- 
ing the soil every year or two, with a manure 
compost, or fresh soil. When they remain too 
long in one place, they decline in vigor, and flow- 
er feebly ; in this case they should be taken up, 
their roots divided and planted in fresh soil, or, 
if restored to their former position, the ground 
should be well manured and dug deeply. 

CULTIVATION OF ROSKS. 

As a general fact, there is no plant which 
yields more willingly to culture than the rose, 
nor in the growth of which there is so much cer- 
tainty. If it be desired to have a large quantity 
of bloom, without especial regard to the size of 
the flowers, there is nothing required but to spare 
the knife ; taking out weak shoots, but leaving 
plenty of wood on the tree, for every eye will 
bloom, and the more that are left on, the better 
for that purpose. In this case, the new wood 
made is but short, because there is so much of 
it. If, however, large blooms are desired, all 
the strong wood of the year previous down to two 
eyes at the most, must be retained, cutting all 
the weak wood out altog«?ther. It is also to be 
borne in mind, that roses in poor soil will grow 
and bloom ; the flowers will be smaller, but not 
less healthy, and the wood, though sound, will 
be weaker and sliortcr. The principal danger 
when a rose is starved is, that it mny ]>ecome loss 
double ; and this is so serious a fault, that it has 
occasioned many to l)c thrown away that did not 
deserve it, and caused many others to be consid- 
ered wrong varieties, when they wanted nothing 
but good growth to make them right ones. Ob 
the other hand, rich soils will cause a rose to 
grow enormously ; and all intermediate growths 
between the strongest and the weakest, may be 
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fleoured according to the soil they are put in to 
grow. In regard to dressing, dung is the only 
thing required ; loam is necessary, in order to 
grow the rose to perfection, and if -the ground is 
poor and light, a spadeful of loam and the same 
quantity of dung, will be far better than two 
spadefuls of dang. These ought to be always 
mixed with the soil a little, and the rose planted 
in it. 

TREATMENT OF BULBS AFTER BLOOUIKG. 

The only advantage to be gained by taking up 
hyacinths and other bulbs — tulips excepted — 
is either to divide the roots when they have be- 
come too numerous, or to renew a worn out soil, 
neither of which can occur oftener than once in 
three years ; with tulips, however, it is different, 
for as the fine and delicate tints they possess do 
not originate with the rearing of the plant, but 
are the result of art practised in their after cul- 
tivation, and as variations of color thus produ- 
ced are rather the effect of disease in the plant, 
than of any other cause, it is necessary to continue 
the course of annually taking up the roots of all 
the finer varieties, in order to preserve their beau- 
ties in perfection. Tulips may be kept from the 
ground two weeks or more, as may be desired for 
convenience ; but hyacinths and other roots, it 
is preferable to plant as soon as they are separa- 
ted, and a fresh bed prepared in the usual man- 
ner. About a month after the bloom is passed, 
the foliage puts on a yellow decayed appearance. 
This is the proper season for taking them up ; on 
doing which, the stem and foliage must be cut 
off within an inch of the bulb, leaving the fibrous 
roots attached to it. After thus preparing them, 
they must be spread singly in an airy room for 
two or three weeks to dry, and then each root be 
carefully wrapped in paper, or put in dry sand 
until replanted. 

THE PASSION FLOWER. 

Of this plant there are a number of species. 
The general characteristics of the flower, which 
are well known, and considered as emblematic of 
the passion or crucifixion of Clirist, prevail in 
all the species. The leaves vary to every form in 
the different kinds, and many of them are most 
singular ; the flowers are also of every color. 
Among the most admired are the common blue, 
the purple, the different shades of red and scar- 
let, the blue and scarlet, the orange, the rose 
colored, the yellow, the cluster flowered, the lau- 
rel leaved, &c. Taking the whole of the varie- 



ties together, they form as curious a combination 
as it is possible to conceive in one class of pUnts, 
and the flowers are of every size, from one to ^Te 
inches or mare in diameter. They can be train- 
ed on stakes or small lattices, and make a piotty 
ornament to bowers, arbors, &c. 



OCR TRDEST GUIDE. 

FROM THE MANUSCRIPTS OF REV. HENRY BACON. 

For we walk by fiuth and not by sight paui* 

To walk by sight is a privilege we little appre- 
ciate. I was once leading out a blind friend from 
my home, on a bright and beautiful day, and as 
he felt the warmth of the air and knew the beau- 
ty of the day, an exclamation burst from him, 
*» God ! how can any one see, and yet ever 
sin!" He thus expressed the greatness of the 
privilege of sight, as he regarded it. To him it 
seemed so great — it opened so many beauties 
and glories, and was the avraiue of so many pleas- 
ures, that it seemed to him a wonder how any 
one could have the blessing of sight and yet sin ! 
And great indeed is this privilege. We seldom 
contemplate as we should how various are the 
mercies it brings to us, — what an avenue sight 
is to pleasure and knowledge, — what a freedom 
it gives us in the vast museum of creative skill. 
Let the good of one hour of sight be estimated, — 
the things which wo have seen which we would 
not have liked to have missed, — the countenan- 
ces of friends, with their varying expressions, — 
the flitting sunshine and shadows of the soul, — 
the forms of things beautiful, — the colors and 
hues of clouds and waters, flowers or plants, — 
the printed page of the book and the newspaper, 
— the picture and the song, and the unspeakable 
variety which passes before us in an hour of true 
wakefulness, and then we can estimate in si^me 
little degree what it is to be permitted to walk 
by sight. 

The Apostle did not disparage this privil<^. 
He did not exalt any spiritual faculty by depre- 
ciating the senses. He only claimed the h(»mtr 
that belonged to the soul, for when wo walk by 
sight, we know but little of the greatness of God's 
blessing in the gift of the power of seeing, except 
faith be with us and teach us how to appreciate 
the holiest view of things. Sight at best is but 
a limited thing unless faith gives its direction 
and penetration. "Without faith sight sees only 
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the wondroDS forms and revolutione of matter as 
tbc products of laws and inherent forces; but 
with it, the same things are embodied thoughts 
of God — words in the revelation of his purposes 

— symbols of spiritual beauty, harmony, and 
love. 

So of the presence of Evil. Sight sees it, but 
without fiiith — faith springing from perfect 
confidence in the goodness of every creative force, 
and created thing, and permitted event, what can 
sight do to give us submission and content ! Faith 
gives our sight new power, — we look for some- 
thing better that lies on the surface, — we see* 
that man, with all his infidel scrutiny, has ne<er 
yet made a seeming good appear an evil, but on 
the other hand, he has been forced to see in eve- 
ry advance of science some apparent evil proved 
an absolute good. What a thing the eye is when 
such a fact afl this kindles anew its vision ! It 
does not fear to look any where. It has no dread 
of an angel-faced fiaet throwing off the mask and 
showing a demon lip and eye ; but it loves to 
come near to the heart of things, for there ts 
sweetness and beauty. It is only the letter of 
tilings that kills, — the ^irit, — the real spirit, 

— gives life. 

The hinguage of the text is that of an assertion 
of a feet made the bolder by a contrast. Paul 
did not mean that be and his fellow believers did 
not walk by sight, though he says : *« We walk 
by faith, not by sight, ^^ He did not put out his 
eyes in his extreme regard for the worth of faith, 
bat his idea seems to be, that the Christian is 
not 00 much governed, in the conduct of life, by 
the things he sees, as by those in which he be- 
lieves. 

And this is no extravagant rule of living. It 
is the rule of the life of the scientific, the mariner, 
the artizan, every where. For are the wonders 
of Geology, Astronomy, of the Inventive Arts, 
of the Musician and the Artist, the results of 
seeing ? The first lecturer on the grand discove- 
ries of Newton respecting Light was a blind man ; 
and as he talked in a high place of learning of 
the facts demonstrated by the great philosopher, 
he was like one weaving in darkness. In the or- 
dinary pursuits of business, — in the common in- 
tercourse of social and business life, we walk 
more than we know of by fiaith. But when the 
Christian proposes to enlarge the sphere of this 
kind of walking, he is too often deemed an en- 
Uiusiast — a creature affected by visions and 
dreams — a deluded soul possessed with a poet's 
fiincies. Selfisb ambition, — an aspiring desire 
to be rich and great, always finds it the easiest 



thing in the world to have the faith needed to 
walk by in the obtaining of the desired result. 
The ambitious and aspiring will give us their 
reasons for what they do, for the hopes that en- 
courage, for the anticipations they cherish ; and 
they imagine that it cannot be thus with the 
Christian in his high walk of fiiiith. J)ut it is so 
with him. He can give you a reason for every 
step — an agreement for every effort as he rises 
amid the sublime heights where Jesus lived and 
from whence he brought down to men the won- 
drous power with which he wrought the grand 
marvels that scaled his mission as divine. 

The Christian gets his faith through the same 
avenues which the philosopher treads as he tells 
us of what ponderous and swift rolling orbs are 
above us, and what once lived in this earth ere 
it was made ready for man, and what changes it 
has passed through as marked by the wonders of 
a deluge. He reasons from effect to cause. He 
.takes up the coil of history and unwinds it and 
sees its length and strength. He uses the labors 
of others by trusting their testimony ; and goes 
back to the time of Christ's labor on earth, as 
the astronomer wings his flight to pause amid the 
stars and hear the music of distant spheres. 

But there is one domain of Christian evidence, 
— the evidence of Christian faith, that the stu- 
dent of nature can never have^ and which dis- 
tinguishes the faith of the Christian from all the 
faith the mere philosopher ever possesses. I 
mean the domain of spiritual experience, — the 
witness of the soul's deepest affections gratified, 
its holiest designs answered. What though I 
know all the mysteries of the stars, — what 
though I be able to disentangle all the interweav- 
ing threads of light that shine athwart the heav- 
ens, — what though I plunge the shaf^ of thought 
down to the centre of the earth, and read, as the 
mystic scroll of the past, the secrets of the earth's 
formations and the changes it has nndergone in 
past ages, — what though I read the make and 
mechanism of all birds and insects, of all animals 
that swim, or fly, or roam in the forests, — what 
though I could analyze air and water, and talk 
of gases and acids, and a thousand things for 
which the ingenuity of man has found distinc- 
tions and names, — of what avail would all this 
be to guide me in the path of moral duty and 
through the valley of the shadow of death ? 

It were indeed glorious to be able to do all 
this, — to compass such a vast range of knowl- 
edge and philosophic faith, — to have such a 
stretch of vision, —• to see so high, so deep, so 
broad, and to enter so intimately into acquaint- 
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ance with the ways and means of the Creator in 
his material universe. But there is a portion of 
our being that all this knowledge cannot satisfy, 
— that portion which belongs to the aflfections, 
the sympathies, the conscience, — that portion 
which we call the moral nature of man. We 
want faith for this part of our being, — faith 
that shall answer its demands as fully as the 
scale of discovery , where philosophy and science 
have had a grand range, satisfies the soaring in- 
tellect. 

The moral nature rises up to walk and how 
shall it be guided ? The infinite host of stars has 
no light suitable to meet its needs. The sun in 
vain pours down its flood of glory. The moon 
walks in brightness, but not a single ray can 
reach the emergency of the sin stricken, the be- 
reaved, the doubting, trembling, bewildered soul. 
Heaven, earth and sea, — the winds and the 
waves, — alike are voiceless to give the faith that 
the heart needs, and the conscience must have it 
ere it can be at rest. then comes the real 
worth of those evidences that open realities be- 
yond this show of things, — that lead the spirit 
forth to behold imperishable beauty — that tell 
it of God and Christ and heaven. If we had the 
faith our moral necessities require, we should in- 
deed use the strong language of the text as liter- 
ally true ; for it would seem to us that sight and 
sense had but little to do in the government of 
our lives, so ever present would be the claims of 
spiritual affinities. 

Our sins all spring from a want of this over- 
ruling of faith. We are betrayed by sight. We 
talk of interest, policy, expediency, and a thous- 
and things, as requiriug us to pursue this and 
that course, but the man of faith has none of 
these perplexities. His soul is set on principles, 
on truths, on duties ; and the highest policy, the 
divinest expediency, the truest interest, is to him 
to do the will of God in simplicity and honesty 
of heart. And, in doing this, the nobler nature 
of the soul is expanded. It becomes sinev^ry and 
strong. It can plant its feet firmly in the most 
difficult passes of life, and where mere sight would 
be appalled, the banner of faith is kept flying and 
its drum beat is echoed from mountain and hill. 
The men of faith are the saviors of the world. 

And how shall we walk with the dead but by 
faith ? What can sight do for us ! Sight is ap- 
palled. We gaze and our blood is chilled. The 
reality seems {oo awful to be true. It seems im- 
possible that beneath the bending skies of beauty 
such a spectacle can be presented. We wipe the 
mist from our eye, but we cannot change the 



object that lies before us. We can only see the 
more plainly what an awful ruin death can make. 
But faith can come in to our assistance, and then 
we can walk with the dead, for we bear along 
but a mortal tenement of an enfranchised spirit. 
We can lay it away, as the pilgrim in the desert 
folds his tent and lays it aside, as he beholds the 
sun gilded towers of the Holy City looming up 
in the distance. They have gone into the city of 
God, and we are still in the wilderneae. We can 
think of them with joy, clad in their festival 
robes of incorruption and bearing the palms of 
the victory of immortality. 

Here then is the question which prcsws upon 
us the lesson of our theme, — Do we walk by 
faith ? Are we continually saying, I cannot set 
how this duty is really for my benefit, or this 
trial is for my good, or this bereavement is just? 
If so, you aim only to walk by sight. You adc 
to see where faith is the virtue to be coveted. Do 
we live as those who believe in the great objects 
that absorbed the entire being of the early Chris- 
tians, — objects more worthy the thought of a 
life time, than the things of sight are worthy a 
moment's attention, — objects that will stand in 
everlasting glory before the soul and win its no- 
blest powers and most essential affections. 

in those rapt and happy moments, when vre 
feel the full sway of our immortal powers, this 
world and all its attraction? seem to glitter and 
sparkle a moment and then disappear before the 
light of eternity, like the breaking mist of the 
morning when the sun is about to burst in with 
its sea of glory and fill the world with light. 

We walk by sight to move our body from one 
place to another, — we walk by faith to move 
our souls from one position of moral salvation to 
another. We walk for business, for health, for 
pleasure, for meditation, for knowledge, for fel- 
lowship, for comfort, and all these kinds of walk- 
ing are but symbols of the diversified activities of 
Faith. 



OCR COTTAGE LIGHT. 

BY LILLY WATERS. 

As the fire-fly lit the grasses, 
And the star the evening gloom. 

So one dewy summer evening. 
Grew alight our cottage room. 

Brighter than the holy taper 
Lights the altar by its flame, 
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Was our home the summer evening, 
That our dovfr^yed baby came ! 

Ab some softened strain at midnight. 
Doth the chained senses start, 

Working all the soul to sweetness. 
So that one awoke my heart ! 

As the eremng weareth onward. 
Larger, brighter grows the star ; 

Thus as seasons came and left us. 
Brighter grew our Light by £&r ; 

Holy things to us imparting. 
Precious as the light of morn 

To the wood-bound 'wildered pilgrim 
Groping on mid brake and thorn. 

Dreamed we thoee short seasons fondly. 
That our cloudy sunset sky 

Would be brightened by this sunlight. 
Tinged with evei-y beauteous dye. 

As the light goes out in tempest. 
Hiding features that we love, 
One wild night was ours extinguislted. 
Only to relight above ! 
Harifardf Conn, 
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I HATB a favorite fancy, perhaps there is some 
philosophy in it, that in some way, at some time 
in oar livee, when we least anticipate it, we be- 
come poasessors of what we have been most wont 
to covet, — either of spirit or matter. It does 
not always appear in the reality what it has 
promised to our imagination, and its entailments 
often render its poesession any thing but a bles- 
sing to us. How often we are forced to say, to 
rid ourselves of sympathy for some one who is tug- 
ging about the world with an Atlas on his shoul- 
ders, that he had longed to possess years before 
he could estimate its burden, Well it is just what 
he always wanted, and now he must make the 
best of it. 

So many of these coveted treasures have I seen 
ai^sume any thing but angelic shapes when they 
are fairly in the grasp, that I have almost learn- 
ed not to covet any thing. 

I have been led to this moralizing to-day by 
writing for the first time on a new desk ; not 
new from the manufacturers, for there are a few 
ink stains upon it, and the cloth upon which my 
paper lies is worn nearly threadbare in one spot, 



where a busy arm has moved to the will of a 
busier brain. 

Now 1 have many times looked upon this very 
desk, as it has stood for several years past in a 
friend's study, with somewhat covetous eyes. It 
seemed to be the one thing needful to make my 
own little study complete ; and I would compare 
its broad top, where I could rest my arms and 
think or dream between the long pauses with 
which I often indulge my pen, its row of nice 
large drawers where I might deposit separately 
my accepted, rejected, and corrected Repository 
communications, its ample apartments for all 
needful writing apparatus, its cosy little "pigeon 
holes," for choice letters and dainty scrajjs of 
literature, and its sort of side table for text lx)ok8, 
flower vase, or any thing that best suited me, — 
I would contrast all these with my old round ta- 
ble, with its odd mixture of books, papers, pam- 
phlets, sewing materials and little narrow, un- 
business-like, portable desk, where I was obliged 
to sit at my writing continually in one attitude, 
and the result would always be in favor of my 
friend's property. 

Now I find this very property in my own stu- 
dy ; the round table and portable desk removed, 
and myself sitting the sole possessor of the covet- 
ed treasure. And yet, and yet, I am not satis- 
fied, because of the entailments that have accom- 
panied the new possession. With it I am ever 
to be reminded of what was and is not. The 
friend who bequeathed it to me, is now hundreds 
of miles off, in those far western regions — even 
on the broad Mississippi — those regions that 
have grasped so many of the heart's dearest treas- 
ures, lie has borne with him too the light of 
our home circle, the life of all our family festivals. 
With his gift I am ever to be reminded of a cer- 
tain summer day, when four of us stood upon our 
cottage porch, and watched with tearful eyes the 
receding figure that for so many years had been 
a very presence of joy among us ; and the Sum- 
mer seemed to die out, ** and over all things 
brooding slept the quiet sense of something lost," 
when we felt how long the time might be before 
we should look into tliat dear face again. 

Ah friends ! with your presence I could well 
dispense with the property you have left me. 
What comfort or luxury can atone for the loss of 
kind voices and loving eyes, and the constant in- 
terchange of every mood of thought and feeling ? 

Even now I look with fond regret too upon the 
old table and little desk, endeared to me by sa- 
cred duties, — the labor of love that I have ac- 
complished while seated before them ; and this 
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BpaciouB Bubstitiite, that is like the thought of 
its original poeseflsor, strong, well planned and 
nicely adjusted, seems out of place in my woman- 
ish looking study, that is dedicated to memory 
rather than letters ; and its old furniture, suited 
alike to literature or the pleasant dome^ic art 
of needle- work, was perhaps more in harmony 
with its occupant. 

I am much like one, I imagine, as I enter into 
the possession of my new property, who through 
a long life has toiled in a snug little homestead, 
and at last has become possessor of broad lands 
and baronial halls. He rides up the grand ave- 
nues, and treads the stately rooms, but all dear 
and tender associations are with the old home- 
stead, the well-sweep, lilac bushes and apple or- 
chard. 

Ah me ! I will noTer, I trust, break the ninth 
Decalogue again. 

II. 

Almost every neighborhood has its **baddish" 
boy, at the mention of whose name the mascu- 
line gender will shake their heads, set their teeth 
together, and mutter something about total de- 
pravity ; while the feminine will say an extenu- 
ating word, wonder what sort of a mother he 
had, remembering he was once somebody's baby ; 
and perhap occasionally smuggle a nice bit from 
the table into the brown hand, that is said to 
possess the singular anomaly of** light fingers." 

In common with other neighborhoods such a 
boy has fallen to our lot ; and no matter what 
the offence, — a missing rail from the fences, a 
hen from the coop, a rabbit or pigeon from the 
children's domains, a cake from the pantry, — 
the sin is invariably laid at Tom's door. 

But two of us have recently come to the con- 
clusion that there are some redeeming traits in 
. the boy ; and we are not yet disposed to give him 
over to a reprobate mind. These signs for hope 
have been revealed to us on some of these balmi- 
est summer mornings, when, bruslijng the dew 
from the tall grass across the orchard, he has 
rushed into our door and in his brusque way pre- 
sented us a boquet of the choicest flowers, — of 
his own cultivation too. 

The first time he came, I was feeling rather 
wickedly towards him for certain supposed past 
1*^ offences, and felt inclined to shut the door when 
I caught sight of his approaching figure ; but 
when he held up his flowers, I melted. In my 
eagerntM* to acknowledge the favor I pained him 
by overlooking for a moment an exquisite moss 
bud, and a sprig of yellow roses, that he had 



held with the nicest care. As he at last filed 
my attention upon them, he pointed out their 
beauty with such fine appreciation, that M., who 
was sewing in an adjoining room, declared there 
was hope for one who possessed such a voice,— aa 
hitherto unmistakable sign to her of eome latent 
goodness ; and between the flowers and pleMaot 
voice we made out something of a future for poor 
Tom. 

We know not how it may be, what infloeaees 
may be thrown around him in the ooning days, 
but we cannot help thinking what might have 
been, when he brings his weekly gifia, aa he 
promised, from his garden, and when he stops to 
admire our roses in the early morning, eftn 
though he takes a rude pipe from his mouth to 
reply to our salutaticm. 

My faith in the redemption is nerer finner 
than when I meet with such a one as poor Tcmi, 
and think over the losses and privations of this 
life to him. He has tastes, I know, as acute and 
fine as the best of us, and perhaps through tbem 
he sometimes has glimmerings of a higher life, — 
who knows ? And yet, as far as I can learn his 
history, no mother or sister, no one who cared 
for him spiritually, has ever ministered to him 
and shown him a better than an animal exist- 
ence. 

Shall his loss here entitle him to a greater lom 
in the ftiture? No, no.. We may have foand 
the key to his divine nature in these tokens of a 
finer life, but though, throogh surrounding cir- 
cumstances, we can penetrate no farther, yet we 
can trust that He who searcheth and trieth us, 
will have compassion on one who knows him not, 
having never leaned. Says the eloquent Rob- 
ertson, ** That wretched beggar that holds his 
hat at the crossing of the streets, is God's child 
as well as you, if he only knew. it. You know 
it, — he does not ; that is the difference ; but the 
immortal is in him too, and the eternal word 
speaks in him." 

Again he says : ** Go out at the spring season 
of the year ; see the mighty preparations for life 
that nature is making ; feel the swelling sense of 
gratefulness, and the pervasive expanding con- 
sciousness of love for all being ; and then say, 
whether this whole form which we call nature, 
is not the groat sacrament of God, the revelation 
of his existence, and the channel of his communi- 
cation to the spirit ?" Perhaps even now he has 
reached our despised neighbor through tiiat chan- 
nel, and somewhere, if not here in that better 
country, that voice shall be attuned to harmony, 
and that eye that loves the work though he knows 
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not the designer, shall look clearly into the habi- 
tation of the ilulicet. 

III. 

I HATE a fan of exquisite workmanship that a 
friend brought me ftrom far over the seas. It is 
made of the flagrant sandal wood, is painted 
with the gorgeons colors of the East, and is the 
favorite fan, so my friend told me, of the high- 
bom oriental ladies. 

I am Tery choice of my gift, and if I loan it to 
any one it may be esteemed as a peenliar mark of 
preference. Such an evidence of respect I con- 
ferred upon a visitor a few ISabbaths since, as she 
was starting for church on a warm morning and 
ex|»>e68ed a regret that her fan was missing. 
With much satisfaction I sat by her side, after 
we had entered the church, and watched the gen- 
tle motion of the fan, and inhaled the pleasant 
perfume of the eandal wood aftpr our warm walk. 
Preeently little £. and L. came smiling and 
bustling into the seat front of us ; but they were 
scarcely seated when they began to frown at 
each otlier, hold their handkerchiefs to their fa- 
ces, and cast sidelong glances at my companion. 
She 80on divined the cause of their distress, and 
a smile stole over her face as she folded and drop- 
ped in her lap my fan that I had prided myself 
was fit for the atmosphere of queens and princes. 
I waa a little crest-fallen to be sure. 

The truth was, our pets .were nature's own 
children, and had not yet learned to love foreign 
or imported flavors. They had played and tum- 
bled in the new mown hay all ttirough the fine 
July haying time, and had scented the sweet- 
briar, and brushed through the clover blowoms 
on their way to church ; and that outlandish 
perfume of the sandal wood oHended one of tlieir 
pure and nnvitiated senses. 

I could not help thinking (the ser\'ice8 were 
not commenced) as I watched them turning away 
their fact's from foreign luxuries, what perfect 
types they were of innocence, l>efore it has tastini 
the world's sweet and bitter wine, and is satinfi- 
ed with the simple water from the old home 
Hpring. It is refreshing to look up(m such inno- 
cence, but the world must yet be testtni by our 
children, and outside the garden of Eiien they 
must some day go, — the garden that is a state 
of ignorance no less than innocence. Ah, they 
may find a poorer exchange than perfumed wood 
for clover and new mown hay, and they may 
hunt among thistles and stubble in vain for the 
sweet-briar and lovely home flowers ; but my pe- 
tition ^ them is, that every new and unknown 



product of the great world, however pleasantly 
or artfully it may appeal to their senses, may be 
as cautiously approached as the sandal wood fan, 
and as cordially rejecuxl if found wanting in the 
great elements of goodness. B. a. b. 



THE DYING MAIDEN. 

BT UBS. HELEN BICH. 

"Whiwi leaves all tender lifted their meek hands 
For heaven's alms, — sweet rain-drops, — I to thee, 
Lifting my cup of life, whose foiling sands 
Pleaded fbr love's soft rains so piteously, 
I said, beloved, ail the riches rare 
Thou gavest I will render thee again 
With love*8 true interest ; I have paid thee fSiir 
Lo, all my life, without a stint or stain. 

I claim no merit ; I but live my life 
As free from care as lilies that ne'er toil. 
Only to see thee, calmed the bitter strife 
For gifts or power, or gold's enchanted spoil. 
Only to bear thee, harmonized the world ; 
Only to touch thee, angelized my heart ; 
Beneath thy smiles hope's pinions all unfurled, 
And vainly fate hath hurled her cruel dart 

Oh, true and gentle to thy dying flower, 
Hast thou, my 8un of love's foir heaven, proved ! 
And may it light thy spirit's darkest hour, — 
This parting blessing of thy own beloved. 
And well I know the angels I shall meet 
Will never awe me with their saintly shine ; 
Thinkest thou they glow with beauty more complete 
Than bathed my soul fh)m those sad eyes of thine ? 

I go, but I will draw thoe as a star 
Calleth adoring looks fix>m poet's eyes; 
There I will bless thcc from the dim afar 
As now with tender messages and sighs. 
Say not I leave thee lonely, oh my friend ! 
To love like ours there is no flight of time, 
No death, our souls so {Hjrfcctly did blend. 
O Love ! thou only ail the true divine ! 



THE LITTLE FOXES. 



** Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil 
the vines," says one of the characters in the 8ong 
of iSolomon ; and there is no lesson which men 
and women, in respect to every department of 
life, more need to learn than the one thus sug- 
gested — the necessity of giving due attention to 
so-called little occasions of evil. Most persons 
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are on their guard against the great foxes that 
spoil the vines of life and their fruitage of good. 
The little foxes are not taken — and these it is 
that, for the most part, do all the mischief. 

It is usually needless little expenses, constant- 
ly accumulating, that make up the extravagance 
of those who are to be charged with extravagance, 
and who find themselves hampered and troubled 
in consequence. Those there are, indeed, we 
know, who do not hesitate, with limited means, 
to incur great expenses, and to plunge into that 
sea of embarrassment towards which their prodi- 
gality inevitably conducts them. But there are 
exceptions ; and for the most part people shrink 
with a commendable horror from what they ac- 
count gross and confessed extravagances. It is 
mainly through addiction to slight expenditures, 
for which there is really no necessity, and which, 
in themselves, seem too small to be worth reck- 
oning, that those who might live easily, find 
themsclvee constantly embarrassed, and that those 
who might yearly accumulate something, find it 
hard to make both ends meet. Cigars and drinks; 
laces and ribbons ; here a ride ; there a ball ; 
now a military or engine parade ; there an ex- 
pensive supper ; a few cente spent needlessly for 
this thing, and a dollar that had better been 
saved, spent for that — these are the little foxes 
that spoil the vines, and that eat away little by 
little, almost imperceptibly at the time, the means 
and incomes which might otherwise prove enough 
and to spare. 

Of course, there is an extreme to be avoided on 
the other side. Penuriousness and meanness are 
never to be accounted virtues ; and one is never 
to feel commended for withholding his or her 
mite, if it is possible to bestow it, from any good 
or deserving object. There is a wide difference 
between meanness and economy ; between an in- 
disposition to give according to one's ability for 
what is deserving, and a disposition to avoid 
what is unnecessary expense. This is always to 
be borne in mind in whatever attempts one may 
make to guard against needless expense ; — and 
Ix'aring it in mind, one will be very sure to be 
profited by having a careful eye to '* the little 
foxes that spoil the vines." 

In respect to what makes one an agreeable or 
disagreeable a<jquaintance, or companion, too, we 
may find another mischief done by ** the little 
foxes." It is not usually any great and striking 
qualities, good or bad, that does this, — but lit- 
tle things, which in themselves seem of small ac- 
count, but which, in their results, are of very 
great importance. Sixiaking of what he calls 



" hardness of character," Sidney &nith some 
where says that it "is a want of minute attention 
to the feelings of others. It does not proceed 
from malignity, or from a real carelesenecs of in- 
flicting pain, but from a want of delicate peiwp- 
tion of those little things by which pleasure is 
conferred, or pain excited. The person thinks 
he has done enough if he does not speak ill of 
your relations, your children, or your country ; 
and then, with the greatest good humor and \ol- 
ubility, and with a total inattention to yunr in- 
dividual state and position, gallops over a thous- 
and fine feelings, and leaves in every step the 
mark of his hoof upon your heart. Analyze the 
conversation of a well-bred man who is clear from 
this besetting sin ; it is a perpetual hcmiage of 
polite good nature. In the mean time, the gen- 
tleman on the other side of you, (a highly moral 
and respectable man) has been construing little 
sensibilities, and violating little po-oprieties, and 
overlooking little discriminations, and wittoat 
violating any thing which can be called a rule, 
(perhaps,) or committing what can be denomi- 
nated a fault, haa displeased and dispirited jon, 
from wanting that fine vision which sees little 
things, and that delicate touch which handles 
them, and that fine sympathy," and sense of pro- 
priety which defers to and rightly considers 
them. 

There are those, of course, who make them- 
selves offensive and vrho render all who come n«ir 
them uncomfortable, by gross and striking faults 
or ill manners ; but for one such there are hun- 
dreds who do this on account simply of some of 
these little things. I dare say every reader knows 
of persons — good, kindly-hearted, well-mcjaning 
persons, whom we on many accounts esteem, but 
in whose presence scarcely an hour is ever spent 
that they do not say something, or do something 
to make us feel uncomfortable, and, all uninten- 
tionally on their part, perhaps, wound or disturb 
us in some way. Such, unconscious though for 
the most part they are of their fault, would do 
well to see wliat tiiey do, and to remember that 
it is ** the little foxes that spoil the vines." 

In the matter of character, too, these words 
suggest a lesson which it would be well for us to 
bear in mind. There arc comparatively few who 
have any great or striking virtues to distingni^ 
them, or who have any great and capital faults 
to attract attention. It is the assemblage of lit- 
tle things that, for the most part, make up our 
characters — and especially it is little weakne*«- 
es ; little asperities of temper ; a neglect of self- 
control under little provocations ; little infirmi- 
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ties of dispoBitioii, or of will ; little neglects and 
flbort-oomiDgs that mar and spoil us, and make 
us what we ought not to be. 

And the same is also true, as we have had too 
raanj occasions to see, with respect to the causes 
which leads so many to moral shipwreck and 
ruin. Any great temptation is, in most instan- 
ces, resisted and overcome ; and from any gross 
and open wrong most persons at first instinctive- 
ly shrink. It is seldom that the devil conquers 
when he shows himself at first in all his evil pro- 
portions, hoof and all ; or that one steps at once 
from virtue into the lowest deeps of sin. It is 
by yielding to little temptations, and by com- 
mitting what are accounted little faults ; it is 
by little prevarications and petty dishonesties ; 
it is by stepping little by little from the straight 
I path of rectitude, and little by little accustom- 
ing the conscience to the sense of wrong, and so 
going on step by step, step by step, almost im- 
peroaptibly, towards the brink of ruin, that ruin 
is approached, until at length the precipice is 
reached, and at one great plunge, perhaps, the 
poor victim of self-delusion and of little indul- 
gences and deceits and acts of wrong, falls to rise 
no more. Alas ! of how many has this been, — of 
how many is it yet to be, the story of their ruin ! 
A similar course of remark might be indulged 
to an almost indefinite extent. How many of the 
great errors of the world come from little mis- 
conceptions, or little prejudices, at the beginning 
of an argument, or of an investigation — as whole 
pages of mathematical calculations are sometimes 
filiated by the mistake of the smallest possible 
figure in the outset ! How many homes are shad- 
owed and made unhappy by little bickerings and 
fault-findings ! How many children are ruined 
by little indulgences, or errors of education ! 
llow many wives and mothers are worn through 
weariness into untimely graves, by the constant 
pressure and chafings of little cares and little jkt- 
plexities and anxieties and toils, which those 
conwrned in occasioning them, might easily 
avoid ! How many husbands are driven to the 
bar-room, or to places of vicious rendezvous, Ihv 
cauee of little anuoyances all unnecesHary in their 
families and at their firesides ! llow many frieud- 
ships are sundered, and how many neighborly re- 
lations arc soured and broken by little niisunder- 
Rtandings and little errors of word or act ! In 
few words, how much of the evil and unhappi- 
ness of the world comes from little things, and in 
lefereuce to how much of all that is Ix'st and 
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pleasantest in life — in its moral condition — in 
its social connections — in its individual experi- 
ences, have we occasion to take up the words of 
the wise man, and say, »* It is the little foxes 
that spoil the vines !" 

Seeing, then, how undeniably it is so, and how 
all unwise and unnecessary it is that it should be 
so, will we not resolve, in respect to all our sub- 
ject touches, that we will be more cautious, more 
circumspect? — that whatever faults, or weak- 
nesses, an inattention to these *' little foxes'* oc- 
casions in us, shall be remedied, and that what- 
ever charm or excellence a regard for them can 
impart, shall henceforth appear in the beauty of 
our character, and the unspoiled fruiftulness of 
life. B. G. B. 



<< MINISTERING SPIRITS ARE THET.'' 



BT FBEOERICK WBIGHT. 

Sweet the thought that ever round us 

" Guardian spirits^* hover near ; 
Who, when clust'ring cares confound us 

Speed the fainting heart to cheer ; 
Bearing on their sun-lit pinions 

Soothing hope and cheering joy ; 
Hurling down the proud dominions 

That would fain our peace destroy. 

when griefs afflictive season 

Sheds a gloom on all around, 
And, the thoughts of baffled reasopi 

Seem unsearchably profound. 
When to our distorted vision 

Judgment's self no light confers, 
Tlien how sad were our condition. 

But for ** angel ministers." 

** Ministers of /rnico," unfuiling 

In their sure and certain aid ; 
Strongest too when nnavailing 

EffortH are by mortals made. 
Dangers drear and full of horror, 

Yawn beneath our daily tread. 
But amid those scenes of terror 

Are their guardian legions spread. 

Didst thou not, when pleasure panting, 
Sobbing wooM thee, feel within 

There was something yet a wanting, 
Sometliing pure, unstained by sin 7 
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Hast thou not, when high contending 
Passions in thy bosom strove, 

Fdt a gentle wing extending 
0*er thy heart a plume of love ? 

Tlien was thy soul's freedom hour ; 

Pleasure's syren voice was hushed; 
Pride and passion had no power 

O'er the storm that wing had hushed. 
Wealth grew fearful, self dissembling 

Sought to hide like those who err. 
And e'en anxious care, with trembling. 

Fled thine angel minister. 

Ever steadfiist, ever gracious 

Though unseen, to me thou art ! 
Ever truthful, ever precious. 

Ever welcome to my heart ! 
Ministers of grace, defending. 

From the threat'ning evils here ! 
May I on my God depending. 

Ever find His Spirit near. 



WOMAN'S INFLUENCE. 



BY MABY C. QBANKISS. 



" Woman's influence is woman's rights." 
But where shall it best displayed? In what 
field of operation accomplish the greatest 
amount of good for the world ? ** Not on the 
public forum, — not in halls of legislation, — 
not in courts of justice, — nor yet in active la- 
bors on the dusty highways of life ; not in any 
form where it will interfere with man's preroga- 
tive." Thus say opposers of what they deem 
**ultraism," upon this subject, as advocated by 
.certain of the " strong minded." 

** No ! no!" they strongly reiterate, "let 
^woman's influence' be confined to the household, 
and domestic altar. This is the sphere- of action 
for which her capacities are best fitted ; any thing 
beyond this only tends to unsex her, — to render 
her less beautiful and loveable, — less efficient in 
the true ministries of life*" 

And now, what shall we say respecting the 
two conflicting parties — the extreme advocates 
of woman's public capacities? One arguing the 
necessity and propriety of assuming' masculine 
responsibility, the other maintaining the position 
just stated. 

Are either of these ideas strictly just ? Should 
woman's holiest, tenderest feelings, the inner 
shrine of hernature, be made a public temple, 



where unhallowed feet might Hnger, where 
rilegious hands might sully its purity, or de&oe 
its beauty ? Surely this were not fulfilling her 
highest destiny. Nor would it be according her | 
that benign influence which a harmonious devel- 
opment of her being might yield, like a contimi- 
ous incense, purifying and gladdening the whole 
atmosphere of life. 

On the other hand, much as has been truly 
said of ** home-life" as being the legitimate sphere 
of woman's influence, are there not other fields, 
in which, side by side with her brother man rfie 
may usefully labor, without compromising the 
real dignity of her nature ? without the sacrifiee 
of aught that is pure and womanly ? 

Viewing humanity in the light of a harmani- 
ovs whole, we are struck with the apparent ne- 
cessity of an infusion of the truly fi»minine element 
throughout its parts. W ith that happy mingling 
we should have a goodly structure reared, com- 
plete in all its proportions, lacking nothing, ei- 
ther of strength or adornment. Woman's infla- 
ence must go farther than the home, to assist in 
the attainment of this result. It must be thrown 
into the social world, and aid in moulding its 
discordant elements into harmonious order. If 
woman's higher genius were turned into this 
channel of action we should soon see society shorn 
of many evils that now defi>rm its symmetry - 
True, if all homes were what they ought to be, 
society could not but be improved. Yet, as so- 
cial pleasures bring out social vices also, here 
surely should woman's influence be felt as a re- 
straining, elevating power, strong for the good 
and the true in sentiment and practice. 

Political intrigues, legislative abuses, base de- 
falcations, hard-hearted selfishness grinding dowTi 
the steeped in poverty, dark impurity, unseemly- 
vices, and appalling crime, would at length be 
put to flight by the clear ,strong gaze of womjin's 
eye. For upon her influence greatly does the 
existence, or death, of this long catalogue of evils 
depend. Do you call this too great an assump- 
tion of power for her? If so, pause for a mo- 
ment, and ask yourself what would be the cflTeet 
upon society and the world, if not one woman of 
slanderous tongue, of extravagant desires, frivo- 
lous tastes, indolent habit, impure thought, sel- 
fishness, ill temper, or untruthfulness, could be 
found? And the answer will not fail of convin- 
cing you of the almost unlimited extent of wo- 
man's influence ; exerted, too, within the bounds 
of a purely feminine sphere. 

Evils enough, God knows there are, in this 
present stage of civilization, — call it enlighten- 
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iB!^:it, if you please, — to stimulate the ezertions 
an^ enlist the sympathies of all champioDS of 
right, and all benevoleut philanthropists. Nor 
should we wond^ that many men and women, 
distinguished alike for goodness and ability, feel- 
ing the manifold abuses tolerated in the social 
world, diould earnestly advocate the active exer- 
cise of feminine power in the open field of public 
encounter. Numbers of females, thus brought 
out, hftTe displayed a mental strength in oppos- 
ing existing evil, a quick apprehension as to the 
origin and extent of wrong, a keen appreciation 
oF things as they aclually are^ underneath all the 
glitter and external proprieties of polished con- 
Tentionalism, and an acumen in arriving at re- 
sults not unworthy the wiser heads of their broth- 
ers, and it is not perhaps very surprising that 
such persons, realizing their own executive pow- 
ers, should wish to lay bold of the springs of gov- 
ernment, and assist in moving its ponderous ma- 
ehinery into smoother running order. That these 
mistake the secret of power, however, cannot be 
doubted ; and that their efforts, directed at the 
resii//, rather than at the cause, will never prove 
thoroughly eflfective, is equally apparent. Let 
such but throw the weight of their influence, the 
same amount of intelligent effort, into the every 
day relations of home and social life throughout 
all ite ramifications, and the car of an ennobled 
humanity would roll on in triumph, crushing 
beneath its ponderous wheels a host of evils that 
now mar its beauty and clog its advancement. 

At present, for our own part, we confess that 
we cannot too strongly deprecate the influence of 
woman as so commonly seen in its belittling, en- 
ervating effects upon the opposite sex, especially 
the younger portion of it ; and the expression, 
" Woman's Rights," shows ite counter side, pro- 
claiming Woman's Wrongs, as exercised by her 
upon all the social forces, manifest in lives of 
frivolity or passion, and in the neglect of those 
higher faculties and endowmente of her being, 
the proper culture of which, in the development 
of a true lofty womanhood, would make her mis- 
sion at once a blessed and a holy one, — a power 
for good that should be felt throughout all class- 
es of humanity. 

Oh woman ! co-worker with thy brother man 
in the great field of earthly labor ! strive to be 
true to the instincts of thy better nature ! en- 
deavor to throw around thee the refining and 
ennobling influences of a pure heart, a thinking 
mind, and a strong courage for the upholding of 
right ; always remembering to add thereto the 
*^ sweet charities" of a benevolent soul, carrying 



them about thee into life's daily duties ! and 
above all, be firmly grounded in religious faith, 
— a faith in the final triumph of good over ill, — 
a faith in the present capacity of humanity for 
the attainment of a high order of purity, — a 
faith in the sure eflScacy of every true thought, 
gentle sympathy, kindly deed, and holy aspira- 
tion, as a regenerating power in the world, 
though they be found among the lowliest walks 
of life! 

Let our sex be thus true to themselves, and 
the perplexing question of ** Woman's Rights" 
will resolve itself into a fair adjustment ; will be 
settled at last satisfiu;torily, and forever. 

Maple Cottage, Hartford, Conn, 



A CRADLE REVERIE. 



The household duties of the day are nearly 
done, and a dreamy feeling of quiet and rest be- 
gins to steal over me. Little pet sits upon fa- 
ther's knee ; there beneath the window through 
which the first evening ster is peeping, stands the 
empty cradle, with the pillow nicely smoothed 
for her to rest upon when she shall grow tired of 
play, and sleeps listening only to the angel whis- 
pers. Something tempts me to lay my head 
there. Yes ! even though some one stepping be- 
hind me to-day took something from it and hold- 
ing it up triumphantly said, ** One gray hair !" 

It may be the associations of the place with 
my sunny haired darling draws me to it ; it may 
be unworded memories of that far off time when 
life was to me what now it is to her ; be that as 
it may, here I go like a child again to the cradle. 
What matter if in accommodating myself to its 
proportions all gracefulness of position is lost ! 
here I lie gently rocking myself back and forth, 
looking up at the one bright ster which seems 
as though it had come near me shining more 
clearly, and was rocked in sympathetic motion 
with myself in the arms of the old cherry tree in 
the yard. What if I v\rere a child again with 
life all before me, — its dew, its first bird songs, 
ite mountain-top rays ! What if I yet might feel 
the intoxicating joy of ite play days, ite school 
days and ite dream days ! Ha ! grim time ! turn 
the hour glass and let me go back ! lift up from 
my heart these pressing duties — this weight of 
care, the burdens of the swift passing years ! yes! 
sprinkle upon it the very first dew of existence ! 

The spell works ! I am a child again ! who 
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bends now bo lovingly over my cradle Ijed, ever 
and anon stopping her low sweet lullaby to kiss 
lip and cheek of her baby darling ? Oh the beau- 
ty, the love, the inexpressible tenderness of that 
watching face ! my eyes close but I feel it near ; 
other forms come, their white wings waving with 
a sound like the scarce audible rustle of summer 
leaves ; they bond above me, above that watching 
face — their voices join that soothing lullaby, 
and the deep, peaceful sleep of innocence comes 
to me like refreshing shade to a flower folded by 
sunbeams. Day after day glides unnoticed by. 
I learn the first abbreviation of the holiest of all 
earthly names — the name of mother. I speak 
it and proud joy lights the face of that watcher 
who gives me life's first lesson, which is love. I 
learn to give back kiss for kiss ; my world ex- 
pands, new objects come in, new affections wa- 
ken ; my mind reaches feebly toward the idea of 
time, and so weeks glide into months and life 
grows still more a luxury. 

Now come the days that are never long enough, 
the merry, merry play days. The ringing laugh, 
the whoop and call, disturb ever the twilight 
calm, and the voice that sung lullabies must en- 
treat, often command before that sleep is sought 
which is still the sweet sleep of childhood. How 
dear now becomes the out door world ! how 
pleasant the ray of morning sunshine that steals 
through the half closed shutter, and slanting to- 
ward me gives me golden promises of a golden 
day to be spent under the old maple in the yard, 
down in the field where the daisies and butter- 
cups grow, and the bob-o-links sing, or on the 
river bank where the cool springs bubble, the 
waters shine, and sometimes the rare vision of a 
boat with white sails goes slowly, very slowly 
by ! What wealth is mine hoarded so choicely in 
the play house in the garret! clay stones of 
most uncouth shape ; quartz set in rock, precious 
to me as diamonds in gold, bundles of the red 
blossoms the proud maple threw at her feet when 
she put on her leafy garlands — books stained by 
time in which are entombed mummies from 
Flora's court — treasures visited longest in days 
when the storm without keeps me a prisoner 
within. Now the school days come, gliding 
from summer to winter, from winter to summer, 
each past terra leaving its fruits, each coming 
one looked forward to with anticipation. Am- 
bition is awakened ; strong, enthusiastic friend- 
ships are formed ; deep feelings are stirred. 1 
catch glimpses of the realities of life, but rosy 
mists are between me and them. I turn often 
from the present to the future ; imagination 



whispers ** how sweet the breath of its thornksB 
roses ! see your path wind through its minnieet 
places!" 1 listen, and listening glide into the 
dream days. The past is too much forgotten — 
the present too little valued, and the rebuke 
comes. The white winged angels who bent above 
mother and child come again, not to guard an 
infant's slumbers, but to tell that mother fan- 
work is done and guide her to that land wh^e 
tlie weary rest, leaving me bowed with grief, a 
watcher by the dead. The rosy mists are vmo- 
ishing ! the roses show their thorns ! 

The spell is broken ! tears have falloi thickly 
on the cradle pillow ; I rise and look oat at the 
vrindow ; shadows have deepened — bo have they 
in my soul. Following that great loss are mem- 
ories of many others ; I look up at the sky ; tiie 
darkness has brought out its glories ; not one 
star but many glimmer through the arms of the 
old cherry tree. So from the shadows within I 
look up ; the heavenly glories that meet my gaze 
were not seen in the brightness of tliose earlier 
days. 

Laying my little one upon the pillow yet wet 
with tears, I &ncy the guardian angels who 
watch her sleep, sing — 

Looking back through all my years. 
Gathering their joys and tearsf 
Join us as we ever tell — 
** All is well — all is well." 

A. A. S. 



NOTEMBER. 

The dead leaves their rich mosaics. 

Of olive and gold and brown, 
Had laid on the rain-wet pavements. 

Through all the embowered town. 

They were washed by the Autumn tempest. 
They were trod by hArrying feet, 

And the maids came out with their besoms 
And swept them into the street. 

To be crushed and lost forever 

*Ncath the wheels, in the black mire lost, — 
The Summer's precious darlings. 

She nurtured at such cost ! 

words that have fioillen from me I 

golden thoughts and true ! 
Must I see in the leaves a symbol 

Of the fote that awaiteth you T 

[Atlantic Monthly, 
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Wb have not mueh expcricJioe in gardens ; al- 
though we have been subject to periodical attacks of 
the gardening fever ; which usnally makes its appear- 
ance with the first warm days of Spring, is aggrava- 
ted by the first bud of the crocus w»d pansy, and 
gains fi)roe every day, till at the expiration of some 
weeks, it seems to reach its height, and as the weeds 
grow and the summer's sun increases in fervor, it 
slowly abates, and ere the dog star raged becomes in- 
termittent. Early this Spring we looked about us 
for some amusement ; we felt premonitory symptoms 
of our usual attack, and we sat down and coolly con- 
sidered the matter. The commercial world had hard- 
ly recovered from the severe shock of the last Au- 
tumn, we must be economical in our pleasures ; trav- 
elling then was out of the question, and as we had no 
journey to look forward to, we were saved the trouble 
of preparing for one. "What should we do ? We con- 
cluded we would give ourselves up to the disease 
which was threatening us, we would let the fever have 
its course. So we had a little garden laid out, and 
determined to get what enjoyment we could out of it, 
we would do as that beautiful French writer Alphonse 
Karr did, as circumstances forbade our going on a 
tour, we would make up for it by frequent tours 
*• round our garden.'* By the way if you have not 
read this book of his, A Tour round my Garden, I 
advise you to do so, it is a most charming work. On 
going to visit a friend he finds him just setting out on a 
foreign tour ; as his carriage whirls away leaving him 
standing there alone, feelings rise in his heart, which 
upon analyzing, he finds to be nothing but envy. He 
suceeeds in banishing these and instead of envying 
his ftiend, envies only his happiness, while he be- 
moans his ovni ill fortune which debars him from such 
pleasures. While in this state of mind, his eye is at- 
tracted* by a beautiful sunset, and he thinks that his 
far distant friend can sed nothing more magnificenl ; 
and, as he thought of all the riches which God has 
given the poor, the earth with its mossy and verdant 
carpets, of the heavens with aspect so magnificent, of 
the exquisite delicacy of the senses, of his simple wants 
and desires, the richest and the most secure of inde- 
pendent fortunes," he implores pardon of God for his 
murmuring and repining, and returns thanks for all 
he enjoys. The next morning, seized with a whimsi- 
cal idea, he determines while his firiend makes the tour 
of the world, he will make the Tour of his garden ; 
and he thus gives us a very entertaining and instruc- 
tive work. 

But to return to our garden. It is, we think, a 



mistake to have a garden too large, it is like living in 
too large a house, it involves too much care and la- 
bor. IVue, it is very gratifying when your friends 
visit you to show them over your grounds laid out in 
wide and tasteful walks, and elegant adomings ; it 
flatters your pride to hear them admire your exotics 
and rare trees and shrubs ; but all these things in- 
volve a great deal of expense and are not attainable 
by many ; neither are they essential to true enjoy- 
ment which does not depend upon sixe or space. We 
remember once visiting a lady who had just moved 
into a very large and elegant house. We were ad- 
miring her chambers which were very spacious and 
airy, " They are too large," she replied, ** I liked 
my old ones much better, I have to travel too far from 
table to looking glass, and from the closet to tlie bed." 
There is a great deal in this, it is very convenient 
to have one's beautiful things in as compact a space 
as possible. And this brings us to another consider- 
ation, it is well for its ftill enjoyment, to have your^ 
garden close to your house, under your windows even ; 
we took good care to do this with the little garden of 
which we are speaking ; so much pleasure can be ta- 
ken in little casual glances out of the window — it is 
like a continual sipping and tasting of some delicious 
thing, gaining thereby the very flavor and fragrance 
of the full draught We had had enough of a garden 
that one must make it a business to enjoy ; as well 
visit a green-house or nursery. So wc put our gar- 
den right under our sitting room window, where, 
when we look up from our work we can see our flow- 
ers, and so near our study window, that the smell of 
the sweet briar is wafted to us on the morning and 
evening breeze, while we have but to step from our 
door and we are in the midst of all the beauty of 
which it can boost. 

One can never flilly enjoy a garden who has not 
watched the growth of every plant and tree and shrub 
within it Therefore, he who buys a garden all 
grown to his hand, all set out with trees bearing fruit, 
and blossoming shrubs, and flowers of all kinds, pays 
more in dollars and cents, gains perhaps in time, but 
loses an infinite amount of pleasure. He does not re- 
alize how much more highly he would prize that splen- 
did althea if he had planted it as a small shrub, and 
watched it earnestly and anxiously, every Spring to 
see whether or no it had survived the rude blasts of 
Winter. Those fruit trees, are not as dear to him as 
though he set them out little puny things, and watch- 
ed their growth, and pruned and trimmed them, and 
tasted the first apple and pear and peach, which far 
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excelled in sweetness all after fruits. He does not 
enjoy the shade of those elms and maples, as he would 
if he had planted them with his own hands, and 
watched their growth year after year, till from little 
shrubs no higher than his head, they became great 
trees and the birds of the air came and lodged in the 
branches thereof. 

Would our children be as dear to us did we not 
watch their growth through the periods of infimcy and 
childhood, and experience all the care and anxiety of 
their rearing. Think too of losing all the pleasure of 
their Uttle winning ways, their sometimes premature- 
ly wise remarks, and more than all the gradual and 
beautiful unfolding and development of the mind, till 
it reaches the full powers of manhood and woman- 
hood. Buying a garden all trimly arranged and set 
out, trees all grown, shrubs all blossoming, is yery 
much like adopting a family of grown up children. 
You have not the gratification of thinking, I aided in 
developing and strengthening this trait, I encouraged 
this inclination, I guided the growth of this desire ; 
your have no past to look back upon, you have no 
pleasant anecdotes to recall, no little incidents char- 
acteristic of the idiosyncracies of each member, which 
are so delightful to relate in the fiunily circle ; you 
have lost much. 

There is nothing that speaks so truly the goodness 
and impartiality of God, as the fieu;t, that happiness 
does not increase in the same ratio as possessions. The 
poor man may have as much true enjoyment in his 
potato patch, and his bed of pinks and mignonette, as 
the rich man with his exotics and wall flowers. In 
our little garden we have set out some simple pansiee, 
and verbenas, and daisies, for which we paid twelve 
c^its a pot ; and we doubt not we shall enjoy as much 
watching tlieir growth and blossoming, as though 
they were rare and costly exotics with high sounding 
names and purchased at the expense of a dollar a 
plant 

It is something with our gardens, as with our chil- 
dren, our pleasure comes in a great measure from an- 
ticipation, we draw from the future. You plant a 
tiny seed, and with what pleasure you gaze upon the 
first two leaves that sprout out from the ground, it is 
because in those two leaves you see the stalk, the bud, 
the l)lo8som. You set out a tree, your pleasure is not 
merely in the little thing with two or three branches, 
and these boasting but few leaves, but you see all the 
tree that is to be, green, luxuriant and spreading, 
under whose shadow you can sit in the summer day, 
and read your book or enjoy your cigar. You plant 
some bare scraggy looking things, and one might 
wonder what you could see attractive in them ; they 
don't look like much, it is true, but to you they are 
a hedge nicely cut and trimmed, thick set and green, 
giving your grounds a finish which no fence, however 
costly, could give. So, although our garden is small, 
we see, something more in it than the few daisies, and 



pansies, and verbenas and shrubs. We see the mft- 
ple and the willow growing up to the hous&4op, and 
shading our window from the morning sun ; we see 
the evergreens large, green and hardy, we see the la- 
burnum, a tall tree •* dropping its gold from emefald 
fingers,'* the honeysuckle covering the piaxza, the 
woodbine hiding the trellis, the elms bending ever the 
gateway, the lindens, the maples and the aah, easting 
thick shadows on the walk. The physioal eye sees 
the present, the eye of Mih sees the future, truly we 
walk by fiiith, more than sight 

A garden need not be an ezpenave pleasore, a 
day's excursion might cost you more. Like eveiy 
thing else you can make it cost you as mueh as yoa 
please, but it can yield you much enjojrment, and yet 
not drain your purse. You must of course have a 
small piece of ground to begin upon, but with this, 
and a few dollars you are provided with a true and 
refined pleasure for the Summer. Buy a Ifew pots ef 
plants, a few papers of seeds, a few shrubs, and you 
have the material for enjoyment, the realization wiD 
depend much upon yourself, if when you cultivate the 
plants, you cultivate your capabilities of enjoyment 
and a serene and contented spirit, you wiU ensure a 
rich harvest 



The wearying life of a devoted clergyman, with, the 
continual planting of good seed, and the long defiir- 
red and often never appearing harvest, is sometimei 
surprised by a season rich with the fruits of the qar- 
it, that compensates for all past cares, labors and mis- 
givings. One who sees with the eye of fiadth such a 
harvest time approaching, writes us a poem out of his 
full heart, prefacing it with a familiar letter from 
which we take the liberty of making one extract In 
describing the scenery around his home and the noble 
river winding through it, he says : " But what is of 
most interest to me is, that the river of salvation flows 
through my heritage, and the landscape of fidth is 
green with the promise of a fhiitful season. Truly 
the rod of the Almighty has smitten the heart of the 
nation, and a new spiritual current overflows the 
land. It is but just that you, to whom I confided my 
despondency a year ago, should be informed of the 
more cheerful spirit with which I welcome this aus- 
picious season. No ordinary expression does justice 
to such an era. Our thoughts assume a rhythmic 
order, and music is the truest exponent of one's emo- 
tions." And thus his thoughts fiow on : 



ASSURANCE. 

The vanquished mob of cares are gone — 
The fiends of Guile and Strife, 

And calmly, on this Summer dawn, 
Are hushed the waves of Life. 
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In this eUU hour t seem to dwell 
Deep in the heart of Man ; 

Tb feel the universal thrill 
Of God*s according Plan. 

The tide of Ages floats me clear 
From every barren shoal, — 

I trace the Providential sphere — 
The orbit of the soul. 

Across the silent void of years 
God whispers his Decree ; 

Through pain and mystery appears 
The Glory yet to be. 

prophecy of latent power— 
Of quiok'ning health and grace — 

That undulates in every flower. 
And blooms in every fiioe ! 

sense of Good, transcending ill, 

sweet, sufficing calm ! 
When God reveals his flowering will, 

And Nature is a psalm ! 



Last month, under the title of ** A Touching Tri- 
bute," we referred to the passing away of a sweet lit- 
tle girl, — Sarah Maria Saboent, of Somerville. 
She was a child of rare promise, and from many ex- 
pressions of sympathy and appreciation her mourning 
parents are assured that they have not over-estimated 
the beauty of her short and lovely life. The follow- 
ing, dedicated to the Univcrsalist Sabbath School of 
Somerville, was one among the tributes to her mcmo- 
ly, and we preserve it here for ^oee who loved her. 

OiTR Father, who does all things well. 

Teach us this grief to bear ; 
Our Sister thou hast called to dwell. 

In realms more bright and fiur. 

How oft upon the Sabbath mom. 

We joined in songs of praise ; 
And now in heaven, where she has gone, 

She chants in angel lays. 

We never prized her as we ought. 

While here wo met e;ich day ; 
Thus golden hours are ever nought 

When they have passed away. 

could we love each other more. 

While here on earth we stay. 
What happiness might we restore ; 

How bright our fading day. 

This world would be a lovely spot, 
Could we each other prize. 



And cherish that ** Forget-me-not,'* 
Which blooms in Paradise. 

Then let our Sister's loss endear 

Us to each other more ; 
Her pleasant voice we then shall hear, 

Her own sweet smile restore. 

While writing of little children we cannot forbear 
sending sympathy to the mourning parents of a certain 
little pet "Franky," whose departure was announced 
to us a few days since by a marked paragi*nph in a 
Philadelphia paper. A long and painful illness, pa- 
tiently borne, had endeared him more tenderly to his 
parents than all the winning graces of his healthier 
days. May that long and weary watching in his sick 
room, be a preparation day for the still Sabbath of 
the soul. 

" Souls grow white as well as cheeks in these holy 
duties ; one that goes in a nurse may come out an 
angel." 



The ProgreBBive Reader and Common School 
Speaker ; comprising choice Selections for 
Reading, Recitation and Declamation, with 
Notes, Biographical Sketches and Exercises for 
the Voice. By an eminent practical teacher. 
Boston : Sanborn, Bazin & Ellsworth. 1858. 

It was with some hesitancy and distrust that we 
received this new comer, so disappointed have we been, 
in books of similar pretensions. The compiler has 
met the objections naturally raised against such a 
work, and the new Reader, with its substantial form 
and cleverly printed pages, furnishes sufficient varie- 
ty to satisfy the most exacting and to relieve the read- 
ing exercise in schools from that monotony and dull- 
ness, so surely engendered by the most approved text 
books now in use. An appropriate selection from a 
reading book will often do more to enable the teacher 
to gain some point in discipline or moral instruction, 
than a long, tedious homily ; and those who search 
the pages of this book for such a purpose, will find 
what they desire. The work embodies all that is ne- 
cessary to make a good reader and speaker, fipom the 
rhetorical exercises to the notes in the last part, so 
important in the way of a thorough understanding of 
the wonderful variety of its subjects. Suocess to the 
new work, and may it accomplish the object it lias in 
view, which it ctvnnot fail to do if it is properly un- 
derstood and managed. 

The Fleur De Lis. New York : H. II. Lloyd & 
Co., 348 Broadway. 

This is the name of a magazine published in the 
French language, and according to the introduction 
" is intended to meet a want long felt, and subserve a 
purpose deemed important to that considerable class 
of American youth and adults, who ai-e endeavoring 
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with more or less success to acquire a knowledge of 
the French language." 

A large portion of the selections is in a conversa- 
tional stylo ; this is the most difficult and important 
part of every language. A thorough knowledge of 
the various idioms, can be gained only in that depart- 
ment This little magazme will be a valuable acqui- 
sition to those young ladies who are pursuing the 
study of French, with some other motive than merely 
guessing at the meaning of what they read by the re- 
semblance here and there of a French word to some 
English word of a far diflferent meaning. A class 
could obtain it at very little expense ; its terms are 
^1,50 per year, in advance ; throe copies for $4.; 
five copies for $6, and ten copies for $10. 

Mrs. C. M. Sawyer, one of our best writers, is as- 
sistant editress of the magazine. Her name is a suffi- 
cient guaradtee of its merits. 

New Music. 

From Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street, Boa- 
ton. This enterprising Jirm of music publishers have 
recently issued in their usual fine style the following 
pieces of sheet-music arranged for the piano. 

" In that dear little Cot,*' song, composed by W. 
Hunt Stevens, R. A. M. 

" Homes of England, a National Song, written by 
Mrs. Hcmans. Music by J. Blockley. 

Air (Tenor) ** Ye Winds of Heaven," from the op- 
era of" The Buccaneer," by G. W. Stratton. 

" Twilight Dews," with brilliant variations by Ch. 
Grobe. 

No. 3 of " Melodies of By-gone Days." 

The New England Female Medical College. 

The Ninth Annual Report of this institution gives 
its friends and patrons the happy assuranoe that it is 
in the full tide of successful operation. The work it 
has accomplished in past laborious years, is now be- 
ing manifest in the number of educated women, — 
graduates of the college — who now take their places 
as practitioners and lecturers, and from whom fe- 
males can obtain reliable information upon topics of 
anatomy, physiology, health and disease. 

The good nurse too, to whose care and knowledge 
the sick owe as much as to the physician, is perfect- 
ing herself, by the lectures of this iustitution, in that 
knowlcilge that shall give power and success to ten- 
der and watohful nursing. 

A Society, entitled the New England Medical So- 
ciety, has been formed by the graduates of this ami 
other metlical colleges, for mutual improvement in 
reference to their profession ; thereby giving an ear- 
nestness and a permanency to their pursuits that is 
full of future promise. 

The influence of this institution is reaching beyond 
the College walls. The State Normal School at Salem 
has been the recipient of a coui*se of lectures on anat^ 



omy and physiology, by one of the lady professors of 
the College, and in recommending a thorough system 
of physiological instruction in our common schools the 
report truly says : " It would be better to omit almost 
any other branch of knowledge than that upon which 
health, success, and life itself may depend." 

Hopefiil plans toward raising a building fund and 
endowing professorships, are proposed, and as a proof 
that those are helped most providentially who help 
themselves, after the Report was in type, a liberal be- 
quest was made known to them. The late Hon. John 
Wade, of Wobum, had bequeathed them the sum of 
$20,000. And thus the Female Medical and Tufts 
Colleges have become heirs together ; a pleasing co- 
incidence to those who have said a word for the edu- 
cation of woman at our own College. 

A Review of Rev. H. M. Dexter'e Sermon upon 
the Reasonableness of the Future Eternal Pun- 
ishment of those who Die Impenitent. By Rey. 
T. B. Thayer, Pastor of the Fifth Univerealist 
Church, Warren Street, Boston. 

Aside from being a just and thorough review, in 
all points strong and well sustained, this pamphlet 
contains so much biblical knowledge, and is such a 
complete commentary upon some of the Scriptures 
hard to be understood, that it will be a valuable tract 
for biblical students. 

Price 16 cents. For five post office three cent let^ 
ter stamps, Mr. Tompkins will send a copy, post paid, 
to any part of the United States. 

A Lady's Diary of the Siege of Lucknow. Writ- 
ten for the Perusal of Friends at Home. New 
York : Henry Lyon & Com|)any. Boston : A. 
Tompkins. 

The story of the terrible scenes of Lucknow is told, 
in this little volume, in all the charming simplicity 
and tender frankness with which a woman will poxir 
out her soul in familiar home letters. She says : *• I 
have kept a rough journal during the whole sie^, 
often written under the greatest difficulties — part of 
the time with a child in my arms or asleep on my lap; 
but I persevered, because I knew if we survived, yon 
would like to live our siege life over in imagination, 
and the little details would interest you ; besides tl^e 
comfort of talking to you.*' And as we read we be- 
lieve every word, and the tear will start at the terri- 
ble tale ufwn every pjige ; but the sweet resignation, 
the noble heroism jind prayerful spirit of a Christian 
woman lights up those dark scenes and shine like 
stars out upon the black night And we follow her 
to the end of the terrible story that we may keep by 
her side, and listen to her pleasant voice. 



^"An article entitled " Recent Readings and 
Reflection thereon,'* is received and will appear in 
sur September No. A continuation of the same will 
be cordially greeted. 
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STANDARD THKOLOOICAI. WOJiRS. 

BALFOUR»S FIRST INQUIRY. An laqairy into 
the Scriptural purport of the words Sheol, Hadei*, 
Tartarus, an d Gehenna, all translated Hell in the 
common English Version. By Rev. Walter Balfour. 
Rerised, with an Introduction, by Rev. 0. A. Skin- 
ner. Price SI. 

BALFOUR'S SECOND INQUIRY. An Inquiry 
into the Scriptural Doctrine concerning the Devil 
and Satan, and into the extent of duration express- 
ed by the terms Olin, Aion, and Aionios, rendered 
Everlasting, Forever, &c. By Rev. Walter Bal- 
four. Revised, with an Introduction, by Rev. O. 
A. Skinner. Price, $1. 

THE PASTOR'S BEQUEST Sermons by Rev 
Henry Bacon. Edited by Mrs. E. A. Bacon. 1 
vol. 12mo. Price, 01 ; full gilt, $1,60. 

A TREATISE ON ATONEMENT. By Rev. 
Hosea Ballon. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 60 cents. 

NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Rev. Hosea Ballou. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price 50 cents. 

A SERIES OF LECTURE SERMONS, deliver 
ed in the School-street Chnrch, Boston. By Rev, 
Hosea Ballou. 1 vol. 12roo. Price 63 cents. 

SELECT SERMONS, delivered on various occa 
sions from important passages of Scripture. By 
Rev. Hosea Ballon. 1 v*l. I2me. Price 63 cents. 

BALLOU'S WORKS. In five volumes, including 
the "'Biography," " Treatise on Atonement,'* 
"Notes on the Parables," ••Lecture-Sermons," 
and '* Select Sermons." This edition is on thicker 
paper, and bound in the best style ; each volume 
has a double gilt title, making a most attractive set 
of books. Price per set, $4. 

PAIGE'S COMMENTARY. A Commentary on 

the New Testament. By Rev. L. R. Paige. In 

4 vols. 12mo. Price $1 per vol. ; ^3,60 per set. 

Vol. 1. Matthew and M^trk ; vol. 2. Luke and 

John ; vol. 3. Acts of the Apostles ; vol. 4. Ro- 
mans. 

ARGUMENTS DRAWN FROM THE ATTRI 
BUTES OF GOD, in support of the Doctrine of 
Universal Salvation. By John Mather Austin. 1 
1 vol. 12mo. Price 63 cents. 

REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
MATTHEW HALE SMITH. By Rev. L. C. 
Browne. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 76 cents. 

GRACES AND POWERS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UFE. By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price 75 cents. 

A 8HEAF FROM A PASTOR'S FIELD. A 
Collection of Sermons for the Home Circle. By 
Rev. H. C. Leonard. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

HUMANITY IN THE CITY. A Series of Lee 
tares. By Rev. E. H. Chapin. 1 vel. 12mo. Price 
91. 

DISCOURSES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER 



Price 63 cents ; 

By 

By 



By E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 18mo. 
cloth, extra full gilt, $1,18. 
DISCOURSES ON THE BEATITUDES. 
E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 16ino. Price 60 cents. 
DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 60 cents. 
A BIBLE DICTIONARY, of the most important 
Words in the Holy Scriptures. By S. B. Emmons. 
1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents. 
ADVENTURES OF TRIPTOLEMUS TUB; 
Comprising important and startling Disclosures con- 
corning Hell ; its Magnitude,Morals,Employments, 
Climate, dec. All very satisfactorily authenticated. 
To which is added. The Old Man of the Hill Side. 
By Geo. Rogers. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents. 

FAMILY WORSHIP; Containing Reflections 
and Prayers for Domestic Devotion. By 0. A. Skin- 
ner. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents. 

ORTHODOXY AS IT IS : or. Its Mental Influ- 
ence, and Practical Inefficiency and Effects ; Illus- 
trated by Philosophy and Facts. By R. Tomlinson 
and D. P. Livermore. 1 vol. 18me. Price 60 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN VICTOR j or, Mortality and 
Immortality, including Happy Death Scenes. By J. 
G. Adams. I vol. ISmo. Price 60 cents. 

THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH COMPAN- 
ION, for the use of Church Members and others. By 
I. D. Williamson. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents ; 
cloth, extra full gilt, 76 cents. 

UNIVERSALIST COMPANION. With an Al- 
manac and Register. Published annually. Edited 
by Rev. A. B. Grosh. Price 12 cents ; $1 per doi.; 
$6,50 per hundred. 

BOOKS FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

HOME LIFE ; or, a Peep Across the Threshold. 
By Mrs. C. A. Soule. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 76 cents. 
This is a collection of beautiful Home Stories. 

RECORDS OF BUBBLETON PARISH ; or Pa- 
pers from the Experience of an American Minister ; 
with Illustrations by Billings. 1 vol. 12mo. Price #1 

MARION LESTER ; or, the Mother's Mistake! 
By Minnie S. Davis. Uniform with «*Home Life." 
Price 76 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD ; embracing 
the Christian Home, Husband, Wife, Father, Moth- 
er, Child, Brother, and Sister. By Rev. George S. 
Weaver, of St. Louis. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cts 

A VOICE TO THE MARRIED ; being a Com- 
pendium of Social, Morsl and Religious Duties, ad- 
dressed to Husbands and Wives. By J. M. Austin. 
1 vol. 18mo. Price 68 cents. 

A VOICE TO YOUTH ; addressed to Young 
Men and Young Ladies. By J. M. Austin. 1 vol. 
18mo. Price 63 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW OF KIND- 
NESS. By G. W. Montgomery. 1 vol. ISmo. Price 
60 cts. 
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NOW IS THE TIME. 

ICJ^Will our friends remember the "Conditions" 
of the Ladies Repository ? They are published on 
this page, and by turning to them they will learn, 
what we fear many have forgotten, that one condi- 
tion is payment in advance. If our friends only knew 
the comfort that the payment of these little bills, — 
scattered over the country, — would give us, they 
would, before letting the matter pass from their 
minds, remit us what they owe. Let them all giv« 
us a turprise letter. 



FyTURE Eternal PuNisHMKiTT. Rev. Thom- 
as B. Thayer's Review of Rev. H. M. Deiter's Ser- 
mon on the Reasonableness of Future Eternal Pun- 
ishment of those who die impenitent. 

Rev. Mr. Dexter is pastor of the Pine-street (or- 
thodox) Church, in this city, in which Church Mr. 
D. preached two Sermons endeavoring to sustain 
the doctrine of future endless torment. 

Rev. Mr. Thayer is pastor of the Warren-street 
(Universalist) Church in this city. In this Church 
Mr. Thayer preached a Sermon in Reply to Mr. Dex- 
ter, which is advertised above. 

It is a clear analysis of the position assumed by 
the supporters of the doctrine of Future Torments. 

Price 15 cents — J|^l,50 per dozen. — They will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the above 
price. A. TOMPKINS, Publisher, 

33 & 40 Cornhill, Boston. 

List of Letterg containing Remittances received since 

our last, ending Aug. 21, \856. 

([dP'Money that is not receipted for in any other 

way, will be found in this list.) 
J. L. S., Adams, $2 ; S. H. F., Plymouth, 2 ; L. 
A. S., Fairhaven, 2 ; L. P., Hartford, 2 ; A. H., 
Rubicon, 2 ; H. W. F., Batavia, 2 ; M. W., Spiing- 
boro, 8 ; A. G., Glover, 2 ; A. W. W., Bartonsville, 
2 ; M. A. T., Poriageville, 2, (this money was re- 
ceived in June, safely, and should have been credit- 
ed at the time, it pays to July 1858 ; R. F. G., Men- 
dota, 3, (thanks for the correction) ; H. C. Todd, 
Etna, 2, (thanks for kind wishes) ; 0. T., Portage- 
villo, 2, (June 2) all right ; A. L. F., Jordan, 2 ; I. 
G., Sinclairville, 2 ; M. Y., Jamestown, 2 ; T. L. 
S., N. M. H., Old Town, 2 each ; F. C. ^. C, East 
Highgale, 2 ; 0. M. R., M. A. F., E. S., Oqu.iwka, 
2 each ; C. L. C, Beloit. 2 ; Z. W., Sharon, 2 ; G. 
S., Koro, 2 ; M. M. G., Business Corners, 2 ; M. P. 
D . Bath, 2 ; E. A. L., Ridgeville. 2 ; M- K. H., 
No. Bridgewater, 2 ; I. S., Pavilion, 2 ; E. C. D., 
"'ist Jaffrey, 2 ; M. W. C, Troy, N. H., 2 ; M. C, 



Weathersfield Springs, 2 ; S. B., Sudbury, 2 ; M. 
W. L., Milton, 2 ; R. P., Marysville, 2 ; C. C, E. 
B., Briggsville, 2 each ; C. B., Earlville, 2 ; S,S. 
B., Rochester, 8, to July 1859 ; B. M. L., Frecport, 
2 ; L. M. W., Worcester, 2 ; M. T., A. T., Fly 
Creek, 2 each ; C. W. T., Cooperstown, 2 ; M. C. 
F., Wright's Corners, 2 ; M. A. D., Oswego, 2 ; P. 
W., Gustavus, 2 ; P. E. P., Athens, 2 ; A. M. B. S., 
Prescott, 2 ; A. M., E. M., Calais, 2 each ; S. H. R., 
Lisbon, 2 ; M. J. M., Brooklyn, for self and rabs., 
8 ; M. C, Madison, N. Y., 2 ; D. J., Brighton, 
Mich.. 7 ; S. A. H., Phila., 2 ; P. A. L., Lyndon, 2. 

LADIES' REPOSrrORT. 

CONDITIONS. — This Magazine is published in 
monthly numbers on superior paper and new type, 
corresponding with the present number. 

Single copies, per annum, in advance, S2. Six 
copies, for one year, $10. Twelve copies, for one 
year, $18 ; to which will be added twenty-6ve cents 
for every three months delay. 

We shall add to our list of contributors from time 
to time. The Repository is the only magazine of 
the kind in our order, and deserves to have a place 
in every family. We ask for it merited patronage. 

All subscribers iqust commence with the July No. 
We take no subscribers for less than an entire vol- 
ume. 

Tlie Ija'vr of Ne\rspapers* 

1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to 
the contrary, are considered as wishing to continue 
heir subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their 
papers, the publisher may continue to send them till 
all arrearages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their 
papers from the office to which they are directed, 
they are held responsible till they have settled the 
bill and ordered the paper discontinued. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places, without 
informing the publisher, and the paper is sent to the 
former direction, they are held responsible. 

6. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
a paper from the office, or removing and leaving it 
uncalled for, is prima facie evidence of intentional 
fraud. 

Subscribers will therefore understand : 

1. That their papers will be continued after the 
expiration of the time for which they have paid, un- 
less otherwise ordered. 

2. That no paper will be discontinued until ar- 
rearages are paids unless we are satisfied that the 
subscriber is worthless. Address : 

A. Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, Boston. 
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lOOS SCENEBT IN YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 

BY WILUAM BAWN8LBY. 

Ix commenting on English scenery I will fol- 
low the steps of some former commnnications, by 
giving the moor scenes of Yorkshire. I am aware 
that many, nay, almost all Americans, never saw 
a moor, and therefore might feel interested in the 
description of such landscape views. 

The moor called Romlis moor, is about ten 
miles from Bradford. It commences near Otley, 
and runs westward for a long way, and then 
turns southward leading on to near Huddersfield, 
which is sixteen miles south of Bradford. It 
must be remembered that, during all this distance 
of; perhaps forty miles, it will be found varying 
from six to seven miles wide while crossing from 
town to town and from village to village in dif- 
ferent sections of the country ; and on some pla- 
ces while crossing it, we find nothing before us 
but a vast moor, — not a house, nor even a cabin 
can be seen. And, if we leave the path which 
leads from place to place, we would imagine that 
we were far from any traces of civilization. 

We will start at Ilkley Cregs, and travel from 
this north-east portion south-west, for four or six 
miles. Having now entered on the moor, leaving 
the ponderous rocks behind, we find the ling 
thicker and longer than in most other parts of 
these moors. Out of this ling is manufactured, 
not brooms, but besoms. It grows from twenty 
to thirty inches long, and the stem is a dark 
brown color; it is small, but very tough, and 
can be twined round the finger without breaking. 
In crossing over these moors in wet weather, the 
wet from the ling will strip off all the dressing 
of the shoes or boots so completely, that the very 
grain of the leather can be distinctly seen ; and 
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such is the strength of the ling, that its distilling 
operation impregnates the water of the springs 
for a considerable distance from the moors ; nay, 
even the milk, butter and cheese, taste strongly 
of the ling when the cattle graze for a time on 
the moors. 

We have now walked about three miles south 
west, towards the village called Denham Clough. 
Here is a bog of more than common depth and 
width, and about, as far as I can judge, five or six 
squares long. Its banks are clothed with thick, 
soft, dark green moss, which is very slippery, 
and therefore in descending great care is requir- 
ed, or else one may tumble right to the bottom. 
However we ventured down, being the summer 
season. In August, these bogs are mostly dried 
up so as to bear people walking over them, al- 
though they will bend like a piece of strong 
leather. We get near the middle of it and com- 
mences pressing, when the whole of it shakes 
from side to side, and as far as we can see, from 
end to end. After we have satisfied ourselves 
with experimenting in this way for some time* 
we will make some examination of the earth by 
cutting with dur knives as far down as we can ; 
and find it to contain a numerous portion of 
small fibres, extremely tough, and mixed with 
earth of an equally tough character, and present- 
ing a very dark brown color. The surface of 
these bogs is generally formed of long, fine, soft 
moss, and at the first view would appear like 
dark green velvet. Amongst the tasty portion of 
the villagers, and particularly the ladies, is a 
great variety of fancy articles, such as baskets, 
houses, and churches with their towering spires 
all made of moss, which have an ancient but 
beautiful appearance. These bogs afford fuel for 
all the inhabitants living near and around the 
moors. They dig down into them and get out 
what they call peats ; they are about nine inches 
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square, and when dried they make a most glori- 
ous hot fire, which will boil the kettle in a few 
minutes. This suits the old dames, particularly, 
when anxious to haTe tea. 

We now scramble up \he banks of this bog, 
leaTing it for the present, in quest of other 
scenes in our rambles. We come now to a por- 
tion of soil where this ling grows in bunches, but 
very thick and strong, and between these bunch- 
es are strown very large whins (as they are cal- 
led) which forms a curiously mixed scene for con- 
templation. This bushy, prickly shrub grows in 
great abundance on some parts of the moors. 
Most of them will grow to about three feet high, 
while some few, which we see, stand from four to 
six feet high ; but there are others which do not 
stand more than two feet high. They all of them 
grow very bushy, and each stem generally shoots 
directly from the root. The stems consist of 
ftrom four to six, all springing from one root, 
spreading out as they run up, to admit smaller 
branches from the main stem ; and, consequently, 
forming a thick set shrub. This whin, like the 
ling, blooms in the later part of the season ; per- 
haps, the **■ last rose of summer" which blooms 
on the green carpet of nature. Its flower is a 
deep yellow, and at a distance presents a rich 
hue, but by close examination it is found not to 
possess that velvetty dress of its little neighbor 
flowers, such as the primrose and dafibdill. It 
is almost untouchable, as so many of its needles, 
outside and inside, stand so thick that with the 
most careful approach a jx^rson will be stung by 
them. The little warbler, the linnet, builds its 
m«t in these whins, and at the singing season of 
the year, any person who loves the song of birds, 
would spend here a most delightful day. 

Then there are the thistles, which grow in 
abundance on the dry parts of the moors. They 
are much larger than those wh^ch spring up 
amongst the various kinds of grain. These pos- 
sess also a very prickly stem, on the top of which 
three or four sprouts, bearing a dark red velvetty 
colored flower, and each little sprig presents so 
rich a hue, as to command the attention of the 
lovers of flowers. i)ry and barren land produces 
them in the richest abundance. Birds, that feed 
on seed of various descriptions, find the seeds of 
these thistles most delicious, as they come in 
great numlwirs in the seedling time of the year. 
There is a large bird on these moors called moor 
game, or grouse ; they are very swift flighted, 
and as beautifully speckled as the pheasant, but 
not as large. The twelfth of August is the time 
for gunners to visit the moors, and when the sea- 



son happens to be favorable great feats are per- 
formed by them. 

We have now walked about five miles, and aie 
just approaching a ridge of ugly looking sand- 
stone rocks. They appear as if some mighty 
giant power had thrown them one upon another, 
some in, others out, all in disorder, while the 
mosses are climbing up their rough faces ; and at 
the entrance of the many holes, little thorny 
shrubs are seen standing, as if to guard the en- 
trance, and to prevent an attack of the rocky 
castle. I have often wondered why this mosB 
should be so dark a green as it ever appears 
wherever it is met with on these moors ; but 
there may be one reason given for this, and that 
is, its compactness, which prevents the sun's rays 
from entering into the plant, and therefore the 
efiect is the same as if confined in a cellar, ex- 
cluded from the light. These rocks present many 
curious things to the lovers of scenery ; for in- 
stance, at a distance a person would imagine that 
some body had placed upon them many large but 
extremely ugly looking statues, such as elephants 
minus one leg, horses with heads as large as their 
bodies, and a black looking man standing on one 
foot, with one arm stretched out at full length, 
and holding in the hand of the other a shaggy 
looking trunk of a tree ; but when coming near- 
er they prove to be nothing but pieces of rock 
one above another. We find a winding stairway 
to these rocks, but there is great difficulty in 
climbing up. When we have ascended to the 
highest rock we can see far down the dale to our 
right ; and oh ! what a contrast in one mom^it, 
from a heathy, barren view, to a rich valley, — a 
most pleasing prospect. After gazing around us 
for a short time, we passed from one rock to an- 
other, and, strange to relate, there were hundreds 
of little bushy plants standing in gay attire on 
the very face of these barren spots. The little 
stems, (consisting of four or five) bare a small 
white flower tinged with a deep scarlet. How 
it can be sustained, in such perfection, on theee 
barren rocks, is something worth contemplating. 
All around the rocks, mixed amongst the bunch- 
es of ling, are many other curious little plants, 
all bearing their share of flowers. These flowery 
beds present a great variety of colors ; and al- 
tliough very small, are extremely pretty. One 
which we will particularly notice, is a very 
short, bushy plant, bearing from eight to twelve 
distinct flowers on one bush ; but the smallest 
blossoms I ever saw. They are of the deepest 
blue that one can possibly imagine ; and what 
gives them so rich an appearance, is a very small 
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wiiite dot, which, one would be apt to conclude, 
nature had bcetowed upon them to compensate 
by ite added beauty, for their minutenesB. 

There is another kind of moss which grows in 
the Bwarape, or soft portions of the moors. It is 
^ery long, but very weak, not being able to bear 
itself up. It is not such a dark green as the oth- 
er mosses, and is yellow at the roots. I beliere 
there is such a moss in this country, and it is 
used for coloring cotton yams and other fabrics, 
it having been discovered that it gives a body or 
ground coloring which lasts as long as the fabric 
itself. 

We DOW leave these rocks, which embrace still 
more interest, and take a view of the dark look- 
ing level before us ; and the first objects of attrac- 
tion are the thick bunches of ling, and the very 
fine, smooth, short grass which grows between 
its bunches. This grass feels to the touch as if 
it grew from greasy soil, and is of a very dark 
green. It grows in great abundance in the level 
portions of the moors. It possesses great feeding 
qualities, as cattle, and particularly sheep, get 
very fat while gra«ing on it. It is very short, 
but thick. When a person presses his open hand 
gently upon it he feels a kind of sting, and when 
he runs his hand around on the sharp points or 
ends of the grass, a curious tickling sensation is 
felt, that cannot long be endured. If a person 
walk for an hour among the grass and then tries 
to walk up a hill, he will find the greatest diffi- 
culty he ever experienced in walking ; for his 
rfioes become perfectly saturated with the oily 
matter arising from it ; and he makes poor pro- 
gress in walking until he has found water and 
sand to take away the slippery substance his 
shoes had collected ; and the green appearance 
of his shoes, which the grass gives them, will 
stand for weeks if let alone and not cleaned. The 
ground on these levels, particularly in dry weath- 
er, is hard, and persons may travel, very com- 
fortably from morning till night. Here is pre- 
sented a view of nothing but moor for miles eve- 
ry way the eye can gaze. Not a habitation can 
be seen, no smoke from a cottage, nothing but a 
dark scene on every side ; and as far as the eye 
can stretch, the darker the scene becomes. 

Here is a small beck, or, as we should call it 
in America, a creek, winding its way to the riv- 
er Wharf. Its water is very dark looking, and 
w© think we will take a drink ; so we kneel down 
pnd drink from the running stream ; and oh ! 
are we not mistaken ? it is not vrater, but ling ; 
for it tastes all ling. We follow up on its banks 
which are bedecked with little shrubs of various 



descriptions, and millions of little flowers. There 
is one which grows in swampy parts near the 
banks of this creek. It has a very short stem, 
and bears but one flower, and its appearance is 
a rich yellow. It possesses powerful medicinal 
properties for blistering parts of the body affect- 
ed with rheumatism, and if obtained before sun- 
rise is much more effectual. 

But we must hasten to the village, to which 
this creek leads the way, as it is nearly five o'- 
clock in the afternoon ; and beside, we see a dark 
cloud rising in the West, and now we hear the 
thunder at a distance. The wild flowers which 
are here in such a striking variety, are such a 
great treat to the lovers of flowers, that it is diffi- 
cult to leave such flowery beds unexplored ; but 
we must get to the wooden bridge (as it is called) 
over which the village, about two miles distance, 
stands. We come now to a level tract of land, 
(no ling grows here, except a bunch here and 
there,) which extends away eastward from the 
banks of this creek, and on which grows this 
short thick grass of which I have spoken ; and 
on this we see a quantity of sheep grazing. 

Many scenes like these occur on these moors — 
grass plats which extend for miles, where not a 
shrub, nor scarcely a bunch of ling can be seen. 
But you would imagine that something of the 
kind was growing at a distance; however, 
when arrived at, i tis found to be a large piece of 
sand'Stone rock, around, and over which is climb- 
ing the dark velvetty moss, and sometime, ** the 
rare old plant the ivy green." No scene, no 
view on these moors attracted our attention so 
much as these grnss plats. How strange that 
these plats should plant themselves down amid 
these moors ! What could have happened in the 
progress of time, and how geology or any other 
science, can account for them in such a place, is 
worth inquiry. Still, some cause for this break- 
ing off the regular scenery could be satisfactorily 
accounted for, I suppose, by the scientific world. 

We now come to a rough looking, craggy 
scene, all strewn thick, amidst the rocks, with 
thorny shrubbery, where, one would suppose, are 
the habitations of wolves and foxes. These crags 
and thorny shrubbery extend westward over the 
creek as for as the eye can reach ; a darker, 
blacker or uglier scene it would be difficult to 
find. 

We now come to the bridge, but no village yet 
appears. Drops of rain are now felt, and the 
clouds are still lowering, which betokens a heavy 
shower of rain. Tlie road turns around a rocky 
steep ; after this turn, we see the peat smoke ris- 
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ing from the ohimncyB of that village. The scene 
grows darker, and evidently we simll be caught 
in the rain and drenched to the skin. Another 
little turn, however, brings us in view of a sod 
hut in which we may shelter for a season ; but 
no sooner have we arrived at the hut than a stout 
built farm-house appeared standing back in the 
yard. As we are entering this hut, a person, a 
stout looking man, is crossing the yard ; and 
seeing us, calls out, ** Strangers, come in here, 
come in here. It's going to be a tremendous 
storm." And so, quick as feet can carry us, we 
just get into the porch of tlie barn in good time ; 
for sure enough, it is a tremendous storm. Just 
now there is the most awful flash of lightning I 
ever saw (except in America) followed by the 
louder peal of thunder which shakes every thing 
above, below, and around us, till the stout man 
trembles as well as we. These moor storms, at- 
tended by rain, are not common showers, but a 
close dark mist, which would wet a person's 
clothes so completely that it would bo most im- 
possible to dry them. Thus we stand, watching 
the lightnings play, and listening to the thunder 
from the rocks around. And thus for an hour 
the *^ tremendous storm" lasts. The stout man 
is still busy in the bam ; but at last he makes 
his appearance and asks us where we are going. 
" To the village," is the reply, ** It is a mile, 
nearly, to the village, and you would not be able 
to get there, for the mud on the road is so thick, 
tough, and deep, it will sink you to the knees. 
In the morning it will be right enough." 

He slips into the house, and in a moment beck- 
ons us to come in ; at the door is standing a fine 
looking woman. She tells us that she can ac- 
commodate us for the night, <* for, may-be, you 
are taking a jaunt on the moor, amt you?" 

** Yes," is our reply, ** for two or three days 
more we shall be crossing over to the other vil- 
lages, and perhaps, to Huddersfield." 

All things being settled, we sit down in the 
kitchen before a warm, glowing peat fire. Sup- 
per is just ready, and we are just ready for it ; 
and here is piled upon a large plate buttered 
muffins just nice and warm, and tea, and other 
eatables, all cooked at the peat fire. The muf- 
fins, tea, and every thing else taste of peat, but 
we enjoy the famous meal grandly. The first 
question he puts us, is, ** Where do you come 
from?" 

** From Bradford, sir." 

" Oh ! then you know John WiUcocks, the 
tin-smith, don't you?" 



** We do ; and his brother William, the worst- 
ed spinner." 

" Oh ! Will. My dame and they are cous- 
ins." 

After a few more questions of this character, 
all is right. The family consists of two sons, one 
daughter, and a servant man. Supper being 
over, the farmer tells us many ghost stories, all 
of which are full of superstition ; and then he 
says, *' After a shower like this there were some 
curious fires to be seen down in my croft (mead- 
ow), and every body is afraid of them." 

" What are they like ?" we ask. 

** Oh ! they are like crackers, running through 
the bog." 

We knew that this vfas the "Will-o'-the-wisp." 
So we ask him to go out with us to watch it play 
its antic tricks. He is struck with confusion. 
We see superstition oozing out of every pore of 
his body, and the old dame, looking over her 
specs, wishes he would not go ! But the servant 
man offered his company, and thus the farmer is 
fairly overcome and cannot get out of the propo- 
sition, though he goes reluctantly. The stars, 
after the shower, shine brightly ; and in a few 
minutes we are at the bog in the croft. And 
sure enough, "Will" is playing, 0! most de- 
lightfully. He darted his little sparks from east 
to west, and from north to south, quick as if an 
hundred boys were setting off gunpowder squibs, 
and producing almost the same hissing sound. 
This was the richest treat, while the farmer is 
trembling, that we had seen for years. We know 
the cause of this phenomenon, and can appreciate 
it with much interest, though the farmer cannot 
understand how it played, or of what materials 
it is composed. We stand nearly an hour, and 
then return to the house, and upon being seated 
before the glorious peat fire in the kitchen, we 
explained the cause of this ** Will-o'-the-wisp," 
which seemed to relieve the farmer's mind from 
this supposed evil of witches and spirits, that 
omens something bad will bcfkll the inhabitants, 
or the cattle, or both. We gave some reasons 
why .the cattle, in some seasons of the year, are 
attacked with diseases, the causes being found at 
home, and are natural causes. This seemed to 
interest the family much, and the fine old dame, 
looking pleasantly over her specs, says, ** I have 
heard people talk so before." 

The hour is getting late, and we are tired and 
sleepy, and so we all retire to take a night's rest 
in good comfortable beds. And thus ends our first 
day on the moors. 
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ISABELIE. 

When the sun of the golden September 
F^ warm on our clustering vines, 

I wandered alone with a maiden 
Adown by the whispering pines. 

We stood where the shade of the ibrest 

Fell deeply and darkly around. 
And heard the gay brooklet go gliding 

With low and mysterious sound. 

I swept baok the eurls ih>m her fbr^ead 
And looked in her deep haxle eyes. 

And saw *mid the shadows of feeling 
A &thomlc88 spirit arise. 

I eagerly tried to discover 

If Love with his magical art 
Had folded his beautiful pinions 

To rest in her sensitive heart. 

But untouched by the breathings of passion. 

In purity, snow-like and cold. 
In the depths of her heart so quiescent 

No blossom of k)ve could unfold. 

Then trembling with unspoken sorrow 
I bowed down my head at her side, 

A whisper prophetic had told me 
Death waited to claim her his bride. 

I knelt on the green turf beside her, 

And kissed her pure garment's white hem- 

I knew she walked meekly with angels 
And held daily converse with them. 

I knew that her msters were waiting 
To welcome her presence in heaven, 

That sympathy more of the hnman 
To k>ying like mine shovld be given. 

In the mystical calm of her presence 
My spirit grew trembling and fiiint, 

I worshipped that passionless nature 
As devotee worships his saint 



When the winds of the bitter November 
Were wailing o'er valley and hiU, 

The heart of the beautiful maiden 
Grew suddenly pulseless and stilL 

Through the winter that drearily followed 

To sorrow I bowed as a slave, 
And mournfully watched while the snow-flakes 

Were drifting o'er Isabelle's grave. 



The spring time returned with a glory 
That brightened and deepened each day. 

Love's sunshine beamed warmly around me. 
Yet drove not the shadow away. 

I hold as a treasure meet precious 
The Mih which her memory gave. 

More blessed and holy than sunshine. 
The shadows of Isabelle's grave. 

A. B. &. 

Warwicky iJ. /. 



META. 

BY MART FARQCHAK. 
PART I. 

In that part of our fair city inhabited by the 
wealthier, and more aristocratic class, there 
etands a brick house ; whose narrow windows, 
with their small panes of glass ; the cumbrous 
pillars supporting the wooden porch ; and the 
deepened hue of its exterior, show to have been 
built at a much earlier period than the more am- 
bitious buildings surrounding it. The excessive 
neatness of every thing around it, the well clean- 
ed side-walk, the polished door plate and bell 
handle, the shining window glass, seem striving 
to atone for the worn paint on blinds and wood- 
work, and the slight, but sure signs of decay and 
neglect, that have made their unwelcome appear- 
ance. Nevertheless, to the observer, who has 
learned how often the material things belonging 
to man become the index of his inner life, this 
old house will have more charms than the lines 
of handsome stone buildings that overtop their 
unpretending, but still dignified, neighbor. The 
windows, so clear and bright, are filled with pots 
of plants, and blooming hyacinths ; that make 
one fancy that its ancient roof, if it shelter some 
venerable inhabitant decaying like itself, has, al- 
so within its walls, some being, young and fair, 
perhaps, as the flowers, that breathe of hope and 
energy even amid decay and neglect. 

The interior of the dwelling corresponds to the 
exterior ; the room looking into the street, to 
whose occupants I propose introducing the read- 
er, is large and handsome ; but the paint is in 
many places quite worn off, and the paper stain- 
ed and soiled. Notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages, however, it has an attractive appearance ; 
for the dingy walls are hung with fine pictures 
in massive gilt frames ; some, evidently, family 
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portraits; but others, \y Italian and Flemish 
painters, that would well reward the trouble of 
examination. The chairs heavy and old fiish- 
ioned, with coverings worn and feded, the ancient 
card table with curiously twisted legs and ugly 
claw feet, are bright and polished. The carpet, 
of Turkish manufacture, has lost the brilliaticy 
it once boasted ; and the hearth rug spread be- 
fore the grate, in which smouldered a scanty fire, 
is quite threadbare ; but one almost forgets these 
evidences of poverty in the beautiful neatness and 
order, that seems smilingly and gracefully to 
deprecate notice and remark. One feels that a 
well ordered mind, and a refined nature, reign 
there ; and give a charm that all the contrivan- 
ces of vulgar wealth would fail to impart. The 
only article of more modern manufacture is a 
plain mahogany piano, which, with the flourish- 
ing plants, seem the most fitting companions fi^r 
the youthful figure whose history I am about to 
relate. 

The last rays of the setting sun streaming into 
the apartment, threw a faint halo round the 
head of a young girl seated near the window, 
turning into golden threads the soft, brown hair 
that lay in wavy folds on the clear brow, and bur- 
nishing with new lustre the silver comb that con- 
fined the luxuriant braid at the back of the small, 
classical head ; and as she bent slightly forward 
over the needle- work that apparently engrossed 
her attention, there was revealed the contour of 
the delicate, finely chiselled features, and the long 
lashes almost touching the pale cheek. She was 
very fair ; that fairness without bloom, seldom 
seen,' save in those whose childhood has been pas- 
sed away from the sight and sound of nature, 
that colors the life and the cheeks of the young 
with the hue of joy and health. Yet there was 
no appearance of ill health in Meta Duncan. She 
looked like what she was, a thoughtful, serious, 
innocent l)eing, over whose face the shadows of 
womanhood were, perhaps, somewhat earlier than 
they should be, slowly displacing the carelessness 
of childhood. The fragility of the slight form, 
rather below the medium height, and the gentle- 
ness and serenity that seemed the habitual ex- 
pression of the countenance, gave her an appear- 
ance of winning dependance and sweetness, rath- 
er than strength of character, that, to the casual 
observer, might be her greatest charm. But 
when she raised her eyes, and looking towards 
her only human companion, said in sweet, elas- 
tic tones, *' My dear grandpa, what are you 
thinking about so busily," you saw in these 
clear, violet-hued orbs, a spirit of patient endur- 



ance, that might well supply the place of a moK 
energetic and hopeful temperament. 

The old man, whom she thus addressed, W9s 
seated in a high-backed, leathern chair in front 
of the ^re. He v^as a noble looking man still, 
with his tall, erect figure, white hair, and hij^h 
broad brow ; but there was a melancholy listleaa- 
ness in his air and manner, that is painful to ob- 
serve, even in the old. Be still remained in the 
same position, his face turned towards the fire, 
and his head resting on his hand, after thoee 
sweet, cheerful tones had died away. But at 
last, as if making an efiR>rt to shake off the gloom 
that hung around him, he rose, and with uncer- 
tain steps came towards Meta, who, as he ap- 
proached, stretched out her hand to guide him 
to the spot where she sat. And then you might 
perceive, for the first time, that the light in thoee 
dim eyes was quenched forever. 

" What, still sewing, my indostriouB, lit^ 
girl?" he said, as he placed his withered hand 
caressingly on her bright locks. ** You must find 
a deal to do in my old house to keep these hands 
always so busy." 

** Ah yes, dear grandpa, young housekceperB 
like me, are always very proud of having eTery 
thing in nice order." 

But as she spoke she gently slid her work into 
the large basket by her side, as if to prevent him 
from discovering by its texture.that it could hard- 
ly be an article used in housekeeping, that em- 
ployed her. Then, rising and linking her arm 
in his, she paced the room to and fro, talking hi 
that cheerful, affectionate tone that expressed, 
more than any words, her beautiful and untiring 
devotion to the helpless old man, whose only 
comfort and dependance she well knew she was. 
But soon the young face took a more thoughtful 
character, and the light tones grew deeper and 
more earnest, as, with some hesitation, Meta 
broached a subject that had never been discussed 
between these two, closely linked as they were- 

** My dear grandpa, do you know how old your 
little Meta is?" 

** Why my love you do not begin to. foel the 
weight of years yet," replied the old man with 
an assumed gaiety. 

** Oh no, but I thought you must have forgot- 
ten, grandpa, that I am seventeen years old to- 
day." 

** No, my child, I had not forgotten, but 1 did 
not like to speak of it, because this time I have 
no gift for my darling." 

** That is just what I was going to talk about. 
I want you to give me something very valuable, 
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grandpa, eomething I have longed to ssk before, 
bat dared not ; bat now, dear grandpa, you will 
not refuse me that I haTe got so old /" 

" Well, mj loTO, what is it?" said the old 
man, in a half despairing, half subdued tone, 
" jour poor grandpa has very little to give, but 
if it were pomible, Meta, you should have every 
wish gratified." 

** Thank you, dear sir, it is possible for you to 
give ne tbisy I know." 

A look of great pain passed over his face, but 
be Bierely said, " Well, Meta, what is it ?" 

*' Your conjutence^ grandpa," said Meta. 

The old man looked surprised, perhaps a little 
offended, but before he oould express his feelings, 
whatever they were, Meta went on, first, howev- 
er, dating her two small hands over his arm, 
that he might fi^el that it was only love for him 
that induced her to make a request equally pain- 
ful to both. 

^' I know, sir, we are poor. I do not mind 
being poor, grandpa. I am not afraid of pover- 
ty with you ; but I think now I am old enough 
Xxi know hiAD poor ; old enough to try, at least, 
to help you bear your troubles. Why did that 
man come here this morning and talk so long and 
80 loud ? I knew it was about the rent, for I 
beard his last words, < the rent must in future 
be paid in advance, and * " 

**Meta," almost sternly was the name pro- 
nounced, ** you are still but a child ; you oould 
not understand it all were I to tell you, and if 
you oould, what good would it do ? It would on- 
ly distress you, and you could not help me, my 
dear." 

Poor Meta ! Her courage began to fail, but 
Bbe would not yield to the weak feeling. <* I 
know, grandpa, I cannot help you ; I wish I 
could. Perhaps I cannot understand a//, but I 
can in part, and it makes me unhappy to know 
you have troubles, and yet 1 am in ignorance of 
theur extent. Oh grandpa, will you not trust 
me, 'your own Meta ? 1 will never have any se- 
CTfctafrom you." 

Those {>leading, half reproachful tones were 
not to be resisted ; but it was with much reluc- 
tance that Mr. Duncan told his grandchild the 
bare facts which we are about to relate. Men 
hare a strange sort of pride that prevents them 
from confessing to a woman ^ however dear, the 
pecuniary difficulties they may happen to labor 
under. I think this reluctance arises from 
tbe implicit belief which they require women to 
entertain of their infallibility in all such matters. 
And to acknowledge their want of success, is 



equivalent to confessing want of judgment, fore- 
sight, or at least, that they are subject to misfor- 
tune and error as well as other mortals. What- 
ever may be the cause, however, I have good rea- 
son to think that men seldom, if ever, tell the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, in rela- 
tion to business matters, when they pretend to 
make confidants of their wives, daughters, or 
sisters. 

Mr. Duncan, a Scotsman by birth, had acquir- 
ed by his ovm industry and energy, a handsome 
fortune. But when advanced in years, and 
threatened with the calamity which had finally 
overtaken him — blindness — a spendthrift ^s on- 
ly son, (our Meta's worthless parent) and a se- 
ries of misfortunes, which he had no longer en- 
ergy to avert, had left him but a pittance where- 
with to sustain life, and support the only being 
who had any claim upon him, and whose only 
friend and relation he was. The house in which 
they lived, he had himself built in his prosperous 
days. Here he had spent the happiest years of 
his life ; here he brought his Meta a blooming 
bride ; here his son had been born to him ; here 
his Meta died, while yet in the freshness of early 
womanhood ; and here, too, the son, still dear, 
who- had disappointed his fond hopes, had ended 
a miserable and useless life. In the wreck of his 
fortune, the old man thought he had preserved 
the house endeared to him by so many memories 
of joy and sorrow. But he was mistaken. The 
debts of the son were greater than the father had 
anticipated ; and the old man^s honor was dear- 
er to him than even the old house. Mr. Duncan 
sold his dwelling to a merchant, who had once 
received aid from him, when he much needed it, 
but with the understanding that he should occu- 
py it till his death, on the payment of a small, 
annual rent. This arrangement had been com- 
pleted about three years before the date of our 
story. But within a few weeks, Mr. Forrest, the 
purchaser, had died. His property had been \e(t 
to a son, who had entrusted the collection of his 
rents to an agent, while he himself went to the 
South. The agent, entirely ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, had insisted upon raising 
the rent. Mr. Duncan concluded his explana- 
tion with these words : I have paid the rent, my 
dear child, for the following throe months, but 
it has left so small a sum, that 1 am afraid, Me« 
ta, you will hardly make it pay all our expenses. 
After this three months I think we must leave 
the old place. I hoped I should die here ; but 
what matters it where the blmd old man spends 
the remnant of his days." 



He sighed heavily, and sitting down in his ac- 
customed seat, leaned his head despondingly on 
his hand. Meta stood bj him, her hand on his 
shoulder. He could not see the thoughtful, se- 
rious face with which she had listened to his 
statement of their situation ; nor could he now 
see how from that youthful countenance the 
shadowy thoughtfulness glided away to give place 
to the serene light of an earnest hope and a cheer- 
ful patience. 

But Meta's sweet tones bore into the heart of 
the old man the feelings that filled her own as 
she said, ** Thank you, my dear father, for tel- 
ling me all, I am not afraid. I think we need 
not leave the dear old place. I should be as sor- 
ry to go as you would. I think by a little more 
care we shall be able to live even on what seems 
to you so little. To vae, grandpa, it seems a good 
dear' — stooping down and kissing the wrinkled 
brow — ** and if you will let me manage, I will 
promise not to get in debt." 

Mr. Duncan smiled. <' You shall have it all, 
and do as you please ; we can but try. And now 
we have talked long enough upon an unpleasant 
subject ; but I am glad I have told you, Meta. 
You act like a sensible woman, and not like a 
foolish girl. I did not know my little Meta had 
really grown up into a woman. But come, child, 
sing me some of the * auld songs of the auld 
countrie.' *' 

Meta went to the piano, and sung several 
Scotch ballads and songs in a voice of great 
sweetness and some power. When she bad fin- 
ished, she took from the usual place, the large 
family Bible and prayer book, and in tones full 
of the deep devotion of a reverent heart, read the 
lessons and prayers for the day. Mr. Duncan 
soon after retired, and Meta was left alone. 

And now, for the first time, she sighed, and a 
few tears fell on the sewing which she again re- 
sumed. But she wiped them away, and set her- 
self seriously to think what had best be done in 
the present emergency. She well knew that 
their former income had but just sufficed for 
their necessary expenses ; and the slight retrench- 
ments that might yet be made, were nothing in 
comparison with the withdrawal of so much of 
their usual allowance. But she was safe for, at 
least, the coming months, for Meta had a little 
hoard saved for a certain purpose. She had a 
darling wish ; and she had laboriously earned 
and diligently saved a small sum, almost enough 
to accomplish, at least, in part, her design. She 
had a fine taste in music, and in their more pros- 
perous days, had learned to play the piano ; but 



her studies in music as well as other things, had 
been suddenly broken off when her grandfather's 
misfortunes had occurred. Meta wished to per- 
fect herself in this art, which was dear to her for 
its own sake, and which she hoped would become 
a means by which she might add to the comfort 
and happiness of the being to whom she had de- 
voted her young life. But all this must be given 
up ; and yet Meta could not surrender hope. 
Thoagh the more she thought, the more impossi- 
ble it seemed, that she should ever realize her 
wish. At last, a bright thought struck her. 
CJould she not go to Mr. Forrest's son, and rep- 
resent the case to him, and claim the fulfilment 
of his father's promise? But then, she remem- 
bered, that he had gone away. She must wait 
then till he returned ; that would probaWy be 
in a month or two, for it was now late in the 
Spring. 

Meta's imagination kindled at the idea. She 
would take lessons of the best master ; how she 
would study ! she would in her turn give lessons 
— oh, there was no end to the castles that Meta 
built. She would not allow herself to dwell on 
the possibility of not succeeding in her mission ; 
and on the ^t, that, in the mean time, she 
must expend the precious sum, every dollar of 
which had been severely, nobly earned. 

When she had arrived at this point in her 
cogitations, she called in old £lspie, to consult 
her on the retrenchments that might be made, 
and tell her faithful old nurse of her new resolu- 
tion. Elspie vras an old Scotch woman wbo 
had come with her master from the *' auld conn- 
trie ;" she had lived with him ever since, and 
served him and his with a devotion that never 
flagged. She possessed a shrewd, keen intel- 
lect, an unflinching perseverance, and withal a 
kind and generous heart ; and if her temper fail- 
ed her, once in a while, Meta never felt the 
storm ; for the faithful creature loved the gentle 
child she had carried in her arms, vrith some- 
thing of the devotion which the Catholic feels for 
the Madonna. 

And now, perhaps, my reader, you can see 
faintly, through this feeble sketch, the light of 
such a character as I wish to portray. A youth- 
ful being with all the freshness and simplicity of 
childhood, yet resting on the deeper feelings and 
emotions of the woman. A life of trivial duties 
reverently and faithfully performed. A life of 
the most perfect gutward tranquillity, well ac- 
cording with the serene repose of the beautiful 
soul ! How beautiful the devotion, the self sac- 
rifice of youth ; how holy in its unconsciousness, 
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its entire simplicitj ! How beantiful the hope' 
the eaaergj of yoath ; holy in its nndimmed faith 
in God and man ; holy in its onsoiinded depths 
of sfcrength, far down in the pure soul ! . 

Spring passed away with its flowers and light, 
and summer, — summer in the oity , — took its 
place ; Meta walked with the old man, whose 
life was henceforth a part of hers, in the cool 
morning hours; and described, in words and 
tones he never tired of hoaring, the shows . and 
sights of the outward world which he was never 
to see again. She read to him daily the dull 
oolomns of the newspaper, dull to the glowing 
thoughts of youth — but which bad a painful 
inteiest to tbejman of whose life for years these 
same papers were the most fitting exponent. 
She read too the Waverly Novels to him. They 
were the only books, beside the Bible and Pray- 
er Book, that he cared to hear. The practical 
romance of Scott had its charms for the listless, 
but restless merchant ! When twilight, the hour 
Meta most loved, was folding in sofl shadows the 
naiverae, she sung and played to him, till he for- 
got in music the sorrows of the pest, and the 
cares of the future. And the intervals, these oc- 
cupations left , were spent in plying with skill 
and grace, that small instrument, that she fond- 
ly hoped, was to bring near to her the goal of all 
her h<^)eB. 

The long summer days had come again, and 
Meta was to enter upon the mission that had its 
terrors, its hopes, its doubts ; but in the actual 
performance of which, there certainly was no 
pleasure. Meta shrunk from it, for though no 
&vor was to be asked, it sounded like one ; and 
if there were no pride in Meta's character, there 
was a delicacy and sensitiveness that supplied 
the place. She did not wish her grandfather to 
know that she intended applying to Mr. Forrest 
for the continuance of their right to the house, 
kst a failure in her enterprise should pain him 
to no purpose. So, making an excuse to him for 
an unusual absence,, she set out, one warm day 
in June, for the distant part of the city where 
Mr. Forrest resided. 

Through the crowded, noisy streets, teeming 
with life, over the heated footvralk, breathing the 
fiery air, crushed in between the tall ranges of 
buildings, Meta passed with hurried steps — she 
dared not linger on her enrand. At last she 
stood at the entrance of a stately mansion, tall 
and grand. She pulled Uie bell with a firm hand, 
notvrithstanding her heart beat a little &ster than 
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usual. A footman obeyed the summons. She 
was told that Mr. Forrest was going to Europe 
in a few days, aqd could see no one. Meta re- 
plied gently but firmly, that she must see him 
en business. With some hesitation the servant 
admitted her, saying his master was engaged 
then with a gentleman, but he would tell him of 
her wish to see him. She was shown into the 
drawing room. It was deliciously cool ; the tu- 
mult of the city came with a softened murmur 
through the closed windows ; and the drawn cur- 
tains made a moon-like twilight. Oh, thought 
Meta, how delightful this is — such a contrast to 
the hot, dusty streets. Exhausted with her long 
walk, she seated herself on a low couch, not in 
the least impatient for Mr. Forrest's appearance. 
Some minutes elapsed, the house was as silent as 
if uninhabited. Meta, whose head ached a lit- 
tle, untied her bonnet and laid it dovm by her 
side, thinking that when she heard a footstep 
she could put it on again, and resting her cheek 
on the crimson-cushioned arm of the couch, clos- 
ed bar eyes. 

Perhaps a half hour glided away ; the silence 
and coolness had their efibct on our wearied child, 
and she was wandering farther and farther into 
the land of dreams, when a hoarse, masculine 
laugh rudely broke the charm. 

** Well, Forrest, what have you here ? A 
sleeping beauty 'pon my word ! Is this the sort 
of business people you have come to see you ? 
*Pon honc^ a lucky fellow. Pretty girl, pretty 
girl!" 

Poor Meta started up like a deer, and instinc- 
tively resumed her bonnet. Her eyes feU on a 
burly, thick-set man, whose white hair formed a 
strong contrast to the red face it encircled. 

For a moment, the crimson tide of life leaped 
up into the pale face, then retreated as quickly. 
She felt as if she were indeed dreaming, as that 
red faced, vulgar looking man laughed again. 
But another figure had followed her rude disturb- 
er into the room. A tall, noble looking man, 
whose &ce, figure, air, manner, gait, were all 
permeated with that nameless, indescribable 
something that stamps the gentleman, as indis- 
putably as genius stamps the poet, a being of a 
superior order. 

Without taking the slightest notice of Me- 
ta's embarrassment, or the remarks of the old 
gentleman, he said in a clear, deep voice, that 
blended in its tones at once an unconscious au- 
thority and a dignified gentleness, ** 1 am sorry 
to have kept you vmiting, I vras very much en- 
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gaged, bat if you will ezcase me one moment 
longer, I shall be happy to wait upon yon." 

He took the old man's arm and walked delib- 
erately out of the room. Meta knew how to ap- 
preciate the delicacy that prompted those words, 
and that action ; all her courage revived, fear 
vanished. She forgot her embfurrassing situation, 
and when in a few minutes Mr. Forrest return- 
ed, the sleeping child, with her wavy golden hair 
shadowing the delicate face, and the relaxed fig- 
ure, with its air of perfect and fearless repose, 
had vanished ; and before him stood a slight, 
graceful girl, with an earnest, thoughtful face, 
whose beaming eyes and soft smile thanked him 
more eloquently than words, for his considerate 
kindness. 

Mr. Forrest seated himself opposite, gazing in- 
to her face. But the look though steady, was 
not rude ; and Meta only gathered fresh courage 
from the kindly heart that seemed glowing in 
the depths of those dark eyes. 

Meta had too little self consciousness to be dif- 
fident ; so she told her tale with the simplicity, 
directness, and trustfulness of a child ; and the 
comprehension and clearness of a woman. Her 
auditor made no reply for a few minutes ; rising 
he paced slowly, with a grave countenance, the 
length of the apartment. Meta turned away 
that she might not seem to observe his medita- 
tive silence ; but in the mirror opposite she saw 
his face as it approached her. She never forgot 
the face thus seen, nor the expression that rested 
on it. The forehead was broad and high, the 
black hair lay in thick, short curls round it, the 
features were rather thin and sharp, but perfect 
in outline ; the mouth grave, stem, as if it were 
unused to the relaxation of smiles. The eyes 
alone, dark, brilliant, yet soft, almost femininely 
so, retrieved the gravity and austerity of the oth- 
er features. But, at this moment, there was an 
expression of the deepest sadness pervading the 
whole face. Seating himself again before her, 
he told her in a voice whose sad accent formed a 
striking contrast to the tone in which he had bo- 
fore addressed her, and with a kindness, almost 
tenderness of manner, that awed and surprised 
Meta, ** How much he regretted the inconveni- 
ence to which Mr. Duncan had been subjected ; 
that if he had leisure before leaving town for 
Europe, he should call and see him, and arrange 
the affair so that no such mischance should occur 
again." 

Then opening a door which Meta saw led into 
a small library, he went to a desk, and wrote, 



with a rapid hand, a few lines which he sealed 
and directed. 

Again he approached Meta, who rose to receive 
the note he handed her. She vrished to thank 
him, but words could not strug^ up from the 
full heart. She looked up into his face, her eye« 
brimming with tears. He smiled, that rare 
smile, so soft, so gentle, that Meta knew ^e was 
understood. She took the letter, but raised the 
hand that held it to her lips. Mr. Forrest fol- 
lowed her to the door ; but before he reached it 
said, in the clear, firm voice which Meta had first 
heard, ** It is too warm for you to walk home bo 
far, I should have thought of that before." 

He returned to the drawing room, rung the 
bell, ordered the servant, who answered it, to get 
a carriage immediately. Meta longed to be alone, 
but there was something in Mr. Forrest's man^ 
ner, kind and gentle as it was, that made her 
feel that if he was to be loved, he was to be obey- 
ed also. While Meta waited for the carriage, he 
sat, his head resting on his hand, his eyes, with 
that same mournful expression, resting on her 
face. He inquired for her grandfather's health, 
who lived with him beside her, and some other 
unimportant questions. 

At last, after what seemed to Meta a long 
time, she heard the carriage wheels stop at the 
door, and the servant came to announce it. She 
rose, Mr. Forrest rose too, but slowly, as if half 
reluctant to part with her yet. Meta held out 
her hand to say good bye, and again essayed to 
speak her thanks. 

But he interrupted her. " If you will excuse, 
perhaps, a rather strange question, I shall con- 
sider myself more than rewarded fbr performing 
a simple act of justice." 

He smiled again, and Meta's answering smile 
gave a quick assent. 

" Will you tell me, then. Miss Duncan, your 
Christian name, and toll me too what things you 
love best." 

" My name is Meta," she said, " and 1 think 
next to grandpa, I love flowers and music better 
than any thing in the wide world ; but sir," — 
with a slight blush and a little hesitation, ^- ^^ I 
shall love you too in future." 

He still held lier hand, and looked down into 
the clear depths of those sweet eyes, as she rais- 
ed them to his fiELce. 

'* I thank you," said he gently, ** I shall not 

forget you, Meta, you shall be my daught^ or 

sister, perhaps, when I oome back — for I have 

neither." 

It is quite uimeoesBU^ to describe Meta's joy, 
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or Mr. Duncan *B siirpTisc and pleasure when she 
read to him Mr. Forrest's note, containing a most 
polite and kind apology for the troable his agent 
had caused, and a lease of the house to Meta for 
as long as she pleased. And it is quite unneoe&- 
sarj too, to tell how Meta preyailed upon her in- 
dulgent grandiather to allow her to take lenonB 
in music, and be quite willing to listen to her 
practising. But tJie joy which Meta felt, was 
not nnmingled with a something like sorrow. 
What joy on earth is ever so perfect that it easts 
DO shadow with the radiance which it throws 
over the happy soul ! When Meta knelt that 
night, and with her devout and glowing heart 
thanked God for all his goodness, she forgot not 
to mingle with her pure and holy aspirations the 
memory of her benefactor ; and pray that the 
sorrow that breathed in those mournful tones, 
might pass away to return no more. 

Meta had no careful mother, no officions aunt, 
or second cousin, to take upon herself the office 
of providing a music teacher. The very necessi- 
ty for thufl acting for herself, in such matters, 
gave Meta a self reliance and decision of charac- 
ter, that more agreeable circumstances would 
have failed to impart. It iras with a much 
lighter heart, however, and a quicker step, that 
Meta hastened a few days after her eventful visit 
to Mr. Forrest, to the residence of M. Werner, a 
German, and considered the best teacher of the 
piano forte in the city. A bare-footed, bare- 
armed, but smirking, rosy-eheeked, German girl 
ushered her into a rather small apartment at the 
back of the house. The bare vralls, faded oar- 
pet, and simple furniture, vrere quite proof 
enough, that M. Werner, though he might have 
an ear for the melody of sound, certainly had no 
eye for the harmonies of color ! The room was 
quite empty, but from an adjoining apartment 
she heard the faltering touch o£ some pupil, 
probably attempting to play a popular march. 
While ever and anon, as a vrrong note was 
struck, a sharp, quick voice screamed, rather 
than spoke, a correction. In a few minutes, 
however, the pupil was dismissed, and with a 
volley of German expletives, the master apparent- 
ly relieved himself firom his pent up spleen, and 
in another instant entered the room where the 
trembling Meta sat. 

M. Werner, it appeared, was a man of no cer- 
emony, for he immediately walked up to Meta, 
with a slight contortion of his small, wiry, at- 
tenuated body meant as a salutation, and asked 
her if she wished to see him, 

'' Yes, 1 wish to take lessons on the piano of | 



M. Werner,** said Meta, with all the firmness 
she could muster, as she encountered the keen, 
grey eyes, that seemed as if they would read eve- 
ry thought in her mind. 

" WeU," said. the thin-visagcd, led-faccd lit* 
tie man, *' 1 have so much pupil now, I cannot 
tell if I would take another. Have you take no 



*^ Yes, a long time ago." 

" Ah ! you will have bad habits," in an un- 
dertoned growl. 

Meta gained courage ; the indifference and ap- 
parent insensibility of M. Werner brought color 
to her pale cheek and light to her eyes. 

** I wi^," said she, in a decided but gentle 
tone, ** to take lessons of M. Werner, because I 
know him to be the best teacher ; and I wish to 
learn music well, that I may be a teacher myself, 
if I am obliged. 

Oh! said her interlocutor, raising his eye- 
brows until there seemed some danger of his seri- 
ously discomposing the little, brovm wig that 
rested on the top of his head ! 

Without saying another word, he motioned 
Meta to follow him into the room, fVom whence 
he had just issued. Pointing to the open piano 
and music stool with an imperative gesture, he 
signified to Meta, that she must sit down and 
play to him. 

There was no such thing as disobeying this si- 
lent mandate. M. Werner only remarked as sh® 
finished, " So, so !" 

*' Well, child, listen now to some music ! Mu- 
sic is in the soul not in the ear. Tell me what 
you like best, and I will see how much soul for 
music you have." 

The withered, imperious, petulant, nervous, 
little man, vanished as soon as M. Werner seated 
himself on his throne, as the piano stool might bo 
called ; only the artist, the man whose soul could 
comprehend and execute the mysteries of melody, 
appeared. lie played some cavatinas full of bril- 
liant intricacies, and expressing thought by the 
most subtle melodies ! Meta wondered at the 
rapid execution, the extraordinary facility with 
which music seemed to pour out from those 
small, gaunt hands. Her eccentric companion 
turned to look at her, occasionally, as much as 
to say, how do you like that ? And Meta an- 
swered the inquiry with a quiet smile. 

He played various passages from popular 
operas expressive of passion, of love, hate, re- 
morse, joy, sorrow. Meta felt as if in a new 
vyorld, as this new kind of music, so different 
from any thing she had ever heard, floated around 
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her. It affected her with a sort of intoxication, 
she felt oppressed with the vague emotions those 
tones seemed to |conjure from some nnknown 
depths in her nature. But she was bewildered, 
rather than delighted ; fascinated, rather than 
charmed. 

At last, however, the music changed. He be- 
gan to play one of those sublime symphonies of 
Beethoven, whose music is the only medium that 
can express the aspirations, the struggles, the ec- 
stacies of the soul ! Meta with her pure heart, 
her holy imagination, her devout and earnest na- 
ture found in these harmonies something akin to 
her own deepest being ; something that filled her 
with emotions too deep, too solemn to be joyfiil, 
too serene, too adoring to be sorrowful ! The 
very atmosphere was made holy, and her whole 
being poured itself out in answer to those sorrow- 
ing, triumphal, rapturous yet reverential strains. 
Meta was too absorbed to be even conscious that 
she was listening to music ; far less did she re- 
gard any thing around her, the master who saw 
with delight the effect he, or rather Beethoven, 
had produced, or the presence of another auditor 
beside herself. As she stood thus, with her small 
hands clasped, her lips slightly parted with the 
semblance of a smile, her eyes, those lovely eyes, 
full of the spirit of silent devotion, raised to hea- 
ven, she seemed to the young man, whose gaze 
was fixed upon her face, some beautiful and hea- 
venly visitant, such as might have blessed the 
vision of a holy saint in his devotions ! Ho re- 
mained standing on the threshold of the open 
door, fearing to enter, lest the lovely vision should 
fade into air ; as forgetful of every thing but her 
face, as she was of every thing but Beethoven's 
harmonies. 

Tims on the threshold of a new life, the ruling 
genius of which was to be the fair being before 
him, stood Allan Grey ! How unconsciously do 
we pass into the presence of our bitterest and 
sweetest destinies ; without fear, without hope, 
because without knowledge ! But neither Meta, 
nor Allan, were to be long thus entranced. The 
symphony closed. Meta drew a long sigh and 
returned again to her usual cheerful quiet of 
manner, only the beautiful eyes retained some- 
thing of the expression that had filled them. 

Allan was about to retire as silently as he had 
entered, but M. Werner had seen him, and jump- 
ing from his seat exclaimed ** Ah, Grey, you are 
attracted by your favorite, our grand Beethoven ! 
Well, hero is a young hwiy who wishes to take 
lessons of mc, but you see I have so many en- 



gagemeatB, I have no time. If she will eooiiait 
to receive you for a teacher instead, until you go 
to Fatherland, I will promise, if the has gisniu* 
enough, to continue her musical education after- 
wards myself. She looks as if die would be a 
good scholar. Come, what say you, my pupQ ?" 

Allan Grey was a strange mixture of enthusi- 
asm and diffidence. He was delighted at the 
idea of teaching the art he adored, to mich a pu- 
pil, but he was painfully embarrassed, as he felt, 
rather than saw, that Meta's sweet, clear eyes 
had for the first time turned upon him ; «o he 
murmured something, so indistinctly, that bo chi* 
in the world could have UAd what it meant. 
However, M. Werner was accustomed to his pu- 
pil's oddities, and took it for granted it wa« an 
assent to his proposal, and turned to Meta £oit 
her approval. Meta, on her part, did not exacts 
ly know what to say. She doubted if it were 
best to take lessons of so young a master, he 
might not be competent, Ac. On the other hand, 
a pupil of M. Werner, and commended by him, 
he oilght to be good. Then again, it would cer- 
tainly be vastly more agreeable to have another, 
beside the irascible old man, carry her through 
the necessary drudgery of a beginner in a science. 
These thoughts passed with the rapidity of mind 
through beta's brain; and before M. Werner 
had time to become impatient, she replied that 
she would do as he proposcni, provided her grand- 
father approved. And thus Meta became the 
pupil of Allan Grey. 

Allan Grey had not yet recovered from his 
confusion, when Meta had passed out of the open 
door, and he heard as in a dream her soft good 
morning. Allan Grey was a dreamer and a ge- 
nius ; ardent, but timid, variable in his feelings, 
but devoted to whatever was the object of the 
hour, with all the strength of his nature ! I shall 
not enter into his history — what matters it icho 
he was ? What he was is all that will intcro^ 
us ! He was, as yet, very young, scarcely more 
than twenty. His pecuniary means were suffi- 
cient to carry out his views ; to enable him to 
educate himself for the profession of music, which 
he loved with all the enthusiasm that a glowing 
imagination gives to youth. He was beloved by 
his old teacher with all the affection which ho 
had to bestow ; and Allan was not ungratcfhl. 
They lived together ; for each had few friends 
and fewer relatives. Theirs was a quiet, perhaps 
it might appear a monotonous life, still it was 
one of excitement ; for the aim of both was to 
equal those great masters in their art, who had 
made themselves immortal. This wus the tic 
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that bound together the two m dimimilar in ago, 
and not less so in character ; but it was a great 
advantage to Allan to hare Bach a devotee to sci- 
ence afl M. Werner constantly before him. It 
steadied his otherwise somewhat volatile nature, 
and put a rein upon his impetuous and passion- 
ate feelings. 

What a delicious summer was this to Allan 
Grey. He saw Meta in her home ; he saw the 
devoted, patient daughter ; the gentle but firm 
woman ruling in her small sphere the circumstan- 
ces around her, with a spirit strong in faith and 
hope ! He saw the lover of an art which he ador- 
ed, capable of appreciating and sharing his en- 
thusiasm for it. And in all these aspects of her 
life he learned to worship her with the silent 
reverence of a true and noble soul. 

Their mutual relation of teacher and pupil 
soon took a deeper coloring. The patience and 
devotion of her master, his love of music, and the 
evident pleasure he took [in initiating her into 
its more abstruse mysteries, and in directing 
and guiding her tastes and preferences, won her 
regard and gratitude. She felt instinctively his 
was no common mind, and she soon learned to 
admire and to like him. 

Meta's life had begun. Love and art, the two 
great rulers of man^s destiny, had entered into 
her being. Life, the true life, had sprung up in 
her soul ; but as yet she was unconscious why her 
thoughts were deeper hued, her feelings softer 
toned than before. She did not know why, when 
the appointed hour drew near for Mr. Grey's ap- 
pearance, her heart beat more quickly ; for Me- 
ta "s life had been too real a one for her to have 
indulged in those reveries that fill up so much of 
the life of girlhood. She knew indeed there was 
such a thing as love, but her duties were too 
pressing ever to have left her time enough to 
ponder on its nature. Therefore, when love in- 
deed came, she received the welcome guest with- 
out comment and without recognition. 

Bat it was not so with Allan. Ho was more 
passionate and susceptible in his organization 
than Mota ; and though his character was less 
Bkatoied than hers, his emotions and feelings 
were far more developed. His whole thought 
was of Meta. To see her, to hear her, to be with 
her, was the object of his existence. He became 
ingenious in devices to attain his wishes ; he 
brought her books, or music, — the lives of the 
great musical composers to read, — and this af- 
forded him excuses to see her sometimes between 
the lessons. He soon divined her love of flowers; 



and strolled far out of the city to find wild flow- 
ers that she had never seen, and whose properties 
and nature be could unfold to her. And when 
he dared not too often take these liberties, in the 
warm summer nights, he paced beneath her win- 
dovrs and went to his solitary home, with a heart 
almost too full of joy, when he heard her light 
fingers play the lessons he had given her, or the 
sweet voice singing the melodies her grandfather 
loved to hear. 

Summer with its warmth and light drew back, 
and shorter days and colder skies came instead ; 
but nearer, still nearer, drew those young hearts 
togeth^. Meta no longer looked up into his 
face, as her teacher bent over her to explain some 
difficult passage, or tell the original meaning of 
a musical theme ; and when sometimes by acci- 
dent in playing together, their hands touched, 
the thrill that shot through every fibre of Allan's 
frame, stole through Meta's gentler senses to her 
still unconscious heart. And now, too, with a 
vague, but ah so secret a wonder and a joy she 
began to read the language^ of the dark eyes, 
whose glances she could not always avoid. 

Thus gradually but certainly wakened Meta's 
soul beneath this new influence. And when at 
last Allan's love would no longer hide itself, even 
beneath lover's disguises, and he dared one day 
when as usual she accompanied him to the door 
as he took leave, to take for the first time the 
unresisting hand within his own, and raise it to 
his lips, the spirit of childhood fled forever from 
Meta's heart, and all the woman, and the woman 
only, remained there ! Oh the fresh love of two 
young hearts, what in all the world is so beauti- 
ful ! What in all the universe is holier than such 
love as first wakens the soul from the slumber of 
childhood to the meaning and the reality of life ! 
What, in all the fair earth, can be found so spot- 
less and so pure as the devotion, the faith, the 
reverence that are its attributes ! 

Winter came on apace, but it was Summer in 
Allan's and Meta's life ! No word had ever been 
spoken ; but they both lived in the sweet knowl- 
edge that their faith was plighted. The love of 
youth has all the glow of passion, without its 
scorching flame ; and Allan sought for no more 
eloquent confession than was to be found in Me- 
ta's smile and blush. And her heart was satis- 
fied with the affection that shone in her lover's 
eyes, and spoke in the mute pressure of his hand. 
Oh blissful time when the heart finds food enough 
in such airy nothings. When a look, a glance, 
a flower, a written verse, a tremulous t<:>ne, or a 
tearful eye are treasured as the choicest things 
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in the heart's memory ; to be dreamed over again 
and again ; to beeome a part of life itself. 

Meanwhile Mr. Duncan sat in his leathern 
chair, and heard Meta take her music lesson 
twice a week, without dreaming that his gentle 
child was learning life''s lessons too ! The heart 
of age forgets the experience of youth, even as it 
ceases to remember the springs and the summers 
that have passed, never to return. Besides he 
could never imagine that his grandchild would 
fall in love with her music teacher ! Neverthe- 
less, the old man liked Mr. Grey very much. He 
could divine the sympathy for his misfortunes, 
that made Allan's tones always so deferential 
when addressing him. Besides, Allan often talk- 
ed with him and asked his advice in regard to his 
purposed residence abroad ; advice which Mr. 
Duncan felt competent to give, for he had him- 
self been on the Continent in the early part of 
his life. And who is not flattered at being ap- 
plied to for counsel and direction ? But Elspie, 
good old Elspie, was not so blind. She was a 
woman, and could not so easily forget the time 
of her youth. But whatever may have been her 
prejudices, and there were some to prevent her 
approval of a match between her master's daugh- 
ter and " a puir body of a music master," they 
were pushed out of sight by the " bonnie lad- 
die," as she called him, ** who had helped her 
up the icy steps one morning as carefully as if 
she had been his * ain mother hersel,' instead of 
an auld wife like her." So matters stood. 

But the spring was again coming, and the soft 
winds that would call the violets from their hid- 
ing places, would fill the sails that must carry 
Allan far away from home and love. As the 
time drew near, Allan lingered longer at Meta's 
side, and her cheek paled when he alluded to the 
fatal time. But it came, at last, he was to sail 
in two days, and most earnestly did he wish to 
see Meta alone for once. He would not confess 
his affection for her to her grandfather ; for Al- 
lan Grey was ambitious and aspiring, and ho 
could not ask his treasure of the old man, till he 
was something more than the poor musical stu- 
dent. 

Two days, two precious days alone remain be- 
fore Allan's departure, thought Meta. Even as 
the thought passed through her mind, Allan 
passed by the window, and in another moment 
he stood in the quiet room. He held two concert 
tickets in his hand. After the usual salutations 
he addressed Mr. Duncan as follows. 

"Sir : M. Werner has given me two tickets 
for the concert to be given this evening by the 



Academy of Music, in which M. Werner himself 
is to take part. And if it would not be taking 
too great a liberty, I would ask permission to ac- 
company Miss Duncan to it." 

Mr. Duncan was very much surprised, but it 
was impossible to refuse a request so humbly 
worded ; and bcFides he liked Allan, and thought 
him a worthy and polite young man. And then 
he was to leave the country so soon, that no favor 
of a similar nature would be again requested. 
Therefore, though it was somewhat contrary to 
his notions of propriety, he said, after a short 
silence, " I have no objections for this once, if 
Meta wishes to go." 

Meta went to him, and putting her hand on 
his shoulder, said, " I should like to go very 
much ; I have never been to a real concert since 
I can remember. I should be delighted, I know." 

" Well," said the old man, with a sigh. He 
began to think she was just like all other girls 
after all, wanting to run about and see new 
things. 

Allan came. Meta with her cheeks slightly 
flushed, her beautiful eyes dark with feeling, yet 
brimming with light, looked perfectly lovely ; at 
least so thought her admiring lover, as with that 
small hand lightly clasped in his, they walked 
slowly through the streets to the concert ball. 
For the first time, they talked of their love ; for 
the first time, Allan painted in glowing colors 
the life that they would pass together. He told 
her all his hopes, his fears, his ambitious aspir- 
ings, his bright anticipations ! The untried, the 
mysterious future, rose before the youthful pair, 
radiant with the light of their own happy and 
hopeful hearts. At lastthis sweet talk must end, 
for they have entered the crowded hall. 

Then between their young souls arose that 
silence which music asks when it speaks, as to 
these two, of the Infinite and Eternal Universe 
of thought and feeling ! A silence more eloquent 
than words to those hearts trembling with the 
untried love and sorrow of youth ! 

To this succeeded the departure from the 
crowd, and the walk home through streets now 
dim and almost deserted. The stars look coldly 
down on their young sorrow. The last embrace 
is given, the last tearful words are spoken, and 
the lovers part ! When shall they meet again ? 
What dread uncertainty lies Ix^twccn this mo- 
ment and the coming years ? Happily they are 
too inexperienced to know how uncertjiin is that 
future to which their tearful eyes arc now 
turned. 

[Concluded In our next No.] 
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IN HEHOBUI. 

BT MBS. H. G. PERBT. 

Gome in the blooming. 
Oar dear dierished flower ! 
Gone, in her beauty 
From out the home-bower ! 
Shadows are Mling 
O'er each sonny place ; 
Voices are calling 
For «*Grace,*' dear "Grace !" 

Paled, ere 'twas morning. 
Our glorious star ! 
Light of our dwelling 
Wherever ye arc, — 
Beam on our darkness ; 
Thy way let us trace ! 
TeU us, O teU us ! 
Of "Grace," dear "Grace !" 

Bird of our roo£>trce ! 
Dear, nestling dove ! 
Waking within us 
The music of love. 
All now is songless ! 
Nor one glad refrain. 
Ever shall greet us 
From "Gracie" again. 

Hmh our complaining ! 
Our beautiful flower 
Opens its petals 
In sunnier bower ; 
There, ever blooming 
On heavenly hills. 
Richly its fragrance 
Forever distils ! 

Bright star of morning, 
Paled from our sky ! 
Hailed is thy dawning 
Beyond mortal eye ! 
Onward, thy course is, 
Seeking the sun. 
God of creation ! 
Thy great will be done. 

What if our song-bird 
Comes never more. 
Under our roof-tree. 
Or in at the door ! 
See, she hath folded 
Her golden-hued wings ! 
At home, with the angels, 
She evermore sings. 
Mrtrich, Conn* 



THE GARDEN AND THE CONSERTATORT. 

HELIOTROPES. 

Thb heliotrope, whether as a green-house 
plant, or under whatever circumstances it may 
be grown, is a universal favorite, especially with 
the ladies. When grown in the proper kind of 
soil, and well incorporated with decayed dress- 
ing, it makes a free and luxuriant growth, sup- 
plying for a long season a profusion of its gay 
and odoriferous blossoms. It is recommended 
that, at the usual time, the terminal shoots of 
some of the most luxuriant plants be chosen, and 
prepare the cuttings by cutting close under a 
joint. I^t them be planted in the pot and pla- 
ced in the frame, but it will not be necessary to 
cover them with a bell glass. In the course of 
two or three weeks, the cuttings will not only 
have rooted, but made considerable shoots, and 
they must then be potted off into single pots, fil- 
led with a compost of loam, sandy peat, and well 
decomposed stable manure. As the plants fill 
these pots with roots, they should be changed 
into those a size larger, in which they may re- 
main, being gradually hardened off, to prepare 
them for the various vicissitudes of temperature. 
It is only necessary to put forth a reasonable de- 
gree of effort to insure complete success. 

FLOWERS IN THE PARLOR. 

It has been well remarked, that, in regard to 
the cultivation of flowers in the parlor, very er- 
roneous ideas are prevalent with respt^ct to what 
is necessary in order to secure a perfect develop- 
ment of such plants. The plants are often killed 
with too much kindness ; too much heat, too 
much water, want of light and air, and want of 
water, are the general causes, it is alleged, of 
the sickly state of the plants, — to which may 
be added unsuitable compost or mold. Saucers 
under the pots, if water is suffered to stand in 
them, are injurious, though necessary for the sake 
of neatness ; the water should therefore not be 
allowed to stand in them, nor to be poured 
into them, — it should always be given on the 
surface, and never unless the surface is dry, and 
then only in moderate quantity, for most plants. 
Rain water should be used, and that of a mild 
temperature, but not warm. When water is 
necessary, it should be applied in the morning of 
a mild sunny day. Watering with guano water 
may be resorted to, to stimulate the plants occa- 
sionally ; but an over-doso will be injurious, if 
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not destructive. It is almoet uscleee to expend 
time upon plants in rooms where the windows 
face to the north ; south, south-east, or north- 
west exposures are the be«t — a south window 
being, of course, preferable, on account of its ad- 
mitting the sun so much more freely. Light is 
more important than great heat — indeed, plants 
are frequently ruined, for all ornamental purpo- 
ses, by keeping the room excessively hot. A 
good temperature is a range of forty degrees by 
night, to sixty degrees during the day ; this tem- 
perature will do for almost all kinds of plants, — 
some tliriving better with a higher range, but 
their cultivation should not be attempted in a 
sitting room. 

LAYING OUT OP ORNAMENTAL GROUNDS. 

The combination of the nsefiil with the orna- 
mental in the grounds connected with a tasty 
residence is always desirable. Thus, no tree or 
shrub is more beautiful than the peach tree, 
whether in blossom or thickly studded with its 
rich dark crimsoned fruit, or the apple bending 
under the weight of its smiling rosy cheeked 
clusters. Such trees should be dotted about ap- 
parently irregularly, but in reality with some 
plan, at sufficient distances to permit, when full 
grown, intervals of parterres of flowers, and un- 
der each tree should be a circular carpet of ver- 
dant grass, kept well mown. The connection of 
these circular grass plats by means of trellises of 
the vine, or variously formed beds of herbaceous 
and annual flowers, with here and there a screen 
of three or four thick shrubs, to connect and 
protect from early blasts, a bijou of a recess set 
apart for small masses of choice flowers, — all 
these will form a most pleasing variety. Straight 
lines particularly for short distances, unless ter- 
minating in bold curves, are not pleasing to the 
eye, — and narrow walks, unless winding at 
short intervals through woods, are by no means 
desirable. The division of a small piece of plain 
surface into fancy figures and forms, carries at 
first an appearance of symmetry and prettincss, 
but this symmetry is soon destroyed by tall grow- 
ing herbaceous shrubs and plants, and the origi- 
nal idea and intention is lost. In all gardens a 
rock work is a device which, if well erected, has 
a good effect. The class of plants proper for the 
crevices in such an erection, are those whose 
small size yet elegance of foliage or floral form, 
have given them great interest with horticultur- 
ists, and whose habits of growth particularly 
adapt them for covering and ornamenting the 



barren projections of rocks with their profuse 
blossoms. In grounds where natural ledges ex- 
ist, the work is already done to hand,* and all 
that is required is the exercise of taste in dispos- 
ing the groups and colors. An arbor or trellis 
covered with the vine, or with a variety of the 
clematis and climbing roses or other quick grow- 
ing plants, is a good termination for a walk, 
which should branch off close round the trellis, 
to appear as if it led to a continuation elsewhere; 
at the back, a few shrubs may conceal the boun- 
dary or fence. Where larger spaces of ground 
are to be operated on ornamentally, the first 
point is to open before the principal front of the 
house, an extensive plat of well kept grass inter- 
rupted with clumps of forest trees at considerable 
distances from each other, so managed as to ad- 
mit between the intervals, the most interesting 
points of the surrounding prospect. The ap- 
proach to the house should be by a broad semi- 
circular drive, intersecting the lawns, and lead- 
ing by branches to the stables and out-buildings, 
as well as to the flower and kitchen gardens ; 
this last, if near the house, should be completely 
concealed, either by walls covered with fruit 
trees, or by shrubberies, and may be preferably 
laid out in a scries of parallelograms. Even where 
nature has been unfavorable in the diversities of 
hill, slope, and dell, these deficiencies may yet be 
made up by the skill and ta^te of the gardener, 
if he thoroughly understand the principles of ru- 
ral ornamentation. 



MANAGEMENT OF ROSES. 

There is an almost endless variety of the rose, 
many of which require very different treatment. 
All roses thrive best in a rich loamy soil ; but 
owing to their throwing off a great quantity of 
excremcntitious slime, they require to be moved 
once in three or four years, or the plants will de- 
teriorate, and not .produce fine flowers. To keep 
roses long in flower, gather the flowers as fast as 
they fade, nipping off any hips that may form. 
Standard roses have long T)ecn very much oelti- 
yated. In some cases a leading shoot is trained 
to a stake — the plant being divested of all. its 
branches ; at four or Gve feet high it is topped, 
and then allowed to branch ont into a head, 
which is kept closely pruned. Standard roses 
may also be obtained by budding the sort desir- 
ed on young stocks of the dog rose, or sweet bri- 
ar, which have been placed in the desired situa- 
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tion the year before, as they will by that means 
be well eetablkhed. Pruning must be particu- 
larly attended to in all roeee except the China, 
far if thia is neglected, the phuits will speedily 
degenerate, the steins becoming bare ; it is a mis- 
take to think that by closely {tuning the number 
of flowers will be lessened — on the contrary, 
more and finer flowers will be produced. The 
shoots, however, must not be uniformly cut to 
within a short distance of the stem, but the strong 
and Tigorous shoots should be annually shortened 
to within six inches of the base, while slender 
and weak shoots should be cut to within three or 
four inches ; young suckers, not required for lay- 
ering, should be pruned down to within six inch- 
es of the Boil, to supply the place of the old wood, 
which should be cut out. Standard roses require 
to be very closely pruned, in order to make them 
form a uniform and compact head. The young 
shoots should be aonually cut to within two or 
three inches of the part they started from ; and 
when tha head becomes too large, some of the old 
wood must be cut out, allowing the young shoots 
to supply its place. Much depends, of course, on 
a proper selection of rose plants, in order to suc- 
cess in their culture. Of the China, or ever- 
blooming roses, a selection of six varieties plight 
consist of Agrippina, a rose of a rich cinnamon 
color, with velvety petals, and a free bloomer ; 
for a good light variety, Cets may be chosen, 
both for its profuse bloom and delicate blush 
shade, though it has a drooping habit which de- 
tracts somewhat from its other claims for favor ; 
the Louis Phillippe is also a well known dark 
crimson variety, very desirable in a small collec- 
tion ; the White Daily is a popular old variety, 
of rather slender growth, but pretty ; the Com- 
mon Daily, one of the oldest of the class, is a very 
desirable blush rose ; Madam Brown is a, good 
sort — color bright rose, with good size and form. 
These, with the addition of Sanguinea, remark- 
able for its brilliancy of color and the peculiar 
shade of its foliage, though not altogether a fine 
flower, are recommended as forming a good col- 
lection. They succeed well in beds during the 
eummer, and are easily kept during the winter 
bcason in any ordinary green-houne or pit. SUmd- 
ard roses require support by a stake, and no suck- 
ers should lie allowed to remain. When they 
flower, each will present the appearance of a 
dense duster of blossoms, and occupy but little 
room. 
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EECEST READIJICS, AND REFLECTIOSS 
TflEREON. 

WRITTEN BY A FATIIER FOR HIS DAUGHTER. 

** On ! I wish father could find time to write 
and send me occasionally some brief sketch of his 
recent readings and thinkings, such as he used to 
give us for our entertainment and instruction at 
meal-times, twilight, and other le^ure moments, 
while I was yet at home.'* 

Such is the substance of a few remarks which 
a daughter, recently removed from her father's 
house to one of her own, made to her mother 
while she was making her first visit to her daugh- 
ter in her new home ; and so promptly and cheer- 
fully did the father respond to the wish of his 
beloved and absent daughter, that he waited not 
until some uncommonly interesting or instruo- 
tive reading, or thoughts suggested thereby, 
should occur to him, but immediately prepared 
a brief account of the more important portions 
of a quarterly publication, the perusal of which 
he was finishing on the evening of the day when 
his wife returned and report«?d to him the mes- 
sage of his daughter. From this report of his 
most reeemt readings we are permitted to make 
the following selections. We are of opinion, 
from the high value which in this instance a 
daughter attached to the off'-band reports, which 
her father had for years been in the habit of ma* 
king to his family, of whatever he bad been re- 
cently reading or thinking of a kind likely to in- 
terest or instruct them, that the pleasure and the 
edification of many families might be greatly in- 
creased were a similar practice adopted by one 
or both of the heads of those fiamilies. It is a 
practice which has no difficulties save such as a 
little energy, and a large love of one's children's 
mental and moral welfare, will very readily over- 
come, while the pleasure and the profit arising 
from it are amply sufficient to remunerate any 
parent for encountering the hardships or exer- 
tions necessary, were they even tenfold greater 
than they really are. 

Another practice of a similar nature, which 
was followed in tlie same family, might be rec- 
ommended with much confklence for imitation 
by other families in which nothing of the kind 
has as yet been adopted. We refer to the prac- 
tice of requiring all the children of suitable age 
to give some account, daily or as often as conve- 
nient, of whatever they may have been reading 
or studying, or whatever additions they think 
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they have made, from time to time, to their stock 
of useful knowledge or mental treasures. 

Hoping that these suggestions or recommenda- 
tions may be so fortunate as to share the fate of 
the good seed which fell upon good ground, and 
brought forth fruit abundantly, we proceed to 
give a few specimens of the "talk" which the 
father referred to attempted to have with his 
daughter by means of the pen, making the state- 
ment here at the commencement which he made 
at the close of his observations, that he found the 
pen a very slow and unsatisfactory substitute for 
the tongue. 

On the very day in which I received your re- 
quest through your mother, my dear M , I 

had been engaged in reading the Methodist Quar' 
ierly Review for July, and as the articles of most 
interest in that No. were my most recent read- 
ings and would have been the topics of my verbal 
report and remarks had you still been with us, I 
concluded at once to make them the subject of 
my first attempt at a ti7n7/e/i report with remarks. 

The title of the first article is ** Attic Tragedy 
and the Modem Theater," and the name of the 
writer is given as Prof. S. D. Hillman, Carlisle, 
Pa. The observations made on the Greek trage- 
dies which have come down to us, though evi- 
dently from the pen of one who is well acquaint- 
ed with the subject, would be of little interest or 
value to you, except, perhaps, as they furnished 
fresh 'grounds for admiring the Greeks for the 
moral aim and ethic wisdom displayed in these 
tragedies. But the remarks made on the modem 
theater would interest you, as they are eminent- 
ly just and discriminating, and furnish proof 
that the movement, inaugurated by Dr. Bellows, 
for a more candid appreciation and a reform of 
the drama, is finding favor and support even 
among the straitcr sects. You may remember 
that I remarked at the time of the publication of 
Dr. Bellows' Lecture, that of the two methods 
of disposing of the theater, though both were 
difficult and could be accomplished but slowly, 
yet reform was a little more practicable than to- 
tal abolition. This opinion, though not express- 
ly avowed by Prof. Hillman, has been strength- 
ened in my own mind by his remarks. In re- 
gard to the difficulty of abolishing the theater it 
is remarked that for more than two thousand 
years it has been a popular and well patronized 
institution, and this, too, in the face of a learn- 
ed, moral, and uncompromisHig opposition last- 
ing from Plato to the Puritans, and not yet end- 
ed. From the combined use which the theater 
makes of poetry, music, painting, scenic decora- 



tions, elocution, and action, it has a powerful 
charm for the mass of mankind, and were it 
wisely and nobly directed, might do great good 
by furnishing the means of rational amusement 
and mental culture. Considerations of this kind 
make me regard efforts to nform the theater as 
wiser and more hopeful than such as are aimed 
at abolishing it. But reform in this region must 
be slow — the work of several generations — as 
it can advance no faster than the public morality 
and taste in other departments of human aflairs. 
Reform of the stage can proceed no faster tlii^n 
the advance made by public morality in abolish- 
ing the corrupt maxims and practices prevalent 
in political and other afiairs. I difier with J)r, 
Bellows as to the advisability of professing 
Christians attending theatrical exhibitions, and 
regard with greater favor the opinion of Prof. 
Hillman, that until they shall have undergone 
thorough regeneration and reform, it is best that 
men of influence and men of mark in the relig- 
ious and moral world should keep aloof from 
them. " The presence of the sober and the re- 
ligious classes would not reform the theater whose 
only god is amusement ; but it would corrupt 
them." 

The next article in which you would be in- 
terested is one in which the h>lnve Code of the 
South is of itself made to fumisli indubitable 
evidence of the gross injustice and the unendura- 
ble rigor or cruelty with which slaves arc treated. 

An article on Aaron Burr gives a very complete 
sketch of the leading events in his history ; but 
shows an inclination rather to take part with 
Parton and the few who have attempted to u?Ai7e- 
wash the reputation of Burr, than to approve of 
tlie almost universal condemnation which has 
been pronounced upon his character. There is 
no one single consideration which goes so far with 
me, towards confirming the general condemna- 
tion of Burr as just and based on sufficient 
grounds ,a8 the fact that V^ashingiuny whose mor- 
al standard was high and whose motal discrim- 
ination was keen, early perceived Burr's want of 
principle, and could never be induced to repose 
any confidence in him. When the Senate recom- 
mended Burr as minister plenipotentiary to 
France, he replied that he had made it a rule of 
life never to recommend or nominate any person 
for a high and responsible station in whose integ- 
rity he had no confidence ; and that wanting 
that confidence in Burr, he could not nominate 
him. The Senate remonstrated with the Presi- 
dent, but he remained inflexible, and Monroe waa 
nominated in his stead. 
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The next article is a review of Hudson on a 
Future Life, by Prof. Strong of Flusliing, L. I. 
Though this work very ably controverts and re- 
fates the prevalent doctrines of all the orthodox 
sects in relation to future endless punishment, 
this Methodist professor acknowledges Hudson's 
work to be a book, which «* by its extent of re- 
search, cogent and fearless reasoning, no less 
than by the magnitude and interest of the topics 
handled, is probably destined to exert a marked 
influence in theological circles." Yon are aware, 
doubtless, that after refuting the dogma of the 
endless continaance of sin and punishment, it 
advocates the annihilation of the wicked or their 
absolute extinction from being. The author ex- 
amines with great vigor of analysis and great 
logical severity the various attempts which have 
been made to justify eternal punishment, and 
shows them very conclusively to be either unten- 
able or immfficient ; while his own justification 
of the ways of God to man'consists in a denial 
that cither eril or its punishment will be endless. 
Prof. Strong, of course, adhered to the dogma of 
endless punishment basing the justification of this 
on what he assumes, but does not prove, namely, 
the perpetual sinfulness of the wicked. He 
thinks that their continuance in sin throughout 
their life in this world is sufficient proof of the 
incorrigible permanence of the same character 
throughout eternity, and of the absolute impos- 
sibility of penitenoe and reform. This is virtu- 
ally the old unproven and unreasonable assump- 
tion of ** no change beyond the grave ;*' and cer- 
tainly the dogma of endless punishment cannot 
much longer be acquiesced in by intelligent 
minds sinoe the strongest basis of its support 
which its most strenuous advocates can allege 
consists in such an unproven and unprovable as- 
sumption. It may linger awhile, though in a 
languishing condition, among those who do not 
or dare not think ; but it must be rejected by all 
who have strength or soundness of mind, when 
they come to investigate this unreasonable and 
un-Christian dogma for themselves. 

In another article entitled " The Relations of 
Christianity to Humanitarian Effort,'* we have 
a very full and very gratifying enumeration of 
the various organisations and enterprises intend- 
ed for the relief of human suffering which have 
sprung up in Christian lands under Christian in- 
fluences. No such institutions ever arose under 
paganism. But no sooner were the disciples of 
him who proclaimed Love as the essential attri- 
bute of God, and the fulfilling of all law on the 
part of man, gathered together into churches, 



than they began to manifest their solicitude for 
the welfare of the sick, the afflicted, the poor, 
the blind, the deaf, the insane, and to make 
praiseworthy efforts for the relief of every form 
of suffering and sorrow. Efforts of this kind 
have greatly increased within the present century, 
and this progress of philanthropy may justly in- 
spire us with the most glowing hopes for the fu- 
ture. 



The following lines by James Lumbard, a former 
valued contributor to our pages, originally appear- 
ed in a daily paper at Saratoga ; and their aptness 
for the locality, their poetic merit and high Chris- 
tian tone, will commend them to all lovers of good 
poetry and good thought. 

LIVING WATERS. 

** Ho ! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters.'.' 

** Let hira that is athirst come, and whosoever will, 
let him take of the water of life freely." 

Ho ! ye feinting sons and daughters, 
Thirsting for the stream of life, 

Come ye to the Living Waters, 
Far away from noise and strife. 

Flowing from a fountain bright, 

Bathed in rays of heavenly light 

Traveller, in a pathway dreary. 

Seeking for the better way, 
"With a heart oppressed and weary, 

Longing for the light of day. 
Come where Living Waters flow, 
Healing every mortal woe. 

Child of Error, blindly drinking 
From the stream of sin and death, 

Whose wild, wayward heart is sinking 
'Neath its hot, consuming breath ; 

Come and drink the waters pure. 

Flowing from a fountain sure. 

Pallid mourner, broken-hearted. 

In thy grief uncomforted. 
Weeping over one departed 

For the country of the dead ; 
Seek the peace of God above. 
In the fountain of his love. 

Rosy youth, whose days of pleasure 
•Glide without a thought of pain. 

Ere thy heart shall lose a treasure. 
Or its whiteness know a stain ; 
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8eek the precious fount of Truth, 
Drink, and find abiding youth. 

Maiden, while thy brow is clouded 
By no shade of earthly care, 

"While thy hopes are free, and shrouded 
By no herald of despair ; 

Seek the waters running o*er, 

Drink of them and thirst no more. 

Mother, with thy tender bosom. 
And thy wealth of holy love, 

Folding to thy heart each blossom 
Lent thee from the world above ; 

Bring them to the fountain's brink, 

Of its waters bid them drink. 

Gray-haired man, whose step unsteady. 
Faded eye and trembling hand. 

Tell us thou art neai'ly reatly 
For the dim and silent land ; 

Teach the young and tender mind 

"Where this glorious fount to find. 

Weary mortals, vainly sighing 
For ei\joyments that endure. 

Leave the fountains daily drying, 
Flowmg only to allure ; 

Here are waters runiing o'er. 

Drink of them and thirst no more. 
Utica, JV. F. 



THE PET OP THE SETTLEMENT. 

BY MBS. CABOUNB A. 80ULB. 

in. 

TnB BURIAL AND THE CHRISTENING. 

Scarcely had the voices of Mr. Belden and 
Uncle Billy died away in the distance, ere the 
bedquilt, that shrouded the south entrance, was 
Blowly lifted, and a dark form crossed the thresh- 
old. 

" Stand," cried Harrie, presenting his gun. 
** Stand, or you are a dead man." 

" A dead woman, you mean, Jw</," said the 
pleasant and cheery voice of old grandma Symmcs. 
** Don't be scared, dear," seeing that Margaret 
had sank upon the floor with a face white as 
death, ** and nerve your mind, Harrie,'* as he 
apologized again and again for his rude saluta- 
tion, " you did right, just right. I hope you'll 
always obey orders as well as you did this time, 
for if it had been a red skin, he'd a- whisked your 



scalp off without waiting for ceremonies. You 
see I couldn't rest easy after 1 got homo with 
thinking of your sister and all she had gone 
through with this day. Dear me, it's enough to 
set an old pioneer like me half crasy, and I just 
knew the poor thing wouldn't get a wink of 
sleep to-night with thinking and fretting about 
it all ; so 1 run over with a bottle of cordial stuflf 
which my old doctor in Indiana, bless his dear 
soul, — he's been under the ground many a year, — 
used to fix up for me when I woe young and nar- 
vons. It aint a bit bad to take, and so soothing. 
It'll make any one sleep as easy as though they 
was dead and gone up ; but it won't hurt them 
any more than so much water. I've been a-wait- 
ing there ever so long for Uncle Billy to leave, 
'cause I know he'd make all sorts of fun of me 
and my doctor *8 stuff, 'cause he hain't got no 
opinion of either. He's always a-saying if folks 
would only eat and drink what they ort to, and 
behave themselves like God meant they should, 
they'd be well enough and never die till their 
time come, and I don't know but he's half right ; 
tliat is I believe what he says is good for men, 
but dear me, poor women, with all they have to 
go through with, can't get along so ; they must 
now and then have a doctor and some rotMlicine 
too. Come, dear," and she tenderly assisted the 
half-fainting girl to her feet, and led her behind 
the sheets, ** let me undress you and help you to 
bed, and then I'll ^x you a glass of cordial, and 
it'll put you to sleep so good, and I'll fix some- 
thing for that sweet little baby too. Dear me, 
but how could it have come way out there on 
that prairie. You must tell me all about it to- 
morrow. There, now lie down," as she tied the 
cap-strings under Margaret's chin, and buttoned 
her night dress, and going to a shelf she took 
down a tumbler, half filled with water, sweeten- 
ed it with loaf sugar, and then turned in about 
two table spoonfuls of the soothing cordial. 

** Here, dear, drink this and you'll soon be 
cozy and dreaming of angels ; " and she placed 
the glass to Margaret's lips. With but little 
confidence in its efficacy, the latter drained it to 
satisfy the kind-hearted old woman, and then lay 
down, her evening prayer hovering on her 
thoughts, though no words escaped her. ** And 
now, I'll take up this little one and loosen ite 
clothes and feed it, and I guess then it wont dis- 
turb you till daylight ;" and as gently as she 
used to handle her own little innocents, — those 
fair-haired babes who had slept for so many long 
years under the green grass of Indiana — she 
lifted the little one from its pillow, and bore it 
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to the fireside. A fall hour she sat there, bath- 
ing its little dimpled limbs,fceding it with sweet- 
ened milk, and lulling it with baby hymns ; then 
placing it beside Margaret, who had long been 
in a quiet sleep, she turned to the Indian lad, 
who was tossing restlessly upon his pillow. 
" He's got a white heart, I suppose ; as white 
as e^er my own boys had, and 1 ought to feel 
kinder Christian towards him too, I suppose, but 
1 can't — the red- skin — still it's too bad to see 
him lie there suffering and nothing being done 
for him." And with the better feelings of hu- 
manity surging above her prejudices, she gently 
loosened the bandage about his wound, and re- 
adjusted the compress and bound it up anew, and 
then prepared for him a healing draught similar 
to that she had given Margaret. 

There was potency in her kindly ministrations, 
for he grew quiet and slept. " And now, son, I 
should like to do something for you," addressing 
Uarrie, who with a noiseless step had l)€en all 
tills time patroUng the room. ** Hadn't you 
better lie down awhile and let me keep your 
watch. IVe stood sentry many a time since Tve 
been in this country, and I used to do so when I 
was young and lived in a new settlement in In- 
diana. Come," and she placed her hand on his 
gun. But Ilarrie drew proudly back. 

*' No, no, grandma, I should never make a 
pioneer, if I suffer an old lady like you to relieve 
my watch before it has lasted two hours. No ; 
you go home and rest now, for we shall want you 
bright and smart to-morrow, for it'll be a stir- 
ring day here. There'll be the funeral, you 
know, and like as not an attack from the In- 
dians, and I don't know what all, and our old, 
experienced emigrants must be on hand to tell us 
new onee how to act." And again shouldering 
his gun, he walked steadily to and fro. 

His words pleased the old lady, who like most 
aged people, liked to be thought a necessity in 
every event that happened about them, and bid- 
ding him a kindly good night, she lifted her bed- 
quilt and withdrew as noiselessly as she had en- 
tered. 

* ♦ * • Daylight was stream- 
ing through the crevices of the cabin, ere Mar- 
garet opened her eyes. So sound and sweet had 
been her sleep, and so full of beautiful dreams, 
that she could hardly at first realize her surround- 
ings, and she glanced half-expectautly about her, 
as if she thought her eyes would meet the rich 
adomings of her olden home. Dimly, like some 
half-remembered fancy came back to her memory 
the events of yesterday, and she was fast drop- 



ping off again into a light doze, when the patting 
of a baby's hand upon her breast, and the coo- 
ings of a baby's lips uj)on her cheek, recalled her 
fully to her actual life, and rining in her bed, she 
lifted the little waif and held it fondly to her 
heart, murmuring over it the sweetest terms of 
endearment. It gave back .smile for smile, and 
then l)egan its musiail ma-ma, — ma-ma, — da- 
da, da-da, and finally reached forth its little hand 
for the cup of milk that stood upon the trunk. 
Margaret held it to its lips, and it was soon all 
drank, when it cuddled down closely to her bos- 
om, and while she gently toyed with its soft, 
sunny curls, and softly whispered to it that sweet 
old lullaby, " hush my babe, lie still and slum- 
ber," it closed its blue eyes again and slept. 

Placing it on a pillow, nhe carefully drew aside 
one of the sheets and looked out. It was yet 
twilight in the cabin, but she could discern things 
pretty clearly after a moment's gaze. Stretched 
at full length before the south threshold lay Un- 
cle Billy, with his " never-fail" close beside 
him, one finger resting upon its trigger. Before 
the north, lay her father, with a brace of pistols 
on his breast, and his gun beside him. On the 
couch of skins slumbered Harrie and the Indian 
lad, Harrie 's gun hanging just above his head, 
while a pistol was firmly clutched in one hand. 
The fire had evidently been rekindled many times, 
for a bright bed of coals was glowing on the 
hearth-stone, while the tea-kettle was singing its 
matin hymn with a most lusty voice. 

** Thank God," said Margaret, reverently, 
clasping her hands and looking upward. ** All 
has been quiet and no blood yet shed. O, may 
it be so still ;" and rising, she quietly dressed 
herself and stole out from her little recess, and 
stepping noiselessly over Uncle Billy, lifted the 
quilt and wont out into the fresh morning air. 
The sun had not yet risen, but golden and crim- 
son waves were surging in the east, and the in- 
tense blue of the midnight giving way to a sober 
grey, which here and there was streaked with 
amber. A light wind was trailing over the 
prairie, bringing fragrance on every breath, and 
as it lifted the masses of hair which clung to her 
forehead and neck, it seemed to waft new life 
over the maiden's form, and she stood erect and 
queenly upon the wet grass, and seemed to drink 
in the incense and the glory of the morning. She 
held her pocket Bible in her hands, and opening 
it at the Psalms, she run over a few chapters has- 
tily, and then closing it, she drew one hand across 
her eyes and set^med laying what she had read to 
heart. Then she knelt down and breathed forth 
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her morning prayers, and then, as though too 
happy to keep silent, her lips involuntarily en- 
rolled a few musical notes, and she might have 
sang on till the hymn was closed, but that she 
thought all at once of the sleeper inside, and 
hushed her voice and completed her simple toil- 
et, bathing her face and hands in the trough 
and combing up her rich hair without the aid 
of other mirror than the clear rain water. 

Quietly stealing back, she continued her pre- 
parations for the morning meal. The com pone 
was turned into the skillet and set down to bake, 
and she was measuring out her coffee, when a 
smothered groan struck sadly on her ear. She 
turned and beheld the eyes of the Indian lad 
looking wistfully on her. She hastened to him, 
and as tenderly as though he were a brother, pla- 
ced her soft hand on his forehead. It was hot 
and feverish, while his lips were parched and his 
pulse quick. *» You suffer," said she, sweetly, 
** I will help you," and going to the well, she 
drew up some cold water, and returning with it 
to his Ijedside, first gave him some to drink and 
then gently laved his head and hands ; after 
awhile, folding a soft linen napkin, and wetting 
it thoroughly and placing it upon his brow. She 
did not know it, but that cool, fresh water, drip- 
ping down his brown neck and rippling over his 
brown skin, beneath which his red heart was 
palpitating, was a baptism to the Indian ; the 
pure blooded Indian is ever grateful for a kind- 
ness, the young ** White Cloud" swore in his 
soul that he would dwell no more with his red 
friends, but be as a brother to the White Dove, 
who bent so kindly over his sick couch. The 
few words of English he had learned at odd times 
from intercourse with Uncle Billy and the ad- 
venturous hunters, he softly murmured now, and 
his simple *' you — good; — me — glad; — me 
— once Imd — me good now;" sunk into the 
heart of Margaret as never before had grateful or 
penitent worclp, for slie felt that his whole heart 
was in them. Gently clasping his hands, she 
folded them above his breast, and whispering 
** rU help you all I can, my brother," she breath- 
ed over him the Lord's prayer. As she ceased, 
he looked into her face and said earnestly, 
**more." She repeated it, when to her great joy 
his own lips moved, and he said, distinctly, *'Our 
Father," and then a sweet smile Bashed over his 
face, and murmuring some words in Sac, ho 
turned his head away and closed his eyes. 

O, thought Margaret, as she turned to her 
morning dishes, if I can but bring that boy to 
my own God — teach him to pray, sing, read, 



worship — surely I shall not have lived in rain. 
Mayhap, there is a mission for me yet on earth, 
though never can I bear the holy names of wife 
and mother, and dashing some big tears from her 
eyes, she went bravely to her work. 

Breakfast was upon the table ere one of the 
sleepers stirred, but the rattling of the tea-epoons 
as Margaret, in a moment of forgetfulncas dip- 
ped them carelessly into the saucers, roused Mr. 
Belden, and he started wildly to his feet. 

** Don't be scared, father, it's only I," said 
she, pleasantly. 

" Only you ! And is it possible you have been 
able to prepare breakfast without awaking ns. 
We are poor sentinels 1 fear. The Indians might 
have carried us off bodily, at this rate, and we 
never have known it till we felt their scalping 
knife." 

*' I reckon not," said Uncle Billy, drawing up 
first one leg and then the other, and rubbing 
them briskly ere he lifted himself from the floor. 
** I reckon I've heard all tliat your darter has 
been doing ; but 1 didn't think it wise to open 
my eyes till now. I reckon a red-skin wouldn't 
have stepped over me as she did three or four 
times witliout being tripped up and coming down 
kei -whack with a broken head. No, no. Uncle 
Billy can shut his eyes most any time, but he 
don't sleep till all's square. But come, let'e 
have breakfast over, for we've a heap of work to 
do to-day." And he aroused Uarric, and the 
three having washed in the trough, seated them* 
selves at the breakfast table. 

When they were all helped, Margaret looked 
earnestly at her father, and said, ** Now tell me 
about last night. I am ashamed to say I slept 
so soundly that I never kndw when you came 
home. Did you see the dead man? Was there 
any attack from the Indians ? Was " 

** One at a time, dear," answered Mr. Belden. 
'* Yes, we saw the dead man, and from there 
went to another cabin and met the whole settle- 
ment in council. They appointed me coroner, 
pro tftn, and after a due examination, I gave in 
this verdict : that the deceased was foully mor- 
dered by some white man, for private enmity, 
and further, that I believed the babe we found 
upon the prairie was the child of the dead man 
— that his wife is even now a captive in the 
hands of the husband's murderers, and I recom- 
mended that active measures be taken at once to 
ferret out the guilty one and bring him to jus- 
tice. Uncle Billy agrees with me in all my con- 
clusions, and so I) think do all who heard them. 
We resolved too, that the dead man should have 
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as decent a barial as vre ooald give him, and ap- 
pointed five o'clock this afternoon for the fune- 
ral hour. Then we set sentries in every cabin, 
and a couple on the edge of the timber, and after 
patrolling around them till near two o'clock, we 
came in and relieved Harrie, and as nothing hap- 
pened for an hour, 1 went quietly to sleep — 
Uncle Billy it seems didn't. I should think he'd 
be wore out." 

*' It would take more than one such day and 
night, I reckon, to wear me out. I am too tough, 
you see ; a reg'lar-built pioneer. I was bom, 
I've often heard my mother say, under a maple 
tree and (»^dled in a sap-trough, and never .slept 
a whole night in my life in a plastered room. 
That's the bringing up for boys, what's got to 
rough it in the bush. I shall gin nut, 1 spect, 
arter awhile, but I am ready when the Lord calls 
me. He's took Sallie and little Billy ! Good- 
neqs ! but I did wish when I saw them go, that 
he*d take me too. But it wasn't time, I spose, 
so I've waited till now without grumbling, and 
I eaoL wait longer, if He wants me too, though I 
do hope he'll call me before I have to give up my 
gun, for it would come orful hard to have to sit 
a great while in the chimney comer. I can wait 
out doors for Him, — I've allers said I wanted to 
die in the sunshine — but to have to sit mummed 
up to the fire six or eight years, like poor old 
Symmes, — I couldn't stand it." And the old 
man ate awhile in silence. Then he said ab- 
ruptly, " but he does, and never complains, ei- 
ther. Shows he*8 a better man than we. It's 
time I tried to be good." 

The rest of the meal was eaten in silence, and 
it was scarcely over, ere half a dozen men walked 
in with the freedom of neighbors. 

" What's up," said Uncle Billy. 

*' Why I reckon when you said we should give 
him, the poor dead man, a decent funeral, you 
didn't think about coffin stuff. There aint a 
board to be found in the whole settlement long 
enough for one side, and I can't tell what we can 
do, unless we hew out a log and lay him in. We 
can cushion it, you know, and make it soft, 
though the poor fellow would rest just as well, I 
^>06e, if it was left hard — but then I couldn't 
feel easy myself about it." And he dashed a 
tear from his cheek. 

" Nor could I," said Uncle Billy. " Dead 
folks should have a soft bed to lie down on, for 
it's long while they have to lie. No more getting 
up early in the morning for them, when they 
once have the sod on their hearts. I did think 
about the coffin, though. I. reckon perhaps you 



don't know that I've had for two years in my 
cabin loft some as nice black walnut boards as 
you ever see. I got 'em once when I went to 
mill and I brought 'em home and said nothing 
to nobody, 'cause I allers meant they should hold 
me, when I was laid straight, and Tve Bhai)cd 
them and planed them, and all they want is to be 
put together. You'll find them there. Go and 
get them, but don't let me there till the poor fel- 
low is in them, for somehow I've looked on them 
boards till I've come to love them. They were 
part of me. 1 meant they and me should crum- 
ble awsy together. But he's a stranger and dead 
and it's all I can do for him. He shall have 
them and a place to lie too on ray own ground,'* 
and he turned quickly from the men and went to 
the bed of the Indian boy and commenced re- 
dressing his wounded limb. 

• * • ♦It was a busy and 

exciting day in the little settlement ; how much 
so can only be imagined by those who have lived 
in border land, the only spot we have yet found 
where the brotherhood of men is recognized as 
an actual as well as an ideal thing. At an early 
hour the women and children gathered in at the 
cabin of Mr. Belden to see the little stranger, 
who had been so providentially rescued from the 
prairie, and to listen to Margaret's recital of the 
way in which she found her. Nor were they mere- 
ly idle listeners, for one matron took hold in ear- 
nest and did up the work ; another hulled the 
gathered strawl)erries and then carefully weigh- 
ing them, taught Margaret how to preserve them 
for future use, another ran home and brought 
over some baby-clothes that had long laid un- 
used in the bottom of her chest, and stripping the 
little waif of its own soiled ones, dressed it neat- 
ly in those she had brought, and then fetching 
the tub she washed, rinsed and starched its own, 
that they might be ready for it to wear to the 
funeral, as they were feir and more costly far 
than hers ; another ripped up a soft white lute- 
string dress of Margaret's and neatly ironed out 
the plaits ; another moulded biscuits and made 
cake and pie ; another dressed chickens and stuf- 
fed them ; another cut up ham and shelled early 
peas and washed greens and. lettuce, for Mr. Bel- 
den had invited them all to dine with him, 
knowing that they all longed to be* together, 
while old grandma Symmes and the stranger wo- 
men from the other settlement bustled about here, 
there and every where, doing up the odds and 
ends. As for Margaret, she sat all the forenoon 
on the couch of the Indian boy, now tending the 
little babe, who seemed to cling with child-like 
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love to her, and then nursing the poor sufferer, 
who seemed to regard her with the reverence men 
give to angelic beings. 

At noon a sumptuous repast was ready, to 
which all, women and children, were invited. 
Table cloths were spread upon the grass in front 
of the cabin ; dishes, knives and forks and spoons 
were brought from each household, and the plain, 
but excellent food, neatly cooked, was served up 
in such abundance, that double the number might 
have eaten. There was no hilarity at the meal, 
but there was that subdued, solemn cheerfulness, 
which ever accompanies the performance of sad 
duties. They had never known the stranger, and 
of course could not mourn for him as though he 
had been called from their own midst ; but he 
belonged to them in another sense, and they were 
/ happy, that since he had met so wierd a fate, it 
Was where they could give him Christian burial. 
So there were smiles instead of tears, and pleas- 
ant, eager talk, instead of sobbing murmurs. 
The little babe was brought out and shown to 
all, and as it laughed and crowed to see them 
all, they said with one accord, ** I am so glad 
it was not lost." And one after another of those 
rude pioneers took the little thing in their rough 
hands, and after dandling it a moment, cuddled 
it closely to their bosoms and pressed their lips 
to its fair checks. 

As Uncle Billy gave it back to Margaret, a 
sudden thought seemed to strike him, and he 
said earnestly, " my friends, we are to have a 
burial at five — that baby's father is to go to his 
last home — whether or not it has a mother, God 
only knows. Something must be done for it. 
What shall it be?'' 

Mr. Belden, Margaret and Harrie would have 
spoke, but he motioned them to keep silent. 
Scarcely a moment passed ere they all, men, wo- 
men and children, cried out, ** Keep it, keep it 
always.*' And then one after another added, 
"I'll do my part, I'll do my part." 

" I knew what you woyld say," said the old 
man, wiping his eyes. " And now I say, let us 
after the funeral is over, all go down to the 
spring and have the baby christened. 

*' And what shall we call it?" said the wo- 
men, and each was proposing their favorite name, 
when grandma Symmes spoke up and said, *♦ I 
think Miss Margaret should have the naming, 
for she first saved it." 

** Yes, so she should," said all, and listened to 
hear what she would call it. 

** I think," said she, " you told me the dying 
man spoke of his little Allie. Let us then call 



her All ie — Allie, the Pet of the Settlement — 
that will give us all a claim upon her love, while 
if her mother yet lives and should ever come to 
claim her, she would wish to call her by tlic 
name she and husband gave her when she was all 
their own. Allie would come naturally to her 
lips. What say you ? Shall it be so ?" 

** Yes, yes," rejoined they all, while Margaret 
gracefully bowing to them, said kindly, " Let me 
then make you all acquainted with your little 
Allie, the Pet of the Settlement." 

* * # # 4i Your hands are 
used to dainty work, sis," said Harrie, drawing 
her one side, " do come and trim the coffin. They 
have left that to me, saying they knew nothing 
about it. I have lined it with cambric, bat I 
can never plait that silk on as it should be. Do 
come and do it." 

For an instant Margaret shrank from comply- 
ing with his wish. It seemed too terrible to her, 
but it was only for an instant. Calming her 
nerves, she said quietly, ** I will go and help 
you ;" and taking the white lutestring drees 
which had been ripped up, and which had once 
graced her own delicate form as she stood beside 
a bride in friendly office, she went over with him 
to the cabin where the coffin had been made. 
Once there, she threw her whole heart into the 
work, and the soft silk vras soon neatly plaited 
about the sides. ** It needs something for a fin- 
ish," said she, *" and I have no ribbon or quil- 
ling, what shall I do?" And she leaned her 
head upon the bed, and thought. But she aoon 
lifted it and said, " Bring me violets and roses ; 
set the children to gathering them." A basket 
full was soon beside her, and culling the freshest, 
she dexterously wove them about the edges of the 
lining, encircling the whole coffin with a chaste, 
but exquisitely beauteous wreath. 

** AYill it do?" said she, hesitatingly to her 
father, who had come in just as she had finished. 
He did not speak in answer, but he wiped his 
eyes and turned aside. 

One of Mr. Belden 's best linen shirts and a 
snow-white summer suit had been carried over 
early in the morning. The corpse was now ar- 
rayed in them and carefully placed in the coffin. 
Then Margaret drew near, and looked for tlie 
first time upon it. It was a noble-looking man 
in life's early prime who lay there, and as she 
smoothed the wet masses of hair and put tbem 
off his high forehead, she wept sadly over him. 
** No wife — no mother here," she murmured, 
and then darting away, she flew rather than run 
home, and with the same speed came back with 
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the baby in her arms. ** No wife — no mother 
here,'' said she, ** but thanks be to God,adai]gh« 
ter shall follow you to the grave." And uncov- 
ering the ftice, she held Allie towards it. 

" Darda ; da-da ;" cried the little one, and 
almost sprang from her arms. She laid its little 
cheek close to the white one of the dead. It 
shrank) but only for a moment ; then it patted 
it, strove to open the closed eyes, and pulled play- 
fully at the hair, oo<Hng all the whUe in the 
Bweetcet tones. 

"She knows him, attd our surmises are all 
true," said Margaret. ** It is her lather," and 
as if to oorroborate all they had guessed, when 
they took it from the coffin, it cried and sobbed 
as though its little heart would break. And af- 
ter it had been finally soothed to sleep, it would 
breathe each long, sad sighs, that Margaret al- 
most regretted her experiment. 

• • • ♦ It was a lovely af- 
ternoon. A golden light lay on the Des Moines 
woodland and on the green prairie that skirted 
it, melting into a silvery haxe as it stretched 
eastward. All nature seemed clothed in more 
than nsual beauty, as if it rejoiced in the sum- 
mer sun, and would woo it to shed a brighter 
^lory still. Earth, air, and sky, appeared in- 
stinct with a calm, soilened, heart-filling peace 
and hope — a tranquil joy indeed which drove 
out from the restless spirit all petty care, and led 
it to look upward through the ** golden vistas 
unto heaven." There was a richer accent to the 
melody of the birds, though their song was more 
subdued than in the morning, and there was a 
gentle, soul touching music in the low rustling 
df the leaves and in the voices of the wind as it 
swept over the wild flowers and soft green turf. 

" A beautiful time to die," murmured Marga- 
ret, as she stood at the gateway, with the child 
in her arms, waiting for the bier to come. " A 
beautiful time to lie down under the sod. 1 al- 
most wish it were myself, for earth seems now to 
iM»nd upon heaven's portals. To die," she said, 
half sadly, «* what is it ?" 

" To the good, the true, it is but to enter heav- 
en," said a voice at her side. 

With a wild scream floating to her lips, Mar- 
garet turned to see whence came the sounds, but 
a deathly faintness clutched her heart and she 
sank on the grass too blind to see even the child 
updn hex bosom. When she recovered herself 
and looked about her, there was no one to be 
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seen. And when she staggered to the cabin and 
looked in, only the Indian boy was there, and 
he calmly sleeping. 

" I must have dreamed it, and yet it seemed 
very real. Be still my heart," and she pressed 
it passionately, " will you never give me peace?" 
and then she hid herself upon her bed and wres- 
tled with her agony. But when the bier came 
along, and she went forth to follow it, she vras 
calm and self-possessed, and though her ebseks 
were a shade paler, none dreamed of the misery 
that had so lately eruehed her. 

It was a solemn, heart-moving scene, that lit- 
tle band of pioneers, men, women and children 
following that murdered stranger to his grave. 
Mr. Belden and Uncle Billy walked first ; then 
came the bier, whose ruik workmanship was 
shrouded from sight by one of the snowy damask 
cloths which had once graced the festive boards 
of an eastern home ; then followed Margaiet with 
the fatherless child upon her breast, both dotbed 
in the purest white ; then the women and the 
little children, and afterwards the men. 

It was not far to the grave, which had been 
dug in the shadow of an olden oak, whose rus- 
tling leaves had for a century or more changed 
the wind to music. They were soon there. The 
coffin was set down, and the little group disposed 
themselves as they thought fit, some leaning 
against the trunks of the surrounding trees, oth- 
ers nestling on the sward, and others standing 
motionless besides the grave. Margaret sought 
the mofisy root of a stately elm some little dis- 
tance from the rest, where she sat down, half- 
shadowed by the over-hanging boughs, though 
here and there a golden gleam pierced through 
the leafy net work, shedding a golden glory about 
her and her fair young charge. 

She had not asked who would perform the ser- 
vice, supposing of course her father would, he 
being the only educated man in the settlement, ; 
and now, as the silence of death stole on all things, 
she reverently bowed her head. 

But lower, lower still does it sink, till it rests 
heavily on the baby's bosom, for the same voice 
that had whiBpercHl to her at the gateway, now 
sounded on the air in clear, rich, mellow tones : 

"But now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the first fruits of them that ^ept. For 
since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead." 

Not until the chapter was read, the fervent 
prayer uttered, and the text given out — as we 
have borne the image of the earthly, we shall al- 
so bear the image of the heavenly," did Marga- 
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ret lift her bowed head, and ghastly white was 
her face then. Eagerly she looked towards the 
speaker. He stood at the head of the coffin, 
leaning upon a staff, and was apparently a mid- 
dle-aged man — a hunter-priest — for his whole 
dress was of tanned deer-skin, while Indian mo- 
cassins were on his feet. Masses of coal-black 
hair fell upon his shoulders and shaded his olive 
brow, while a beard of the same dark hue hung 
down his breast. Margaret sought to catoh his 
eye, but it was fastened on the white face before 
him, nor did he lift it but to look upward. For 
awhile she sat fascinated by his voice, his thril- 
ling voice, every accent of which awoke to throb- 
bing life memories she had long sought to dead- 
en, but soon in spite of her agitation, she listen- 
ed not so much to the words as to the thoughts, 
the grand, glorious, soul-inspiring thoughts the 
strange speaker uttered ; and when he pronoun- 
ced the fervent amen, she felt almost as though 
she had been borne to heaven, as though she 
were no longer of the earth, earthy, but of heav- 
en, heavenly. 

There was a few moments pause, and then he 
spake again. <* All who would look upon the 
face of our deceased brother once more, will 
please come forward." 

One after another drew near and passed away. 
Last of all came Margaret with the sleeping 
babe. One moment she held it to the cold face 
and then turned aside, so tremulous with emo- 
tion she could scarcely hold the little one. It 
even seemed dropping from her arms, when she 
felt that it was taken from her, while she herself 
was gently assisted to her seat. 

Then the cofBn was closed and lowered into the 
grave, and then, at a silent signal from Harrie, 
the little children came forward, each with an 
arm-ful of flower8,and reverently threw them on to 
the lid. So many and thick and fresh were they, 
that when the first sods fell, instead of that heart 
breaking sound which usually accompanies the 
first shovel-ful of earth, there stole upon the ear 
only a subdued, solemn tone — a sort of dirge- 
like music. 

* 

One after another o£ the men stepped forward 
and plied the busy spades till the grave was filled 
and neatly smoothed into shape. Then the 
preacher, lifting the little child which he had 
held all the time in his arms, said to them, <^ In 
the name of this babe, — this babe whose father 
you have buried, I thank you for your Christian 
kindness. Our brother did not die among his 
kindred, but blessed be God, he was buried 



amongst friends. May the grace of heaven be 
with you all." 

The next moment Allie lay upon Margaret's 
lap, but when she looked for him who had brought 
her, he was nowhere to be seen. 

A few moments are spent in subdued conversa- 
tion over the new>made grave, and then the lit- 
tle group re-form, and taking a narrow path 
through the woodland, wend their way to a lit- 
tie ** green spot in the wilderness," where the 
pure waters of a spring gush up and flow in soft, 
silvery streaks through the short turf. As they 
reached it and halted, Margaret was startled to 
see the hunter-priest already there, but none of 
the others seemed surprised, and they all arran- 
ged themselves speedily in a half circle about 
him. For a few moments he looked at them si- 
lently, then in his clear, rich, mellow tones, he 
said, ** Bring me the babe." 

Margaret stepped forward, and how she never 
knew, reached the spring and held the babe to- 
wards him. He gently took it in his arms, and 
saying kindly to her. What name ? he bent hi6 
head to hear her whispered answer. Then kneel- 
ing beside the gushing waters, he dipped his 
hand in them, and sprinkling the drops upon the 
babe*s brow, said reverently, ** In the name of 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, I chris- 
ten this child. Allie, the Pet of the Settlement, 
thou shalt hence be called, and as those who have 
adopted thee now into^heir hearts and home are 
true or false to thee, so may God bless or curse 
them. Let us pray." And a most touching 
prayer went up to heaven from that forest 
altar. 

A moment's nlence followed, and then a strain 
of music floated after it, and that sweet hymn, 
*• By cool Siloam's shady rill," was sung by the 
hunter- priest. Whence came her strength to do 
it she could not tell, but ere the second line vraa 
finished, Margaret's voice blended with the first 
singer's in the melody. Sweet and full it rose, 
and as his chimed in with its clear, rich, pow- 
erfVil notes, the listeners might almost have fan- 
cied that heaven's portals were unclosed, and 
these souls floating there on the unseen waves of 
music. 

As the last word melted into silence, Marga- 
ret felt the babe placed gently in her arms, but 
when, a moment after, she looked up from its 
fair face, he who had left it there, was nowhere 
to be seen. 

[Tobeoooiinuect] 
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THE KENNEBEC. 

BY 1088 X. EBflOK. 

1 8BB in tlie fkr distance 

A riTer winding by, 
Midst woods and deep green vaHeys 

Its peaceful waters lie ; 
There stand the pine and Ihr wood. 

There the searlet maples rise. 
And the jdlow tinted beech grovos 

Beneath the aatnian skiee. 

I see the rural citiea 

That on its &ir banks lay, 
And the broad hills nprisioK 

In the distance &r away ; 
I see the glistening corn-fields, . 

The grain shocks far and wide. 
The peaceful fiurmers* dwellings 

That rise on every side. 

I hear the axe deep ringing 

As the sturdy trees oome down. 
Where to the swelling waters 

Swe^ forests green and brown ; 
I see the rising Teasels 

Built up by busy hands. 
Which shall bear Uie golden fhiitage 

Of commerce to distant lands. 

Forest amidst the rivers 

Which wind their course away. 
Through the deep woods and mountains 

That in the eastward lay. 
Through solitudes unbroken. 

Save by the bird and bee. 
Or beasts of prey wild wandering, 

Who from man's footsteps flee. 

Scents of the budding roses. 

Of blossoms wild and fair 
Which in their pathless solitudes 

Shed incense on the air. 
Thou bcarest with the breathings 

Of pine and branching fir. 
When the soft south winds of spring-time 

Thy rusMng waters stir. 

Fair are the garnered memories 

Thy green banks keep Ibr me. 
The meUow days of autumn 

An autumn gone I see ; 
F(Hr aye the golden harvests 

And the crimson forest's glow. 
For me along thy borders. 

As in that long ago. 
JEVtfer y. Me. 



LEAF FROI THE DIART OF A BLIND MAN. 

BT B. B. BOWEH. 
I. AFFECTATION OF STMPATHT. 

Wb know of no word more suggcstire of much 
of our life, than this word of affectation. It 
might seem strange indeed, that those who affect, 
should not rather prefer to poesesB the reality, — 
Binoe it could often be obtained at much less la- 
bor. And yet we find, that the counterfeiter 
runs great risks, and displays an amount of abil- 
ity which, in any honest calling, or even hazard- 
ous speculations, would be almost sure of suc- 
cen. Yet so it is. There are men in our State's 
prisons, possessing talents, which, if they had 
been legitimately .employed, would have led to 
the most honorable distinction. But it is not 
of this kind of perversion or affectation, that we 
propose to speak. 

It has been often remarked, that when men 
feign what they are not, they often manifest an 
earnestness and devotion, for which they are sel- 
dom distinguished on ordinary occasions. And 
it is this upon which they depend for their suc- 
cess, 'which often proves sure means of their de- 
tection. Now it is to be observed that there are 
many kinds of affectation. We have the affecta- 
tion of wealth, and of drees ; of patriotism, and 
of religion. We have literary and philosophic 
affectation ; affectation of the streets and of the 
drawing room ; of high life and low life. But 
it is not of these affectations that we would now 
treat. But that kind whereof we shaU have 
something to say, is seen and felt by almost every 
body ; and is, of all the shams, which afflict hu- 
man society, the most contemptible. 

There is no trait in the human character, no 
attribute of our common humanity more admira- 
ble, than that which prompts one man to sym- 
pathise with a fellow creature, who is the subject 
of misfortune. True, sincere sympathy is the fin- 
est, and often the only consolation, we can offer 
to the children of suffering and sorrow. And it 
should seem, that if every thing else in life were 
tainted with afl^tation and hypocrisy, sincerity 
and sincerity only, should characterise the mani- 
fbstation of our sensibilities. And yet it is pre- 
cisely here, where shamming is the most fre- 
quent. 

We will set dovm after our own fashion upon 
this leaf of our diary, our own experience upon 
this matter. But perhaps we can succeed better 
by expressing in a few particular directions what 
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we would say, rather than by any elaborate gen- 
eralizations. 

If you would witness affectation of sympathy, 
you must travel. In the limited circle of friends 
and acquaintances, pretence is more easily detect- 
ed ; and shams soon become to be understood, 
and pass for what they are worth. The railroad 
car, the steamboat, the hotel, these are the 
proper theatres for the display of aff^tation. 

Suppose a man arrayed in the habiliments of 
mourning, finds himself surrounded with stran- 
gers with whom he is compelled to journey for a 
day. His appearance attracts the attention of 
all. But very different is its effect upon their 
various minds. To some, doubtless, it calls to 
mind the hour " when they parted forever from 
those they loved. To others, it will suggest the 
fact that they too may be called to. experience 
the sorrow that death only can impart. But it 
would be very strange if there should not be one 
among them, in whose vacant mind there dwelt 
neither noble thoughts or profound feelings. Be 
sure that such an one would seek to make up for 
want of true sympathy by a vulgar, obtrusive 
officiousness. All the rules which social etiquette 
prescribes, will be violated ; and the mah who 
by his dress, has given notice of the sorrow in his 
heart, that it may be respected, is obtruded upon 
by the empty brained, hollow-hearted pretender. 
£very circumstance attendant upon a private 
grief, is sought to be wrenched from the leluc- 
tant lips of one, who would fain be left alone in 
his sorrow. He is compelled to tell the name 
and relation of his lost friend, and every other 
circumstance that a vulgar curiosity can suggest, 
— and more than all, to receive in return the ill- 
timed, flippant, hollow-hearted condolence as 
base as it is unmeaning and insincere. Can there 
be any thing which more outrages the proprie- 
ties of life, than this? Yet it is as frequent aa 
it is detestable. 

Take another case more common still. How 
often are the lame and the blind subjected to an- 
noyances from those who offer in excuse for their 
conduct, (from which a sensitive mind would in- 
stinctively shrink) their excessive sympathy; 
call it rather what it truly is — a mean, heartless 
curiosity, A man who has had a limb amputa- 
ted, is not likely to be very fond of relating to 
entire strangers all the circumstances attendant 
upon his misfortune. But of all unfortunates, 
we do believe that none are more exposed to the 
annoyances of which we complain than the blind 
man. There are many people in the world who 
consider that blindness is a sufficient excuse for 



offering to those who are its subjects, under the 
pretence of sympathy, treatment which every 
healthy and noble mind cannot but regard as 
shocking. If we were to lay down specific direc- 
tions for the treatment of the unfortunate^ simi- 
lar to that they are accustomed to receive, from 
many in the world, we should proceed thus : 

When you meet with a blind man, stare at 
him as much as you please. If he have a com- 
panion, no matter though that companion be a 
lady, stare at her also. If you can speak to him, 
interrogate him something after the following 
manner. " Are you totally blind ?" If answer- 
ed in the aflfirmative, test it by passing your 
hand several times before his eyes, — or any 
number of objects — as a knife, key, &c. If 
he wears spectacles, request him to raise them. 
When you look upon his bare sunken eyes, utter 
a groan ! This will have a fine effect. It will 
attract the attention of others, and make every 
one think your sympathy is enormous. Describe 
to the blind man with all your power, the mate- 
rial world. And then ask him — if he does not 
want to see it. If he says yes, tell him in the 
most dolefnl manner, you wish you could restore 
him te sight. But if he should manifest resig- 
nation to his lot, intimate to him, that he does 
so because of his great ignorance, or want of 
proper sensibility. You even ask him his age ; — 
if he has a family, — of how many members it 
consists, — if his wife and children can sec ; if 
yes — ^you can express your profound astonishment 
that any seeing lady would link herself with a 
blind man. Then proceed to describe the human 
form and face j the wondrous beauty of little chil- 
dren with their sweet smiles and innocent eyes. 
And .when you have done your utmost in this 
way, it would be well to ask him if he would not 
like to see his own children. You can also in- 
quire how he maintains himself — if he has laid 
up any money — and such other matters. But 
before your tender, sensibilities are exhausted, 
and that you may show to advantage your Chris- 
tian virtues, afl well as human sensibilities, ques- 
tion him upon his religious opinions. As like 
as not, you will find him a heretic. Here will 
be a fine opportunity for you to produce an ef- 
fect, by reminding him that the darkness of this 
life to which he is subjected, is not to be com- 
pared to the " outer darkness" of the next to 
which he will ])e consigned, if he does not be- 
lieve as you do. By this time you will probably 
be nearly exhausted. You can therefore assume 
a whining, mournful tone, repeat the expression 
of your deep interest in his w^are, and tell him, 
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if he is needy, you will help him. At the sam® 
time offering him a sixpence. You mnpt not be 
afraid ; he will not accept it. His refusal will 
give you an opportunity for reflection, that the 
anfortunate are incapable of appreciating such 
delicate and tender sympathies as you possess. 
We have witnessed all this done with very fine 
efiect, many a time in a railroad car. 

We have only a few more words to add on this 
subject. What is called good breeding in ciyil- 
ixed society, ought to protect the unfortunate 
from treatment such as we haye hinted at above. 
Becaase a man has no eyes, be ought not to be 
tormented by the impertinent or the vulgar and 
the unfeeling. We know of Wind men who can- 
not go to church, lectures or concerts, accompa- 
nied by any ladies of their families, because the 
fact of their blindness attracts the stupid gaze of 
the idle and the heartless. If a blind man can- 
not see this, the knowledge of it disturbs him. 
And of course it is not very agreeable to his com- 
panion. Now, if the world is to be reformed, we 
insist upon it, men oaght to commence just here. 
It may, perhaps, be thought that we are not just 
now in good humor with the world. To prove 
that we are, we will proceed to another and 
more agreeable subject. 

We will, howover, remark in passing, lest 
what we have already said should be misunder- 
stood, that we do not confound the want, or af- 
fectotion of sympathy, with a want of delicacy. 
Sympathy is an attribute of our common nature. 
Delicacy is a refinement, a polish imparted by 
culture. We may regret, and even pity the want 
of the latter ; the absence, or affectation of the 
former, can only excite our contempt. 

II. BLINDNESS. 

Somi one has said, the mistakes and blunders 
of mankind, were as appalling as their views and 
tiieir crimes. Whether this be so or not, we do 
not undertake to say. Blunders are of various 
kinds ; there are blunders of the learned and the 
ignorant ; blunders serious, and blunders comic- 
al. Those we have to relate belong to the last 
category. We have often been struck and amus- 
ed with the mistakes which the slightest reflec- 
tion might hare avoided, which those we are 
hrought in contact with, are ooi^tantly making. 
What, for instance, can be more ridiculous than 
to offer a blind man a light ? It is as absurd as 
it would be to serenade one who is deaf and 
dumb. Whether the latter is ever done, we know 
Bot— the fonoer we ore sure is often. Not 



long ago, while in Boston, we called at a bath- 
ing house, and ordered a bath. On being shown 
the room assigned us by the boy in charge, our 
hat came in contact, as we entered, with the gas 
light. Upon our remarking that we did not need 
the light, the boy informed us that be had given 
us the only room he had that had two lights, flis 
reason was, to use his own words, *• If gentle- 
men who have eyes, require one light, those with- 
out eyes, require more." His idea might be sta- 
ted thus : (We think our readers must admire 
the syllogism) A man with sight requires a light. 
A man without sight requires more light than a 
man vrith sight. Ergo, a blind man requires 
two lights. We are sure that boy will one day 
distinguish himself. 

But here is another instance. Some years ago, 
we spent a -few days with a clerical friend in 
Connecticut. The first night after our arrival, 
he conducted us to our room, placed a lighted 
lamp upon the table, and took leave of us for the 
night. We supposed he had made a common 
mistake in leaving the light. But to our sur- 
prise, he returned shortly after, and inquired 
*' if we could find the light to extinguish it, after 
we had done with it." We replied, if we could 
not, we were unable to understand how the light 
could be of any service to us. The double blun- 
der he had committed dawned upon his mind. 
Mistakes of this kind are as frequent as they are 
amusing. They show how little those who have 
eyes, comprehend the condition of the blind. 

But we have another anecdote of a somewhat 
different nature, too rich to be omitted he»^, as 
it will illustrate the ignorance and curiosity of a 
portion of mankind. Nothing is more common 
than to hear persons express their astonishment 
that the blind can do many things which the 
slightest reflection ought to convince them that 
they can do with the greatest ease. We have 
often been asked how we contrived to eat ; by 
which of course is meant, in the ordinary way 
with knife and fork. We remember on one oc- 
casion being invited to take tea with a clerical 
friend, we were compelled to decline, though the 
invitation was pressed with great warmth. A 
few days after we again met with our friend in 
the streets of Boston. He expressed his regret 
that we did not accept his invitation, saying that 
though wo might think his curiosity inexcusa- 
ble, yet both he and his family had a great de- 
sire to see how a blind man contrived to cat. I 
at once expressed my willingness to gratify him. 
And as we were in front of a fashionable restau- 
rant, I hinted (and the hint was at once accept- 
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ed) that I could satisfy him, if he would inyite 
me to dine with him. We entered the reetau- 
rant, and I called for the good things, and dis- 
posed of them with alacrity. My friend's curi- 
osity was thoroughly satisfied. He may again 
invite a blind man to tea ; but it will not be to 
find out how he contrives to eat. 

It would be easy to multiply anecdotes of this 
nature, which show how much more active is a 
desire to know than the habit of thinking. From 
how many ludicrous blunders would a little re- 
flection often save us. 

We have strung together these thoughts and 
facts for our summer contribution to the dear 
old Repository. When the flowers have faded, 
and the leaves have fallen from the trees, and the 
cold north wind sighs mournfully through their 
branches, we may write you again. Meantime, 
gentle reader, enjoy the summer while you may. 
As you wander in the open field, forget not those 
whosfe weary hours are passed in the close, sick 
chamber. Carry hither some of the wild flowers 
you find by the way. You will be more than 
repaid by the grateful smile that illumines the 
thin, pale lip and the languid eye. And when 
thy turn shall come to occupy the sick room, 
memory of kindnesses to others shall be more 
precious, more beautiful, more exquisite than a 
thousand flowers. 



DETACDED THOUGHTS. 



BT MBS. H. J. LEWIS. 



How exquisitely beautiful are the clouds that 
float languidly through the sea of summer blue, 
impelled by the softest breathings from the south, 
and adding the charm of their presence to the 
great carnival of Nature. They come and go, 
trailing light shadows over hills and fields, some- 
times melting away as we gaze, sometimes troop- 
ing off to gladden the sailor upon the shadowless 
sea, and always beautiful in their form and color 
and noiseless motit>ns. If the undevout astrono- 
mer be mad, what shall be said of him who rev- 
els amid this abundant beauty, this excess of 
melody, who inhales daily and nightly this per- 
fume that, like incense rises towards heaven, and 
feels not his whole soul penetrated with grati- 
tude towards Him from whose hand comes every 
good gift ! For the observing eye and nicely at- 



tuned ear, for the appreciating sonl, what ofc- ■ 
ing meet for his acceptance shall we piesen i! 

God speaks to ub in his most pcsrsaasife tc- 
cents when earth pots on her beautiful gsrounts. 
We surely recognise his voice in the low toned 
murmuring of the waves, in the gliding of tbe 
willow-fringed river, in the rippling of the mead- 
ow stream, in the clashing of the pendukms 
leaves, in the hum of the insect throng, in the | 
declining melodies of the prolonged twilight ; we '; 
surely see him every where; from the bloe done 
studded with night's panoply of stars, to the dim 
recesses of earth's most sheltered vale. 



** Hath God forgotten to be gracious?" Go 
out into the orchard whore white and colored 
bloom wreaths every twig and the air is heavy 
with perfume ; se^k on the borders of the wood 
for the meek violet, loveliest child of Spring ; 
cast your eyes over broad meadows carpeted with 
living green and dotted with flowers ; mark the 
bright hued birds as they dart in and out amid 
the tender ^reen of the willows or the firagrant 
blossoms ; listen to them as they fill the air with 
their rejoicings, and do you now believe that God 
has forgotten to be gracious ? 

By the graves of those we love, whose absence 
we deplore so much that even earth's spring-time 
glory is seen only through tears, we can siUIl fdd 
that we are neiiiier forsaken or fbrgotten. God 
was gracious when he took the weary and wound- 



Peacb be unto you ! — and peace caa still be 
ours. Earth has it not amid all her glory and 
beauty. Seek it not on mountain heights, m 
rayless caverns, in far ocean depths ; ask it not 
of the silent stars, of the winds that travel to 
and fro over sea and land. Ask it only of God, 
look for it only in the sanctuary of the sool. If 
it be not there, it exists not for you, but awaits 
your creating power in the invisible realm of 
mind. 

In the first hours of overwhelming sorrow the 
soul fails to recognise any light, but God sofas 
not this darkness to remain. In his own time 
and manner he pierces the gloom and admits the 
light from numerous unthought of sources, lays 
his powerful hand upon the surging tide within 
and checks its wild raging, bids new avenues of 
hope to discover themselves, and through wastei 
and storms leads the stricken heart to finid rest 
and consolation. 
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ed home, and he is not leas so to the bruifled reeds 
floating on the river of time. 



Each heart can find something in the Psalms 
of Darid in accordance with its own needs. They 
are hopeful and desponding, joyful and sorrow- 
ing, breathing the tendercst loTe and the darkest 
spirit of rcTenge, now instinct with the mercy 
that pervaded the teachings of Christ and anon 
overflowing with bitterness towards his enemies 
and tiioee of Israel. We soar with him in his 
triamphant thanksgivings, we abase ourselves in 
his humility, we walk with him through the vol- 
ley of the shadow of death fearing no evil, and 
the same rod and staff that comforted him we 
seek in our infirmity. 



Wstake the good from God's hands and weave 
of it garlands for our festivities and sing over it 
pseans of thanksgiving and our faith is of the 
calm and the sunshine ; but no sooner do we see 
a cloud, though it be no larger than a man's 
hand, than we would hide ourselves until the 
Btorm be past and beseech our Father to come to 
as, as if^ He were not alike present in all life's 
chan«R». 



Thebe may be morality without religion, but 
woe unto him who flatters himself that he is re- 
ligious while he uses unlawfully what is not his 
owa, and slips over the wrong he will not re- 
dresB ! He may deceive pastor and friends, but 
He who cannot be deceived will one day thunder 
in his ear, ** Wo ! unto you, hypocrite !" 



Let us use the beauty and glory of earth, so 
profusely shed around us, as aids to the better 
understanding of him who is alone our hope, our 
strength, our consolation. He brings the heal- 
ing balm of Nature to sooth our wounded hearts ; 
He brings her music to render our happi- 
ness more complete ; and in all and through all 
let us endeavor to read his purposes, and to fol- 
low the paths of peace toward which they point. 
I^t us go out daily and commune with him in 
his temple not made with hands, and meditate 
upon that noble temple where we hope to wor- 
ship him when the tide of earthly life has ebbed 
to its close. 



CuETST loved and was beloved most tend^ly 
and the perfume from this still blooming flower 
fjrom Eden must have filled the atmosphere in 



which he moves, and made it balm to a heart of- 
ten lacerated by ingratitude, hate and sorrow. 
We believe him therefore fully competent to 
share our joys, to sympathize in our love oT home 
and friends, to feel how deeply our souls are stir- 
red by melody, and with what tranquil happi- 
ness we regard all God's beautiful creations. 
The moon and stars that in the moonlight air so 
glorify their Maker, caught his rapt gaze in those 
clear eastern skies, and the thrill that we experi- 
ence at their sight was shared by him centuries 
ago upon Judea's hills. 



Unto our sorrows Jesus came most tenderly. 
Upon the brows of our beloved, so cold and still, 
he lays his finger and says, " Not dead but sleep- 
ing." Our heavy burdens of toil and care ho 
invites us to bring to him. When way-worn 
and weary, he takes us by the hand and whis- 
pers ** In my Father's house are many mansions." 
Thus is he all that we need in our varied journey 
of life. If we will accept him, he will become 
our strength in weakness, our guide in perplexi- 
ty, our joy in prosperity, our light in gloom, our 
priceless hope in death. Turn not away from 
his promises, for they are the only stable things 
left us amid the general passing away of all bu1> 
lunary possessions. If we reject him, where shall 
our souls find rest ? 



Paul's voice was hushed ages ago. The mul- 
titudes that waited upon Kis steps, long since 
have had all doubts dispelled ; their very dust 
lies buried beneath the accumulations of centu- 
ries, while the truths that he uttered have no 
past or future, but like Jehovah are from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. 

The preponderance is not with suffering and 
sorrow and disappointment, but with health and 
gladness and gracious answers to prayer. That 
God's kindness shall not depart from us, is the 
lesson taught by all the days that are gone. Each 
Spring with its sunshine and flowers, has called 
the violet from its wintry sleep, the leaf from the 
unfolding bud, the grass to mantle with its beau- 
ty the whole broad earth. Each Summer has 
perfected Spring's gracious beginnings, and fan- 
ned our heated brows with airs so sweet, we need- 
ed but to close our eyes and fancy ourselves in 
fabled Elysium. The morning light was herald- 
ed by multitudes of birds blending their wild 
songs, and the twilight fell upon the earth holily 
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with gentlj falling dews, and the coming forth 
of stars from the dim blue heaven. 

And who does not remember with a joy too 
deep and solemn for expression, the summer moon 
that shed such glory upon unlovely things ! How 
that silvery light trickled through the elm leaves 
and fell in broken fragments upon the grass, 
swayed lightly by the wind ! What a long, 
bright, glowing path it made upon the sleeping 
sea, and how the mariner in his frail bark blessed 
its guiding presence ! 



THE BITTER CUP. 



CHAPTBB I, 



Gat, blithesome woman ! print again the af- 
fectionate kiss upon the little upturned cheeks of 
thy sleeping boys ; arrange the pillows, tuck the 
clothes snugly around them, draw the curtains 
of their little bed ; yes, place a heated pillow 
under little Willie's head, for his cough is hoarse, 
breathe thy good night, and now wrap thy cloak 
and furs around thee and hasten away, for the 
coursers are waiting, the moonbeams invite thecj 
the gingling of bells hath its charm for thee, and 
the dancers would miss thee shouldst thou tarry 
long. Yes, with a merry laugh thou hast al- 
ready bounded to thy seat, and whilst thy hus- 
band, with a sad countenance, takes his place 
by thy side, thou knowest not the sorrow of his 
heart. Thou knowest not that he is bowed down 
with care, for he fain would spare thy heart a 
single pang ; yet for thy sake, for thy children's 
sake and for his own sake he must unburthen his 
mind this once, and then he promises to drop the 
subject forever ; for he knows it to be an exceed- 
ingly painful subject to thee, and heaven knows 
it is not less so to him ! 

And yet Effie, pray the All Father that the 
pain may never be deeper. 

Ah ! giddy woman ! Laugh not at his weak- 
ness, but give thy hand to lead his tottering steps 
from the fearful precipice toward which they are 
treading. 

Yes, his father's follies are fully before him, 
but oh ! the tempter hath fearful power. Lead 
him not into temptation, but lot the charms of 
home be sufficient for you both. Oh ! drag him 
not on to ruin ! 

He trcmbleth, for he knowcth his strength is 
small. Then listen to his pleadings ! Return 



with him to thy own hearth, for temptation en- 
tereth not there. The wine passes too freely in 
the festive hall, and thou knowest that it bring- 
eth desolation. Then, I pray thee once again, 
hear his pleadings ! He feareth to enter the so- 
cial circle to-night. Some strange foreboding of 
evil hauntcth his mind. Intoxication hath never 
yet bowed him down in shame and anguish to 
the dust, but to-night he feareth. He feeleth his 
weakness, ho feeleth the fangs of the adversary 
entering more deeply into his heart. And thou, 
his wife, canst laugh to scorn those warning 
fears ! 

And canst thou not yield the sweet anticipa- 
ted pleasure of this evening for thy husband's 
sake ? Nay ! and on the pleasure-creeted rock 
shall thy happiness be wrecked. 

CHAPTER II. 

And now Gilbert Alton let us take a peep into 
thy home and thy past life. Here on this gentle 
eminence, where the tall poplars stand like sen- 
tinels to guard the spot, where, when summer 
dons her robes, the green carpeted yard, sur- 
rounded by its snowy fence of exquisite work- 
manship is dotted over with shrubs and flowers, 
rich and rare ; where the crystal fountain throws 
aloft its pure and sparkling spray ; where the 
birds chant their sweetest songs among the over- 
arching boughs ; where the beholder can gaze at 
will over the blue lake, or green meadows and 
golden grain ; or if he choose, far away upon the 
dim city and see her smoking columns rolling up 
into the clouds and floating off upon the wind ; 
or he may tread within those walls and there be- 
hold lovely scenes in distant lands pencilled by 
the best artists, and various specimens of shells, 
minerals, insects and flowers, collected from all 
parts of the globe ; or, when weary of this, he 
may sit down and converse with numerous au- 
thors, for the library is large and well assorted. 
Here, Gilbert Alton, is thy home. This beautiful 
dwelling, with its surroundings, all this was 
saved from the wreck of thy father's immense 
wealth ; and how sadly now dost thou in memo- 
ry, turn leaf after leaf of his history, and there 
behold him treading onward and still onward 
in the path of ruin ! Little by little were bis 
millions wrested from him, till he, too, sunk be- 
neath the dreadful scourge of the drunkard ; and 
how painful to thy heart is the recollection of 
those terrible hours of watching by thy raving fa- 
ther's bedside ! But rest came upon him at last, 
and oh ! didst thou not then mentally vow never 
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again to touch the deadly draught ? But when 
agam mingling with the world thou wcrt weak 
and thine adversary was strong. Thou hadst not 
power to resist the cordial invitations of thy 
friends, and they who should have been the first 
to lead thee avray from the snare were the first to 
lend thee into it. Thou sawest thy danger with- 
out power to shun. Thy future loomed up dark 
and drear. No gentle mother to Watch thy er- 
ring steps, for her broken heart had long since 
hushed its throbbings in the quiet grave ; thy 
young and loving sister, too frail for the cold 
blast that swept over her, sought the green turf 
by the mother's side, and thou wert left alone in 
anguish to watch the rapidity of thy father's 
downward course. 

Oh ! how fervently didst thou then pray that 
thou too mightest sleep the long sleep of death. 
But no ! thou wert not destined thus young to 
lay down thine armor. A fearful strife lay be- 
fore thee. Thou must fight valiantly, or bow in 
shame to the yoke of slavery. The foe waiteth 
at the street comers, even at thy very door, to 
cast Ids galling chains upon thee. Be charmeth 
as a serpent- Beware ! already his spell is upon 
thee! 

But the voice of affection reachcth thine ear. 
There is magic in that voice. No longer hangs 
the sabk; pall of darkness over thy future. 
Bright visions of a happy home and a virtuous 
life, flit before thee, with the gentle, winning 
Effie Graham for thy guardisCta spirit. Yes, she 
bath listened with tearful eyes to the rehearsal 
of thy doubts and fears. She cherisheth a loving 
heart for thee. She hath promised to assist thee, 
to forget the dance and the gaieties of her past 
life, and do all in her power to render thy home 
happy. A;nd well hath she performed her part 
for a few years. But she was a gay creature, 
plucke«i from the gayest circle. Blame her not, 
then, that she wearieth of the sameness of home- 
life, and longeth for the excitement and pleasures 
of Ibrmer yt^ars ; blame her not that she idly 
dieameth thou hast outgrown that dreadful ap- 
petite, when in reality it only slumbercth ; blame 
her not that through the earnest solicitations of 
lier friends, she is prevailed upon to enter again 
the ft«tive hall and lead thc«, her husband, into 
temptation ; blame her not, after presning the 
maternal kiss upon the brows of her little sleej)- 
ers, she Icaveth them night after night alone in 
their innocent dreams. Nay, blame her not ; for 
she loveth the dance, and hath forgotten the 
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tempter's fearful grasp. But oh! beware! 
Death lurketh near. 



CHAPTER III. 

LoTSLT, enchanting creature ! thou art the 
oentre of all attraction, the gayest, happiest of 
all that gay assembly. Thy step is as the dan- 
cing fairy's, thy voice soft as an Eolian lute, thine 
eye vies with thy glittering jeweLi in brilliancy. 
Thy husband gazeth upon thee in mute astonish- 
ment, aye, and a thrill of joy penetrates the 
depths of his heart, — a thrill of joy, but a weight 
of sorrow resteth there also. 

He seeketh thy side, EflBe. He desireth to re- 
turn home. Go, woman ! go with him to the 
security of thy own hearth. Go for his sake ; 
go for the sake of thy children ; go for thy own 
sake. Oh, why may not some pitying angel lead 
thy elastic step to forsake the dance, and bear 
thee to the bedside of thy dying child ! 

Yes, wayward mother ! thy little Willie, thy 
latest bom, is now laboring under a fearful at- 
tack of croup ; his feverish form is tossing upon 
the pillow, his hoarse cough resounds dismally 
through the silent rooms, and his little dimpled 
hands arc raised as if pleading for a mother's 
care. But thou wilt return only to close the lit- 
tle suflerer's eyes in death ; for even now the 
kind angelic physician is administering the trans- 
porting draught. Then go with thy sorrowing 
husband. 

But no ! Thou art too happy ! Thou art intox- 
icated with pleasure ! Thou whirlest away in the 
vraltz and leavest thy husband to follow thy 
graceful movements with admiring eyes. Yet 
again he seeketh thee, and again urgeth thee to 
return with him ; and again art thou about to 
refuse. But what arresteth thine answer 7 Alas ! 
Thou readest too clearly that countenance to be 
mistaken ! The wine ! The wine ! is doing its 
work ! Worlds, worlds wouldst thou now give 
for the seclusion of thy own room ere the throng 
shall know the worst. With faltering step and 
anguished heart thou leavest those revelers for 
the wretched watchings of the night. Ah ! gid- 
dy cnmture, thy cup of pleasure hath been drain- 
ed and now a more wholesome cup awaiteth thee. 
Thy days of merriment are over and years of grief 
lie iKjforo thee. Pray, woman, pray for strength 
to bear thy coming sorrows, for the hand of af- 
fliction shall l)e laid heavily upon thee ! That 
graceful figure must be bowed, those clear and 
sparkling eyes dimmed andswolen with weeping, 
and those lily hands become sallow and callous- 
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ed with toil t even now they grasp the reins of 
those wild coursers and guide them to thy too 
long forgotten home. The abnost helpless hus- 
band is tenderly assisted into thine own door, 
thou leadest the wondering steeds to their stall 
and then retumest to him who no longer real- 
izes thy presence. But trouble cometh not single 
handed. Thou hcarest the hoarse cough and 
laboring breath of thy boy, and, frantic with 
grief, hasteneth to his bedside. One loving kiss 
he printeth upon thy brow, one upon the cheek 
of his little brother Freddy by his side, one long- 
ing look he casteth toward the door for him who 
cometh not to embrace his dying boy, and the 
gentle spirit wingcth its flight beyond the reach 
of care and sorrow. 

Alas ! poor, stricken mother ! Till morning's 
light thou watchcth alone by the living and the 
dead. The golden sunbeams stream in upon thy 
glittering jewels as if in mockery, and thou cast- 
est them from thee as loathsome reptiles. Thou 
pacest thine apartment with folded hands and 
compressed lips, pale as a statue. 

But when thy poor husband retumcth to con- 
sciousness, and beholdeth thy anguish and the 
little marble face before him, he woepeth like an 
infant ; and then is the fountain of thy own tears 
opened, and together ye weep above your darling 
sleeper. Ye weep for the dead ! Nay ! weep not 
for the dead, but for the living let your tears fall 
and your earnest prayers ascend. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Poor, miserable, degraded man ! Why art 
tliou here, in this loathsome den of drunkenness 
and crime ? Once, the low, vulgar and profane 
language of these, thy companions, would have 
been disgusting to thee ; but now, alas ! thou 
art sunk very low, and hast forgotten the happi- 
ness of a virtuous life. 

Years have passed since that fatfel night of thy 
fall, and downward and still downward hast thou 
trodden, dragging thy sorrow-stricken wife and 
helpless children from their lovely home to a mis- 
erable hut, there to work by day and sleep by 
night, till gaunt starvation stares them in the 
face. Yes, now thy children cry for bread when 
there is none to give. The hard earned coin thou 
hast stolen from its dcjwsit, for credit will no 
longer buy the deadly beverage, while the empty 
cupboard at home offers no morsels for thy starv- 
ing wife and children. 

But tliy transgressions are at an end. Even 
now while thou sleepest the deep sleep of drunk- 
enness, the pursued and frightened thief and 



counterfeiter is slipping his spoils into thy pock- 
et, and when the oflScers of the law proceed to 
search thy companions and thee thou fcarest not, 
for though thou art sunk too low, yet thou hast 
never been guilty of such a crime. With what 
horror then is thy heart filled, when thou eeest 
the missing articles drawn from thy pockets with 
that roll of counterfeit notes. Unhappy man ! 
In vain thou protesteet thine innocence. The 
crime is too evidently fixed upon thee, for none 
saw the guilty deed of the real criminal, and 
thou art dragged away to prison, there to await 
thy trial. 

Now do thy thoughts instinctively turn to thy 
waiting family. Yes, they wonder why thou 
tarriest so long. But the news of thy arrest 
spreads like wild-fire, and they hear from heart- 
less lips the dreadful truth. 

Oh ! what wouldst thou not give to be with 
them, to tell them of thy innocence ! And now 
cometh the remembrance of the past. Oh ! for 
one hour from those happy days ! But no 1 they 
are gone, and gone forever ! That lovely home, 
thy affectionate wife, those merry children, thy 
poor little innocent Willie, now no longer of 
earth, these are pictures in thy mental vision as 
blessings forever fled, and thou exclaimest in an- 
guish, ** Ah ! my Eflie I my darling EIBe ! wilt 
thou believe me, thy poor, deluded huslmnd, 
guilty of so dire a deed ? And wilt thou teach 
our children to despise their unhappy father? 
Oh ! for one hour to convince thee of my inno- 
cence I These iron bars ! Yes, I am caged like a 
criminal, aye, and called one, too ! My nearost 
friends shun me, and wilt thou, my Effic?" 

Nay, Gilbert Alton, thy own Effie hath still a 
woman's heart, though it hath been severely tri- 
ed. She even now secketh an entrance to thy 
cell. She alone believeth thee innocent and she 
will teach thy children to love thee when thou 
art far away in thy gloomy prison cell. Nay, 
Alton, repine not that these chains have been 
forged for thee, they shall brrak tlie more stub- 
born shackles that have so long bound thoe. 
Murmur not that, as a convict, thou shalt spend 
some of thy best years in the iwnitentinry ; aye, 
they shall be the best, the most profitable years 
of thy life. Thou shalt come forth from the cru- 
cible well refined. 

CHAPTER v. 

Kind reader, let us pass over the six years of 
Mr. Alton's prison life ; they were years of peni- 
tence and tears, and good resolutions ; and f^c'a 
were years of toil, but of better cheer, for her 
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hard earned money was no longer wrested from 
her to appease that dreadful thirst, and she look- 
ed forward with a hopeful heart to the time of 
his return, a reformed man. JSor did she look 
in vain. 

Let us enter once again that bright home in 
which wc first found them. 
I Yes, Gilbert and Effie Alton, we find jou here 
again, and these smiling children. This young 
man with pale and thoughtful brow, poring so 
intently over his book, is Freddy ; and these two 
sonny browed girls just verging into womanhood, 
arc the children of those years of sorrow. Joy 
again sitteth at your hearthside. The dance and 
the wine are alike forgotten. 

Thou, the convict, hast returned an honorable 
and an honored man. The thief hath been 
brought to justice for other crimes, and confessed 
the wrong done thee, thy friends no longer turn 
away in scorn, but are anxious to repair the in- 
juries thou hast so severely felt. And thou, £f- 
fie, the gay, frolicksomc Effie of the early^part of 
this tale, the sorrowing, toil-worn woman of la- 
ter years, art now a happy wife and mother 
teaching thy children lessons of usefulness and 
virtue. Your house hath not the decorations of 
former years ; it is plainly but neatly and com- 
fortably furnished. One little ornament alone, 
adorns the mantle. Let us take a nearer view. 
It is the image of a little angel with spreading 
wings. That sweet, cherubic face — surely we 
have seen it before ! Yes, it is the child-face of 
little Willie. A scroll is grasped in one little 
dimpled hand while the finger of the other is 
pointing to the lines inscribed theron. It is the 
pledge written in a smooth, legible hand and 
signed by each member of that happy family. 
Verily the little Willie hath been on an errand of 
love, and now, with up-turned eyes and joy-lit 
coontenance he is just spreading his snowy pin- 
ions to soar away to his native heaven with the 
glad tidings. 

And who hath been the artist that wrought so 
lovely a design ? Ah there is genius heaped up in 
that maffiive forehead of Freddy's ! There was 
ever carried in his heart a life-like counterpart of 
his little dead brother, and it was his brain that 
eoQoeived, and his hand that vnrought the lovely 
work. He will yet stand high among the artists 
of the land. 

Ye are now a happy household. Let not the 
tempter again wile yon from the path of virtue 
and peace. 

X. w. p. 



SUMMER RECORDS. 

Whkn roses drop their latest leaves 

And mid-summer is nigh, 
A pale blue flower amid the grass 

Our jealous eyes espy. 

We call it ** summer's first grey hair ^' 

" Not ready yet,** we say, 
And spitefully our sickle cuts 

The ill-starred thing away. 

But now it stands erect and firm 

Amid the seedy gross, 
And bids us with defiant look 

See summer glories pass. 

Ah yes ! decay is on the leaves ; 

But still a thousand joys 
Are registered upon our hearts 

That autumn ne'er destroys. 

And some, they valiantly stand out 

And every line descry. 
Like trees upon the green hill-tops 

Against the sunset sky. 

A moonlight eve upon a lawn 
Flecked with the towering trees. 

Sweet interchange of thought with friends 
Long tried, are some of these. 

An idle summer afternoon — 

A pleasant pause in life — 
With book and chat we heeded not 

The elemental strife. 

A week within a quiet nook. 

With not a thought to mar. 
When answered heart to heart, and let 

Its ** side door'* stand (gar. 

A calm and holy sabbath eve 

Within the green-wood dim. 
When fipom a band of worshipers 

Rose prayer and praise and hymn. 

All these outlive the summer-time 

Without a touch of grey. 
So bristle at me, pale blue flowers ! 

I care not what you say. 



B. A. B. 



SomervUle, Mass, 
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THE WOODS. 

There is no restorativo of the frame, or sweet 
diversion to the mind, like a day in the woods. 
The effect of roaming a treeless plain, or riding 
over a cultivated region, is entirely different. 
There is a certain tranquility and balm in the 
forest, that heals and calms the fevered spirit, 
and quickens the languid pulses of the weary and 
disheartened with the breath of 'hope. Its in- 
fluence on the animal spirit is remarkable : and 
the senses released from the din and monotonous 
limits of streets and houses, luxuriate in the 
breadth of visjion, and the rich variety of form, 
hue, and odor, which only scenes like these af- 
ford. As we walk in the shadow of lofty trees, 
the repose and awe of heart that breathes from a 
sacred temple gradually lulls the tide of care, and 
exalts despondency into worship. As the eye 
tracks the flickering light glancing upon herbage, 
it brightens to recognize the wild flowers that are 
associated with the innocent enjoymehts of child- 
hood ; to note the delicate blossom of the wild 
hyacinth, see the purple asters wave in the 
breeze, and the scarlet berries of the winter-green 
glow among the dead leaves, or mark the circling 
flight of the startled crow, and the sudden leap 
of the squirrel. 

We pause unconsciously to feel the springy vel- 
vet of the moss clump, pluck up the bulb of the 
broad-leaved sanguinaria, or examine the star- 
like flower of the liverwort ; and then lifting our 
gaze to the canopy beneath which we lovingly 
stroll, greet, as old and endeared acquaintances, 
the noble trees in their autumn splendor, — the 
crimson dog- wood, yellow hickory, or scarlet ma- 
ple, whose brilliant hues mingle and glow in the 
sunshine, like the stained windows of an old Go- 
thic cathedral : and we feel that it is as true to 
fact as to poetry that ** the groves were God's 
first temples.*' Every fern at our feet is as 
daintily carved as the frieze of a Grecian col- 
umn ; every vista down which we look wears 
more than Egyptian solemnity ; the withered 
leaves rustle like the sighs of penitence, and the 
lofty tree-tops send forth a voice like prayer. 
Fresh vines encumber withered aged trunks, sol- 
itary leaves quiver slowly to the earth, a twilight 
hue chastens the brightness of noon, and all 
around is the charm of a mysterious quiet and se- 
clusion that induces a dreamy and reverential 
mood ; while health seems wafted from the bal- 
samic pine and the elastic turf, and over all 
broodA the serene blue firmament. 

[//. T. Tuckemum, 



THE OPES SKY. 

It is a strange thing how little, in general, 
people know about the sky. It is the part of 
creation in which nature has done more for the 
sake of pleasing man — more for the Bole and ev- 
ident purpose of talking to him, and teaching 
him, than in any other of her works ; and it is 
just the part in which we least attend to her. 
There are not many of her other works in which 
some more material or essential purpose than the 
mere pleasing of men, is not answered by every 
part of their organization ; but every essential 
purpose of the sky might, so far as we know, be 
answered, if, once in three days or tliereal>outfi, a [ 
great ugly black rain cloud were brought up over 
the blue, and everything well watered, and so all 
left blue again till next time, with perhaps a film 
of morning and evening mist for dew. And in- 
stead of this, there is not a moment of any day 
of our lives when nature is not producing scene 
after scene, picture after picture, glory after glo- 
ry, and working still upon such exquisite and 
constant principles of the most perfect beau ty , 
that it is quite certain that it is all done for us, 
and intended for our perpetual pleasure. And 
every man, w^hcrever placed, however far from 
other sources of interest or of beauty, has this 
doing for him constantly. The noblest scenes of 
the earth can be seen and known but by few ; it 
is not intended that man should live always in 
the midst of them ; he injures them by his pres- 
ence, he ceases to feel them, if he be always with 
them ; but the sky is for all ; bright as it is, it 
is not ** too bright nor good for human nature's 
daily food." Sometimes gentle, sometimes ca- 
pricious, sometimes awful ; never the same for 
two moments together ; almost human in its pas- 
sions — spiritual in its tenderness — almost di- 
vine in its infinity, its appeal to what is immor- 
tal in us as distinct as its ministry of chastise- 
ment or of blessing to what is mortal is essential. 
And yet we never attend to it, we never make 
it a subject of thought, but as it has to do with 
our animal sensations ; we look upon all by 
which it speaks to us more clearly than to 
brutes, upon all which bears witness to the inten- 
tion of the Supreme, that we are to receive more 
from the covering vault than the light and the 
dew which we share with the weed and the 
worm, only as a succession of meaningless and 
monotonous accident, too common and too pain- ' 
f ul to be worthy of a moment of watchfolnoss or 
a glaniSe of admiration, 

[Ruskin, 
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How mncli of oar enjoyment depends upon time and 
place ; now if there is any one thing we enjoy more 
than another, it is a shower. But there are certain 
conditions necessary to this ei\}oymcnt. In the first 
place, we must be where we can watch its approach ; 
we wish to see how the cloud grows blacker and 
blacker, and extends itself, and roUs up its edges, 
and gathers strength as it comes moving on with 
riow dignity and majesty, till the sky is almost 
wholly obscured saving the eastern horizon, in which 
oft-times there is a strip of blue, looking as calm and 
peaceful and undisturbed as a summer's sea. Then 
we like to watch for the first drops, then the deluge 
of rain ; then tJie commotion, the breaking up, the 
parting and rolling off of the clouds, the strips of blue 
between the breakages, and finally, the bow of prom- 
ise spanning the east 

Now in the city, you see nothing of all this ; you 
notice that it grows darker, you fiucy once in a while 
yoa see a flash of lightning^ and occasionally amid the 
din of wheels, you think you hear a clap of thunder ; 
you look overhead, the sky is blue, for the tall build- 
ings hide the black cloud. All at once the little patch 
of blue is overcast, all at once it rains, and you seek 
for shelter under some friendly awning or in some 
convenient doorway. Now the rain pours down, the 
gutters are little rivers, the sidewalks are wet and 
splashy, people go hurrying by, carts, wagons, omni- 
buses, coaches, are driven at a tremendous rate 
through the streets, and it seems as if every body had 
rushed out of doors at the fidling of the first drop of 
water. Tou stand under your shelter watching for 
an omnibus, they pass you bound for every place but 
tlie desired one, and when at last the wished for name 
greets your eye, you find the vehicle is crowded to its 
utmost capacity. If you are a suburban, you reach 
home wet, draggled, miserable, ju6t in time to see the 
eon breaking through the clouds ; clouds aU gold, 
crimson and purple, the grass and trees fresh and 
bright ; and you bemoan your lot in losing all the 
beauty, and having all the discomfort of the shower. 
Neither is it ikvorablc to the eiyoyment of a shower 
to have it overtake'you coming from church. The 
discomfort of having one*8 Sunday apparel ruined, is 
very apt to make one blind to the beauty of sky and 
doud. When one is stepping daintily from stone to 
stone to save the French kid boot or slipper, one can- 
not admire the oatUne and coloring of a cloud ; and 
tboogh we may put up our sunshade, wluch may pro- 
tect the diminutive bonnet, yet to endeavor with such 
an artide to shield any other part of a lady's drees. 



would be like protecting a hencoop with a mushroom. 
We remember being caught in a shower coming from 
church, though we were riding to be sure and were 
not so much exposed. It was in Chicago, and any 
one who has rode through the streets of that city will 
appreciate the comfort of our situation in trying to 
outstrip a shower. We urged on the horse, poor fel- 
low he ploughed through the sand well, and we flat- 
tered ourselves we should escape, and we well nigh 
accomplished our purpose ; but when just within sight 
of the house down came the rain. In common lan- 
guage •» it never rained harder." As well might we 
have jogged along at our leisure, for here we were 
right at the house, but it was impossible to alight in 
such a deluge. So we sat and waited, but poor, un- 
easy mortals we could not wait long. We had one um- 
brella, so the most venturesome mode a desperate at- 
tempt to reach the house. Not being wholly washed 
away, the umbrella was sent back, and one by one we 
reached the house, but such drenched beings as we 
were ! The color fh)m the green silk curtains of the 
carriage had run down our white shawls and collars, 
the mud fh)m the wheels we had brought away on 
our skirts, our slippers were fVill of gravel, only our 
bonnets, thanks to the fashion of the day, had es- 
caped. 

We have been overtaken in the woods by a shower, 
and we do not think this a fiivorable situation to en- 
joy its beauty. The tall trees hide the sky and ofier 
but a poor protection firom the rain. How well do we 
remember, when on a huckleberry excursion, being 
overtaken by a thunder shower. How we run along 
close at the heels of an elder cousin, talking to our- 
selves all the way in our fright, as she afterwards af- 
firmed much to our chagrin. 

Our last experience of being "caught out in a 
shower" was at a pic-nic. It was a fine morning 
when our company started, although there had been 
rain, and some clouds still hung about butnot enough 
to give much alarm. As we stood at the station wait- 
ing for the cars, we could but notice how clean and 
fresh every body looked, in their nice muslin dresses, 
brood hats, and thin coats. How merrily we piled 
into the cars, and how joyfully disembarked at the 
grove, where the company soon spread themselves 
through the woods. The swings were soon filled, and 
the ftodango in f\ill operation, while the merry sound 
of the music invited the danoers to their sport. Going 
a little way apart, but where we could still see the 
company, we seated ourselves on a bench between two 
large trees and took our book. For what else could 
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we do 7 Swing wo could not, nor ride in the firndan- 
go, head and stomach equally rebelled against these ; 
dancing was impossible for us when so many young 
people were present, conversation was out of the ques- 
tion when every body was running hither and thith- 
er, so we made ourselves very happy and contented 
with our book. By and by we heard a roll of thun- 
der, surely we were mistaken, wo could see no cloud, 
all was blue above us. Dinner time came, and the 
sky grew darker and the thunder more frequent, and 
there was now no question but we were to have a 
shower, and we gathered into the building. Very 
merry still we were, it was so fortunate to be so well 
provided for. How crowded we were, but then how 
convenient to have so nice a shelter. Soon it began 
to rain. We laughed the merrier, there is something 
pleasing in looking out upon the rain when nicely 
protected yourself. The rain came faster, and by and 
by something dropped upon us from above, wo looked 
up and a drop of water fell into each eye ; we looked 
around and we found our experience was the experi- 
ence of others. Drop after drop fell down our neck and 
shoulders, there was no doubt upon the subject, our 
roof leaked ! So we crowded towards the centre of the 
building. But every body could not stand in the cen- 
tre, and even here it was not perfectly tight Some 
put up umbrella^, some raised their sunshades, and 
some in desperation ** stood and took it." Some 
pushed, some fretted, some cried, many laughed, some 
sung, and some grew pale as the lightning flashed and 
thunder rolled. Still it rained and poured, and still 
we stood in a squeezed, melted, heated, drenched, un- 
comfortable mass, for sometliing near an hour. Then 
it broke away a little, and some went out, and we 
breathed again. Then were displayed wilted sun- 
bonnets, and lopped hats, and wet garments, and 
soaked shoes and soiled stockings. Then we adjourn- 
ed to a more commodious and safer building to wait 
for the cars. What a looking company we were, we 
who had started so fresh and bright in the morning ! 
Some like the wise virgins had taken their umbrellas 
and overshoes with them, but not many. 

Still the whole scene bore very strongly on the lu- 
dicrous. No one seemed to feel very wretohed, they 
laughed, and talked, and joked, and told riddles, and 
kept up their spirits wonderfully ; and as to appear- 
ance one could not laugh at another. We shall al- 
ways respect the crinoline for the good service it per- 
formed this day, it proved a stedfast friend, for what 
a wilted, dejected appeamnce all those damp, unstarch- 
ed muslin dresses would have presented, had it not 
been for the never failing hoops. 

We went aboard the cars in a drenching rain, we 
got out at the depot in a drenching rain, and when 
we walked home there was no perceptible change in 
the weather. We saw many amusing things while 
waiting for our escort home. A gentleman came and 
brought an umbrella to a young lady. " Did you not 



bring my overshoes?** she inquired. "No, I did 
not know you wanted them, I only brought an um- 
brella.'* Perhaps the young lady did not utter an 
exclamation of impatience, but if she did, it was ex- 
cusable, for we glanced down to her feet as she took 
the umbrella, and we saw she had on white stookingB 
and the very thinnest of bronie kid Uppers ; then we 
looked up and. saw she had on her head a straw 
hat which was completely covered with oak leaTcs 
plaited thickly together. Now the idea of putting an 
umbrella over such a hat, and waking through the 
mud and wet with feet thus daintily clad, was alto- 
gether too much for our risibilities, and we laughed 
aloud ; and wo think if the lady was not too much 
vexed, she laughed also. Thus ended the pic-nic 

While we write, the black clouds are rolling up finom 
the north, and the thunder is muttering in the dis- 
tance, but safe in our house we can enjoy the shower. 
But while the pageant is preparing we will endeavor 
to describe what we saw last night We were read- 
ing the newspapers when a iVnend says to us, " Come 
out here, if you wish to see the White Mountains." 
Not expecting to make the trip this summer, we starts 
ed. ♦* There they are," said he, pointing to the north , 
where great masses of thick, fleecy clouds lay piled 
up one above another, their summits relieved by the 
setting sun, and the fiikrther side and base darker in 
the shadow. ** Do the White Mountains look like 
those?** "Yes, those darker ones especially, see 
how the peaks rise one above another. I can imagine 
I am looking at them now." How beautiful th^ 
were, beautiful in shape and coloring, and their pecu- 
liar softness and fleeciness. Farther to the east were 
other clouds towering up towards the zenith, and 
darker at the base and of a more dazzling whiteness 
at the summit, but just so soft and fleecy, and piled 
up in the same way. In the west, the sun was set- 
ting as in a sea of fire, not a cloud was in the whole 
western heavens, all was one wide expanse of rich, 
bright, golden hue, indescribable to speak of, glorious 
to behold. The sun seemed to emit a sort of golden 
mist or haze which streamed up to the zenith and glo- 
rified all the earth beneath. Looking towards the 
south, there were the clouds again, soft, thick, fleecy, 
piled one above another like the others, but here the 
rich coloring of the western sky was reflected on th&n^ 
and they were tinged with purple, and gold, and sal- 
mon, and all gorgeous colors. 

We drank in all this beauty, and then thought of 
the dull, dreary, leaden days we had experienced, and 
our fiuth in the law of compensation was strengthen- 
ed. An hour or two later all this pageant had &ded, 
only one or two long, fiaint streaks of crimson re- 
maned in the west, the stars were shining plaoidly, 
and night was foiling down upon the earth. 

The shower has passed over with but little rain, 
but we expect there will be a grand display at the 
hour of sunset A glorious rainbow has just fiided 
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from the east. Good and great is He •* who aetteth 
his bow in the clouds,*' and «• watereth the earth 
with showers." 



NoKA Perbt sends us a tender poem that will ap- 
peal to the hearts of many parents. It was suggested 
by the death of two little relatiyes — her brother's 
ehildren. The funeral was appointed for the little 
girl on Sunday, at noon, and when the friends came 
some one was stationed at the door to tell them the 
services were postponed on account of the illness of the 
little boy. At night he too died. 

Whek the baby died, we said 
With a sudden secret dread — 
Death, be merciful and pass ! 
Leave the other ! but alas. 

While we watched, he waited there — 
One foot on the golden stair. 
One hand beckoning at the gate, 
'Till the home was desolate. 

Friends sa:y, " It is better so 
Clothed in innocence to go ;" 
Say, to ease the parting pain. 
That " your loss is but their gain." 

Ah ! the parents think of this, — 
But remember more, the kiss 
From the little rose red lips, 
And the print of finger tips 

Left upon a broken toy. 
Will remind them how the boy 
And his sister charmed the days 
With their pretty *winsome ways. 

Only Time can give relief. 
To the weary, lonesome grief ; 
God's sweet minister of pain. 
Then shall sing of loss and gain. 



Wk recently received a poem fW>m Rev. A. G. Lau- 
BiB, dated "At Sea ;" but by some slip of our scis- 
sor we lost two lines while preparing it with some 
other copy to send to the printer, and only discovered 
our carelessness after we had dropped our cuttings 
into the fire. In place of it we will make an extract 
from one of his letters ixicently published in the Trum- 
pet This Sunday at sea, the tender thoughts of 
home, and the grand description of the surging deep, 
need no rhyme to give them beauty and pathos. 

"Sunday, 20th June. — Twenty minutes pa«t 12 
M., here, or about 10 o'clock in Charlestown. My 
Sunday School in full worship. God bless the baii-ns, 
and the lad and lassie teachers. Now they are pray- 



ing the Lord's prayer, and I bow my hea<l on the 
cabin table, and our souls all meet round the throne 
of * Our Father in Heaven.' That common prayer, 
of all, and for all, which all may use, with like fitness, 
the white headed grandfather, and the golden haired 
child, what a prayer it is. I wish that not only in 
our Sunday Schools, but in our churches, we would 
all introduce it in some part of our service, and in- 
stead of our minister praying at his people, have pas- 
tor and people together pray to the Father of them 
all. 

A quarter from two o'clock here. Half past eleven 
at home. Church are singing the last hymn. We 
have had service here, and now I am having it again 
with my din, din folk at home, and God is blessing 
us together. 

A glorious day, though cloudy.^ High wind aft, 
and seas leaping like the horses of the desert, exult- 
ing, and tossing snow white waves all around us. It 
is very grand, "They go up by the mountains, 
they go down by the valleys, unto the place which thou 
hast founded for them ; for he commandeth and rais- 
eth the stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves 
thereof, they mount up to the heavens, they go down 
again to the depths," Niagara is as nothing to this. 
Those who go down to the sea in ships, do indeed see 
His wonders in the deep. I feel as if I would fain 
ride on the heave of every wave. They seem so solid 
and strong; they thrust themselves up sometimes into 
what look like thrones of majesty inviting one to 
mount, but immediately they disbolve, and sink into 
a swale all tremulous, and creeping, and mingling, 
and wallowing. » » » ♦ 

Sunday night, half past ten here, and about half 
past seven at home, and my bairns are at their Sun- 
day night's worship, mamma leading, or may be 
Charlie ; and wee Effie reads her verses and prays 
her prayer with Kennie and the rest, and I am with 
them and God. The sea still high, and the wind. We 
are running eleven knots an hour. Went out, and 
stood and saw, and shouted a Psalm. Lord God Al- 
mighty ! How glorious thou art on the deep, * thy 
great and wide sea.' What might and splendor, as 
the sun, for the first time to-day visible, just at his 
setting, flung his long glories over the foaming hills, 
and the blue hollows of the broad tumult. And how 
grandly, after heaving up the stem, and shouldering 
the long keel beneath, did one mighty wave after an- 
other, lift the prow, and climb up, up, up, all its back 
wallowing and shaking, higher and higher yet, re- 
joicing, till it seemed to burst in very ecstasy, and 
fling its foam asunder till it fell back in long white 
wrinkles on the subsiding surge, and gradually dark- 
ened into the blue swale between the heights. Oh 
wonderful and mighty sea ! Oh wonderful and mighty 
God, who to-day surely walked upon the waves. To 
me it seemed as when his foot touched each wave, it 
rose with conscious joy of its divine burden, and sank 
away again as he passed on, and needed it no more. 
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I I thank him for a holy day. Worship again to-day 
I in the cabin, and forward in the afternoon. Alto- 
gether a day to bo remembered.'* 



Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, M. 
A., the incumbent. Third scries. From the 
second London edition. Boston : Ticknor & 
Fields. 

The former series of these admirable sermons have 
been noticed in our columns, and the copious extract! 
we have from time to time mode from their pages bear 
testimony that they are among our most fevorite read- 
ing. The Memoir of the lamented author appended 
to the present series, and an engraving from a bust 
sculptured after death, give it additional value. 

The Memoir is just such an one as we might wish 
could be written of the intellectual and liberal think- 
er, and the life of the man is in perfect harmony with 
the words he utters. Despite a nervous sensibility 
and an almost feminine delicacy of feeling, his " un- 
utterable admiration of heroic daring'* led him in 
early life to prefer the army as a profession ; but 
while waiting for a commission, friends who saw the 
depth of his religious, intellectual and moral nature, 
persuaded him to enter the Church instead. To a 
mind like his, inclined to idealize and exaggerate ev- 
ery thing noble and good, the transition from a sol- 
dier to a minister of the Gospel of Peace, was not 
strange or startling. " It was another field of action, 
a fresh pha^e of duty, nothing more ; there was still 
work to be done, principles to be vindicated, * the 
right' to be battled for ;" and in his intrepid advo- 
cacy of truth, and his unflinching scorn of error and 
bigotry, the traits of the soldier — the soldier of the 
Cross — are pre-eminent One peculiar attraction of 
his preaching was its intellectuality ; but this was 
subservient to the higher graces of tlie Christian ; 
and though a minister of the Church of England, and 
attached to her institutions, he was free from big- 
otry, and his heart glowed with the liberal and com- 
prehensive spirit of Christianity, and he accepted ea- 
gerly the truth under every form and condition. But 
underlying and permeating all this power as a think- 
er and preacher was his sympathy and compassion for 
his fellow men. To the exquisite sensibility that per- 
vaded his sermons may be attributed the universal 
admiration bestowed upon them. 

In the midst of a brillumt career, surrounded by 
the high-born and aristocratic, he gave the sympa- 
thies of his noble heart and the powers of his rare el- 
oquence to elevate the condition of the working men. 
And the sacredness with which his memory is held by 
them, is expressed in a request of the members of the 
Mechanic Institute to take charge of the little garden 
that surrounds his monument. In a beautiful poem 



at the close of this volume, written on the anniversa- 
ry of the author's death, are portrayed all the graces 
of the man and the Christian. 

Two other small volumes of Robertson's works — 
one Addresses and Lectures, the other Thoughts, 
Fragments, Translations, &c., are now preparing for 
publication, and a fiivorite niche will this series of 
books fill in the library of every lover of pure liberal 
thought and clear spiritual insight 

The Christian Helper : or, Gospel Sermons for 
Congregations and Families. Issued b^ dircc^ 
tion of the General Convention of Universol- 
ists. Boston : James M. Usher, 37 Cornhill. 

This is the third volume of Sermons issued by the 
publisher in fulfilment of his pledge to the General 
Convention, ** and as a sign of his fiiith in the impor- 
tance and ultimate success of the system of * Religious 
Help,' of which it is a part" 

It bears evidences of good editorship, and the com- 
piler has brought to his aid many who are not new on 
our list of clergymen, but whose names have seldom 
appeared upon the printed page, and the reader feels 
that he has the best thoughts of many whose voices 
he may not hope to hear. An appropriate scripture 
lesson and a prayer accompanies each sermon, and 
the clear large type recommends tne volume for fam- 
ily or social uses. 

One Hundred Songs of Scotland : Music and 
Words. Boston : Published by Oliver Ditson 
& Co., 227 Washington Street. 

Here we have arranged in Inusical order the nu- 
merous old songs that have hitherto floated around 
us, free as the melody of the birds and as oral as the 
songs of the troubadours. Many of these little wild 
airs look like civilized gipsies in their trim musical 
measure, and the lovers of the dear old Scotch songs 
will give a warm welcome to this new publication. 



In referring to the August No. the reader wiU find 
a poem on the page preceding the editor's table. It 
was placad there by the printer to fill out the column, 
and the best part was omitted. Now as we never like 
to leave the reader to ** smell the mould above the 
rose," we add here the two concluding verses which 
are entitled "April." 

Again has come the spring-time. 

With the crocus's golden bloom. 
With the smell of the fresh-turned earth-mould. 

And the violets' perfume. 

gardener ! tell me the secret 

Of thy flowers so rare and sweet ! — 

— ** I have only enriched my gjirtlen 
With tlie black mire from the street" 
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Farxer Brown sat at his door in the evening 
twilight, looking with a contented expression on 
his sunburnt foce, over his well tilled acres. At 
his left, were orchards of fruit trees ; and at his 
right, rich meadow lands, where the grass knee 
deep and swaying gracefully to the evening 
breeze, seemed waiting for the scythe of the 
mower. Mabel, his daughter, stood close at his 
aide, but she wasn't looking at the fruit trees 
Dor the meadows, nor yet at the evening sky pur- 
ple and gold with the last beams of the sun. 
HtTeye was fixed upon the curve of the road just 
where it seemed to emerge from a clump of 
pines. By and by a form is seen coming up the 
road, and then Mallei's eyes are on the orchards, 
the meadows, the sky, anything but that single 
form, for which she had so evidently been watch- 
ing. 

Her father also sees the figure approaching, 
for he says ** There is the minister coming." 
The minister now opened the little gate and com- 
ing op to the farmer says, ** A pleasant evening 
Mr. Brown, after such an oppressive day," and 
be gave his hand to the farmer and his eyes to 
the farmer's daughter. 

" Yes, yes it is somewhat cooler, but I prophe- 
sy we shall have a hot, dry spell now ; thus far, 
wc have had a very wot season, I never before 
saw the grass in that west meadow lot any thing 
near so thick and heavy as now. But we shall 
be in it long before the sun is up to-morrow." 
' " You commence haying then to-morrow ?" 
" Yes, by goo<l rights I should have begun Sat- 
urday, as the grass was all ready to cut, but I 
knew if I did, I and my men must work on Sun- 
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day, and I don't like to do that when I can help 
it." 

** I wish others had followed your example, I 
saw that our friend Smith's pew was empty." 

** Yes, Smith no doubt thought this day's work 
clear gain ; he told me I was foolish to let my 
grass stand another day." 

During this conversation the minister had, no 
doubt unconsciously, stepped by the good farmer 
and was now standing by Mabel's side. The eve- 
ning shadows deepened, the purple faded from 
the clouds, the crimson from the sky, the evening 
star came out in the west, while a little abovo 
hung the new moon like a etender crescent of sil- 
ver. Good Farmer Brown rose, saying ** he 
would go into the house and go to bed, as he 
must be up betimes in the morning." 

So Mabel and the minister sat in 'the door- way 
of the old brown farm house conversing in low 
tones. 

Mabel Brown loved the minister, of the little 
village, and as Mabel would never have given 
her love unsought, we must infer that the minis- 
ter had said to his fair parishioner, ** Let us love 
one another." There was no thought of mar- 
riage as yet, for Robert Barry was young, scarce- 
ly through his collegiate course, and neither he 
nor Mabel, considered it any cross to their happi- 
ness that some years must elapse lx?fore circum- 
stances would be favorable for their union. 

Long before the sun rose over the eastern hills, 
Farmer Brown was in the meadows with his band 
of mowers. The wet, heavy grass fell beneath 
the long sweep of the scythes wielded by stout 
arms, and ere the hour of breakfast, the tall grass 
that leaned so gracefully in the breeze the day 
before, was laid low. 

The sun rose and his beams wore hot and 
scorching. '* A fine hay day," said the farmer, 
as he took off* his hat and wiped his sweaty brow. 
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Resting for a few minutes on the hay fork he 
held in his hand, he said, addressing one of the 
men, "Some of this will be ready to get in to- 
night, won't it Griffin ?" 

** Some of it will have to go in or be wet, I 
fancy,'* said the man addressed, who was just 
setting down the great brown stone jug filled with 
water from the spring. 

** Do you see signs of showers?" 

" I feel them," said he, as he turned again to 
his work. 

"0, you are mistaken Griffin, we are going to 
have a dry spell, I told the minister so kst night." 

" It will rain before night," said Griffin, de- 
cidedly. For a moment all hands stopped and 
looked up to the sky. There were no clouds sav- 
ing a few white fleecy things scarcely worthy 
the name. 

** If any body else said so," said one of the 
workmen, ** I should laugh at him, but Griffin is 
as good as an almanac, and if he says, look out 
for a shower, we might as well get our team and 
make ready for it." 

All day there had been a light breeze from the 
south, but after the sun began to descend, it had 
imperceptibly died away. The fleecy clouds had 
drawn together and now, in the middle of the af- 
ternoon, lay piled just below the sun, and were 
every moment growing darker and heavier. 

The hay makers saw this, and old Roan was 
harnessed to the cart and busy hands were load- 
ing it with the sweet scented hay, while others 
were stacking up that which it would be impos- 
sible to get in, so as to make all as secure as pos- 
sible. 

** We'll have no rain Griffin, unless the wind 
changes." Griffin was standing in the cart-stow- 
ing away the hay as it was thrown up to him and 
his back was towards the cloud, behind which, 
the sun was now hidden. Ere he had time to an- 
swer, there was a flash of lightning, which was 
quickly followed by a peal of thunder. The 
breeze sprung up again, thin, white clouds came 
up from the north and blew across the denser 
cloud. 

" That is a sign of wind Griffin, think you the 
cloud will 1)0 blown to pit^ces?" He shook his 
head, " There is no time to lose," and he jwint- 
ed to the south from whence a light mist seemed 
coming, l>ctokening that there was already rain 
in that quarter, '* That cloud will not harm us, 
but tliat black fellow there, is marching up fast, 
we can gvt in but this load." 

** The wiud is not right to bring it here." 



** The wind does not travel in a stage coach," 
he said, working away like a hero. 

The air was hot and oppressive, the light 
breeze had died away again, and there was a 
hush in nature as if for one moment all her forces 
had stopped. The heavy, black cloud grew 
blacker and heavier, and now covered the whole 
expanse of heaven, saving a narrow strip of light 
in the eastern horizon. 

In the north the thunder rattled, and was an- 
swered by a peal from the south, and now the 
wind sprung up suddenly and veered round to 
the north and the great heavy mass rolled up 
heavier and blacker ; and just as old Roan urged 
by Griffin's whip, stepped his feet upon the barn 
floor, the rain began to fall ; first in big drops, 
then faster and faster, till perfect torrents seemed 
falling from the black mass overhead. 

Louder grew the thunder, sharper the light- 
ning, while the workmen stood in the door-way 
of the bam and watched the storm. The house 
was within a very short distance, but so sudden 
had been the coming of the shower, and now the 
rain poured in such torrents, that the farmer had 
not attempted to reach it but stood in the door- 
way with his men, waiting for the first slacken- 
ing of the rain. 

As be thus stood looking towards the house, 
there came a flash of lightning so intensely 
bright, so blinding that for a moment afterwards 
all was darkness ; then, a sharp crash in his very 
ears, and with the crash, distinct tcven from its 
loud and deafening report, the shrill shriek of a 
woman. A vague, undefined terror filled his 
soul, OB with one bound, out into the pouring 
rain, he cleared the distance between bim and 
the house. Pale as a corpse Mabel lay upon the 
floor, and her mother was bending over her. 

There was no sign of injury upon her person, 
onTy she lay there as one dead. They poured 
cold water upon her still, cold face, and used all 
proper means for her restoration, and ere long, 
with a low shivering sigh, she opened her eyes. 
But the first look told that she was not conscious, 
her lips moved and she spoke, but incoherently. 
The storm ceased, the sun net clear in the west- 
em heavens lighting up the earth with more 
than earthly loveliness ; purple and crimson 
clouds spread themselves all over the pky and the 
bow of promise spanned the earth. The last 
beams of that setting sun streamed full into Ma- 
bel's chamber where she now lay upon her bed ; 
but they fell upon eyes that saw them not. Kind 
neighbors came in, looked at her, wiped their 
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ejes and turned away ; the minister too came, 
and they made way for him by her bedside. Her 
eyes, wide open and airing, were fixed upon the 
window ; he came and stood between her and the 
light, but the lashes never watered, there was no 
look of recognition, she did not see him. Three 
I watchers kept their vigils by her bedside through 
that night, listened to her incoherent ravings, 
watched her fitful slumbers. With the morning, 
all the sounds of rural life awoke ; the song of 
the birds, the lowing of the cattle, the crowing 
and cackling of the barn-yard fowls. They were 
cheerful sounds, and as they fell upon the watch- 
ers ears how could they but hope that life would 
look brighter to them by the morning's cheerful 
light. As Mrs. Brown rose and drew aside the 
curtain, a flood of glory filled the room. Mabel 
turned uneasily on her pillow, and said ** Moth- 
er." She went and stood beside her. . ** Moth- 
I er," said she, ** isn't it almost morning, I hear 
the cocks crowing, but yet, I cannot see the least 
raj of light, is it so dark a night, and isn't the 
Bfcormyet over?" 

*' The storm is over my child, and the morning 
is fair.*' 

" Let me take your hand mother, I cannot see 
even your form. Tell me what has happened 
since that terrible flash." 

" You fainted Mabel, and we brought you to 
your own bed where you are now lying, and 
where you have lain all night." 

She passed her hand over her eyes, her fore- 
head. 

** And now mother, you say it is morning, 
bright morning ?" 

" Yes, my child." 

<' The sun has risen, and it is so bright that 
you can see me?" 

" Yes, dear Mabel." 

" Mother," said she, **I can see nothing, k is 
all dark, dark ! Tell me am I blind ?" 

** Alas, my child !" and the mother fell down 
by the side of her daughter and kissed the blue 
sightless eyes and they wept together. 

And in this way was Mabel Brown, my sister's 
only child, stricken blind, I was sent for to 
come to the farm when this terrible event hap- 
pened, and I quickly prepared to obey the- call. 
Mabel was a favorite with me, perhaps, because 
she was named for me, perhaps, from some little 
tender feeling towards her father, who once be- 
layed a boyish fondness for me, till my hand- 
some sister came home and totally eclipsed me. 
It was not a long journey from my home to the 



farm, and the cars soon left me at the station, 
where I found some one in waiting for me. 

There isn't a pleasanter farm in all New En- 
gland than this owned by my brother-in-law ; 
and though my heart was full of sorrow and 
sympathy for the poor, stricken friends to whom 
I was going, I could but admire the freshness 
and beauty of all around me, and I sighed as I 
thought of the poor, blind eyes that would never 
look again upon all this loveliness. My brother 
and sister met mo at the door, and their faces 
bore evidence of the great sorrow which had come 
upon them. I took a hand of each, and they led 
me to see Mabel. She was sitting in her accus- 
tomed place by an open window, which was shad- 
ed by a luxuriant sweet-briar rose. Saving that 
she was paler than usual, she looked as when I 
had seen her last, for she knew I was coming in- 
to the room, and her eyes were directed towards 
the door, and it was diflficult to realize that they 
had not the power of vision. She could not run 
to meet me as she used to do, but she stood and 
waited for me to come to her. I went to her, 
kissed her white cheek, and seated her again in 
her chair, holding her hand all the time and 
speaking as cheerfully as I could. 

** Dear aunty," said the dear child, ** I am so 

glad to I am so glad to have you come." 

** Yes Mabel, 1 have come to make you a good 
long visit, that is, if you would like to have me ; 
when you get weary of me, you can send me 
away." 

** 0, aunty." 

How many are the visitations of Providence 
which we, short-sighted mortals, cannot fathom. 
Why should our pretty Mabel be thus stricken ? 
" It was very hard at first, aunty," said she, "it 
seemed so strange that I should never see again ; 
I could not seem to take in such a fearful thought 
at first, nor could I realize all the privations and 
sacrifices it involved." Alas, she had hardly be- 
gun, as yet, to realize them. 

I installed myself directly as Mabel's chief at- 
tendant ; my sister having enough to do to see 
to her household concerns. I read to Mabel, led 
her to walk, and tried to make her cheerful, and 
it was not many days before she seemed to be 
improving in health and spirits. Not many days 
passed before I found there was a step for which 
Mabel listened with intense eagerness. Before I 
could catch the sound of a footfall, the quick 
blush would come to her cheek, and she knew he 
was coming. Robert Barry, the minister, I found 
a person of prepossessing appearance, of fine cul- 
tivated intellect, and superior natural ability ; 
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ono who would, did he improve his powers, make 
a great man. 

I must own I was rather sorry that there should 
be any tender feeling existing between Mabel and 
the minister ; for what might have been well 
enough and pleasant enough under some circum- 
stances, under these peculiar ones, might be no- 
thing but a source of trial and disappointment. 
That he loved Mabel, I did not doubt ; and Ma- 
bel had had good advantages of schools and ac- 
complishments, he had no need to be ashamed of 
her on that score, talented man though he was ; 
and she was very pretty too, and in this respect 
he might be satisfied ; but now, alas, poor Ma- 
bel was blind, and every thing was changed ! 
True, there seemed to be, as I could judge, no 
falling off or abatement in his attentions to Ma- 
bel, since that dreadful day. He was kind to 
her and thoughtful of her in all things, and I 
myself grew to liking the young man extremely 
well. I attended church in the village and soon 
formed my opinion that he would ere long grow 
out of his little parish. And it was Hot long 
before my predictions were fulfilled. 

One morning he came to mc as I was out un- 
der the great elm tree shelling peas for dinner. 
Mabel had gone to lie down as she had been out 
taking a walk. He sat down by my side and 
begun to help me at my work, but I soon found 
that Bomo4hing was in bis mind, and at last he 
gave it utterance. 

" Aunt Mabel," said he, he hnd learned to 
call me aunt of late, lecause Mabel did, I fancy. 
** Aunt Mabel, I have had a call to B .'\ 

** Ah, that is flattering, is it not?" 

" Yes," said he, " but still I regret it." 

** Why so, Mr. Barry." 

*' Because it has caused me something of a 
struggle to refuse the invitation." 

*' Then you have refused the invitation ?" 

** I intend doing so, although I wish first to 
talk over the matter with you." 

** Thank you," said I, perhaps a little flatter- 
ed that he deferred to my opinion. 

** It was," he went on, "a struggle between 
my ambition and perhaps pride, and what I 
thought was my duty. A short time ago, this 
invitation would have been every thing to me, 
for it would have made Mabel my wife, but God 
has not so willed it, for the present at least. I 
would gladly make her my wife and take her 
with me, but her gentle nature shrinks from 
thiB." 

" But," I interrupted, ** why not go to B, 



it is but a short distance, you could visit us 
once a week." 

** Mabel needs me ; she is necessarily now very 
dependant on others ; and her health is so deli- 
cate, that any worriment of mind would be very 
injurious to her. It will not do ; Mabel cannot 
go with me, I must stay with her." 

'* But it is a great deal to give up," said I. 

'* It is," he replied, " I will not diBguise it 
from you ; for like all young men I have m>: 
hopes of accomplishing something ; and 1 have 
some ambition, but there are higher things than 
the gratification of these hopes." 

'' Then you have decided to remain, and Mabel 
knows of your decision." 

♦* Yes, we talked it over this morning. She is 
very grateful to me, she says it would grieve her 
much to have me go. Please do not tell her that 
it cost me any struggle to refiise the invitation ; 
she does not know, and alas, it is easy to hide 
things from her, my poor Mabel ! She thinks me 
quite contented and happy, and indeed I am very 
pleasantly situated, and should be so, and doubt 
not shall be." 

I felt sorry for the young man. When I saw 
Mabel she told in her simple, childish manner, 
of the offer Robert had received and of his decis- 
ion ; and I saw that, as he had said, she had no 
idea of the sacrifice he was making for her sake. 
Mabel was loving, trusting and affectionate ; but 
she was also young, inexperienced, dreamy and 
unpractical. Like many young people, girls es- 
pecially, she lived in the present. She did not 
pause to think, must Robert be always confined 
to this little village for her sake, must he be fast- 
ened here, when he was so well fitted for a wider 
field of labor ? Was she right in thus urging his 
stay? She only knew, slie only thought, that 
they loved each other, that it would be trouble 
to lier to have him leave her, they were happy 
when they were together ; what more was to be 
desired ? 

These traits in Mabel's character made her af- 
fliction lees of a trial to her, than it would have 
been to many people ; she never realized it as 
persons of different temperament and organiza- 
tion would have done. Yet Mabel's principal 
attraction lay in this very simple-mindedness and 
childish trustfulness ; and I have often noticed 
that men, and strong minded, talented men too 
are often captivated by these qualities. And so 
the minister remained at the village, and Mabel 
was happy and contented, and things went on in 
the old way. 

Autumn came, and as I had my things at home 
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that mast be attended to, I left the fkmi, prom- 
ising to return at ThanksgiTing time. During 
my aboenee, my sister kept me informed of the 
state of affairs, but I missed the pleasant, ehatty 
letters Mabel used to write to me. 

When Thanksgiving week came, I was glad I 
was going to the farm, for a maiden lady> estab- 
lishment is not the most merry place in the world, 
in which to spend such holydays. Old Roan and 
Joe were waiting for me at the station, and I 
was soon seated in the chaise. 

" Well, Joe, are the folks all well ?" 

" Yes marm, our folks are all well." 

** Any body sick in the village?*' 

" Well yes, the minister they say isn't a bit 
well, and he looks as white and thin as a ghost. 
And he wont let Miss Mabel be told of it, lest it 
will worry her. They take long walks together 
up hill and down, for they say exercise is good 
for him, and when they get home, ho looks just 
ready to drop." 

I was very sorry to hear this, but yet not 
surprised. 

My sister's parlor looked cheerful and pleasant 
with its bright wood fire, when I entered, and 
they all seemed glad to see me ; and after my 
wrappers were removed, I was installed in the 
coziest comer. Mabel was looking both well and 
happy. When Mr. Barry came in the evening, 
although prepared from Joe*s account to find 
him much changed, he looked still more unwell 
than I had expected. I made no remark, how- 
ever, but sat in my cozy comer and watched them 
both. Had I not seen his face I might have 
deemed him unchanged, for his tone and manner 
were cheerful as ever ; but his features did not 
light up when he ftpoke, and his thin worn face 
belied the words that fell from his lips. A few 
days observation confirmed me in the belief that 
Robert Barry was suflering from a want of men- 
tal exercise ; his powers of mind were inactive, 
he was losing his energy, mental lassitude spoke 
in every lineament of his fitce and movement of 
his body. He lacked some motive power to stir him 
ap and make the blood course healthicf through 
his veins, some mental stimulus ; and without 
them, I found the restless spirit might ere long 
chafe and wear away the body. 

It seemed to me a great pity that things should 
go on thus. What was to be done? Mabel, in 
blessed ignorance of his condition, was happy ; 
it seemed a pity to disturb her, but something 
most be done, he must not die. Where should 
I b^in ? In the first place I held a consultation 
wiUi my brother and sister. They had seen his 



fiiiling health and spoken to him of it, but he had 
expressed no concern for himself, only desired 
that they should say nothing to Mabel. Evident- 
ly he was bent on falling a victim to his sense of 
duty. It was sometime before I could bring 
about a meeting with the minister himself, for he 
seemed to avoid me, but one day coming from 
church I fastened myself to him. 

'* You are not looking well, Mr. Barry," said 
I, *' you look fatigued, are your labors too much 
for you ?" 

** My labors are not arduous," he said, ** but 
my restless and impatient spirit chafes and wears 
upon my body. My life seems to have so little 
purpose, I have so little use for the powers which 
I feel that I possess. I fancy I am growing nar- 
row and contracted in my views and feelings, that 
I do not keep pace with the world, that 1 am 
standing still ; yet I see nothing to call forth my 
unused powers, I cannot make occasions and so I 
grow weary and listless, and my mind loses all 
healthy action." 

«* Mabel does not know this?" 

** No, I can hide it from Mabel ; she thinks 1 
am happy and she is satisfied, of this I am 
thankful." 

" But is this well ? You are suffering for want 
of mental excitement, change of scene. Your 
love for Mabel or Mabel's love for you, fotbids a 
separation, but this would be better than a terri- 
ble awakening when it is too late. You must 
go away." 

" How can she bear it ?" 

" She must bear it. Mabel is not a child, 
though we have treated her like one." 

But he shook his head and was not convinced. 
I went on. 

»* When you refused the invitation that you 
had, last summer, I appreciated the sacrifice you 
made and honored you for it ; but it is of no use 
making yourself a victim needlessly. Did I not 
know that Mabel would speak as 1 do were she 
informed of all, I would not thus advieo you. 
But you must leave this village, you must travel. 
It need not cost you much, for you can arrange a 
few exchanges, and in this way your expenses 
will not be large." 

He walked on thoughtfully for some time. Wo 
had reached the garden gate, but he had not an- 
swered a word. I put my hand on the gate, he 
should not escape me. "What of Mabel ?" 
said I, *« shall I tell her?" 

He hesitated still. I saw the struggle was 
bard, for he had most romantically determined 
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to make himself a sacrifice for Mabel's sake. I 
repeated the question. 

** Are you sure it would be for the best ?'* 

<< I am sure of it," said I, '* and besides, it is 
the only alternative." 

" Then you may tell her." I opened the gate 
and let him pass. 

I told Mabel the next day. The poor child 
was sadly gricTcd, but mostly, I fanci^, because 
Robert had not confided in her. *' He thought 
me weak," she said, '* and that I could not boar 
trouble, he did not know me." She pressed her 
hands hard over her poor, sightless eyes, and sat 
for some time in silence. Our simple, child-like 
Mabel was passing through a bitter trial. At 
last she spoke. ** Robert has been very faithful 
and true to me, but 1 think aunty, that I oCight 
never to be his wife. I must give him up, it 
will be very hard to do this, but I oould do it 
were I sure it were for his happiness ; you said 
right aunty, I am not a child. I must not be- 
have like one." 

** 1 don't know Mabel, this would be very hard 
for both of you. We had better not debate that 
question now ; let the future decide. Let Rob- 
ert re-establish his health and then we will see." 

As soon as Robert had given up the idea of 
making hifnself a victim, and when he found that 
Mabel was cheerful and happy, for she made 
great exertions to appear so ; I saw that he was 
a different man. He made all arrangements for 
his journey, obtained leave of abstmce from his 
society, bade good by to us all, and then went 
away. 

Of course we were very lonely after he had gone, 
and I, thinking I could do more good with Ma- 
bel than I could at home, took up my abode with 
her for the time. We had letters from Robert 
often, and he wrote that his health was improv- 
ing, and he seemed to be in fine spirits. And 
soon we heard from him otherwise than by his 
letters ; the newspapers began to speak of the 
Rev. Robert Barry as preaching at this place and 
that place, and of attracting much nttention and 
drawing crowded houses. When I read these 
things to Mabel, a smile of gratified pride and 
afiection would pass over her face ; but I saw as 
the reports of Robert's fame became more fre- 
quent, she began more and more to realize that 
this little village was no place for him, and with 
this realization, the thought became confirmed in 
her mind, that she ought not to become his wife. 
** How can I, blind and helpless as 1 am, how 
can I fulfill the duties of a wife ? No this quiet 



home is the only jA&ae for me, my blessing will 
go with him, that is all, that is all !" 

The winter passed away at length, and it* 
hours were not all sad and weary. I read much 
to Mabel, for 1 wished to keep along vrith the 
literature of the day, for I knew how well Robert 
enjoyed talking to her of books and authors 
which he had read ; and so we were very busy. 
^ I had been out to one of the neighbors to tea 
one afternoon ; it was spring now and the weath- 
er was growing warm, on my return home I saw 
two figures sitting under the elm tree. I knew 
them directly for Robert and Mabel, and stole 
silently into the house. By and by they came 
in. He was looking well and happy, and I 
thought if Mabel could see the change in his ap- 
pearance, she would feel repaid for all her hours 
of loneliness. He was full of accounts of his 
journey, life was not to him what it had been & 
few months before. He told us that he had re- 
ceived an invitation to settle over a large society 
in a neighboring city, and he had Mabel's consent 
to accept the invitation. Mabel was sitting by 
my side, holding my hand as was her custom, 
and when he spoke she tightened her grasp till 
I could have cried with pain. 

That night I was sitting reading in my cham- 
ber, as is often my custom, when I heard Mabel 
groping her way to my chamber door. I came 
and opened the door. She looked pale, tired and 
weary. 

" I haven't told him yet aunty. I couldn't 
tell the first night when he seemed so happy." 

" Do you still think your way the best way 
Mabel?" 

" Yes aunty, the only way. Robert thinks 
that when he is fairly settled I will go with him, 
although I have not told him so : and it will h& 
very hard to tell him, and I think it best he 
should begin upon his new duties before he know^ 
of it." 

Mabel was very decided, and I felt that she 
might be right, yet I trembled for them both, 
mostly for Mabel. It was her turn now to hide 
her feelings and to seem happy when she was not. 

It was warm weather before Robert left for his 
new society, and before he went away I noticed 
often a certain nervousness come over Mabel ; 
whether it was the weather, or the parting from 
Robert, or that her health was declining, I 
could not decide. It was not long before I no- 
ticed that she frequently inquired concerning the 
weather, if it looked like a shower, and such like ; 
and alsoy that on close, sultry days this nervoos- 
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neas was most apparent, seeming to become somo- 
timefl almoet unendurable, it being impossible to 
amuse or interest her, as she would wander rest- 
leaslj about lying a while on the sofa, and then set- 
ting in the rocking chair, but ever restless and un- 
quiet. 

In the meanwhile Robert was fairly settled ov- 
er his new society, and seemed busy and happy. 
Re often came to see Mabel, and was as kind as 
ever ; but, as I said before she began to show 
symptoms of ill health and unhappiness ; and I 
knew matters could not long continue thus. So 
one night, when I saw them in close conversation 
under the old elm tree, I knew well that she was 
telling him her decision. Therefore when she 
came to my room, for she had slept with me since 
this nervousnefiB came upon her, I asked her no 
questions, for her red, swollen eyes and poor wan 
fikse told me all. She threw herself upon the 
bed and aobbed 9S if her heart would break ; 
I went to her, bathed her hot forehead and held 
her cold hands ; and by and by she lay very quiet 
and I thought she slept, as people sometimes 
will, when worn out with excessive grief. I left 
hex and went to the window. The moon was 
shining brightly down upon the earth, and the 
long arms of the elm tree were- waving up and 
down in the gentle breeze of that warm summer 
night. I saw a figure sitting under the tree, his 
head upon his knees, I glanced at Mabel ; she 
was quiet still. I went down stairs and out of 
doors and went up and laid my hand on Robert's 
shoulder. 

He looked up and his face was white and sunk- 
en in the moonlight. 

" O aunt Mabel, has she told you ?" 

^* She has told me, she has done what she 
thought right." 

" But she is mistaken, O how much mistaken ! 
1 had I known it would come to this, I would 
rather have died months ago ; for then she, at 
least was happy, and now we are both wTctoliod. 
Don't you think that she is mistaken ? Why I can 
wait, wc can live as we have done. Main*! can 
go as she thinks of doing and IcArn to read and 
write, and she will get used to this terrible afflic- 
ti<m, and we can yet l)e happy." 

** She thinks not, Robert." 

*' But isn't she wrong ? Isn't she too distrust^ 
ful?" 

'* I can't say, I would she could think different- 
ly but if it is her conviction she must act up to 
it." 

Robert left that night. In the morning, Ma- 
bel was unable to rise, she seemed completely 



prostrated. I thought this prostration mi^t be 
partly owing to the weather, for it was one of 
those hot, oppressive mornings, when even to 
draw one's breath is a burden. 

Mabel lay listlessly on her bed all the morning. 
I had expected every moment she would ask con- 
cerning the weather, but she did not ; and I was 
glad, for the sky looked dark and lowering. 

At noon, a large heavy cloud rolled up from 
the south, and ere long I heard a clap of thunder. 
This, Mabel heard, and a quick flush suffused h^ 
£etce. In her deeper trouble, she had forgotten 
her fear. '* Aunty," said she, feeling around 
for my hand, ** Is there a shower coming?'* 

** There are signs of one Mabel." 

Her eyes vrandered around the room, and her 
hand held mine in a grasp which I knew would 
not be relinguisbed till the shower was over. 

" Does it look veiy threatening ?" 

<* Yes, Mabel, but the clouds have looked so all 
day, it may be nothing after all." Her father 
and mother now came in, as was their custom, 
when there was any sign of a shower. Mabel 
still clung to me. From where I viras sitting by 
the bedside I could look from the window, and I 
saw the long branches of the elm thrown out 
against the dark cloud, and swayed up and down, 
back and forth by the breeze which wras just ris- 
ing. The cloud increased in blackness, and as I 
looked a flash of lightning seemed to cleave the 
cloud, and descend right through the very heart 
of the great tree. At that same instant a peal of 
terrific thunder, at that self same instant also 
Mabel started bolt upright in her bed her eyes 
wide open and cried out, ** I see it, I see it — the 
lightning — the elm tree!" then she fell back 
senseless. But it was merely a fainting fit, with 
the usual remedies she recovered. I looked from 
the window, sure enough the tree was shivered 
down to its very centre. Though Mabel seemed 
to have recovered her consciousnees, she still lay 
for nearly an hour so weak and languid she did 
not open her eyes. When she did at last open 
them, instcail of rolling them around the room as 
usual, she fixcnl them directly upon the window. 
My sister and her h unhand had gone out and I 
was now alone with her. 

»» Aunty," she whisperetl. 

** 1 am here Mabel," I answered, taking her 
hand. 

*' Any one else here?" 

** No one Mabel." 

Her eyes were still fixed upon the window. 
** Will you stand between mo and that win- 
dow ?" I did as she desired. The lashes waver- 
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ed a little, as they will when any thing ocmies 
betwen them and the light. 

*'Now come here." I went to h^ and she 
took mj hand. 

*' This is your hand?" 

«' Yes, Mabel." 

'* And do you think aunty, that I am awake? 
for I have had such dreams so often, and the 
awaking is so terrible." 

<* Mabel, my dear, you are awake, bat can 
you see the light?" 

*' Yes, I can see the window, and the outline 
of your form. And tell me was the elm tree 
struck during the shower ?" 

" It was." 

«* I saw it ! I saw it plainly, but thought I 
was in a dream. Do you think," she continaed, 
keeping still tight hold of my hand, ** do you 
think it possible that I can liTe through the hap- 
piness of seeing his face (moo more — and my fa- 
ther and mother too. Call them in aunty 
do." 

It was indeed true Mabel had received her 
sight, and in time her eyes seemed perfectly well 
and strong. I cannot explain the philosophy of 
this deprivation nor restoration, something was 
said about the paralization of the optic nerve ; 
all I know is, that it was a very singular 
oase. 

I can tell nothing of the next meeting between 
Robert and Mabel, for I did not witness it ; but 
judging f^rom their manner,. I presume it must 
have been very pleasant. 

I took Mabel home with me after she got 
strong enough to bear the journey, for the city 
where Robert was settled was near my house. 
All the time she was with me, wo were very busy 
sewing and shopping, and in both employments 
Robert seemed to take a great interest. By and 
by there was a wedding at the farm, at which 
nearly all the village were present. 

Mabel makes a good minister's wife, and she 
and her husband always spend a week with me 
during their vacation, beside often riding out to 
see me. She has two little children who are very 
fond of aunt Mabel, and of aunt Mabel's straw- 
l>crric8, and chickens ; and although they chase 
her chickens and run over her Sower beds, and 
do all sorts of mischief, she bears it all as well as 
she can, thinking that people who have no chil- 
dren of their own, ought occasionally to be trou- 
bled with tliose of other people. 
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BT ABBIE £. BEMIKOTOK. 

Naught were the joys a blood bought victory yields. 

Contested long with mad, defiant strength, 
A triumph bom of groans and battle blows, 

A gfittering serpent, trailing its full lengUi 
Behind the victor's cor — naught were the csnmik 

Of jewelled thorns upon a monarch's brow, — 
Naught wwe the statesman's wreath of eivie palm. 

Greenest and fiureet trom ib% olive ben^, 
To the wild joy that erowaed Balboa's heart 

When in his armor from the oliffiB he sprang 
I' embrace the wave, and lifting high the cross 

His voice o'er the disoovered ocean raag — 
** Thos do I boldly claim what was lo bravely won 

For you, my king, my queen, Castile and Aragcml" 

Warwicky R, /. 



TEE HI6HT OF WILL* 



BY DELL A. CAVLKIKS. 



The poet Shelley wrote, — ** We have power 
over ourselves to do and suffer — what, we know 
not till we try." We all have evidence in our 
own experience, that a firm will, when exercised 
in the proper manner, combined with periBcvering 
effort, can overcome some — yes, very many of 
the greatest obstacles that have even lain in the 
pathway of man's happiness. Evils, the mere 
mention of which causes the heart to ache, have 
not only been endured, but by the might of firm 
determination, have finally been surmounted ; 
while many, who had looked wonderingly on, 
and at times, feebly endeavored to follow their 
stronger leaders, at length despondingly exclaim 
— " It is in vain !" and finding that " the race 
is only to the swift — the battle to the strong" — 
give over their exertions in despair. They are 
** the feeble ones and weakly" who have never 
learned that, ta overcome an impediment to the 
progress of truth and goodness, is a deed that 
will not only strengthen the heart in a love of all 
that is pure and holy, but will nerve the will 
with a firmer power to accomplish whatever need- 
ed good may require a strong arm, and a steady 
hand to lift it into light. 

Forcibly were the lines of the poet brought to 
mind, while reading, not long since sketches of 
the lives of different distinguished individuals 
whose lot it was to have been blind. There have 
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been many such who have dietinguished them- 
eelree in literature, and the arte and sciences, by 
their unfaltering perseverance and indomitable 
will, earning for themselTes a name, and fame 
excelled by none. In all ages have we examples 
of the power of will, in accomplishing objects, 
the mere contemplation of which, fills the mind 
with wonder, almost with awe. Yet it is with 
pitying astonishment we read the recorded his- 
tory of the gifted blind, while we strive in vain 
to realiie the trials in which they have proved 
themselves more than victors. 

Far back in days long since passed away, we 
have records. of those to whom these words — 
'^ Let there be light," have seemed a solemn 
mockery, yet who, despite the midnight darkness 
in which they groped, have, by means of that 
olear, central eon roond which the glories of the 
intellect revolve, shed around the pathway of 
their brother man such gleams of light as make 
the darkest paths that he has ever trod, bright 
with the golden glow that emanates from the 
gems of mind. 

Scholars, Orators and Poets, among the blind, 
have each in their individual way, proved the 
might and majesty of will, in overcoming evils 
that seemed In themselves almost insurmounta- 
ble ; and though ** we can do and suffer — what, 
we know not till we try," still were it not for the 
evidence we have, we might deem it impossible 
that the mightiest effort oould accomplish all 
that we know has been accomplished by those 
whom it would seem mast fold their hands in 
idleness, while others work out for themselves a 
glorious dcetiny. 

A blind man was the preceptor of Cicero, in 
Geometry and Greek. Scmpinelli's vras another 
mind that reflected light on others, yet was him- 
self debarred the privilege of enjoying the clear 
light of heaven. Gifted above all bis Italian 
brtjthren — dLstinguisbed for genius and learn- 
ing, he filled, unquestioned, the chair of poetry 
and eloquence, in those famed cities where poet- 
ry and eloquence found their home. Thus did he 
prove to the weak and vascillating, that a perse- 
vering spirit, combined with the gifts of intellect, 
may carve out for its possessor — even firom the 
depths of midnight darkness — a destiny glow- 
ing with all the beauty and the brilliancy of the 
son at noonday. 
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Francis Huber, a Geneveee, became blind, in 
his early manhood. Not alone was he debarred 
from the beauty of the outer world — the world 
o£Nature — but what seemed to him a still great- 
er deprivation threatened him. Though for him 
the light of the sun was forever dimmed — 
thongh he oould no longer gaze through heaven's 
blue vault to meet the glances of myriads of star- 
ry eyes that looked pityingly down upon him, he 
would bear his cross without a murmur ; but 
could he be forever debarred the light of love, 
and not complain ! Other eyes might gaze in 
admiration on the beauties of the dawning day, 
or view with wondering delight its glorious de- 
cline, yet would he never murmur at the trials 
of his darkened lot if but that one great good — 
the light of love «- might beam in npon his soul, 
and brighten with its divine presence the blind 
man's life ! His prayer was heard, and by the 
assistance of her who became his wife — and who 
always retained for him her youth and beauty — 
aided by a determined will, he vras enabled to sur- 
mount many difficulties that lay in the way of 
his investigating mind, and in following the pur- 
suits of a Naturalist, he found happiness such aa 
those can never know who have not like him the 
will to overcome all obstacles. 

Among the records of those whose energies 
have been aroused to increased action by loss of 
sight, are the names of many gifted ones whose* 
'< souls of song" have been timed to diviner har- 
monies by the withdrawal of that blessing which 
left them outwardly in darkness, only to shed a 
purer light within. Standing out from among 
these, clear, and distinct, a« the moon and the 
stars, is one whose ^* thunderous chimes eternal 
echoes render," and who, strong not only in his 
own calm might, but in the strength vouchasafed 
to him by the giver of light and darkness — 
vrrapped the mantle of determined strength ^bout 
him, and bravely faced the chill winds of misfor- 
tune that moaned wildly around his pathway. 

And so might instances be multiplied of the 
unlimited power of will, in forming characters 
that have not only been an honor to themselves, 
but guides and examples to others, in every walk 
of life. If then, *' we have power over ourselves 
to do, and suffer, — what we know not till we 
try" — what shall prevent us from taking places 
even in the foremost ranks of that great army 
which, unwavering and unfaltering is marching 
continually onward and upward to the height of 
all excellence ! 
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THE GAEDEN AND THE CONSERTATORT. 

ARRANGINa GRXENH0U8B PLANTS, AND WATSRINO 



To put greenhouse plants in proper order, re- 
quires no little taste uid judgment. Most plants 
have a peculiar location in their natiTe state, and 
it is therefore equally requisite that thej have 
8(Hnething similar in their artificial location. 
The geranium, or petargonium, may he placed 
in a situation as close as possihle to the glass, 
where they can obtain the full influence of the 
sun. The camellia, on the contrary, requires a 
shady situation, but should he so placed that a 
free circulation of air can act upon it, which 
should be wholesome, or the flower buds will 
eventually drop off before they expand. All 
kinds of succulent plants, as the cactus and the 
aloe, should be placed on shelves in a warm, dry 
situation, where they can receive the sun and air 
at the east end. On the front shelves, small 
plants of almost every kind may be placed, and 
particularly the hardy kinds, as China roses, 
bulbs, and those of a dwarf habit. If this plan 
be observed, their appearance will be graceful 
and pleasing. Some taste is also required in ar- 
ranging the plants in such a manner that the 
whole shall form a mingled group, not too for> 
mal. Their various colors and forms should be 
so managed that there will not be too much same- 
Dess, which will necessarily be the case if several 
plants of a similar kind are put together ; some 
of the plants, of tall habit, should be selected 
and placed separately, where they can be- seen 
to good advantage. In connection with the sub- 
ject of the position of plants, may appropriately 
be mentioned that of watering. The best crite- 
rion for watering the plants, is to observe those 
which dry the earth in the pots soonest ; such 
will- generally require the most water, with the 
exception of the fleshy kinds, such as the cactus 
and succulent tribe, which require vrater but sel- 
dom. AH kinds of evergreen, in a growing state, 
should be well viratered — as the myrtle, orange, 
lemon, laurestinus, &c. China roses require oft- 
en watering, and so do also the calla aethiopica ; 
however, if pans containing water are kept under 
them the better — though not generally recom- 
mended in a greenhouse. In some cases plants 
are more benefited by watering them all over ; 
this must, however, be done cautiously, and at a 
time when, the water witt quickly dry upon them 
— for if it is left on them too long, it greatly in- 
jures and prevents their respiration. The time 



of watering is a point which must depend on dr* 
cnmstances; The evening m ihe best early in the 
autumn, after a fine sunny day ; bnt in the win- 
ter months, the morning is the best, for by wa- 
tering in the evening, in winter, botii the boose 
and plants are injured 1^ being oooM too mneh. 

TRAININe FRUITS AND FLOWfitS. 

The principal object of training is to produce 
from a certain number of brandies a greater 
quantity of fruits and flowers than would be pro- 
duced if the plant were left in its natural state ; 
aud this is effected by spreading and bending 
the branches, so as to form numerous depositions 
of the returning sap, aided, where tiie plant is 
trained against the wall, by the shelter and re- 
flected heat which the vnill affords. Thus, the 
points to be attended to in training, are, the cov- 
ering of the wall, so that no part of it may be 
lost ; the bending of the branehes backwards and 
forwards, so that they may form numerous de- 
posits of the returning sap ; and the full expos- 
ure of the bearing or flowering branches to the 
sun and air. For these purposee, the operator 
shortens the long shoots, to make them throw oat 
side branches, with which the vra,lls are covered, 
never suffering them to cross each other, but let- 
ting each be as much exposed to the influence of 
the air and light as is consistent with a necessary 
quantity of leaves ; and they are bent in diffextgnt 
directions to throw them into fruit. These gen- 
eral principles are common to all fruit trees, but 
of course they must be modified to suit the hab- 
its of the different kinds. Thus, for example, 
some trees, such as the fig and the pomegranate, 
only bear on the extremities of their shoots — 
and consequently, if their shoots were continual- 
ly shortened, these trees would never bear at all; 
other trees, such as the apple and the pear, bear 
their fruit on short projecting branches, called 
spurs ; and others at intervals, on nearly all the 
branches, and close to the wall. All these hab- 
its should be knovm to the operator, and the 
modes of training adopted which will be suitable 
to each. The training of flowers should in like 
manner be regulated by a knowledge of the hab- 
its of the plants ; but it consists principally in 
checking their o^er luxuriance of growth, and 
tying them to stakes or wooden frames. In aH 
kinds of training, neatness is indispensable. 

TH1 TIOLST. 

The common sweet-scented violet is an English 
plant which grows in woods or on and under 
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Iwaks. The white violetB are there found gener- 
allj in oakareonsaoiLs. In garden culture, how- 
ever, Downing flays that what are called the Nea- 
politan and Rufluan Tiolets are the most useful, 
as they flower during the winter months ; and 
of these the Neapolitan are the sweetest. These 
delightful Tiolets, which flower from October to 
April or May, should be grown in pots or boxes, 
wh»e Uiey can be covered with a hand-glass, in 
case of seyere (rost. They should be propagated 
by cuttings taken off in May, and struck in sand 
under a glass ; when the young plants have ta* 
ken root they should be transplanted into other 
pots filled with light rich soil, and finally, in Au- 
gust, they should be removed to the pots or box- 
es in which they are to flower. These pots or 
boxes should be well drained by having a layer 
of potsherds at the bottom, of considerable thick- 
ness ; and they should be filled up with a com- 
post made of two-fburtl»of vegetable mould, one 
of loam, and 6ne of sand. They may be covered 
with a hand-glass during heavy rains, or in fros- 
ty weather ; and if the frost is veipr severe, a 
mat should be put over the whole. When the 
pots or boxes are introduced into a sitting room 
or any similar apartment, they should be water- 
ed twice a day, but once will be sufficient if the 
{dants are grown in the open air, in the right 
kind of soli. It must be observed that plants in 
a sitting room, where a constant fire is kept, are 
generally in an equal degree of heat to a hot- 
house at sixty-five degrees, — only the air of the 
occupied room is much drier than that of the 
hot-house, and to counteract this, additional wa- 
, tcriiig is required. The 'common violets only re- 
quire pk&nting in a shady place, in a soil where 
they will have moisture, but where their roots 
will not be exposed to the c£Eects of stagnant wa- 
ter. 

GRAmNG THE EOSS. 

The operation of grafting the rose is resorted 
to for the purpose of propagating particular va- 
rieties. It is not so safe or so certain a mode as 
budding, but in the spring there is no other 
means. There are various modes of performing 
this operation, one or two ways being applicable 
to the old wood of the stock, while other modes 
are adapted to the last year's branches. In the 
one case, a deft is made in the stump of the stock, 
and the wood belonging to the new rose to be in- 
serted is cut in an angular form to fit it. It is 
then bound in its place by bast matting, or some 
other tie, and the joints covered with grafting 
clay or wax, — a composition formed of beeswax 



and rosin, in equal parts, and a little tallow, to 
render it easily fusible at a low heat, the real 
object of this wax being to melt at a heat which 
will not hurt the trees, but that will, on cooling, 
be sufficiently hard to keep it in its place, and 
bear even the heat of the sun without running 
away. There are diilbrent methods of grafting 
the smaller branches of the stock, that is to say, 
the branches of last year's growth. One mode 
is, to cut the branch down to two inches in length, 
and then cut this short piece down the middle, 
cutting out the inside of the wood sloping out- 
vrards, so as to receive a wedge shaped graft, 
which should be about the same siae, if possible ; 
out this into the shape of a wedge, and insert it 
in the stock, making as oomplete a fit as posri- 
ble, and be careful that the bark of botii soion 
and stock exactly join on one side, whether it 
reach the other side or not, f(Nr unless the barks 
meet on one side, it will be impossible to unite. 
Others, in grafting, cut the branch of the stock 
into a wedge, and the scion is cut to receive it. 
The effisct is the same, in the ond, if well done. 

HONSTSUCKLBi. 

Of the 'different varieties of this well-known 
class of climbing plants, it would be quite im- 
possible -to give a detailed description, iii refer- 
ence to their peculiarities of appearance and 
growth. The early white flowering is the varie- 
ty whose flowers first come forward; they are 
produced in great abundance around the ends of 
the branches, and have a fine odor, — the time of 
bloom is, however, soon over, and the flowers 
are succeeded by red berries. This is of rapid 
growth, and well calculated as a climber ; it is 
frequently called the white Italian honeysuckle ; 
there are also two other varieties, the one with 
red and the other with yellow flowem. The scar- 
let trumpet monthly is one of the most desirable 
species, as well for the great vigor of its growth 
as for its abundant product of fine coral colored 
flowers, which expand throughout the season. It 
is a native of the southern states, but bears the 
severest cold, and even will generally retain some 
few leaves at the extremities of the branches dur- 
ing the winter season ; there is a Variety with 
deeper colored flowers, which are of smaller size, 
and produced more scantily. The early tartari- 
an is one of the upright species, and is among 
the first that flower in the spring ; it forms an 
upright shrub of from four to five feet, and some- 
times more. The comilkon variety has flowers 
that are red, or somewhat variegated, and there 
is also a white variety. 
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WICIIFFB. 

BT BEV. E. W. BETN0LD8. 

I To live, and be silent, is with me impossible ; tbe 
guilt of such treason against the liord of heayen is 
more to be dreaded than many deaths. Let the blow 
therefore falL Enough I know of the men whom I 
oppose, of the times on which I am thrown, and of 
the mysterious providence which relates to our sinfiil 
race, to expect that the stroke will, ere long, descend. 
But my purpose iH inalterable. I wait its coming. 

WICUFFB. 

Thk age was dull, the land was dim, 
When God to England spake, " hear him f" 
And, sheathed with zeal, by truth inspired — 
His heart with holy anger fired — 
His Yoioe, a trump ; his word, a flame — 
The bold, yehement Wicuffs oame. 

Mean was the time, and fral as base 
The hearts that should have led the race. 
The Norman crown, on Edward's brow. 

Prone at the feet of B6mo declined ; 
And vagrant priest with perjured vow. 

And ruffian lord with vacant mind. 
Were as the finger-posts of &te. 
To guide destruction thro' the state. 

His voice in that rude wilderness, 

Its clarion note prophetic rung. 
And freedom, in her iron recess. 

Breathed benedictions on his tongue. 
A nation, quickened by his breath. 
Rose from the vale and shade of death ; 
And faith, with her anointed lips, 
Blessed him who broke her long eclipse. 

Precursor of the brighter mom 

When knowledge fod the .lamp of truth. 
And men of mighty mould were bom 
To bloftn in fame's eternal youth ! 
We hail thee down the ranks of death — 
Thy valor, learning, wisdom, faith — 
And see, in manhood's orb, to-day. 
One strong, severe, empurpled ray, 
Stmck by thy bold, {^us^nt will — 
A beacon and memorial still. 



HETA. 

BT 1IA»T MAB€ffnU%, 

PART n. 

[CoDcInded.] 

Mkta was Again alone, bui how difieeeDi from 
the loneliness of- her former life. New and hem^ 
tiful hopes, blissful memories, a throng of h(^ 
and innocent emotions invested the most irksome 
duties with a charm. She was happy tboagk 
separated from Allan ; lor tlMfre was a futaiey so 
beaatiful a future before her ; and Me4a bad a 
courageous and patient nature, that coold bear a 
temporary sorrow without repining. 

And now again the summer deep^ied arovad 
her and Meta waited anxionsly for a letter ; her 
first letters from her betrothed. The papen had 
become even more interesting to Meta, than to 
Mr. Duncan, as with eager eyes the tamed al* 
ways, first to the shipping list. But sommer and 
autumn pas(9ed away, and the arrival of the Tea- 
sel in which Allan Grey sailed for Boxo/fe wn 
not reported. It was long past the time when 
such news should have come ; and poor Meta 
with all her hopeful spirit, and her strong heart, 
felt as if she could not k>Dg endvre sndi suspense. 
She inquired, whenever she took her mnsie keeoDs 
of M. Werner, who had now taken her as his pu- 
pil, if be had heard any thing, but he only looked 
cross and answered in the ronghest and brieftst 
manner that he knew nothing ! 

Winter came on ; ah ! it was indeed winter to 
Meta ! Saspense is hardly to be borne even by 
those who are old ifk sorrow ; but to the ardent 
imagination of yonth, uncertainty is more horri- 
ble than the most dreadful knowledge ! Slowly 
wore away that long winter, but when the spring 
came, to give beauty and gladnesp to all nature, 
it brought to Meta the sad certainty she had bo 
long dreaded. A shattered wreck, bearing the 
name of the feted vessel, had be^ found floating 
on the wide waste of waters, and there werenooe 
left to tell the tale of its dcstmction. 

Meta one day, as usnal, took up the papc^, and 
as if by some fatal instinct, the first sentence, 
that caught her eye, contained the account of tho 
lost ship. She did not faint, nor weep ; perhaps 
it would have been better if she had. She wmiU 
not do either ; for Meta even in her great sorrow 
remembered others. Her grand- father must not 
be made unhappy through her. But with all 
her resolutions, she could not quite conquer nft- 
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ture, and on the plea of illnefl8,,Bhe sought relief 
in solitude. 

Meta felt stonned, bewildered ; she was oon* 
scaons of but two feelings, the one a yague sense 
of oppression, the other that she must not let her 
grandrfiither know of her safierings ! One image 
waa fbrerer before her with frightful distinctness. 
Allan's face pale and cold, with his dark hair all 
tangled «id wet, rising and falling with the roo- 
tioa of the waves ! With a fkce from which ev- 
ery shade of color had passed away, eyes that 
looked as if ^ey oouM nev^ smile again, and an 
air of such utter hopelessness as would make the 
hai!ppy miserable to see, Meta went through witii 
perfeet calmness, h^ usual daily routine. But 
this state of things oouM not last many weeks ; 
the overtasked powers gave way at last. She be- 
came physieally ill, and it was many months be- 
fore she regained her former health. 

When she was again able to resume her usual 
ooeopations, it was with a calm, if not a cheerful, 
spirit ; she was sad, but not wretched ; wretch- 
ednes is for the sinful not for such beings as Me- 
ta DuBoan. The light of hope and joy had van- 
idMd, Ibiever, from the serene eyes, but there 
was a radiance of another khid in their quiet 
deptlis — the light of holy resignation and a de- 
vont submission. Ah it is so very sad, for one 
yet BO youthfol, to have no longer any hopes, 
any wldies ; save such hopes, such wishes, as 
death alone can secure us I Metaiiad no longer 
any golden future ; all her earthy life was to be 
just such a blank as it was now ! But she bore 
her fate with an heroie endurance that we oft- 
times see in women young and gentle as herself. 
She was not wholly without an oliject for which 
to live. With redoubled seal did she consecrate 
her life to the blind man, and resolve that he 
should never know, bow weary life had become 
to her, who made life endurable to him. 

For the third time, since Allan's departure, 
spring had dothed the earth in verdure, when 
Mela vras agreeably surprised, one day after re- 
turning from a short walk, to find her old friend 
Mr. Forrest sitting in their parlor and talking to 
her grand-father. He had not forgotten Meta ; 
and her blush and smile, showed, that she yet re- 
membered him. Meta seated herself in her ao- 
cnstomod seat by the window, after greeting him 
in her usual quiet manner, and listened to the 
conversation which he carried on with her grand- 
fatiier. Be was giving an animated account of 
his travels in Scotland ; and the dim eyes of the 
old Scotsman lighted up at Mr. Forrest's graphic 
description of the homo of his childhood. Meta 



sat listening with that dreamy, half abstracted 
air that had replaced her former eloquent atten- 
tion. Mr. Forrest occasionally glanced at her, 
but did not address her. At last, however, he 
took leave after entertaining Mr. Duncan, as no 
one had done, for many a long day. As Meta 
put her hand in his to bid him farewell, he held 
it a moment and looked down inquiringly into 
the fair face of the gentle girl. 

I am so glad, thought Meta, that Mr. Forrest 
has come back, and that he is so kind as to come 
and see grandpa ! How cheerful and happy 
grandpa is this evening. I do hope he will come 
and talk to him again. He does not look so sad 
as he did when he went away. It is I now that 
am sad ; and she sighed. Mr. Forrest did come, 
again, and yet again. His visits, were to Mr. 
Duncan, seasons of rare enjoyment, and the old 
man looked forward to them with almost child- 
ish eagerness. Mr. Forrest came offcen, he devot- 
ed his conversation to the old gentleman, but an 
occasional remark, an unobtrusive question, an 
intelligent glance, showed Meta that she was not 
forgotten nor neglected. Meta began to lose her 
dreamy manner and to feel inter^ted in his oflen- 
times eloquent, and always forcible and elegant, 
conversation. He possessed a highly cultivated 
mind ; and he had thought, and felt, as well as 
studied, and travelled. * 

Months passed away in this quiet manner. 
Mr. Forrest now came almost daily, and Meta 
had become so accustomed to these visits, that 
when he did not make his appearance, it was a 
day without sunshine. He indeed seemed scarce- 
ly to notice Meta, as she sat there sewing, rarely 
joining in the conversation ; but the beautiful 
flowers that adorned the room ; the new music 
selected with exquisite taste, the kind glance of 
those dark, beautiful eyes, the gentle pressure of 
the hand that clasped hers, were proof enough of 
interest to Meta's grateful heart. 

Yes, months passed away. Metals face wore a 
brighter, happier expression ; she sung more 
lightly as her slight fingers performed her many 
household duties, and she played with more earn- 
estness than before. Had Meta then forgotten 
her youthful lover lying in the d«jep waters of the 
stormy Atlantic ? Ah no, first love is not so soon 
forgotten ; first sorrow leaves a deeper impress on 
the heart of youth ! But time, the great consol- 
er, had poured its balm into tlie wounded spirit. 
Meta thought of Allan as a glorified spirit, whom 
it was almost sinful to sorrow for with an earth- 
ly sorrow. She felt as if he were near her ever, 
and that he could symphathLze with every emo- 
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tion of her Boul. The elastio spirit of youth was 
not all crushed by afliiction ; it began again to 
find pleasure in life. The loving heart of the wo- 
man sought new objects upon which to expend its 
tenderness. 

One beautiful day in the early autumn while 
the woods were yet green, and the reaper at his 
cheerful labor amid the golden grain, Mr. For- 
rest came to ask Meta to take a long ride into the 
country with him. 

<< She lookftt pale, Mr. Duncan," said he to 
her grand-father, " and the sweet country air 
will do her good*" 

Meta had never been so far from the city in 
her life. She felt unusually exhilarated by the 
new scenes amid which they slowly rode. The 
very air was so balmy and so sweet ; the land- 
scape so lovely. 

<< Oh," said she, looking up into her compan- 
ion's face in her old earnest way — ** how 1 wish 
I oould live in the country always." 

He smiled at her enthusiasm, but appeared 
quite as much pleased as she did. It is so de- 
lightful to give pleasure to those who seldom have 
recreation. 

They had a long, long ride ; and after Meta 
had expended some of her enthusiasm, and wvs 
beginning to feel the presence of Nature with 
calmer senses, her companion began to talk to 
her ; at first of the scene around them, then of 
the effect of Nature on our minds and hearts ; 
and at last he spoke of the heart itself. The ear- 
nest talk chimed in with Meta's feelings, and 
harmonized well with the shady woods through 
which they vrore now riding. Mr. Forrest told 
his young auditor of his early life, — how he had 
been an ardent passionate youth, and while yet 
a young man wooed and won a fair girl, gentle 
and loving as Meta herself. But ere a year had 
waned, the loving heart had ceased to beat and 
he was alone. "And when I firstsaw you, Meta, 
something in your face and manner reminded me 
of her and brought back with all the vividness of 
reality the past. But I have learned since, sweet 
Meta that it oould only have been the delusion of 
my imagination for I see now 'how all unlike you 
are to every one else — though she was fair and 
I loved her ! " Meta listened with tearful eyes, the 
tale was but an echo of her own life's story. 

** But years have gone by since then, and Me- 
ta," — and the deep tones grew tremulous, ** I 
have learned to love again with calmer pulses, but 
with a deeper, truer passion. Meta I love you ; 
not as I loved in youth ; but, oh Meta, I love you 
well. I long to shelter you from the storms of 



this oold world in my warm heart ; I loog to Md 
my arms about you and bear you through the 
trials of life with a strong purpose. You have 
numbered fewer years- than I ; and I l»ve 
thought sometimes it was selfish for me to try to 
win your fresh, young heart ; wod I will not try 
if you feel that my love will not satisfy its oraT- 
ings. Meta vfill you bless my life with your pure 
affbetion ? will you make me happy ; make me 
g^od ; share my joys and. soothe my sonows 7 
Tell me my sweet Meta !" 

Meta was silent, slie was surprised, griefed, 
frightened. His arm was around hear, ho drew 
her to him ; he waa looking into ber face striving 
to read her tiioughts. Meta heard as in a dream, 
the regular paces of the horse^s hoo&, the rus* 
tling of the leaves as they fell now and then te the 
ground ; saw as in a dream the long vista of the 
road with the trees meeting overhead. 

'* Let me think longer,'' she said, after « long 
silence. 

'< Yes Meta, dear Meta thinks do not decide 
hastily ; consult your own heart, not my happi- 
ness nor any one's wishes ; follow the dictates of 
your own pure soul ; for Meta if yen cannot be 
my vrife you shall be to me the dearest sister that 
ever man had." 

On through tiie solemn woods, over the open 
road, by smiling farm houses and luxuriant or- 
chards, they rode back again into the noisy, bus- 
tling city ; each heart bujr^ with new and tu- 
multuous feelings. 

Meta was again alone ; she sat with her head 
bowed down, like one in sorrow ; before her lay 
those few tokens of her early love, so dear though 
so few ; a lock of raven hair, the flowers Allan 
had last given her, a note or two in his handwri- 
ting, the manuscript music thart he bad compos- 
ed, and dedicated to his Meta. Was it not S0ori- 
lege to even attempt to let another take his place 
in her heart ? Co%tl4 she do it ? Ah no she could 
not love another as she had him. Was not Al- 
lan's spirit ever near her ; could she not feel his 
presence in her holiest and highest moods ? She 
was never lonely, for there was a spirit-union 
that even death oould not dissolve. One by one 
she took up her heart's treasures, and recalled 
the time when full of youth, hope and love, Al- 
lan had given them. And aS she replaced them 
in their secret depository, she vowed never to put 
an earthly friend betvreen her soul and his. 

Even as she thus vowed before her rose the im- 
age of the one friend whose words had vrakened 
again to full life her old hope and her old sorrow. ! 
It was so strange to think of him in any oUier < 
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light than as a friend * Oh if he had always re- 
mained bat a friend ! He was bo kind, bo consid- 
erate, so sjmpathisfaig, so generous ; would even 
AUan, when he proffered her his love, bade her 
think not of his happiness but her own? And 
this friend linred her ; he wished to make her 
happy, to seeoie her from sorrow ! And her lore 
would giTe an inezpreesible oharm to all his life. 
It wafl in her power to bless and console him who 
had aafiined much. She oouM pee before her the 
high, pak brow ; the toider benign eyes ; the 
stem mouth, and the slight shade of sachiess that 
I erer to lie on the grave yet noble oounte- 
Sbe heard the tones of his deep voice 
softening to such sweet melody when he pronoun- 
ced Aer name, she felt the pressure of his arm 
about her bo gentle,- yet so strong. She felt the 
yaloe of a love like his ; a man bora to think and 
feel grandly ; upon whom Nature had set the 
seal of nobility. And dared she throw aside such 
love as a thing of little worth 7 Was it not very 
selfish of her ? And was it not right to make an- 
other's happiness though heaven in its wisdom 
had takai away hess ? 

Meta had seldom any occasion to write letters, 
but now she drew towards her a little writing desk 
that had been her mother's ; and before she slept 
wrote to Mr. Forrest a true account of her past 
life, and of her present feelings ending with these 
words, ^* And now my best and truest friend I 
have told yon all. I am your equal in sorrow* if 
not in goodness and years, and if you, knowing 
this, still wish to link my earthly life with yours, 
I promise to devote it all to you, for I do love, 
hon^f and esteem youy more than I ever can any 
living being. 

Whether Mr. Forrest felt any thing like disap- 
pointment when he learned that this &ir young 
girl had been taught by another the grand lesson 
of life — love, I am not able to say ; but this 1 
know, that he lost not one moment in hastening 
to Meta's aide after he received her letter. Ck>n- 
trary to her usual custom Meta rose, as he enter- 
ed the room, and went toirards him. As he took 
her hand he drew the fragile figure closer to 
him, and for the first time pressed his lips upon 
the smooth brow, Meta knew she was under- 
stood. She looked up into his face as he bent 
over her, and saw that those kind eyes were full 
of tears! 

A year passed avnty ; a year of calm delight to 
our Meta. Day by day she learned to love more 
deeply, and depend more entirely upon him who 
now claimed her affections. Meta's genius was 
all of an af^nreoiative nature ; and she feund 



much, very much, to reverence and admire in the 
character of him who opened to her the inner- 
most poitEil of his being. Strength indeed, pre- 
dominated over tenderness, in his nature. His 
will vras, at least, as strong as his love ; but Me- 
ta knew that she alone possessed the power to 
rouse all the gentle elements of his being ; and she 
used her power well. A woman fulfils not her 
life-purpose unless her affections call into action 
all the powers of her being ; and to have the 
heart thus vivify and rule the intellect and the 
soul, is her highest and only happiness. Meta, 
as she became herself fully matured, and under- 
stood better all that mysterious chain of motive 
and feeling, that make up a character, found em- 
ployment enough and happiness enough too, in 
assimilating her life to her friend-lover's ! 

All this time had passed, however, and yet 
their external life had not at all changed ; nor 
did Mr. Forrest seem inclined to draWcloser the 
bond that existed between Meta and himself. 
The only difference between his visits now, and . 
his former ones, was that Meta of^nOT sung and 
played to him ; and oftener still seated herself on 
a low seat by his side, pursuing her feminine av- 
ocations, while his arm rested on the back of 
her chair, and sometimes smoothed back the soft 
hair from her brow, as she turned her smiling 
face towards him. And now too in the opera 
season he carried her to hear the best music that 
the city afforded ; for he sympathized in her love 
of art, and wished her to cultivate her talent fbr 
it. Meta was just beginning to wonder a little 
that he did not mention the relation in which 
they now stood to each other, to her grand -fa- 
ther, when the cause of his long silence was re- 
vealed. One day he asked her to ride with him, 
and then he told her with a grave, stem face, 
but in low tones that spoke of affection unalterr 
ed, that he had taken the most effectual meas- 
ures both in this country and Europe to find any 
trace of the fate of the vessel in which Allan sail- 
e4, and of Allan hunself. All these inquiries 
had proved useless, as indeed he had expected 
they would, but he could not rest contentedly 
until every thing had been done, that could 
throw any light upon so painful a subject. Me- 
ta had just such a heart as could appreciate 
such generosity, and it was not long after this 
that one bright, clear day Meta stood at the al- 
tar with Charles Forrest and heard with a calm 
heart, and a reverential awe, those solemn words, 
« What Qod hath joined together let not man put 
asunder." 

Six years, with all their joy and sorrow, had 
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been sntaberod by Mcta's heart, BiiiQa Allan Grey 
had left hie native land. It was eprins ; but an 
unusually warm day for the season, when a man, 
in a foreign but much Worn dress with slow and 
feeble steps, walked up the street, and stood in 
front of the house in whicb Meta bad passed her 
childhood and youth, and where she still lived, a 
young and cheerful wife. He looked wistfully 
up at the old mansion. It was a good deal al- 
tered since he last saw it. It bad been newly 
painted and some additions made to it. In place 
of the plain linen curtains, that formerly shaded, 
but not ornamented the windows, light and beau- 
tiful drapery now floated gracefully ; but the hy- 
acinths, that inr the olden time bloomed there, 
still shed their perfume on the air, and seemed to 
smile an assurance that the same sweet eyes 
watched their growth, as eret in the golden past ! 
With how beating a heart did the stranger with 
faint, but hasty «teps walk to the door. The 
name of Duncan on the old-fashioned plate met 
his eye. She is here still, was the joyful thought. 
An old, very old woman, whose palsied hand 
could hardly open the heavy door, obeyed his 
summons. He recognized old Mspie, but Elspie^s 
ikiling faculties did not recollect in the pale coun- 
tenance, and sunken eye of the way-worn nyin 
before her, the glowing face and proud mien of 
the youthful Allan Grey. 

He could scarcely articulate Meta's name, but 
the old woman noticed not his agitation, nor did 
she appear surprised that he should inquire for 
Miss Duncan. Elspie's mind had become im- 
paired by a stroke of palsy, and it required some 
effort to remember that her young mistress was 
now Mrs. Forrest. Hope and love were throb- 
bing in every fibre of Allan's attenuated frame ; 
and life, almost exhausted as it had been by hor- 
rible sufferings and long privations, leapt up in 
one bright flash as he entered the familiar room 
where he had last seen the being whom he still 
loved with all the old enthusiasm of his nature. 

One rapid glance comprehended the past and 
the present. Tlie pictures on the walls, the old 
man's chair, the antique tables remained, all else 
was changed. A grand piano occupied the place 
of the old one, it was open, and Allan involunta- 
rily seated himself on the stool before it. The 
recollection of the many times he had sat in that 
same place, and improvised melodies inspired by 
her presence brought tears into the dim eyes. 

He had not sat there many minutes when he 
heard a well knovm step on the stair, in the hall. 
It approached the door, it was gently opened, and 
Meta with her fair hair, her clear violet-hued 



eyes, her delicate face^ with its thoughtful earn- 
estness, and her fVagile form, unchanged, save 
perhaps a certain something in the deep and 
beautiful eyes, something too tender to be jqyftil, 
and too serene to be sad, was at the door. Thua 
stood they facing each ot^r. Over Meta's face 
a shade of ashy paleness slowly gathered as flbe 
gazed with a bewildered look on the stranger. 
Allan's full heart at last burst out, he opened his 
arms and <* Meta!" broke from his white, bvmu- 
lous lips. Bhe did not stir, paler and paler ^e 
grew, and to Alhvn's gase she seemed slowly tam- 
ing into a marble statue, so motionless was she, 
standing there on the threshold. One sentence 
at last unconsciously forced its way from the 
burning brain, " I am married, I am married." 

I have said that in Allan's exhausted frame life 
leapt up once more, when hope and lo?e seemed 
to be again found ; but it was but the last bright 
flash of its expiring flame. Ab the sense of Me- 
ta's words, and, still more, her strange gaze 
dawned slowly upon him, he groaned heavily and 
attempted to leave the room ; but before he had 
taken one step, he fell, and the crimson tide of 
life gushed from his pale lips. At once Meta's 
strength returned. She unconsciously sprang 
forward, and raising his head essayed with con- 
vulsive eagerness to stop the torrent that flowed 
from his mouth. In vain were her efforts ; and 
Allan, insensible to the touch of that soft hand, 
unheeding the agonized face that bent over him, 
lay before her cold, pale, with his sunken eyes, 
his attenuated face, his long white hands, in all 
the awful stillness of death . At last she regained 
the power of thought, and calling aid, a physi- 
cian was summoned , and a messenger despatched 
for Mr. Forrest. 

When Mr. Forrest entered his dwelling, he 
found all the confusion that sickness and death 
bring in ita train. Servants hurrying to and fro, 
the Doctor's chaise at the door, the apothecary 
running down the steps, while poor, old Mr. 
Duncan sat in the hall trying to understand by 
the aid of one sense, what he could not discover 
through the other. On the couch, in the draw- 
ing room, the tall figure of a stranger lay extend- 
ed ; and sitting by his side, witli a face aknost 
rigid in its despairing calmness, was his wife, her 
large tearless eyes raised to the face of the phy- 
sician, who stood on the other side, counting the^ 
pulses of his patient with a grave and anxious 
air. 

As Mr. Forrest advanced towards the group 
these words fell upon his ear, ** Madam, 1 should 
judge the gentleman has been very ill for some 
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tiiBe,4tiid by Mno extraordinary exertion or emo- 
tion, a large blood vtme l has been ruptored, and 
even should the hemorrhage eeaae he eaanot con- 
tanoe manj hours," 

Meta was not aware of tiie |a«88iiee of her hus- 
band tall he had stood sooie minutes by her side, 
looking down at AUan's closed eyes and still faee, 
and marking the faint movement of the chest, 
that alone showed that life still fluttered in its 
citadel* When she did at last turn towards him , 
it was with such a look of oonoentrated suflforing 
in her eyes, that he was fain to leaye her to hide 
his own emotion. When be again entered tbo 
room, he found her in the same position, but With 
more of life in her face than before ; she looked 
up at him and said in a whi^r <* Oh Charles he 
is dying," and again turned aU her attention to 
the sufferer before her. That look of mingled 
conftdenoe, affsction and reliaaoe, told more to 
her hmband than the most elaborate explanation ; 
he was satisfied that, if the love of youth was 
clinging round her heart, and thrilling every 
nerve with agony, their union was not kes entire 
than before. 

There was a peculiarity in Meta's and 
Charles Forrest's affection, as i^ire, as it is 
beautiful. They perfectly understood each other. 
There existed between them a complete sympa- 
thy, the result of perfect confidence in each other, 
that precluded the necessity for explanations or 
apdogies, such as are too often to be made even 
between those who love, and love truly. So,* at 
this moment, so trying to both husband and wife, 
there wctc no ignoble doubts and jealousies to add 
bitterness to the inevitable agony of the hour. 
Meta dreamed not of disguising her feelings, and 
Mr. Forrest never reproached her, even in 
thought, for her devotion to him she had first 
loved. Nevertheless the hearts of both were full 
of a sorrow too deep for tears or words ; and the 
Buflering of a life seemed to be crowded into the 
Bhort time that intervened before Allan's depar- 
ture. 

Meta never left the side of the dying man. 
She sat by him gazing npm his face, parting the 
rich damp hair from his brow, wiping the blood 
that still sometimes flowed from the colorless li)js, 
and whispering such solemn words into his dull 
ear, as came in this nwful hour from the depths 
of her soul. Allan lay perfectly motionk^as, giv- 
ing no other sign of life, than occaHiimally onen- 
inghis eyes to look into the face of bis beloved, as 
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if to assure his fiuling seoKs that she was still 
near him. 

And Mr. Forrest with hasty steps, that alone 
betrayed the feelings that swept through his heart, 
traversed the adjoining apartment ; only occasion- 
ally going to Meta to see if she needed him. So 
passed the hours slowly away while Allan, per- 
haps the happiest of the three, yet lingered on 
the shores of time. 

But the dread moment oame at length. As if 
the spirit made one last effort before taking its 
flight to a happier clime, Allan looked up for the 
last timo into the fiice that bent over him and 
gaxed into her eyes with one long look of love and 
tenderness ; and raising one fo^le hand pointed 
upwards, as the lips formed but did not breathe 
the words, <* we shall meet there .'" Meta utter- 
ed a low cry,} the first Uiat had escaped her, 
her head drooped, but she had strength to whis- 
per, *' yes there /" A smile, like moonlight on 
the waters, passed over the face of Allan Grey, 
and with it his soul ascended to its Creator ! 

The unfortunate, the enthusiastic, the gifted 
Allan was dead. Mere fortunate in death, than 
in life, he breathed out his last &int breath in 
the home of her he had loved so long and so pas- 
sionately. 

That terrible reaction, that always follows in- 
tense suffering, now the necessity for exertion 
was passed, fell upon Meta like a spell. Her 
husband led her unresistingly from the room and 
making her lie down sat by her for hours, as she 
lay pale as the marble figure she had so lately 
left, tearless, uncomplaining, her cold hands ly- 
ing in his. He only left her when his presence 
became necessary, as the last sad duties to him 
who had gone were to be rendered. 

As Charles Forrest stood by the cofifin of Allan 
Grey, and gazed down upon the marble features 
upon which that last smile still lingered, and 
marked the beautifully curved lips, the raven 
locks sweeping back from the broad forehead in 
luxuriant waves, and thought how lately the 
heart that animated that lifeless frame was beat- 
ing with the passions that even now were filling 
his own, and remembered his disappointed ambi- 
tion, his lost love, his mournful fate^ if there 
were any feelings in his heart of rivalry, tlicy 
must have passed away in the presence of the 
awful majesty and mystery of death. 

Mota had been indeed almost unoonscious ; she 
was like one suddenly deprived of the power of 
thought. The post was too vividly before her 
for the present to have any hold upon her heart. 
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Allan's slight figure, looking 00 unnaturally tall 
as it lay in the stifibees of death ; the beautiful 
face 80 serene in its stillness which, as is not un- 
common, retained in death the expression it had 
worn in the days when youth and health were 
beauty enough,, seemed to plead with the elo- 
quence of death for all her thoughts ! But when 
the lifeless form had been taken away and car- 
ried to its final resting place by her husband, who 
acted as sole mourner, a change came over her. 
Life, solemnized and holy, with its sacred claims 
and duties, again spoke to her conscience and 
her heart. Love, sorrow, death, the great teach- 
ers, had not failed in their mission to her soul. 
To live in others, and thus, live for Qod and 
Heaven, this was the lesson life had taught her ; 
and with a beautiful submission, and a reverent 
devotion, with holy gladness and untiring love, 
did Meta walk henceforth through the world. 
In her pure presence the restless became calm, 
and the weary found repose, the sorrowful were 
comforted, and the happy subdued into a tender- 
er and sweeter joy ! 

Twilight shadows were falling fast as Mcta, no 
longer listless and indifiercnt, sat by the window 
watching for her husband's return from Allan 
Grey's burial. At last she heard the well known 
step, another instant and he entered the room. 
Meta, pale as a spirit, but with something of the 
angel shining in her heavenly eyes, and speaking 
in her sad smile, came towards him, and wind- 
ing her small arms round his neck laid her head 
on his breast, and shed her first tears on her hus- 
band's faithful heart. Closer and closer did he 
fold that fragile form in a long embrace, and 
with a more solemn meaning renewed in the 
depths of his soul the vows he had plighted at 
the marria^ altar. 



THE BEAUTIFUL lASD. 

BT AHNA M. BATES. 

PiLQRiMS are we on life's hot sands. 
Weary of trouble, pain and sin. 
Opeft thy portals, beautiful land. 
And let us weai-y wanderers in ; 
We would rest beneath the cool green palms 
And bathe in the crystal river's flow, 
Tlicre mid the sweet celestial calms. 
Such as on earth we may not know. 

Oh beautiful land of the summer skies, 
8how us the path to the better shore 



Where tears ar« dried firom the moomtf 'n egres. 
And the bands of toilers toil no more ; 
There the cheek r^gaiDs its faded bloom^ 
And the eye its light, but more than this. 
Those who have pass'd the vale of gloom 
Meet us there with a welcome kiss. 

Angels that guard the shinmg road 
A tborsy and weary way we've come; 
Open the gates of Uiat bri^ abode, 
There is rest for us in our Father's home ; 
From that ladiani mansion in the skiet 
Never an alien lone and poor. 
In his bitter need for merey cries. 
And is tom'd with seoffingB firom the deer. 

And now we seek the beautiful land, 
Because of our hearts so worn with care. 
Because we have toiled on life's hot sands. 
And long ibr a ftur diviner air ; 
Oh, angel, open the shhdng gate. 
Let us enter in with the conffiot past. 
And sing with the loved, who ibr us wait. 
We have i)und tha beantifiil land at laat' 



MOOR SCENERY IN TORKSmRE, ENGLAND. 

BT RENIT RAWTTSLET. 

Thb seoond day upon the Mo<»ti opens with a 
bright sunny doming. Fwas awakened by the 
otAl from the old dasae, abont seven o'eloek, at 
which time I found the sun bad stolen out of faia 
bed and left me slumbering. Soon as I had des- 
cended from the deeping apartm^it I waa shown 
to the waah-room, a shed in the yard. The wa- 
ter was obtained from a pump, and waa as odd 
as ice ; my neck, fiice and head smarted with the 
application. Break&at was now ready. I found 
that all had been up some time, and I alone was 
left to slumber ; for they had,- perhaps, dlsoover- 
cd that I did not travel as easy as my compan- 
ions. Now, again, we had yeast muifins, cream- 
ed coffidc, as they called it, ham of their own 
feeding, and other fixings, all oooked at the peat 
fire, and as usual tasted of peat. 

We were soon ready for our journey over tl^a 
dreamy moor, from this village northward to the 
next, about seven miles, called Crcgtun,or Crec^- 
town. It must be remembered that we did not 
stop in Denham-clough, but merely walked 
through it, the old farmer going with us to put 
us on our track for the day's journey. This vil- 
lagi is not large, but beautifully seated, close to 
which runs the creek, winding its ways south- 
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waid down to tbo river Air. From this village 
away down south into the valley called Air Dale, 
which I described in a former communication to 
the Repository, there is no moor scenery, but a 
scene of rich and highly cultivated farms. The 
good old &rmer now led us northward up a crag- 
gy steep, and in five minutes we were out of sight 
of the Till, and before us nothing but moors, as 
fc as the eye could reach. Here the fiirmer left 
OS, pointing to the track through which we had 
passed, and giving his hearty caution not to leave 
this traek, ** for there is danger on both sides ; 
on your left nothing but shrubbery and big 
stones, and on your right, for about a half a 
mOe, nothing but high rocks over which you may 
tumble almost a mile deep, and be dashed to a 
thousand pieces,'' He spoke this with great 
force. He took us all by the hand and gave us a 
beart-stirring shake, and with tears trickling 
down his broad cheeks, bade us good morning, 
and in one naoment he was out of sight. We 
now followed this track one after another, for w© 
could not«walk side by side, as it was too nar- 
row. In one minute we met a stout farmer from 
the village y retnming from viewing his cattle, 
part of which were 'grazing on tbe moor, who 
bade us good morning ; and seeing we were stran- 
gers, reminded us to be careful how we walked 
for half a mile, ** for," said he, ** if you were to 
tumble over those rocks, you would never know 
what hurt you. Biit should you' have a fancy 
io look down, I will just turn back one hundred 
jards and lead you to a place where you can 
have a peep with safety." This was a place 
where a piece of rock stood above the rest, upon 
which we aH cautiously crept, and leaning over 
had a moot awfully grand view into the abyss 
below. This was a grand sight for the lover of 
wild rocky scenes, and I would not have missed 
it for the whole day's journey. One rock was 
seated upon another to the depth of three or four 
hundred feet, and the water falling from one jag- 
ged point to another, sounded like the tinkling 
of an hundred little bells ; and the sun's rays 
playiifg against the faces of the rocks, reflected 
back the green hue of the mosses and ivy, and 
thus the drops of water seemed to be little bits 
of light green velvet, pattering down the rocks 
till they were lost in the ling below, forming 
again the level of the moor. 

These are the rocks which run dovm to the 
bridge, and answer as a shelter to the village, 
catting off the north wind. After having taken 
a satisfactory view from off this rock into the 
abyss below,' and avray across the moor north- 



ward, over which we we were now going, we 
crept back into the track the friendly farmer 
left us, and in one minute were out of sight. We 
safely arrived at the bottom of the track, at 
which termination we jumped out into a regular 
cart road which runs directly across the moor 
into Wharf Dale. We now were fairly again on 
the moor, bending our way, according to direc- 
tions given us, to the next village — Cregton. 
It vras now about nine o'clock in the morning, 
and the sun was sending his beams upon the lingy 
and mossy 8ur&,ce from which arose a heavy mist 
or steam, so that the view, far and wide, was 
obstructed ; but this did not last long. This 
portion of the moor differed materially from that 
over which we passed yesterday. Instead of a 
rough, stony, thistly and winn surface, here was 
a soft, mosBy and grassy bottom, and the ling 
not so thick on the ground. This made it far 
more pleasant walking. The mist having soon 
cleared away, the view was beautiful. Looking 
on every side, nothing but moor could be seen. 
We looked back to the rocks which we had left 
an hour before, and they appeared as lost in the 
clouds. 

The reader will remember, that we are now 
just about mid-way between the two great Dales, 
Wharf and Air Dales, which run down east and 
terminate at the Ilumber near Hull. 

The mosses here have planted themselves in 
great abundance, and are particularly rich look- 
ing. There is one specimen found here which 
blooms and bears a very small flower, so delicate 
a light blue as hardly to be distinguished. It is 
not frequently found, only in soft portions of the 
moor. It is called, by the inhabitants, the bloom 
moss. It is rich looking, and grows a little tall- 
er than the other kinds. Besides this flowery 
moss, we have been treading on little flowers of 
such varied hues and in such abundance that it 
seems as if nature, in this remote region, had 
been striving to outstrip herself. Here are tens 
of thousands, nay, millions of little flowers spring- 
ing upright through, and on every side of the 
mosses. Not a foot can we tread, not a foot 
have we trodden for miles, but we have stepped 
on some flower. Persons who are not acquaint^ 
ed with moor scenery could scarcely believe such 
veas the fact. The grass, which is here found 
springing up between the little spaces of the ling 
and mosB, heightens the lovely view, and makes 
the scene worth contemplating. The ling, also, 
is just beginning to bud. Some little streaks of 
red can be seen, but it is of dow growth, and 
will be in bud three weeks before it bursts forth 
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into flower. It blooms in September, and holds 
in full flower till the close of October. Now if 
ever there is a rich scene in any portion of this 
globe, it is when the ling is in full bloom. I 
have seen it thus many times in my life. Just 
imagine, gentle reader, that you are standing on 
some elevated spot, and beholding one uninter- 
rupted, consolidated flower as far as your eye can 
reach, on the left and on the right, and breath- 
ing a full breath of such odorous sweets as baflles 
description, and you will have some idea of stand- 
ing on a Yorki^ire moor at this season of the 
year. 

I must now describe to you the moor lily, as 
the people call it. It resembles the cultivated 
lily, but is much smaller, and its leaves of the 
purest white. There is another lily of a very 
delicate yellow, still smaller, but, if possible, a 
richer as well as a more lovely sight. In short, 
I could caU to mind hundreds of other flowers, 
none of which I could name, unless I should re- 
fer to some botanical .work. 

Now there is something strange about these 
moor flowers. First, they are very numerous 
and possess a great|variety of colors ; and second, 
they are, without exception, the most delicate, 
small blossoms that can be found in cultivated 
portions of any country ; for, should you pluck 
them from amongst the mosses over which they 
are only just passing, it will be found that they 
possess no fibril; no, not the slightest; and, 
therefore, the surprise is, how they can be sup- 
ported ; and again, if the stoutest of them are 
plucked and held in the hand for half an hour, 
they shrivel up and die away into almost noth- 
ing, lose all color, and modify into such a state 
as not to be recognized. But still the mosses 
possess no fibril, (in the proper sense of the term) 
yet they will maintain their substance, and also 
color, for nearly a century, when dried out of 
the sun ; for we saw moss-houses, churches, and 
other fancy articles made by great grand-moth- 
ers, all of which were in a high state of preser- 
vation. 

We had now travelled for three hours, and had 
seen nothing but moors. We examined the na- 
ture and growth of the ling, and found that its 
durability, toughness and support depended en- 
tirely upon the great quantity of fibres it pos- 
sessed ; for if it be plucked up, it is found that 
its roots run in the ground and mix with the 
roots of its neighbor, and that one cannot be dis- 
turbed without disturbing the other: We now 
see a stout looking man crossing over the track 
of the moor, toward Wharf Dale, fie seems to 



us wading up to the middle in ling. He appears 
about two hundred yards from us. We beckon 
him to stop. This is a good chance to learn the 
way to Oregton. We approach him with a 
** good morning" salute, to which he readily re- 
turns the compliment. We are crossing over 
to Cregton and we want to know if vre are in the 
right direction. ♦* You are," he replies, "not far 
out of the way. See yond black looking ob- 
jects pointing away up?*' Yes. ** Well, yond 
is a rocky steep ; you must keep that point in 
view, for Cregton stands a little north of it. 
You are about three miles from it now, and in a 
short distance it becomes very rugged walking ; 
besides you had better get there by four or ^e 
o'clock, for it will rain this evening, the mist 
having ciimbed on the mountains, and it always 
comes back in rain." He wsa an old farmer, 
and therefore skilled in the weather. 

We now left the farmer, and wended our vmy 
towards the ** black looking object ;" and sure 
enough we found it a rugged three miles. How 
the scene changes is wonderful. In a few miles 
distance, &om a soft mossy path, w^ find our- 
selves on a rough stony, shrubby, rocky way. 
We are now climbing over big sand-stone rock 
standing up a few feet above ground, over which 
the mosses, hue are everywhere, are growing, 
and sometimes the beautiful looking ivy. Now 
we are tearing through the shrubbery composed 
of small thorns, wins, thistles, and hard, tough 
ling. This kind of soene continues for about a 
mile and a half. We now come to a small beck 
(creek). It looks pretty clear. We take a 
drink ; but as usual it tastes of ling. It is a 
very interesting little stream, away from habita^ 
tion, in the midst of a moor, pafising. through 
rocks, wins and shrubbery, winding its way si- 
lently over its little pebbled bed away down to 
the river Wharf, and lastly, blending with the 
vwiters of the swallowing deep. 

We now come to little steep places, not so 
stony or rough as that ov^ which we just pass- 
ed ; but the ground is very loose and marly, and 
at short intervals lumps of loose pieces of earth 
have fallen from their seats, which make it rough 
travelling ; still we learn how nature olianges to 
please the eye and to satisfy the curiosity of con- 
templative man. 

This kind of scenery continued for about threo 
quarters of a mile. We, keeping our eye on the 
*< black looking object," came soon to a spacious 
looking bog. One side of it was very rough, 
thickly set with shrubbery and pieces of broken 
rocks. We descended at the open side, into thia 
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bog. It, as usual, beuded from centre to side. 
We hmd » good ride on it, and then, again, we 
were much delighted with the sight of as rich, 
green, Telvety colored moeses as were ever pre- 
sented to mortal gaze ; and then the tens of 
thousands of little flowers, springing on erery 
side, presenting an appearance of one big cup of 
mosses and flowers. This bog possessed similar 
properties of all the rest of the bogs. While 
making our way out to the north, where it ter- 
minated, we found that it had been dug up by 
the inhabitants of Cregton for their fuel. This 
digging extended to about two hundred yards, 
and one portion to the depth of nine yards, and 
Btill it was as good peat as any, and perhaps bet- 
ter. These diggings have been continued for 
perhaps a century, and still no one can tell how 
deep they are or how long they may last. 

Portions of coal beds in Yorkshire are found to 
posBesB peat matter to the depth of a hundred 
yards. I have seen coal obtained from Harup 
Pits, (so called) four miles from Bradford, York, 
in which the ling, moeses j and other bog sub- 
stances can be distinctly observed ; and some- 
times it has been found mixed with heavier woods, 
as oaks, ashs, elms, <Sbc. ; so that it may fairly 
be inferred that ling, mosses, &c., grew up with 
the forest, ages, perhaps, before man existed. 

We are now drawing near our day's journey, 
still nothing but moor can we see. We are just 
reaching an open CQi^itry , but it presents, on our 
lefl, a rough looking shrubbery, and we find it 
consisting of little crooked thorns all mixed in 
with thistles of larger growth than most of those 
found on the moors. This shrubbery extends 
away up south-west as far as the eye can reach. 
Numerous are the birds here, and particularly 
that sweet songster, the linnet. Just across, 
Boifti), a mile or so, is a shooting house prepared 
for the sportsmen, in which they take their night- 
ly shelter and rest ; and we are informed that 
great scenes are carried on, at night times, here. 
This may be expected, as the parties consist chief- 
ly of the sprigs of the aristocracy. We are now 
entering upon a beautiful level portion, leaving 
** the dark looking object" to our left ; but we 
cannot see the village yet, though we can dis- 
tinctly disoeAi the smoke ''-gracefully curling 
above the green elm." This is a fine portion of 
the moor, as the ground is rich for moor land, 
and the mosses present a deep, green, velvety hue, 
and the ling flourishes in its majesty as if proud 
of its position as monarch of the smaller moor 
flowers. Then again Hire are tens of thousands 
of a new flower we had not seen before. It is a 



little larger than the usual moor flowers, pre- 
senting a very deep yellow, and something like 
the butter-oup, but richer. 

This kind of scenery continues till just as wo 
are entering the village. We are now across the 
moor, where we can see a portion of the valley, 
and are in sight of the viUage. In a few minutes 
we shall have left the moor for a rich vale, where 
the roses in countless thousands flourish and the 
hawthorn blossoms, the primrose and daffodil be- 
deck the grove, and the lofty oak and shady elm 
are proudly seated. 

We are now on the main road which leads 
down the vale, after having passed through the 
village to other villages, and lastly to Bradford. 
We are now just entering into this beautiW 
country vill ; and oh ! what a change of scene. 
The moor has disappeared, nor does it seem as if 
there ever had been any such thing as moor in 
creation. We have entered the " Black Ilorse 
Inn," kept by Mr. Josh. Greenwood, a jolly 
looking landlord (as they are called in York- 
shire). We asked to be accommodated for the 
night, as we were taking a jaunt across the 
moors. "Certainly," he replied, **just sit 
down wherever it suits you, for supper will be 
ready in a half an hour." 

It was just twenty minutes of six o'clock, and 
just beginning to rain. We heard thunder at a 
distance, and sure enough, as the old farmer said, 
** the mist had climbed the mountains and would 
come back in rain." We took our supper^in a 
room which looked into the garden and orchard 
below. A tremendous flash of lightning entered 
the open window just as the old lady was hand- 
ing over a cup of tea, which made the cups, muf- 
fins and table almost dance. Than followed a 
heavy peal of thunder, (at which the old lady 
took her exit, and was not seen until the shower 
was over) and the rain poured down in torrents 
which lasted about a half an hour, and then all 
subsided and cleared away, ledving^ a most beau- 
tiful evening. 

There were a half dozen strangers seated at the 
table who took part in all the conversation. At 
one end of it sat a fine looking young man, and 
by his side a beautiful, angel looking young lady. 
All were dressed in gay attire, and from conver- 
sation we soon learned that the young man had 
just married the youngest daughter of Mr. Green- 
wood, and these strangers were friends come to 
celebrate the marriage feast. 

The villagers began to gather in after supper, 
as this young man was the son of the village fieir- 
mer. It is a custom to celebrate marriages in 
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this part of the world. Soon all the company 
were seated in alarge chamber which was fixe4 
up for the order of Odd* Fellows ; and dancing 
and other mirths were in order for the night. The 
bridegroom and his young bride were in the mid- 
dle of one side of the room, where every body 
could see them, when the young lady's uncle rose 
with a glass in his hand to drink the health and 
happiness of the new married couple, which was 
responded to by all the company. Just at this 
time entered other friends, and after greetings 
and welcomes and shaking of hands, Ac., the fid- 
dle struck up its merry strains, and then follow- 
ed a contra dance led on by the family, and fol- 
lowed by villagers, forming twelve couple. And 
thus the celebration continued till a late hour. 
We also took part in these merry proceedings. 
I relieved the fiddler, and played for about an 
hour, and my companions sang some duetts and 
sentimental songs, which gave new zest to the 
feelings of the party. After this we retired to 
rest aud slept soundly. Thus ends the second 
day's journey on the moors. 



Thk readers of the Repository will remember a 
beautiful memorial that appeared in our pages some 
months since, entitled "Ellen," fh)m the pen of Mrs* 
C. A. SouLE. Another fHcnd of the same gifted and 
lovely girl sends us the following lines from her un- 
published manuscripts. ** They were dictated a ffew 
days before her departure, and were among the last 
utterances of her spirit here.** OracefVil as was her 
wont, and closing with holy trust are these last writ- 
ten words of "Ellen ;" and very welcome will be 
other propose^selections from her unpublished wri- 
tings. 

LINES AT CLOSE OF LIFE. 

BY THK L^TK M. ELLEN HOLOOHB. 

Thou art fading gentle Summer, 
Fading fVom the earth away ; 
All the sadness of our parting 
Could not lengthen now thy stay.^ 

Tones that lightly oft at evening 
Whispered love tales to the leaves. 
Plaintive on my ears are falling 
Like the voice of one who grieves. 

/ am fading, gentle Summer ; 
Fading from the earth away ; 
Like the leaves within thy ohaplet 
Hasting onward to decay. 



Soon these tones that oft thy coming 
Greeted with a heart more light, . 
Shall be sUent, and these foot prints 
On earth's sands shall pass fh>m sight 

One short season, gentle Summer, 
With its snows shall pass, and thou 
Shalt come forth again in beauty 
With fresh roses on thy brow. 

But the sleep to which / hasten, 
Hidst the silence of the tomb. 
Never shall thy call awaken — 
Never light shall pierce its gloom. 

" Say not thus,** replies the Summer, 
" Fairer mom shall come to thee ! 
Radiant with more glorious beauty 
Shall thine own awakening be !'* 



THE PET OF THE SEniEMEXT. 

BT VBS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 

IV. 

THE 8RARCH. 

Early the next morning, Mr. Belden, Uncle 
Billy and Jim Keene, another old and experien- 
ced hunter, started for Peaae Branch, in hopes to 
get some clue to the mysterious murder and if 
possible rescue the mother of little AUie, from 
the tragical fate which they had reason to fear 
awaited tho poor mourner. Under the guidance 
of Johnny Pcasej they proceeded first to the plum 
thicket and examined carefully the little grassy 
spot where the dead man had met his sad and un- 
timely end. But their keenest search could dis- 
cover no marks of violence. The turf was sb 
green and smooth and the violets as blue and 
beauteous as though the crimson foot of murder 
had never trampled there. Showers had fallen 
tlie night before and entirely washed away the 
blood stains, and none would have dreamed that 
the solitude had ever been disturbed by other 
than the tread of the red deer or the flight of tho 
wild bird. 

»«What shall vro do. Uncle Billy?" asked 
Keene as the four stood resting on their rifles. 
*^ It looks like a hard case.'' 

*' But I've seen harder ones, Jim. When my 
little gal, my purty Sall^ was carried off, it waa 
more 'an a week afore I found the traO. But 
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arttt I*d onoe set out to look it up, do ye B'poee 
I eTer stopped till I hod it? iVb, sir, I didn't 
ask anybody what 1 should do, but I fSrst kept 
doing whatever my sense and reason told me I 
ort to and the end of it was I found the trail and 
the little gal too. And my boys, that's what 
weVe got to do. That feller whomsumever he 
was that did up that bloody job and the poor 
man on whom it was did, never dropt down into 
this place. They came fh>m somewhere and we 
must find out thai somewhere and we'll never do 
it standing here. We mast iirsi every one of us 
crawl back and forth through this thicket till we 
find out where they came in," and dropping his 
ri!!e carefully, the old man began threading the 
tangled bushes, gliding in and out and curving 
about like some huge black snake performing its 
hideous evolutions. 

Keene and Pease followed his example at once, 
but Mr. Belden thrice made the circuit of the 
glade ere he entered the thicket ; but then creep- 
ing on all fours he broke boldly into the north- 
west comer and after crawling through several 
yards of almost impenetrable bush had the satis- 
faction of coming to a narrow but perfectly clear 
pathway. The plum trees grew upon each side 
and locked their boughs together overhead, so 
that he oould not stand upright, but by stooping 
a little he could walk very easily. He had not 
protteded many steps ere those he had left on the 
ofW side of the thicket were startled by a loud 
shout from him. Grasping their rifles they hur- 
ried towards him, and when at length with 
scratched fiacee and torn hands they stood beside 
bhn, they forgot both pain and hurry in the sat- 
isfitction of knowing they had found the trail, for 
there stood Mr. Belden holding in his hands a 
blood-stained boot. 

" This came off the poor dead man," said Un- 
cle Billy solemnly, as with gentle touch he hand- 
led the dark witness. «* Yes, l)eforc he was fhir- 
lydead, they tore it off; but little did thoy think 
God above would make it swear agin them. 
BojB, we've nothtn' to do now, but go on. Jist 
Ibller this yer path, let it go where it will. It 
leads somewhere, and out of that somewhere cum 
him we're arter — yes," and he lowered his voice, 
** and the poor felkr that's gone up." 

Silently, cautiously, but with every nerve and 
sense on the alert, the four men proceeded on 
their way. It was a painful, laborious and-cir- 
caitous route, yet never for a moment did tliey 
halt, not oven to wipe off the groat drops of per- 
spiration which the heat of the mid-day sun set- 
tled upon their brows and cheeks. They had 



gone thus nearly a mile and a half and had just 
reiichcd one of the mafiy bluffs which at this sec- 
tion of country tower three and four hundred feet 
above the Dee Moines, when in the distance be- 
hind them, there was heard the rush of galloping 
feet, the crackling of branches and the violent 
panting of some animal as in eager pursuit. 

" What upon airth is it, Uncle Billy," asked 
Keene, as they all came to a sudden halt. 

The old man threw off his hunting cap and 
putting one hand to his right ear listened a half- 
moment. Then resuming his cap, he said earn- 
estly, •* well now, if I didn't know I hadn't left 
my old hound chained up to hum, I should say it 
was him boundin' arter me. Bless the brute ! 
But he's a good dog and only he's been sick and 
failin' for a month, I'd let him come with me 
this yer morning ; for it 'd a — saved us a heap 
of looking." Hardly had he uttered the last 
word, ere there was a crash into a little thicket, 
out of which they had just emerged and in a sec- 
ond, bounding out of it, ^ame the faithful hound, 
leaping about them all and licking the hands of 
Uncle Billy with wild and passionate demon- 
strations of affection . 

** Sum on 'em at the settlement must have let 
him loose, for I'm sure I padlocked his chain. I 
reckon he howled and yelled till they had to, for 
the crittur is more 'an half human, and allers 
seems to know when I'm bound on ti%ad trail. ' 
Wall, since be'« come, we'll use him ;" and ta- 
king the boot from Mr. Belden, he held it to the 
dog's nostrils, saying sternly, " Brun, I want 
the other — the mate to this — seek it — run — 
run — don't come back without it/" 

For a few moments the noble fellow crouched 
close to the feet of his master, snuffed continual- 
ly of the blood-stained witness, and then spring- 
ing up, he leaped over it and dashed wildly ahcad^ 
for a few rods. Here he paused and howled, po 
solemnly, so heiartfully, that..the listeners felt 
their hair stand straight. 

** He's scented sumthin'," said Uncle Billy. 
*' Come on." 

Tliey followed, the dog waited patiently till 
they were close to him, when he sprung madly 
down the almost precipitous sides of the bluff 
and was lost to view in the tangled bushes. 

** Arter him," cried his master, and suiting 
' action to word, he plunged into the underbrush, 
and at the risk of a broken neck, descended into 
the wild and dark ravine. The others followed, 
but though they worked boldly on, they were no 
match for the old man, for ere they were half 
way down, he halloed to them to go back and 
** he'd be with 'em in a minute." 
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And he was too, bearing on his back a largo 
tow-cloth sack. ** Open that, boys," cried he, 
throwing it on the ground and himself beside it, 
for his breath was nearly gone, '* I reckon there 
was a Providence in poor Brun's yellin', so they 
had to let him loose. That'll tell a story." 

It did too. For on cutting the leathern string 
that confined it> a mass of blood-stained clothing 
rolled out; a shirt of the purest lincn> a Mar^ 
scillcs vest, an Alpacca coat and pantaloons, a 
neck-cloth, a pair of socks, and the mate to the 
boot ! 

But when the pockets were searched, there were 
no papers, nor indeed any thing that would give 
a clue to the name of the murdered one. 

" Well, what shall we do, next. Uncle Billy," 
asked Keene, as after looking long and carefully 
over the sack and its contents, he rolled the 
clothing up, put it back and tied it up again. 

** Do," said the old man, in a voice of thun- 
der. ** Go ahead till we find the scamp that did 
up this deviltry. The V>rd 's with us. I know'd 
he bo on the trail, though the dew did dry up. 
He's leadin' us. Pity if we can't follow ;" and 
shouldering the sack he started for the river. 

They had proceeded but a few paces, ere giv- 
ing another unearthly yell, the dog rushed again 
doMm the cliff, and ere any oould follow, bound- 
ed back a^in with a light cloth cap in his teeth. 
Eagerly did they take it from him and turn it 
over and over. The maker's name had been cut 
out, and so jaggedly that it had evidently been 
done in haste and with a bloody knife. From 
one hand to another it was passed, once, twice, 
yes three times, in the vain hope that it would 
give them some stronger clue. As Mr. Belden, 
after handling it the third time, started to give 
itr to Unci© Billy, that he might drop it in the 
sack, such an uncontrollable fit of emotion seized 
him, that he involuntarily pressed the cap con- 
vulsively in his two hands. As he di dso, he start- 
ed and with spasmodic haste commenced tearing 
out the lining and pulling apart the dark wad- 
ding, and an exultant shout went up to heaven 
from all four, as there finally dropped out a small, 
but exquisitely chased golden locket. It opened 
with a spring, and was four-faced. How eagerly 
did those old pioneers loan upon Mr. Belden 's 
shoulders as he unclasped it, and tJicy were not 
ashamed to weep as they saw revealed to them, 
in one face, a perfect likeness of the dead stran- 
ger, to whom they had given their burial rites ; 
in another, the little blue-eyed babe whom Mar- 
garet had found upon the prairie ; in the third, 
a beautiful young woman, with the same heav- 



enly eyes and golden curls as had the stranger- 
child, and in the fourth, a gray-haired man ; 
evidently, for the resemblance was striking, the 
father of the murdered one» 

** Good Brun — good Brun," said Uncle Bitty 
in a broken voice to the faithful hound, stroking 
him gently at the same time. " Ye've did what 
none of ue could. Ye've given us the proof of 
what we aU b'lieved, but didn't know. G«x)d 
Brun — ye shall have sleep at that man's feet 
when ye die, and when them as comes arter us, 
tells of him, they'll tell of you too." And draw- 
ing his hands across his eyes, he placed the cap 
reverently in the sack, while Mr. Belden fastened 
the locket in his wallet. 

Then silently and with thoughtful looks they 
wound around the bluff till they came to the bot- 
tom land, when all marks of the trail being lost, 
they strode hastily under the shadows of the huge 
black walnut trees and then glided through a 
thick growth of willows, till at length their foot- 
steps fell upon the white beach of the river. 

A couple of canoes, each with a single oaraman 
were moored to a little headland, a few yards 
from them. 

** What luck," cried they eagerly, as the fbnr 
men came in sight. ** What luck, Uncle Billy?" 

•* The Lord above is with us," aaid the old 
man solemnly, and ho recounted the success of 
the day. ** We have tracked the deviltry sQjar, 
but we mustn't stop here. We must go IWfcm 
the river right off. You, Jim and you, Johnny, 
jump in there with Jack. Mr. Belden and me 
will get in with Tom, and we'll push down stream 
at once, for the feller that did that bloody job 
came from below somewhere." And the two 
canoes were soon floating down the river and at 
sunset were moved to a pretty island many miles 
from the Boone Branch. 

** It's a dark moon yet, and so we mnst wait 
till day-break," said Uncle Billy. *< It's hard, 
for my old blood 's up, but it must be did. You, 
Jack and Tom, cut some boughs for a fire, and 
we'll make up some coffee and fry us some bacon 
and eggs, and with some cold compono make out 
a purty good supper too, I'll warrant, for hun- 
gry men never growl at the cook, they say, and 
I reckon we are all hungry enough." 

** I've something better than bacon," said.'Toin 
Symmes as he crossed the sticks for the fire ; ** I 
reckon mother was up near about all night cook- 
ing for you and them. Miss Margaret sent in a 
whole l)asket of good things." 

** Jist like 'em ! Strange, "^hat thoughtfdl 
kinds ofcritturs these yer wimmcn be. ^lers 
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ooi^^rring up aomcthin' good for xm men. Plag- 
ucj little timnlcQ toa» they often, git for all tbeir 
pftisB. But then we're a bard eet. If wo bad 

what we desarve we but hist — cock your 

gam^ boys, cTery last eoul of ye." 

<• What ia it» Undo BiUy ?" asked Mr. Belden. 
^* I »enot noat bear any thing." 

^* But I do, man. I bear the dip of paddles. 
There *a a casoe a cummin' — up stream too, — 
litteD." 

Tb^y did, but even Jim, with bis well-practls- 
•d ear beard nothing. 

** I tell you there's a canoe cummin'," said 
Unele Billy. << My ears are old, but they can*t 
cheat me yet." 

And sore enough, after the lapse of about five 
minutes, a canoe with a single person in it, shot 
around a little bend in the riyer, and came rap- 
idly towards him. 

'' Balloa there," cried they all. 

" Halloa," answered a fuU, rich voice, which 
Mr. Belden lecogniied. at once as that of the 
hunter-priest. ' ^ I am glad to meet you , friends, ' ' 
and moering his little bark to the island, he was 
soon in their midst, inquiring eagerly if they had 
been on the search and of their success. 

When be had heard them through, he eaid he 
too bad been on the murderer's track. *' I 
started," said he, <* immediately after the ser- 
vices of yesterday. I knew the villain must 
have come up the river, for water washes out 
blood stains, aye and foot-prints too. So I took 
my canoe, and though it was a dark night, start- 
ed down stream, and never stopped till daylight 
found me Just beside the fort. I learned there, 
that my eonjectures were true. An emigrant 
team came in there just at sunset one day last 
week, and camped out on the banks of the river. 
There were two young men, a young woman and 
child, and the old Hoosier who owned the tean^ 
On the following morning he started back, while 
they ren^ained in camp. Two or three of the 
officers called upon them and learned from one 
of the young men, that they were on their way 
to tlie Boone Branch, and were expecting some 
oanoes to come down and meet them. He said 
his brother had been quite ill on the road, and 
was yet very weak, and that he Was nearly Ijeside 
himself with anxiety about him. They had lost 
thoir fortunes at the East, and had come out to the 
far West to make a home ; but he had feared 
many times of late, that his poor brother fiad 
come out there only to lie down and die. The 
officers were (auch pleased with him, and also 
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with the wife of the sick man, who seemed a lady 
•of rare intelligence and goodness, while their lit- 
tle blue-eyed girl was a perfect treasure. They 
bad decided to offer them rooms in the barracks 
till the health and strength of the feeble one was 
restored, but on going down to their camping 
ground the next morning, found they had left ; 
and concluding their expected canoes had come 
for them, they let the matter drop, and had hard- 
ly thought of them again, till I called upon them 
with my inquiries. But they are indignant 
enough, and the commanding officer will detach 
some soldiers at any time we request, to aid us in 
search of the false-hearted brother — or friend, 
for I cannot believe such a second Cain has been 
bom upon the earth." 

♦♦ And you found no traces of them on the riv- 
er-bank?" said Mr. Belden anxiously. 

** Aye, that did I," said the hunter-priest. 
*' About ten miles from the fort, I found tbeir 
first camping ground. And they evidently stop- 
ped tliere two or three days, — probably that the 
villain might perfect his hellish plans, — eon- 
coct them with his Indian allies, for he has bad 
Indians to help him. And five miles below, I 
found a second camp and this witness." And he 
drew from one of his pockets a tiny baby shoe, a 
little soft cashmere thing, a crimson rose-bud 
gleaming through soft silken leaves, deftly em- 
broidered on the little toe. 

'* And what think you has become of them — 
the murderer and his other victim, the fair young 
mother?" asked Mr. Belden. 

** I believe they have gone up stream— > that 
the villain has leagued himself with tbose bloody 
Sioux, who are forever prowling about, and gone 
off into the Dacotah country ; and I fisar," and 
bis brow darkened, *'*' that after awhile, wearying 
of his beautiinl prey, he will dispose of her to 
some chief, and enriched by the 1^11 sale, take 
himself off — put the ocean between him and his 
crime." 

.'* Aye, but," said Uocle Billy, solemnly, «* he 
can't put the ocean 'twixt him and Qod. He 
will repay him." 

<* Yes," said the hunter-priest, and then they 
clustered about the camp-fire, and determined 
upon the measures proper to pursue. Accompa- 
nied by some friendly Indians, Uncle Billy and 
Jim Keene were to proceed up the river and seek 
carefully for the spot where they left it to go into 
the interior, while a detachment of dragoons was 
to be ordered firom the fort, and sent at once into 
the Dacotah country, armed with such authority 
as should oblige them at once to give up the beau- 
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tiful captive and her Tillainous captor. And 
with the morrow's sunlight the vigorous search 
was prosecuted, and all through the summer was 
it continued ; jet when in September, Uncle 
Billy and the hunter-priest, returned to the set- 
tlement, no further traces had been disooyered ; 
and as Margaret bound that day a wreath of gol- 
den autumnals about the fair brow of her little 
pet, she said sadlj, *< fatherless — and worse 
than motherless !*' 

[To be continued.] 



A FEW HINTS ABOUT BOOKS AND READERS. 

BT MISS BMILT R. PAIGV. 

TnxRB can be no doubt whatever, that, in 
many instances, a great library may be a great 
evil — for it is possible to have too much, even of 
a.good thing. Any one who observes closely, can 
scarcely fail to perceive that great readers have 
seldom been great producers of thought — or at 
least not of original thought. He who acquires 
the pernicious habit of letting other people do his 
thinking for him, will, in nine cases out of ten, 
cease to think for himself. It is like a roan who 
has stout legs trusting to crutches, and using 
Uiem until he really fancies he cannot walk with- 
out them ; or like one who has excellent eyesight, 
looking at every thing through spectacles of dif- 
ferent colors, until the true light ceases to affeot 
his retina. 

It is true that all the works of William Words- 
worth owe their chief charm to their great origi- 
nality. His v^as essentially a meditative mind. 
From books he derived but few ideas — but upon 
men and nature he drew for his material. 

Nothing can be more certain than that great 
readers of books very often commit plagiarism 
without being aware of it, and so subject them- 
selves to blame, when in truth they do not de- 
serve it. They believe themselves to have cremied 
— whereas the fact is, they have been betrayed 
by a treacherous memory into the idea that they 
have uttered something new and strange. 

Coleridge was exceedingly apt to fall into this 
error, although great vnis his command, not only 
of language, but of ideas ; and so amazing was 
the afflaenoe of his diction, and the splendor of 
his imagery, that perhaps no man ever lived who 
had less need to borrow from the literary store- 
house of others. 

Wordsworth, on the contrary, was probably 
never amenable to the charge of passing off stolen 



literary goods as those of his own imaniifkctaM. 
His coinages have a peeuliar ring and a distiBC- 
tive shine which we cannot suppose tiiey would 
have possessed had he been a great book stadent 
— for, chamelion-like, men's minds are apt to 
take their coloring fn»& surrounding objeots. 

Turning from W(»dsw<nih to Southey, we see 
that, while the mind of the former resemblee a 
fountain whose waters welled up itom 4he depths 
of his ovm being, the mind of the latter rather 
partook of the quality of > reservoir in which 
was retained waters that flowed from many for- 
eign sources. Here we speak of Southey as a 
poet, not as a historian. Of course in tiie latter 
capacity books of refer^ice and authority are in- 
dispensabel. There is scarcely a single poem of 
Robert Southey's in which the results of reading 
may not be traced ; and he himself seems to have 
been aware of this, for he says, ^* Mejudictj I 
am a good poet, but a better historian.'' 

So much for the eSuoi of bo<^ reading on the 
minds of these two remarkable men ; and what 
will be the probable results? Why, that the por 
etry of Southey will aearcely be beard of in fifty 
years, while the works of Wordsworth will last 
as long as the language in which they are vrrxt- 
ten. 

Another great mind, not actually destroyed, 
but sadly frittered away by over reading, was 
Color idge'b, to whom we have already alluded. A 
very lalxNrious book student was Coleridge ; be 
who has been fitly styled poet, philosopher and 
historian. His library, like Southey's, vras latgs, 
and did not contain a volume whose pages and 
fly leaves were not covered with marginal notes 
'^ many of them far more valuaUe than the mat- 
ter they were meant to illustrate. But alas! 
these notes nev^ were elaborated into sueh a 
work as Coleridge himself could have produced, 
^ad he trusted to his own great and truly origi- 
nal powers, instead of to books, the irorld mif^ht 
now have possessed, what he asserted he vras al- 
ways employed upon — his magtntm opus. As 
it is, his productions are like a shattered mirror 

— a mere collection of brilliant fragracnta. He 
was a man of unfulfilled purposes, of indolent 
and procrastinating habits ; he preferred talking 
eloquently, to' writing profoundly ; consequent- 
ly, as he might have foreseen, the spoken words 
have perished, and the written word does not re- 
main. 

'Now we will say a few words about books 
themselves. Time vras, when there were no boolu 

— only dim and dark traditions. Then, a step 
was made in advance, and on the stones brought 
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from Niaevah ; learned men, at this day, read in 
those Strang mnfonn cbaraetcrSf the histories of 
Pharaoh and Nebachadneszar, illustrated with 
saeh spirited earved designs as are even now 
sofirees of delight and wonder. 

TheD followed real books, with leaves of bark, 
on which eharacters were impressed with a point- 
ed siyiet. The walls, too, of bouses and temples 
WW© eof&red with inscriptions, piotures and hie- 
reglyphice, and there are still to be seen in Pom- 
peii, drawings as brilliant in color as if theur 
tints had been laid on yesterday, instead of near- 
ly two thousand years ago. 

following down the track of time, we come 
upon gray, secluded monasteries, in whose dim 
• religions cells sit patient laborious monks, enga- 
ged from dawn tUl dark, from month to month, 
and fixmi year's end to year's end, in writing 
missals in a style which distances the most ezqui* 
site specimens of modem penmanship, and in il- 
laminating them with those brilliant, pictures 
whose col<»8 age has not in the least degree dim- 
med. 

And still &rther — coming toward our own 
time, we see in a little modem German town, a 
wonderftil advance m this great art of book-mak- 
ing. Here is a small, dingy, obscure house in a 
little bftek street of the town of Mayence, in a 
gloomy room of which sits a man of very grave 
and thonghtfbl aspect, who is engaged in cutting 
letters on smt^ cubes of wood. This man is 
Guttenburg — and the first movable types are the 
h^py result of his genius. How. little did he 
ibresoe what a revoluti<m bk discovery was des- 
tined to produce! 

Let us observe him again as he takes an im-' 
presnon frt)m the first page set up with his types. 
It is a page from the Bible, which had hitherto 
been printed only from heavy and cumbrous 
Vooden blocks. Happy Guttenburg ! to have 
thus nobly inaugurated the great art of printing ! 
. The first fruit of thy types was the first of books ; 
that book in which poetry, philosophy, history, 
biography, and all that is essential to immortali- 
ty, are combined. It is perhaps a mere &ncy, 
bat I can suppose the inspired writers looking 
down from their homes above, and rejoicing that 
what they wrote for the few, has become so free- 
ly and happily communicated to the many. 
Without types, where now would be cheap Bi- 
bles? We may have gone back to missals and 
bark leaves and stone carvings ; but these move- 
able ^rpcB have gloriously redeemed us from the 
dark ages. And not Bible readers only, are in- 
debted to the inventor of Mayence. There is not 



in all this reading world, one — from the child 
who Btmgglee with his primer, to the old man 
whose dim eye reads the ** promises," who should 
not bless the name of Guttenburg. 

At the present day, thousands of presses are 
flooding the land with books — good, bsM^ and 
indifierent. 1 am sorry to say that the bad and 
indifferent volumes, if put in the scale of honest 
criticism, would both in bulk and weight, very 
far exceed those which are really useful — that 
is — in the category ot modern books. We can- 
not sufficiently condemn these maudlin stories of 
the present day, in which low and rude charac- 
ters are embalmed as heroes. These books have 
not mere average talent to recommend them, and 
would never pay their publishers did they not 
force sales by extensive advertising, and perpetu- 
al newspaper puffing. 

There are, and have been, but comparatively 
few truly great writers of fiction — and nearly 
all their productions may be read to advantage 
by both old and young. It is proper that the 
Dancy should be cultivated, as well as the judg- 
ment — and. therefore 1 would place, even in a 
child's library, judicious selections frt)m that 
quaint and pleasant reading to be found in fairy 
tales — for while such amuse the mind by their 
marvels, they improve the heart by the cheerful 
philosophy Haej instil. 

It cannot be denied that a too great devotion 
to fiction is injurious. It infallibly leads to dis- 
sipation of the intellect, if too much indulged in. 

« Fancy enervates, while it soothes, the mind — 
And while it dazzles, Wounds the mental sight" 

What the dessert is to the dinner ,*works of fic- 
tion should be to solid, useful reading. No one 
could exist long on whipt syllabub, alone —^ and 
no mind can remain fitted to receive and appre- 
ciate wisdom and philosophy, which enfeebles it- 
self by a perpetual course of light reading. 



A lAHENT FOK THE PA8T. 

Would I could call from gloom of years 
The hopes all brightly beaming. 

That thronged my path when lift was new, 
In all their gorgeous seeming ! 

0, would they'd come with sunny looks 

As in those days departed. 
When I a simple, sinless child 

Was gay and happy hearted ! 
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Then, when with careless feet I strayed 
Joys pure sprang up to greet me. 

And every laughing, singing thing 
Came bounding forth to meet me I 

"UuBre'er my wayward &noy led 

A mazy troop seemed glancing ; 
And my heart's throb was like the sound . 

Of children's feet when dancing. 

I wonder why, with heart so warm, 

With all its wild, deep longings, 
I cannot see, and think and fed 

As in those sunny mornings. 

Hope's still aliye, I know she is, 

I often hear her singing ; 
And sometimes yet along my path 

I find her budfl upspringing. 

But when I watch to see them bloom. 

Before my gaze they wither ; 
And when tiieir perfhme I'd extract, 

It flies, I know not whither ! 

Young joys, alas ! now on my heart 
Their low, fiunt moan is falling,* 

Those childhood visions — even thcj 
Scarce heed my earnest calling ! 

Or if they come 'las with pale cheeks, 
Eyes cold and brows grief-shaded ; 

With languid, slow and moumftQ tread. 
In Teeture worn and fiuled ! 

^* Cease, cease !*' says Reason ; *< tears are 
vain, — 

Viun is thy boscnn's sighing 
'Tis stem old Time hath brought thisohaoge ; 

He shadows all in flying." 

UZBITK* 

Oldioum, June '68. 



RAIBLINGS. 



Thb toil, the care, and the packing, neceesary 
for a journey! I dislike it exceedingly. And 
how many evil forebodings come of cars running 
off the track down deep ravines, of stage coaches 
upsetting, and little ones sick at home, and many 
other unfortunate occurrences. Other ladies' 
nerves must be stronger than mine, if tears do 
not fall on every garment packed for a journey, 
when some household pet is to be left bcliind. In 
my anxiety I even half wished for a good excuse 
to give up the long anticipated trip, and remain 



quietly at home* But every thing was propitions, 
— no reasonable excuse offered itself, and a brigfai 
summer morning dissipated the gloom. At eight 
o'clock I was at the railway station, and kissed a 
good-bye to the little plump cheeks that were not 
to accompany me, and was soon rapidly moving 
away from our beautifVil village. Only a few 
moments pass and the cars are suddenly stopped, 
and the passengers are all on their feet to learn 
the cause of the delay. « Only a stupid cow trpoo 
the track," some one says, and the animal is duly 
warned off" by the shrill steam notes, and she nina 
ahead fast enough, but keeps directly upon the 
road. She is off at last, and tiien onward we go 
with redoubled speed. My fears are now gone to 
the wind ; I am safely on my way, and really caa- 
joy the excitement of the morning ride. 

As we go over the Connecticut River I gaee far 
down into the waters below, and the little one 
by my side claps her hands in glee as she tries to 
pronounce the name of the river. At South Ver- 
non, Vt. we change cars, and then again are on 
oui; way. At Bemardston, Mass., the next sta- 
tion, I gasce eagerly from tlM window, to see if 
there be not some fiuniliar countenance in tiiat 
group ; but there is none that I recognise save 
that of the station agent. In this quiet little vil- 
lage I once found a hom^ for three years, and I 
dearly love to go there at times, among the kind 
friends who once made us welcome, and by their 
kindly deeds of love and eympaiby made those 
years pass so pleasantly. 

I visited this place a few weeks ago, and among 
other friends passed a day very happily in the 
family of our venerable friend Dr. Brooks, one of 
the early pioneers of the faitii in this region ; an 
intelligent and exemplary man, an upright Chris- 
tian, and one whom my heart honors. I wor- 
^pped again in the little church, whM6 so many 
hallowed sabbaths had been passed in other years * 
and recalled the scenes aad ooontenanoes of other 
days, and refle<?ted upon the changes which tame 
had vrrought in so short a period. Death had 
been doing its work here as elsewhere, and I nodsa* 
ed some whose smile once beamed kindly upon ns. 
1 went to the Cemetery and stood by their graves, 
and took home a lesson of the brevity of homan 
Ufe. 

Our course now lay through the fine valley of 
the Connecticut ; vro passed the villages which 
nestle so quietty there, through beautiful North- 
ampton, toiling Holyoke and Ohicopee, and then 
we are in Springfield, — one of the finest cities of 
New £nghu]d. Here we have half an hour to 
dine, and then our tickets and seats for Albany. 
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Oar oar is filled to oveiflowiiig ; whole families 
«re seated around us, on their waj to homes in 
the £ur West. I began to feel that my trip was 
to be Yeej short, compared with theirs, but I had 
no wish for the pioneer life to which some of 
them were hastening. 

I studied human nature awhile, in the counte- 
nances and appearances of the strangers around 
me, and then read a daily paper, even the adver- 
tisements for the latest wonder in medicine, and 
the convincing recommendations for four differ- 
ent sewing machines, each of which was alto- 
gDther superior to any other ever invented. 

Bat while I was raiding the sunshine had dis- 
appeared, and black clouds were hanging over 
us, and as we passed the mountainous scenery of 
Berkshire, the rain fell in a heavy shower. But 
^ore we reached Albany the storm was passed, 
and the sun was again flooding the earth with 
ito beauty and glory. 

I knew very well the scene I must encounter in 
descending firom the cars at Albany, for I had ma- 
ny times before been in that Babel of hackmen, 
all crying at the top of their voices, ** Have a 
carriage ? have a carriage ? to any part of the 
city /" Accordingly, with nerves steeled against 
the uproar, I only tpok a little firmer hold of the 
tiny hand that nestled in mine, and proceeded 
direct to the ferry boat, and from the opposite 
side of the Hudson went to a ticket office ; and 
after refreshments we were again on our way 
West at six P. M. ' Sch^oectady, Amsterdam, 
and other places were passed, and as the sun went 
down, beautiful and clear, I gazed dreamily out 
upon the scene, and realized thai I was once more 
in my native State. And I will confess the truth, 
that I seemed to breathe a little more freely, and 
the thought came just then, that my New £n- 
gUad home was not the <Hily attractive place, 
after alL 

But my attention was soon directed to a lady 
near mo who vras singing a low lullaby to her 
diild. The little eyes were soon closed, and a 
pillow of overcoats was soon made for his head 
as his mother laid him on a seat to his rest. Then 
she hushed another to sleep, almost a baby too, 
and then remarked to us that she also hoped to 
get a little sleep during the night. I expressed 
my sympathy, that she must ride during the long 
hours of the night with those little ones. <* I 
shall take it easy," she replied, ** for I have a 
kmg journey before me. I am going to join my 
husband in Minnesota." 

Taking it easy, then, was the secret of her 
cheerfulness. WeU, may she meet no roughness 



in life's journey but that^e can take easy. My 
pity was changed to admiration, and I fancied 
she was the right material for the wi& of a west- 
em pioneer. 

But other eyes are getting heavy. The little 
one by my side, who has been so happy during 
the long day, is getting drowsy. This will not 
do, as we are nearing our destination for the day, 
and I must make an exertion to keep those eyes 
open a few moments longer. I told her stories 
of a huge stage coach in which we should ride on 
the morrow, and then described the young friends 
whom she was to meet. This had the desired 
effect, and just as twilight was deepening into 
night, the conductor pronounced the welcome 
words, *' Fort Plain f^* and assisted us from the 
cars. 

** Have a carriage ?" were the next words that 
greeted my ears. << Yes, I will go to a temper- 
ance hotel," I replied. 

<< There is no temperance house in Fort Plain," 
was the reply. 

That seemed a little singular, and quite like 
New York. For nearly all the villages of New 
England have their so called temperance houses. 
Too often they are fi&Ise to their name, however, 
the sin is covered, and the puritanical sobriety of 
the places are not disputed. 

I found very good accommodations at Bow- 
en's, where I once passed a very uncomfortable 
night several years ago ; but every thing now 
seemed changed for the better. I called for a 
good room and obtained it, and retired with a 
feeling of sincere gratitude that more than two 
hundred miles of my journey h»d been accom- 
plished with safety. 

The morning dawned bright and beautiful, 
and afto breakfast I employed several hours in 
reading and writing letters, and then sat at the 
window and observed the passers by, and the 
scenes in the street. A sign in large capitals 
over a store opposite, attracted my attention. 
" Wholesale Liquor Store,^^ were the words, and 
then a " Lager Beer Saloon y** too, just by its 
side. 

Hioee words looked strangely to me, after a 
dozen years residence in New England, and oon- 
trary to my inclination I began to fear that New 
York was indeed behind some of her sister States 
in matters of reform. Yet during my journey- 
ing and visit of two weeks in the State, I saw no 
person intoxicated. 

At ten o^clock the Oooperstown stage coach 
viras at the door. *' I reckoned with mine host," 
and left his quarters. There vrere but three 
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passengers besides myself; two gentlemen and a 
lady ; and they all seemed disposed to be social' 
and the hours passed very pleasantly. One of 
the gentlemen claimed to be a relative of Peter 
Stuyvesant, so noted in the early annals of the 
State, vfhom the graphic pen of Irving will cause 
to be long remembered. This cousin of Peter's 
had seen fourscore years in " this vale of tears ;" 
he had traveled extensively in Europe, and with 
the usual loquacity of age he told us, in his strong 
Dutch accent, of his past life and its strange vi- 
cissitudes. It was a little queer that he, him- 
self, was the hero of every story. The New En- 
gland character came in for a generous share of 
his satire, and among other anecdotes ho related 
Franklin's adventure with the curious people of 
country inns, when he was traveling from Bos- 
ton to Philadelphia. The tale was very well 
told, with only this di£krence, it happened to 
himself when traveling in Massachusette. I re- 
marked quietly, that I had always admired that^ 
anecdote, when I had read it, of Dr. Franklin. 

At noon we reached the hop-growing town of 
Springfield, and soon afterwards we were once 
more in view of Otsego Lake, one of the finest 
sheets of water in this or in any State, and which 
will long be remembered, and regarded with in- 
terest by the readers of the "Pioneers," and oth- 
er novels of the late J. Fennimorc Cooper. We 
rode beside this lake the whole length of it, (nine 
miles) and I fiinoied its waters never before look- 
ed so beautiful. The surface was as calm and 
unruffled as the heart of a Christian, and trees, 
clouds and houses were reflected in the water, 
and I gazed w^th the most intense delight, — 
with a quiet rapture that ever comes unbidden 
and unexpectedly, and only at long intervals. I 
have gazed upon a whole gallery of choice paint- 
ings which once adorned the Crystal Palace and 
the Boston AthensBum, with less emotion than I 
experienced during that afternoon ride, with that 
splendid scene before me, painted by the great 
Artist, who hangeth his .bow in the clouds, and 
clothes the lilies of the field. The glorious day — 
the scene — the hour — well repaid for all the 
toil of the journey, and the impression will go 
with me forever. 

But there at the foot of the lake, where the 
Susquehanna starts on her journey, is the thriv- 
ing village of Cooperstown, the shire town of the 
county, and the residence of Cooper, where now 
rests his ashes in the burial ground of the Epis" 
copal church, and where he and his family wor- 
shiped. When I was here, six years ago, I 
sought his grave and stood long beside it ; but 



my visit must now be with the living. I have 
no time to muse on fallen greatness, or to lisger 
at the tombs of the mighty. Peace to his asbee ! 
He was not beloved by his townsmen, and was 
much more honored abroad than at hom«. He 
had a beautiful residence in the centre of the vil- 
lage, his grounds were laid out with beauty and 
taste, trees, flowers, and shrubs of every descrip- 
tion adorned them, and like Sir Walter Scott, of 
whom he was emulous, he took much pleasure in 
training them, yet they arc now in the haadfl of 
strangers. So passes the glory of man ! 

We stop at a hotel, and there find friends who 
have oome in their carriage to meet us. I am 
glad to see them, and glad to leave our old rum- 
bling coach for an easier conveyance. An hour 
or two later we stop before a familiar white 
house, almost on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
with the same piazza in front as when I saw it 
last, and we are cordially greeted by those whom 
we first remember in our childhood, and who will 
be the last to forsake, should the dark days of 
adversity come. I vms once more with my moth- 
er and sisters and brothers. I was wearied with 
two days travel, and sought rest at a late hoor « 
but the excitement of being once more in my 
early home, drove sleep from my pillow till the 
night was nearly gone. 

Daring the following week I lived the past 
over af^in. I recalled old times and old scenes, 
visited familiar places, and among others the old 
school-house, rendered sacred to me by many a 
childish joy dearly earned, and many a childish 
sorrow bravely borne, a place which still haunts 
my dreams, and will perhaps till life's pilgrim- 
age is over. 

I called upon old schoolmates, kissed the little 
ones that nestled in their arms, and looked upon 
the wrinkles which the young parents wore, with 
wonder, that they too were growing c^d. 

I had a ride one day in company with old 
friends, twenty miles westvrard to the fine village 
of Morris, in the same county of Otsego. We 
passed through a fine farming region, and admir- 
ed the comfortable farm houses ; some of ihem 
were models of taste and even elegance. The 
village we found embowered in trees, picturesque 
and lovely. Here I passed a Sabbath, and at- 
tended public services at a little old fiashioned 
church, and Ustened to a sermon from one who 
seemed to be attracting a good share of attention 
in that region, — a young man recently from 
Philadelphia. There was a house nearly filled 
with hearers but no singers. -I felt a stranger 
there and far from home. 
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We retamed again to Milford and a few more 
dajs paesed in the society of dear ft>iends, and 
then I bade them all farewell, carrying with me 
many tokois of their regard, and again turned 
my face where half my heart had been, towards 
our New England home. A little nephew 
brought os; on our way- to Cooperstown in time 
for the first stage, and at eleven A. M. we were 
again in Fort Plain ; then a ride in the cars to 
Troy, where we were obliged to wait throe hours 
for the train to start for Bennington, Yt. Six 
o'clock came at length, and we w#re again on our 
way. Arrived at Bennington at dark, and learn- 
ed that we must wait until noon the next day be- 
fofe we oould go on to Wilmington, twenty miles 
distant, where I expected to meet the friends who 
had been so much in mind during our absence. 
But I sought my room with a light heart, and 
felt almost home. 

At one the next day I was again a passenger in 
the stage ooach, and we commenced the ascent of 
the Green Mountains. Up, up we go, at an ex- 
ceedingly slow pace, past towering peaks, and 
though the route vras not new to me, yet I ever 
gase npon those mountains with wonder not un- 
mixed with awe. 

Daring this ride I was quite amused with two 
of my travelling companions. They were sisters, 
and I soon ascertained f^m their conversation 
with each other, that they were from New York. 
They had prim, precise manners, and put on such 
airs that I was curious to know their history and 
origiii. They gave a sneer to country life, and 
Blade sport of some little girls whom we met re- 
tonihig from school hand in hand, with hoods 
upon their heads, and their feet bare. Their re- 
marks pained me, for I was just admiring the 
frank expression, and the hitndsome blue eyes of 
ibe children. 

Then their vronder vras excited by a cow bell, 
the tinkle of which came to our ears, as the ani- 
nml vras grazing up the mountain side. Finally 
the question came from one of them in an affected 
drawi, ** Uriver are there wild animals^in these 
finreets?'' 

** No ! nothing but bears," was the reply, 
•* and 6ore$f^^ I added mentally, and then I came 
to the oonciosion that these would-be-ladies were 
no ladiea at all, but were thought up in the 
woods, and had been out but a short time. The 
next day I learned that my conjceture was cor- 
rect. They passed all their early Hfe in a Ver- 
mont fi>reflt, till one of them happened to marry 
a young man who found his iray to Now York, 
and hence their airs, and arrogance. 



, We are eight miles on our way and have com- 
pleted the ascent of the mountain and drive up to 
an Inn for a few moments jest. The little girl, 
that has accompanied me in all my rambles, claps 
her tiny hands and shouts a familiar name ! Ah ! 
there is a friend come to meet us on our way, and 
I say a pleasant good-bye to my travelling com- 
panions, and am prepared to appreciate the nice 
covered carriage that receives us, and mountain 
scenery is forgotten, in the rapid (low of conver- 
sation. We reach Wilmington at sunset, and 
our little family are again united, and time flies 
on golden wings, as we call upon old friends, and 
talk of bye-gone days. The sabbath morning 
came bright and pleasant, and the well-filled 
house of worship showed that the coming of one 
of us, at least, was not unwelcome. 

Monday morning we resumed our journey, by 
way of Marlboro, Brattleboro, Hinsdale, and at 
the going down of the sun we were once more in 
our own home, happy to return safely to quiet 
cares, our books, and our parish duties. Home 
afler all is the most desirable place. 

8. M' P. 

Winehe$Ur,JV, H, 



THE MISSION OF ADTDMN. 

BT AlflfA M. BATES. 

Trou hast come Oh gorgeous Autumn 
To the woods and hills again ! 
Where the wheat waves on the uplands 
We see thy shining train ; 
"Where the river gleams like silver 
Through the leaves of gold and rod, 
Where the dahlia in the garden 
Bows down her stately head. 

What are the treasures Autumn 
With which thou comest fraught 7 
To the reapers and thq gleaners 
A king's gifts thou hast brought ; 
To all a time of beauty 
That wakens to decay, 
Not what thou bringest hither 
Alone thou bearest away ! 

From thy fsix dwelling Autumn 

To our land thou dost come 

To gather all the roses 

From their green brookside homo ; 

If these w^re all thou claimest 

We would speed thy wandering feet, 

We should know another Summer 

Would give us flowers as sweet 
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Thou claimest other treasureB 

The beings fiur as flowers. 

That linger round home's hearth-ttone 

And in Affection's bowers ; 

We know with summer's fragrance 

With the rose and wild bird's lay, 

With the green robes of the woodlands 

The loved will pass away ! 

Now in thy glory Autumn 
We greet thee here again. 
While in the brown-lapped forests 
The white nuts drop like rain : 
Thou sheddost a golden halo 
O'er the hills with every day, 
Where the reddening sumach ripens 
And the timid rabbits play. 

Oh Season sad and tender 

I see a solemn light. 

Bum purely through thy splendor 

Unearthly grand and bright : 

As one by one thou leadest 

The loved away with thee, 

So to that bettor country 

One day wilt thou bear me ? 



■^•»* 



THE PORTDNB SEEKER'S REVENGE, AND 
BIANCUE nOFFMAN'S BETTER CHOICE. 

DT MBS. M. J. 0. KANLIT. 

CHAPTER I. . . 

Blanche Hoffman was a bright little brunette 
of nineteen summers, gentle, glad and gay. Com- 
panionship with an aged and loving grandmoth- 
er, since her very enrliest childhood, had given 
to her manners a gentleness and gravity, just 
consonant with the subdued gladness and gaiety 
natural to her. Had she grown up among the 
wild, mirth-loving ones that constituted the home- 
circle in her father's house, there is no tolling 
into what her yielding nature might have been 
developed. But, removed from its influence when 
a mere child, and transplanted into the more se- 
rene and quiet atmosphere of her grandmother's 
dwelling, she was thereby brought within the 
controlling influence and discipline of a soul 
grown submissive, strong, and holy, in the fiery 
furnace of repeated afllictions ; and the result 
was, that Blanche, in the very dawn of woman- 
hood, began to put on, as familiar habiliments, 
the choicest graces of the female character. To 
the aged relative, she was the brightest gem that I 



glistened* in the mines of earth ; while her whole 
band of relatives, young and old, distant or near, 
looked upon her witli admiring and approving 
eyes. She was an unclouded sunbeam, sbinix^ 
on her own pathway with an increasing iluiianoe 
of light and beauty. 

Such was Blanche Hoffman, when Henry Bart- 
lett, a young widower, in the very sablest of 
weeds, and with a look of sufficient melancfaoly 
interest in his face to excite the pity, and by de- 
grees, the romantic love of an unsuspecting, sym*' 
pathizing yoifhg creature, was thrown, by acci- 
dent, into the constant company of the gentle 
girl. The accident that threw them together, 
was a partnership, in the meroantile department, 

entered into between himself and Mr. Q , the 

husband of one of her aunts. 

Mrs. G. being without children, was in the 
habit of sending for Blanche and her grandmoth- 
er, to epend a part of each Summer with her, at 
her own home, in the new and flourishing village 

of N ; and here, for the first time, she met 

Henry Bartlett. 

A brief, but intimate aoqnaintanoe, led to an 
apparently strong attachment between them ; an 
attachment characterized by the usual beauty and 
joy, until it was suddenly and painfully inter- 
rupted by discoveries made by Mr. G., whose 
confidence had been somewhat shaken bj observ- 
ing with what ease and willingness his partner 
could accommodate himself to the low system of 
dishonest trickery, which some merchants make 
a prevailing principle in their trade. This was 
so contrary to Mr. G.'s conscientious mode of 
dealing, and struck him so unfavorably, that he 
became involuntarily watchful and observant of 
the young man's habits and principles. 

Added to all this vras a conversation he was 
forced to overhear between Henry and JSdward, 
the latter a young brother, abont eighteen years 
of age, who had recently joined the elder Bart- 
lett, for the purpose of completing his appren- 
ticeship behind the counter. The noble-minded 
boy, unconscious of having more than one audi- 
tor, in fierce and fearless words reproached his el- 
der brother for his mercenary spirit, and conjur- 
ed him, as he would retain his own self respect, 
and the respect of the world, and as he would es- 
cape the bitter consequence of such a heartless 
deed, not to make a giri like Blanche Hofl^an, a 
victim to his unhallowed love of lucre. Startled 
beyond expression at this strange conference be- 
tween the brothers, Mr. G. who felt almost a fath- 
erly solicitude and love for Blanche, determined 
to try , in as skilful and gentle a manner as poasi- 
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blc, the natrae of that love, which he feared was 
drawing the dear, unauspccting girl, into life-long 
bondage of sorrow. 

But alas ! he foond the usual trials to be met 
in suet a case ; her trusting heart was wrapped 
in a panoply of confidence, which not the clearest 
reasaning and most earnest exhortation could in- 
duce her to set aside. The artful lover had fore- 
seen this eFent approaching, and had already oc- 
cupied the ground on which her uncle hoped to 
work in his own favor. He had told her, and, 
urged bj her own eager desire to have it so, she be- 
lieved that her uncle had taken some exception to 
her lover, on account of his entertaining opinions 
conflicting with those of himself on matters of 
business ; and he more than insinuated that the 
latter was piqued at his superior success in win- 
ning trade. ! Love, how blind ; how willingly 
deceived, are thy deluded votaries, often on the 
very brink of irremediable ruin ! Else, how could 
Blanche, many years as she had known and prov- 
ed the stainless, upright character of that loving 
uncle, be so easily induced to credit so base and 
disgraceful a calumny against him. 

All her relative, even the dear, old far-seeing 
grandmother, saw with the same eyes, and believ- 
ed with the same conviction that the pretended 
lover of their darling Blanclie was a heaKless for- 
tune hunter ; and they simultaneously resolved, 
that no effort should be left untried to prevent 
ha being the sacrifice he sought. 

We have omitted to state, definitely, that 
Blanche was what the world denominates an 
heiress ; but, our hints thrown out to that effect, 
have already prepared the reader to be informed, 
that ahe was sole legatee to an immense proper- 
ty, derived through the maiden right of her 
grandmother, a part of which was the old lady^s 
marriage portion. On the death of her husband, 
a man who might have been termed one of the 
*^ noblest works of God," and who, too early 
** ripe for immortality," was called away before 
his noble face and figure had lost one mature 
grace of manhood, the afflicted wife had insintcd 
that only her marriage dower should be reserved 
to her, arranging to have the remainder of her 
husband's immense property divided among her 
five surviving children, and the orphans of one non 
of her husband by a former marriage. She wiis 
aware that an addition might be made, any mo- 
ment, to her possessions. 

She had from her birth been the declared in- 
beriior of the accumulations of a bachelor uncle, 
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who had, on the far off plains of India, sprait 
-nearly all his life, since one particular event that 
laid his ** sweet Alice," on the day that was to 
have seen her his bride, in a shady comer of the 
graveyard, ** neath the button wood tree," leav- 
ing him to fill the ** achitag void" in his heart 
with such earthly objects and aspirations as might 
be most congenial. They proved to be 

" Gold, gold, gold, gold. 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold," 

and he found abundance of it. At the birth of 
a little daughter of his favorite sister, he had 
proposed to endear her with the soft name of his 
lost one, and to make her at his demise, sole heir 
t% whatever he might die possessed of, in the 
shape of riches. She was, therefore, called Alice, 
and looked upon as her nucleus heiress. 

Somebody, some /^reat body, (is it Shakch 
peare ?) has said, «' What's in a name 7" Well, 
4o specify only one thing that may properly be 
said to be in a name, /, for one, believe it is in a 
name to stimulate its possessor to imitate virtues 
he or she may hear attributed to the former pos- 
sessor of it ; and also to throw around such per- 
son an atmosphere of purity, and fire the heart 
with an ambition corresponding with such as 
seems to attach to the name of the deceased. 
And the present seemed not to be an exception 
to this rule. Little Alice Marland, as she grew 
to womanhood, seemed also to grow into the per- 
fect character of ** angel Alice Bradford," as 
Mark Morehead always whispered her name, in 
the wiHing ear of the younger Alice. He was 
never at home but twice during his long sojourn 
in foreign lands ; and then his niece was his al- 
most inseparable companion. They might be 
seen often treading (her dancing foot sobered to 
a light, soft, solemn step) the path that led into 
the little retired graveyard, where slept the bu- 
ried dust of that ** angel Alice," for whom she 
knew she had been named. Better than all other 
places did she love this spot, and better than all 
other companions did she love to sit at her un- 
cle's feet, clasping her hands over his knee, and 
looking up into his mournful face, as he told her 
the story of his sorrow, and dwelt on the angelic 
beauty of his buried idol, while in the flesh. 

And«he grew to have a strange affection for 
the little namesake of the lost one, dividing his 
entire heart between her and his gold. Many a 
long year was got through more comfortably by 
the reflection that he was toiling for that sweet 
little sympathizer, aM as his deposits became 
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Dumeroas, almost beyond computation, in one of 
the^moBt subetantial banking houees of New 
York, he turned hie eyes homeward, with an un- 
defined longing to visit, once more, that ** hal- 
lowed spot in the old church -yard,** and to share 
his riches with the child^ of his heart's adop- 
tion, now almost as lonely as himself in the bit- 
ter sorrow of widowhood. His will had long 
been made, so that no casualty might put to 
nought the cherished hope and intention of long 
and arduous years ; and he was on his way home 
with such anticipations as were likely to become 
one of his age and experience, when, midway the 
treacherous ooean , the rich East Indiaman swamp- 
ed, and every soul on board perished, except a 
few, who clung to a small portion of the deck 
floor, that had been broken loose in the tcrrifte 
crash of the storm, and so were picked up by a 
packet, outward bound. Mrs. H. had been in- 
formed of the name of the sliip in which her un- 
cle took passage, and she saw, in the list of naval 
disasters, the destruction of the bark ; but not 
till several months afterward, did she learn the 
particulars. Sincerely did she' mourn his sud- 
den death, at a time when both had look- 
ed forward eagerly to the happiest meeting of 
their lives, but she had faith in God, and so 
rested in hope, mourning the old sojourner with 
a chastened sorrow. This had occurred but a 
few months previous to the coramcncomcnt of our 
story, and the usual notoriety had attended the 
unfolding and publishing of the will. Rumor 
had, in no wise, depreciated the value of the in- 
heritance lately fallen to the widow H., and as 
was well believed, through her to her grand- 
daughter. 

When her last child married, being thus left 
alone in the homo which she chose to still inhab- 
it from love of its holy associations, she selected 
Blanche, the third daughter of her only son, as 
her future companion, with the full consent of 
the child's parents. By this arrangement she 
would not be separated from them more than a 
few rods, at most, and no one felt to deny the 
wishes of the lonely old lady. Blanche IxKJamc a 
full substitute for the recently married daughter, 
and the old lady ceased to pine for the compan- 
ionship of her own children, under her grand- 
child's tender care and devotion. Only the most 
pressing necessity could fsoparate them, c\'^n for a 
brief time; and such a beautiful companionship 
could not long go unmarked. Tlic aged woman 
showed her appreciation of Blanche's devoted, 
love, by endowing her with her entire worldly 
possessions, executing the^papers as her uncle 



had done before her, while in the full enjoyment 
of her health and faculties, that death might not 
find her unprepared, and the devoted grandchild 
be bereft of lier last mark of love. 

All this was soon known abroad, and became 
the theme of many a spendthrift's reflections, as 
he looked over his unpaid bills, and wondered in 
dubious uncertainty that was any thing but 
pleasing, where his next box of Havannas and 
indispensable neck- tie were to come from. 

But to Henry Bartlett was reserved the happy 
privilege of regarding this fine legacy as his own, 
and he contemplated the time when he should 
become master of it, with far more pleasure, to 
say the least, than he did the union, with a pure, 
high souled, loving creature ; the latter he look- 
eil upon as a necessity to the former, and as such 
he congratulated himself that he would not be 
obliged, as on a former occasion, to do violence 
to every principle of taste and affection, in order 
to bring about the desired result. If he were ca- 
pable of a refined sentiment, one that might be 
conHidered any thing of an approach toward love, 
genuine affection, he could entertain it for 
Blanche Hoffman. He came a^ near loving her 
as he had ever come to loving woman, yet his 
groveling soul contemplated the shining heaps of 
yellow treasure, basely won by false pretencce, 
fiir oftener than it did the bright bcaminj; faoe, 
the faultless figure, and unfaltering checrfulnesB 
and tenderness of his afilanced bride. But so 
well did he manage to disguise his true feelings 
from the unsuBpecting Blanche, that she would 
not have licpitated a moment to put his love to 
trial, had such a thing been suggested to her, by 
rettigning all ♦* right and title" to the riches, of 
which she was the reputed heiress. Firmly did 
slie believe that a thought of her fortune Lad 
never entered his ht»art ; that her lovely self 
alone was all he sought ; and, for the first time, 
the indignant blood mounted to her brow, as her 
uncle asked her to only let ^ him try the experi- 
ment of making her poor. 

One evening, when no one was present but 
Blanche and her grandmother, as the former was 
tremulously alluding to the love and kindness 
that had followed her all her days, her uncle, 
thinking her in a proper mood, prop^)eed that 
she should, as a suitable return for all that kiud- 
ncss, permit him to try the metal of that love, 
that could thus win her from them all. He as- 
sured her he could do it in a way that would 
prove satisfactory to all parties, without in the 
least compromising or hurting the feelings of any 
ono with proper motives, and te concludtid by 
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promising, in case Harry stood the trial, not on- 
ly to give his full consent, but answer for that 
of the whole family. This looked reasonable, 
and she was constrained to accede to the propo- 
sition. Barely a day elapsed, eubeeqnent to this 
oonveTBation, when it was noised abroad, that the 
widow H. had disinherited her grand-daughter, 
on account of her engagement to Henry Bartlctt, 
and had made a new will, in favor of a grand- 
son, a cousin of Blanche. This was not long in 
reaching Henry's ear, and though ho scarcely 
cn^lited it, still it gave him uneasineee, and pla- 
ced him in a very uncomfortable position. He 
dare not question any one on the matter, for fear 
that his real motives might be discovered, and 
yet thft suspense was trying. Without that shin- 
ing accomplishment, all Blanche's excellencies 
became as so much d(?ad property on his hands. 
If the former were gone, the sooner he set about 
getting rid of the latter, tJie better. Yet, how 
to arrive at the truth, was a problem he could not 
easily solve. He was spared farther trouble. 
Esquire Peck and Attorney Spencer made no 
secret of having executed the papers, and having 
received a hint from Mr. G., added to great res- 
pect for the endangered girl, each took a con- 
venient opportunity to mention, in a careless 
manner, the significant fact of having helped to 
make such a will, taking care that Mr. Bartlctt 
should be one of his auditors, but without in the 
loast betraying the object in view. 

But to the chagrin of all parties interested, and 
the deep joy of Blanche, who, to tell the truth, 
waa less surprised than delighted, there was no 
apparent change in the demeanor of the suspected 
lover, except, at times, a slight uneasiness and 
embarrassment, which he strove to hide under an 
appearance of increased ardor and tenderness. 

And now, true to his promise, her uncle gave 
his ooQsent, and all the rest concurring, the wed- 
ding day was soon appointed. The intervening 
tune passed gayly and happily to all, but the old 
grandmother. She was still suspicious, and in- 
flisted that though the will might be slightly 
modified so that Blanche should enjoy a compe- 
tence in case of her own sudden decease, yet, not 
even that should ever bo subject to the control of 
Henry Bartlctt, until years at the best had made 
trial of his love. In all else, she was as usual, 
kind, loving, and cheerful, hoping for the best, 
and encouraging her child to do the same. 
Blanche spent most of her time in Auburn at the 
home of the old lady ; but she made a visit to the 
home of each of her aunts and uncles, and a long, 
one, in company with her grandmother to her 



father's ; and to all these houses, was her intend- 
ed husband welcomed, with open and warm 
friendship. Like a fairy dream passed the time, 
to the lovers, in the beautiful house of Blanohe, 
while the thousand and one things, necessary to 
a young girl's marriage, were in process of prep* 
aration. The fastidious old grandmother insisted 
on a full trousseau J and the necessary delay con- 
sequent thereon, and a most beautiful employ- 
ment it was, each and all seeming to enjoy it 
heartily, after having laid aside all fear for the 
result. A close observer would have noticed the 
Ktill beautifui black eyes of the old lady fixed a^ 
times, with a look of pain and mournful uncer- 
tainty, uiK)n the glorious young creature, but it 
was quickly withdrawn, and succeeded by a 
bright, hopeful smile, beautiful upon the lip of 
ago. 

At last, as the rich ripening days of Autumn, 
let their radiant glory down, resting in magnifi- 
cent slumber upon earth's fertile bosom, the 
happy day drew nigh. Mr. Williams, the hn&- 
band of the more recently married aunt, bad fit- 
ted up his palatial ma&sion in the very heart of 
the small, but highly aristocratic city of A — ^ 
in a style that would do the highest honor to the 
bridal day of his beloved nieoe, and by universal 
consent, the nuptials were to be celebrated there. 
It would be superfluous to speak of the particu- 
lars of the almost pincely preparations ; a thous- 
and such take place every year, in our land, and 
the orange blossom encircles the brow of none 
more beautiful and lovely, than was pure, gentle 
Blanche HoSman. The most select circle of 
A — -: — was invited, and when the important pe- 
riod arrived, nothing waa wanting to make the 
day one long to be remembered ; and it was long 
remembered, even after it ceased to be mentioned, 
except in a solemn whisper, or in a tone of deep- 
est thankfulness. 

[To be continued.] 



A GREAT THOOOHT. 



There is no more mystery in the death of four 
hundred on board the Central America, than in 
all death. The problem of ten thousand dying at 
once, and together by an earthquake, is not es- 
sentially nfore perplexing than the problem often 
thousand dying at the same moment, apart from 
each other in an empire, by fever. We must re- 
member that God does not estimate physical life 
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as we do ; becauae, in his mind, there is no such 
word as death. ** If our bark sink 'tis to anoth- 
er sea." God is educating us here in the knowl* 
edge of truth ; to a mastery of the planet ; and 
in the laws by which a perfect society and civili- 
zation may one day be established here. The 
human intellect is appointed to ride and rein the 
globe, — to bit it and break it into service like a 
passionate young horse. The condition is that 
we shall sometimes be thrown and bruised. We 
are as yet studying how to keep our seat, and 
what is the best year, and what are the rices of 
the steed. And God does not let human life 
stand in the way of thorough mystery of the 
ocean, or of the laws of health, or of the truth 
that society is one body. But he teaches us, 
through the wastes of wreck, and fire, and dis- 
ease, and destitution, how serious are his laws ; 
how majestic a thing is truth ; how wide, how 
carefully, and how deep we must lay the founda- 
tions of a complete control of this phinet, and of 
a wholesome social order. The victims of these 
aocidents, and disasters, and social misarrange- 
ments, are wafted into the next life by surge, or 
fire, or pestilence, to the atmosphere of a perfect 
discipline, just as those are who go by ordinary 
prooesses of death . 

[T. 5. King. 
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DnED, in Grafton, Yt., Laura Burgess, ^ged 
55 years. 

It becomes my melancholy duty to announce 
the death of one who was endeared to me by the 
strong ties of kindred and affection, and whose 
departure I most deeply mourn. 

Her illness was peculiarly distressing ; but she 
was enabled to bear it with great patience and 
fortitude, submitting without a murmur to her 
Father's will. She conversed upon her approach- 
ing dissolution with perfect cheerfcAoss and 
composure, making arrangements and giving di- 
rections respecting her funeral. She also select- 
ed the passage of scripture from which she wish- 
ed her funeral sermon preached. Psalm xzxi. 5. 

Being asked if she was willing to die, she re- 
plied, ** Not only willing, but almost anxious." 
Her greatest reluctance on leaving this earth was 
her lonely sister. ** But," said she in parting, 
** do not mourn for me. There are no cares, no 
pain, no gloom within the tomb, and we shall 



soon meet again upon this blisefal shore where 
sorrow and parting are unknown." By her im- 
deviating rectitude, her ability and ready per- 
formance in discharging the daily duties that de 
volved upon her, her kindness in administ^iog 
to the sick and alleviating the sufferings of the 
afflicted, she won the affection and esteem of all 
who came within the circle of her influeDoe. 

May God sanctify this bereavement wi^i tU 
who were ccmnected with her in life, and who 
now mourn her departure. 



EDDIE. 

AFFECnOVATELT UWCRHIED TO HB MOTHKa. 

Te miss the sound of a loving voice 
That has echoed round your home. 
The happy laugh and the childish song 
That oft on the air has rung. 
Ye miss the patter of infent feet 
And a loved one's fond caress. 
And yearn for the gleam of deep blue cyea 
In their loving earnestness. 

Three years like a bird around your path 

He has cheered you day by day. 

And now while the early blossoms fiwie 

You have seen him pass away. 

The casket dear to your weeping eyes 

Earth now in her bosom keeps. 

And the sunbeams lovingly linger 

Where the darling Eddie sleeps. 

But the spirit, the precious jewel. 

That lighted the casket here. 

Is radiant in heaven^s clearer light 

'Mid'st those to our Savior dear. 

*Twill glow more brightly breath kis care ; 

When to you the call is ^ven, 

Joyfully then shall he greet you there. 

With a beauty bom of heaven. 

You will not weep for the bird unbound. 

Nor call back to earthly love 

The darling one, who a home has found 

With the angel band above. 

You will plume your wings for a hi^er fiig^ 

Than they ever yet have known. 

You will find in your path upepringiag flowers 

Where only the thorns have grown ; 

You will walk through lifo with an upraised look 

All filled with the light Ood^ven, 

That hath come to you thro* the parted doods. 

When loved ones have passed to heaven. 

May 1858. 
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What a pity the world was made 8o large, writea a 
friend, who, while looking from her westom home 
oat upon the great Mississippi, the towering bluffy 
and the broad prairies, is eonstantly saddened by the 
thonght of the Tast distance that lies between her and 
a dear spot upon the Atlantic shore. This is the ex- 
pression of the loving heart, longing to keep all its 
Measures within its own little realm. 

•• O Love ! thy province were not large, 
A bounded field, nor stretching &r ;" 

and in this province we build Utopian homes, where 
centre all the choicest and best of earth, and meet in 
daily intercoorse, and not as now they meet, after 
kng years of absence, and often their paths have di- 
verged so long that they are almost as strangers. 

Even in this changing world, we cannot help dream- 
ing sometimes of a ** house with many mansions,** 
where can be gathered a community of friends, whose 
hopes, and joys, and sorrows are one. Miss Bremer, 
in one of her charming stories of domestic liISs, gives a 
picture, touched with all the light of her genial na- 
ture, of several friends living under one roof, whose 
livee were a daily record of gentle words and kind 
deeds, unruffled by dark, subtle under-currents of 
envy or distrust Such a scene, we trust, lives not 
merely in the brain of the novel writer, even though 
the wordly wise tell ua there never was a dwelling 
large enough to contain two fiunilies, and the little 
fends and jealousies between those sep a rated by a slight 
partition make one sigh " for a lodge in some vast 
wilderness.'* 

We have been led to these thoughts by taking from 
our library shelves a book that was our &vorite read- 
ing in days agone, — Friends in Council, — and run- 
ning our eyes over a flkmiliar chapter aititled ** The 
Art of Living with Others ;*' and we find so many 
sensible and good things in it that we are inclined to 
make some extracts fbr the benefit of those of our 
readers who may not have met with the book ; assur- 
ing them at the same time that we nev«r fead un- 
mindfiil of them, though perhaps they would feel 
themsdves a little bored if we executed all our edito- 
rial plans. 

In the volume beftyre us an aged tutor and two of 
his former pupils are thrown again into each other's 
soeiety, after a lapse of many years, and in their dai- 
ly ocmyeraation, and the reading of a series of essays 
while sftdng on the lawns under the trees of their En- 
glish homes, we find much practical wisdom and wise 
dissertafdons upon Ufe, written in a qu^t style, but 



in that rich, clear English that is charaoteristio of 
Montfbrd and like writers. 

The essay on the art of living with others^ com- 
mences thus : 

" The Iliad fcr war ; the Odyss^ for wandering ; 
but where is the great domestic epic T Yet it is but 
oommonplaoe to say, that passions may rage round a 
tea-table, which would not have misl^eoome men dash- 
ing at one another in war-ohariots ; and evolutions of 
patience and temper are performed at the fireside, 
worthy to be compared with the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. Men have worshiped some fiuitastio being 
for living alone in a wilderness ; but social martyr- 
doms place no saints upon the calendar. 

We may blind ourselves to it if we like, but the ha- 
treds and disgusts that there are behind friendship, 
relationship, service, and, indeed, proximity of all 
kinds, is one of the darkest spots upon earth. The 
various relations of life, which bring people together, 
cannot, as we know, be perfectly frdfilled except in a 
state where there will, perhaps, be no occasion for 
any of them. It is no harm, however, to endeavor 
to see whether there are any methods which may 
make these relations in the least degree more harmo- 
nious now.** 

From among the methods that the essayist then 
g^ves we select the following, though we scarody know 
where to dip for there is so much sense in the whole 
chapter. 

'* If people are to live happily together, they must 
not fency , because they are thrown together now, that 
all their lives have been exactly similar up to the 
present time, that they started exactly alike, and that 
they are to be for the future of the same mind. A 
thorough conviction of the difiercnoe of men is the 
great thing to be assured of in social knowledge ; it 
is to life what Newton's law is to astronomy. Some- 
times men have a knowledge of it with r^ard to the 
world in general ; they do not expect the outer world 
to agree with them in all points, but are vexed at 
not being able te~drive their own tastes and opinions 
into those they live with. Diversities distress them. 
They will not see that there are many ibrms of virtue 
and wisdom. Yet we might as well say, * Why all 
these stars ; why this difference ; why not all one 
star?* 

Many of the rules for people living together in 
peace, follow frt)m the above. For instance, not to 
interfere unreasonably with others, not to ridicule 
their tastes, not to question and re-question their re- 
solves, not to indulge in perpetual comment on their 
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proceedings, and to delight in tlieir having other pur- 
suits than ours, are all based upon a thorough per- 
ception of the simple fact, that they are not we." 

" If you would be loved as a companion, avoid un- 
necessary criticism upon those with whom you live. 
The number of people who have taken out judges' 
patent for themselves is very largo in any Bocicty* 
Now it would be hard for a man to live with another 
who was always criticising hi« actions, even if it were 
kindly and just criticism. It would bo like living be- 
tween the glasses of a microscope. But these self- 
elected judges, like their prototypes, are very apt to 
have the person they judge brought before them in 
the quisr of culprits. 

One of the most provoking forms of the criticism 
above alluded to, is that which may be called criti- 
cism over the shoulder. ** Had I been consulted,*' 
** had you listened to me," ** but you always will," 
and such short scraps of sentences, may remind many 
of us oT dissertations which we have suffered and in- 
flicte<l, and of which we cannot call to mind any sooth- 
ing effect" 

** There are two great classes of promoters of social 
happiness, cheerftil people, and people who have some 
reticence. The latter are more secure benefits to so- 
ciety than even the formar. They are non-conductors 
, of all the heats and animosities around them. To have 
peace in a house, or a family, or any social circle, the 
members of it must beware of passing on hasty and 
uncharitable speeches, which, the whole context sel- 
dom being told, is often not conveying, but creating, 
mischief. They ^ust be very good people to avoid 
doing this ; for let human nature say what it will, it 
likes sometimes to look at a quarrel ; and that, not 
altogether fh)m its nature, but from a love of excite- 
ment — for the same reason that Charles the Second 
liked to attend the debates in the Lords, because they * 
were * as good as a play.' " 

The last extract that we shall make commends it- 
self to our most serious thought. 

** Intimate friends and robitians should be careful 
when they go out into the world together, or admit 
others to their own circle, that they do not make a 
bad use of the knowledge which they have gained of 
each other by their intimacy. Nothing is more com- 
mon than this, and did it not mostly proceed from 
mere carelessness, it would be superlatively ungener- 
ous. You seldom need wait for the written life of a 
man, to hear about his weaknesses, or what are sup- 
posed to be such, if you know his intimate friends or 
meet hmi in company with them." 

The conversation between the ftiends after the es- 
say is read, is as good as the production itself, and 
we cloee the book with regret that we cannot copy 



more. But we hope we have left with our readers, 
from these few quotiitions, the desire to learn that 
which is more difficult than the science of housekecj>- 
ing, or the philosophy of cooking ; — the art of liWng 
with others. That art, fiuthfully learned, is the tru- 
est test of the Christian man or woman. 



A few months since -the editorship of one of our beet 
denominational pnpers. The New Covenant, passed 
JDto the hands of Rev. D. P. Livermorc ; and since 
that period its pages have been occasionally enriched 
by both poetic and prose articles from the pen of his 
talented wife. It was in our heart long ere this to 
welcome her to this now position, which she will fill 
no less graciously than her former one. Some of her 
choicest thoughts too have been preserved for future 
publication, — especially will we mention the rare litr- 
tie poem entitled Five Years Ago, — but until now, 
our crowded pa;^ have prevented us from fulfilling 
our designs. Now we have just been residing one of 
her very best thin^, — a vindicjition of Mrs. Jenkins 
as a preacher of the Gospel, and we will give it to our 
readers entire. It is a noble word for a sister, direct 
from her true womanly heart. We cannot dissent 
from a word she utter?, though in full sympathy with 
her ** ignoljle taste for domestic life." 

** We think Mrs. Jenkins must be considerably 
amused by tlie comments of the press generally, upon 
her debut as a preacher of Universaliam. She must 
be a little surprised, too, to find so quiet and unde- 
monstrative a person as herself, making so much stir. 
Thus far, she has met witli but little, if any opposi- 
tion in her new field of labor — and this is ^difiSsrent 
from what she expected. Her determination to con- 
secrate herself to the work of the minisiry is not a 
sudden impulse — a mere whim — the thought of the 
passing moment She has considered the matter for 
a year or two, calmly, in all its bearings. She has 
discussed it with those friendly to the measure, and 
those opposed to it ; has taken counsel of clergymen, 
laymen, and women. Her decision is the result of 
patient and protracted thought, and of solemn con- 
viction ; and she is now, she believes, in the path ef 
duty. It certainly seems to us, under the circom- 
stancee, that her decision merits respect and consider- 
ation. 

And now, why should she not preach 7 Nature 
has liberally endowed her with the qualifications most 
essential in a preacher, her tastes are in that direc- 
tion, there is but little prejudice in community against 
her following them, her domestic relations oppose no 
obstacle to her pursuing a clerical career, and there 
is, on every hand, a demand for just the kind of la- 
bor she is performing. Even if she only itinerate, we 
cannot see but she may be as useful as an itinerant in 
broadcloth. And should she, with her fVail health, 
prove unequal to the Herculean labors of pastoral lifb. 
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she would only be following in the steps of ** illufitri- 
cos predecessors*' of the other sex. We can mention 
in our denomination, a score of ministers' wives, who, 
with seal, ability and tact, labor side by side with 
thdr husbands in the profesedon of their choice, and 
labor so efficiently, that we hear it said of them, *they 
are themsebes as good as pastors.' And can it then 
be a mooted point whether a woman like Mrs. Jen- 
kins, possessing intellect enough to preach acceptably, 
knowledge of human nature to enable her to adapt 
herself to persons and circumstances, and an enthu« 
mastic predilection for the sacred calling, will succeed 
as a settled pastor, other things being equal T 

If this clerical lady were shirking the duties of the 
housewife, or the mother, for those of the preacher, 
or, if even, her husband were opposed to the step she 
has taken, th'ere might be some ground of objection — 
hut no objections of this kind can be raised. Her hus- 
band himself a preacher, sympathizes with her entire- 
ly, and heartily approbates her decision, only fearing, 
as do all her friends, ror her health ; and no children 
claim her maternal care. If a woman assume a res- 
ponsibility of a wife and mother, we feel that nothing 
can exempt her from discharging them ; her path of 
duty is plain ; and she is recreant to the highest trust 
conferred by God, if she ignore them for some other 
walk in life. But if a woman chooses not to assume 
these responsibilities, and they do not exist, wo can- 
not see why it is not perfectly proper for her to labor 
in any department she chooses, provided always that 
she labors efficiently. 

For oiirsclf, we confess to an ignoble taste for do- 
mestic life ; we enjoy *hou8e-keeping ;' we love dear- 
ly to care for, and be amu^^ed by the little ones of our 
household, and — we may as well out with it — since 
we have owned a sewing machine, we liave even en- 
joyed ' making shirts.' We are afraid we should be 
found impenetrable to the seductions of any profession 
or career which would withdraw us from the charm- 
ed circle of home. At the same time, we appreciate 
an4 admire a woman, who situated othorwisc, and 
feeling differently, dares act upon the highest con- 
victions of her nature, and steps out serenely upon the 
field of hitherto untried labor — * the observed of all 
ol^servers' — in the discharge of what slie deems duty. 

We wish Mrs. Jenkins God-speed most heartily, 
and hope some day to see her in the West, although 
we fear that the rough-and-tumble of clerical life in 
the Mississippi Valley, would soon put her hors de 
comhat, completely and forever. We feel quite sure 
that any prejudices ag^iinst her as a preacher, will 
m^lt like * snow-wreaths in a thaw,' before her wo- 
manly presence, her gentle speech, and her purity of 
soul and of life.** 



In that book of brilliants, — Beecher's Life 
Thoughts, — we find the following beautiful compar- 
ison : 

I never knew my mother. She died when I waa 
three years old that she might be an angel to me all 
my life. But one day, in after years, turning over a 
pile of old letters in my father's study, I found a pack- 
age of her letters to him, beginning with her first ao- 
quaintanoe with him, and coming down into her mar- 
ried life ; and as I read those pages, at last I knew 
my mother. • 

What these letters were to her life, that are the four 
Gospels to the life of Christ. But I remember that 
there was one letter in which she first spoke fVeely 
and ft-ankly of her love. That, to me, is the Gospel 
of John. It is God's love-letter to the world. 



Hebe is a gem from the September No. of the At- 
lantic Monthly : 

FIFTY AND FIFTEEN. 

With gradual gleam the day waa dawning. 

Some lingering stars were seen. 
When swung the garden-gate behind us, — 

He fifty, I fifteen. 

The high-topped chaise and old gray pony 

Stood waiting in the lane : 
Idly my father swayed the whip-lash. 

Lightly he held the rein. 

The stars went slowly back to heaven, 

The night-fogs rolled away. 
And rims of pld and crowns of crimson 

Along the hill-top lay. 

That mom, the fields, they surely never 

So fair an aj*pect wore.; 
An<l never from the purple clover 

Such perfumes rose before. 

O'er hills and low romantic valleys 

And flowery by-roads through, 
I sang my simplest songs, familiar. 

That he might sing them too. 

Our souls lay open to all pleasure, — 

No shadow came between ; 
Two children, busy with their leisure. 

He fifty, I fifteen. 



As on my couch in langour, lonely, 

I weave beguiling rhyme. 
Comes back with strangely sweet remembrance 

That fiir-removod tune. 
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The slow-paoed years hftve brought sad chaoges^ 

Thftt morn and this between ; 
And now, on earth, my yeai*8 are fifty. 

And his, In heaven, fifteen. 



Map of Frazer River. 

A. D. Williams & Co. have just published a fine 
map of the Fraxer River gold regions on the north- 
west coast It is compiled from government surveys 
by Charles H. Swan, and may therclftlre be relied up- 
on for its correctness. 

The Age. A Colloquial Satire. By Philip 
James Bailey, author of f cstus. Boston : 
Ticknor & Fields. 

We think the author of this book has written much 
better poetry than will be found in this, his latest po- 
em ; for a man may be a very good poet and yot 
write but an indifferent satire ; so also may a man 
write a very good satire and yet not be a first class 
poet Pope was the greatest satirist of his or any 
other tune, yet Pope was not our greatest poet There 
is a peculiar combination of powers of mind and fan- 
cy necessary for a good satirist, which we think Mr. 
Bailey has not, in this work at least, shown that he 
possesses ; and we mean no disrespect cither to mind 
or fancy. He has but taken a field which does not 
show forth his noblest powers, essayed something for 
which he is not fitted, and it is no disparagement to 
him as a poot to say this, for poetry has higher walks 
than that which the satirist takes, and Mr. Bailey 
has before shown us that in these walks he is well fit- 
ted to shine. Yet it would be strange if the book had 
not its merits, we find many good things scattered 
through its pages, it is only when taken as a whole 
that we think it does not do its author justice. 

New Music. 

From Horace Waters, 838 Broadway, New York, 
wo have received the song " The angels told me so,*' 
duett and chorus with piano accompaniment ; words 
by Rev. Sidney Dyer, music by Horace Waters. The 
following note excites at once a warm interest : **This 
song was written ftom thoughts suggested by the fol- 
lowing narrative : A beautiful incident occurred in a 
family near the city of New York a short time since. 
A son, some eight or nine years of age, laid very ill, 
and had been so for some days, when a little brother, 
between six and seven years old, came into the house, 
and said to his mother, •Alle(the sick brother) is 
going away where we can't see him. He is going to 
heaven ; two little angels came and told me he was 
gfjing, but he would come back and see me after he 
T^ent away.' In a day or two Alle's spirit took its 
dcptirture. His little brother supposed he had de- 
parted bodily. Previous to the funeral, his father 
took the child into the room to see the body, and ex- 



plain to him hia mistake. When he entered the room 
he exclaimed, * Oh, there's A lie ; the little angels 
told me he would come back and see me.' " The 
words of the song are a fine embodiment of the trust- 
ing and child-like faith of liUle *'Wime," and the 
music is well adapted to them. 

From among the recent publications of our fViends 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street, Boston, 
we have the following charming variety : The Charl- 
ton Schottisch, bv Gustav. A. Patz. Oh were 1 but a 
Moonlight Ray, song, by Kucken, with English and 
German words, being one of a series of vocal gems 
from the German, entitled Germania. Silver Lake 
Waltz, with easy and pleasing variations, by Charles 
Grobe. Grand March Heroique Warrior's Joy ! one 
of a series of transcriptions for the piano by Charles 
Voss. Mountain Breeze Waltz, being Na 2 of a se- 
ries entitled Mountain Stories, composed by F. Kiel- 
block. Death of Dermot, song, by Crouch, one of a 
collection of Irish songs and ballads entitled The 
Shamrock ; and Kucken's C^brated Cradle Song, 
transcribed by Theodore Oestwi. 

Agnes ; a Novel. By the author of "Ida May." 
1 vol. 12nio., 608 pages. Boston : Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 

We have just received this book, but have not had 
sufficient time to peruse its pages. Those who have 
read "Ida May," will seek this volume. We think 
nothing but what is really good can come from the pen 
of so gifted an author. The mechanical execution of 
this work is good — good type and clear paper and 
neatness of binding, are combined. 

Courtship and Matrimony ; with other Sketches 
from Soenes and Experiences in Social Life. 
By Robert Morris. 1vol. l2mo., 508 pages. 
Philadelphia : T. B. Peterson & Bro. 

The editor of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
thus speaks of the above work : 

"The characteristics of Mr. Morris' mind are those 
of high-toned integrity, clear common sense, aiM a 
tendency to present life in its purest yet most sound- 
ly practical aspects. And all of these traits, chid in 
a refined and highly attractive language, are strong- 
ly marked in the work before us. We have seldom 
seen a book which inspired more sincerely the feel- 
ings of respect and regard for the author, so manifi»t 
are the moral merits and the sincere desire to do good 
which appears on every page. It is a matter of real 
regret that works of exactly this character, free from 
sectarian feeling or the impulses of mere book-'mak- i 
ing, are so rare. Were there more of tliem, there 
would be more respect for that class of literati who 
do not pander merely to 'excitement' " 

From a hasty glance at the pages of the volume, 
we feel safe in endorsing every wortl of the above ex- 
tract, and we can safely recommend the work as one 
of real merit 
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UPON Receipt of the Prick as annexed to each. 



HETT BOOZS JLHD HETT EDIKOnSj 

PUBLISHED BY A. TOMPKINS, 
— —38 Sl 40 CoKNHiLL, Boston. 



8TAIVDARD THK0L0O1CAI. W0RR8. 

fiALFOUR'S FIRST INQUIRY. An Inquiry into ( 
the Scriptural purport of the words Sheol, Hadee, ' 
Tartarus, an d Gehenna, all translated Hell in the| 
common English Version. By Rev. Walter Balfour. 
Revised, with an Introduction, by Rev. O. A. Skin- 
ner. Price 81. 

BALFOUR'S SECOND INaUlRY. An Inquiry 
into the Scriptural Doctrine concerning the Devil 
and Satan, and into the extent of duration express- 
ed by the terms Olin, Aion, and Aionios, rendered 
Everlasting, Forever, &c. By Rev. Walter Bal- 
fout. Revised, with an Introduction, by Rev. O. 
A. Skinner. Price, $\. ! 

THE PASTOR'S BEQUEST Sermons by Rev. 
Henry Bacon. Edited by Mrs. E. A. Bacon. 1 
vol. l2mo. Price, »1 ; fuH gilt, SI, 60. 
A TREATISE ON ATONEMENT. By Rev. 
HoBea Ballou. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 50 cents. 
NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Rev. Hoaea Ballou. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price 50 cents. 

A SERIES OF LECTURE SERMONS, deliver- 
ed in the School-street Church, Boston. By Rev, 
Hosea Ballou. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 63 cents. 
SfeLECT SERMONS, delivered on various occa- 
sions from important passages of Scripture. By 
|(ev. Hosea Ballou. 1 vol. l2tno. Price 6d cents. 
BALLOU'S WORKS. In five volumes, including 
the **Biography," "Treatise on Atonement," 
^* Notes on the Parables," ••Lecture-Sermons," 
and '• Select Sermons." This edition is on thicker 
paper, and bound in the best style ; each volume 
has a double gilt title, making a most attractive set 
of books. Price per set, $4. 
PAIGE'S COMMENTARY. A Commentary on 
the New Testament. By Rev. L. R. Paige. In 
4 vols. 12mo. Price $1 per vol. ; $3,60 per set. 

Vol. 1. Matthew and Mark ; vol. 2. Luke and 
John ; vol. 3. Acts of the Apostles ; vol. 4. Ro- 
mans. 

ARGUMENTS DRAWN FROM THE ATTRI- 
BUTES OF GOD, in support of the Doctrine o( 
Universal Salvation. By John Mather Austin. 1 ' 
1 vol. l2mo. Price 63 cents. 
REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
MATTHEW HALE SMITH. By Rev. J^. C. 
Browne. 1 vol. r2mo. Price 75 cents. 

GRACES AND POWERS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE. By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 1 vol. l2mo. 
Price 75 cents. 

A SHEAF FROM A PASTOR'S FIELD. A 
Collection of Sermons for the Home Circle. By 
Rev. H. C. Leonard. I vol. 12mo. Price $i. 

HUMANITY IN THE CITY. A Series of Lec- 
tures. By Rev. E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 
$1. 
DISCOURSES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER 



By E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 68 cents ; 
cloth, extra full gilt, $1,18. 
DISCOURSES ON THE BEATITUDES. By 
£. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cents. 

DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By 
£. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 60 cents. 
A BIBLE DICTIONARY, of the most important 
Words in the Holy Scriptures. By S. B. Emmons. 
1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cents. 
ADVENTt^RES OF TRIPTOLEMUS TUB ; 
Comprising important and startling Disclosures con- 
cerning Hell ; its Magnitude,Morals,Employments, 
Climate, 6lc. All very satisfactorily authenticated. 
To which is added, The Old Man of the Hill Side. 
By Geo. Rogers. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cents. 

FAMILY WORSHIP ; Containing Reflections 
and Prayers for Domestic Devotion. By O. A. Skin- 
ner. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents. 

ORTHODOXY AS IT IS : or. Its Mental Influ- 
ence, and Practical Inefliciency and Efiects ; Illus- 
trated by Philosophy and Facta. By R. Tomlinson 
and D. P. Livermore. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN VICTOR ; or, Mortality and 
Immortality, including Happy Death Scenes. By J. 

0. Adams. 1 vol. ISmo. Price 60 cents. 

THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH COMPAN- 
ION, for the use of Church Members and others. By 

1. D. Williamson. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents ; 
cloth, extra full gilt, 76 cents. 

UNIVERSALIST COMPANION. With an Al- 
manac and Register. Published annually. Edited 
by Rev. A. B. Grosh. Price 12 cents ; $1 per dox.; 
$6,60 per hundred. 

BOOKS FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

HOME LIFE ; or, a Peep Across the Threshold. 
By Mrs. C. A. Soule. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 76 cents. 
This is a collection of beautiful Home Stories. 

RECORDS OF BUBBLETON PARISH ; or Pa- 
pers from the Experience of an American Minister ; 
with Illustrations by Billings. 1 vol. l2mo. Price $1. 

MARION LESTER ; or, the Mother's Mistake. 
By Minnie S. Davis. Uniform with "Home Life." 

THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD ; embracing 
the Christian Home, Husband, Wife, Father, Moth- 
er, Child, Brother, and Sister. By Rev. George S. 
Weaver, of St. Louis. 1 vol. 16mo. Price SO eta. 

A VOICE TO THE MARRIED; being a Com- 
pendium of Social, Morsl and Religious Duties, ad- 
dressed to Husbands and Wives. By J. M. Austin. 
1 vol. l8mo. Price 63 cents. 

A VOICE TO YOUTH ; addressed to Young 
Men and Young Ladies. By J. M. Austin. 1 vol. 
ISmo. Price 68 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW OF KIND- 
NESS. By G. W. Montgomery. 1 vol. ISmo. Price 
60 cts. 



We will send any of the above Books by mail, post paidj on receipt of the prices annexed. 
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A NEW EDITION OF A VALUABLE BOOK, 



PAIGE'S SELECTIONS. 

SELECTIONS FROM EMINENT COMMENTATORS 

IN SUPPORT OF THE 

DOCTRINE OF UNIVERSAL SALVATION. 

COMPILED BY REV. LUCIUS R. PAIGE, 
Author of a Commentary on the New Testament. A New Revised Edition. 



This Work has been out of print for several years. At the solicitation of manv prominent clergymen 
and friends, the subscriber has arranged with Mr. Paige to carefully revise it, Wore issuing the new 
edition. 

The publication of this Work has been called for from all parts of the country. It is a very valuable 
Work, and no family should be without it. It is almost indispensable to every Universalist, contain- 
ing, as it does, the evidence of unbiassed judges, and of those who differ from us, in support of the true 
interpretation of many important passages of Scripture, illustrating the great truths of Universalisin. 

It will be published in one volume, duodecimo, of about 400 pages, at One Dollar a copy. 

We will make liberal discounts by the quantity. Persons ac a distance can procure copies by send- 
ingthe above-named price, and we will send the book b)r return mail, postage prepaid, 

where clubs are formed we will make the following discount : 

4 copies for $3,50. 8 copies for S6,40. 

6 " for $5,00. 10 " for $7,50. 

Clergymen, Superintendents and Teachers in Sabbath Schools, or any active member of a Society, 
can very easily form clubs and secure the book at the above low prices. 

They can uso be had at the Office of all Universalist periodicals. 

AGENTS WANTED, 

To whom liberal inducements will be offered. 

DCT'All orders to insure prompt attention should be sent directly to the publisher, 

ABEL TOMPKINS, 

Univer$alist Publishing House, 38 4* 40 CornhiU, Boston. 



A New Sabbath School Hymn Book. 



THE GOLDEN HARP. 

A Collection of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools. With an Appendix, containing a variety of 
pieces designed for Sabbath Schools, Concerts, Anniversaries, Teachers' Meetings, &c. &c. 
The Subscriber has just published a book with the above title, about It contains nearly five hun- 
dred Hymns and about one hundred and twenty-five Tunes, of every variety, suitable for Sabbath School 
services of every description. 
I^ is printed on fine paper, and strongly bound, 170 pages, 16mo., price $2,50 per dozen. 
It is emphatically the best Sabbath School Hymn Book ever published. Sample copies sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents in postage stamps. 

Address : A. TOMPKINS, Publisher, 

38 & 40 ComMU, BosUm 
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MY APFISITT. 

BT ELIZA.BBTH DOTEK. 

CHAPTER I. 

I 8ESK AND FIND. 

• 

I AM now a man full sixty years of age, but 
when 1 look back upo^ the eventful past, I foel 
that I ought much rather to say a hundred. My 
experience poaeeflses little of romance or thrilling 
interest, and yet because of its significance, and 
to save others from fUUing into a like pit-fall of 
delusion with myself, I claim the privilege of re- 
lating it. 

When a young man of eighteen I wrote poetry 
for the papers — I parted my hair in the middle 
and let it fall in long flowing curls upon my 
shoulders ; I also wore a ** turn over collar*' — 
which won for me from some of my uneympathiz- 
ing neighbors the undignified title of ** goose 
neck" — and I was seldom without a rose-bud, 
or some other flower, in the upper button-hole of 
my waistcoat. My first poem, published in a 
weekly, known as ** Cupid's Courier," was a 
" Sonnet to the Moon" — my second was entitled 
" The Lone Lover's Lament," in which I poured 
forth all my passionate longings for that compan- 
ionship, which, at that period, seemed the grand 
desideratum of life. It was quickly responded 
to by another contributor, who signed her name 
as »' Myra Myrtle," and soon after, I received a 
sweetly sympathizing letter, traced in fairy like 
characters, with this same name placed at the 
conclusion. 

Of coarse I answered without delay, praying 
for a continuation of the correspondence. This 
favor was granted in a sweet note which came 
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soon after, written on pink embossed paper, scent- 
ed with musk and sealed with two hearts cruelly 
thrust through with a murderous dart. I felt 
that this device was exceedingly apropos^ for I 
was sensible that the corresponding organ in my 
own breast was eff*ectually pierced by the arrow 
of the " blind god,'* and if my fair unknown 
was in the same case, I deeply sympathiased with 
her. 

"We exchanged letters many weeks, and I com- 
pletely exhausted my brains for delicate expres- 
sions and endearing terms in which to address 
her. Finally I could endure suspense no longer, 
and I besought the lady most passionately for an 
interview, but she seemed unwilling to grant it. 
I became almost frantic,^for the ideal image of 
the fiiir face that bent above those sweetly scented 
missives, and the hand that traced those delicate 
lines, was before my vision night and day. I 
placed my petitions in every form of speech which 
human ingenuity could invent, and finally threat- 
ened suicide, which seemed to have the desired 
effect, for the next note imformed me that she 
would meet me upon the following evening, at a 
place called ** The Lover's Retreat" — a secluded 
spot, and well calculated for such an interview. 

How long that day seemed ! I watched the sun 
as it slowly sank in the west, with feelings of un- 
mingled impatience. Then the great full moon 
rose gloriously from behind the distant hill-tops, 
pouring a flood of silvery radiance over the face 
of all nature, and paling the light of the evening 
star which had shone forth so brightly amid the 
crimson glories of the sunset. The clock upon 
the village church struck eight, and the appoint- 
ed hour had arrived. 

With a palpitating heart in my bosom and a 
boquet in my hand, I started for the hallowed 
spot. - A few moments hasty walk by a rippling 
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MY AFFINITY. 



stream and through winding wood-paths, brought 
me into the presence of my beloved. She sat 
with her head leaned upon her hand, and her face 
turned from me, but the white dress — the grace- 
fully disposed sliawl and the gypsy hat, suited 
my taste precisely. 

** Myra ! dear Myra !" I murmured, as I stood 
beside her. 

** Earnest !" she exclaimed, and springing up 
she threw her arms about me, and almost suffoca- 
ted me with kisses. 1 was surprised at such a 
cordial reception, and it was some time before I 
could reooyer myself, for her embrace greatly 
resembled that ascribed to a Greenland bear. 
When I did regain my composure however, the 
first thing I observed by the tell tale light of the 
moon, was, that my sweet Myra wore whiskers^ 
and a second glance, revealed to my astonished 
gaze the well known features of my cousin Billy 
Wentworth — a very sensible fellow, but a most 
incorrigible wag, and the greatest practical joker 
in the village. I felt for a moment as if my head 
was a wind-mill and was grinding my heart to 
powder. 

** Billy," I gasped, so soon as I could take a 
long breath, " are you my Myra Myrtle ?" 

'* Yours till death do us part,'* replied Billy, 
with a dramatic aic. 

*• Did ynu write that poem for the paper, in 
answer to * The Lover's Lament' ?" 

** Ask the editor and publisher," he said, " for 
they both had my true name." 

'* And have you kept up the correspondence 
ever since?" 

'* Yes ! with the help of sister Kate, who did 
the copying, and if you hadn't been as blind as a 
bat you would have recognized her hand." 

** Here," he continued, drawing a large packet 
of letters .from beneath his shawl — " are the an- 
swers. They are capital," and a glance confirm- 
ed his words. They were indeed the affectionate 
missives which I had sent my fair unknown. 

Reader, if I had been a boa-constrictor at that 
moment, I should certainly have swallowed Billy 
Wentworth, hat, frock and all, but nature hav- 
ing denied me the capability, I refrained from the 
attempt. I made several wry mouths in the way 
of laughing, but there was no mirth at heart, for 
I was cruelly disappointed. 

** Billy," said I at last with a tolerable degree 
of composure, *' it's a good joke, but I think you 
have been rather hard upon me." 

" Not at all," replied he, " for just think what 
in all probability I have saved you from. If it 



had been in reality a lady who had answerecl 
your letters, she oould have been none other than 
a bold, designing person, for no true lady would 
ever have adopted such a method of urging her* 
self upon a gcntleman-'s attention. Neither would 
she have followed it up, even if he made the first 
advance, without becoming previously and per- 
sonally acquainted with her correspondent. Yoa 
however was too blind to consider this, and com- 
mitted yourself beyond recall. Suppose now, " 
that when you came here to-night, instead of 
your affectionate cousin, you had met with a 
homely, disagreeable old maid, who had victim- 
ized you for her oim interest, without the least 
regard to your happiness — what then ? Why, 
you would have been obliged either to submit 
quietly to your fiite, or to beat a most dishonor- 
able retreat. Now, instead of putting on such a 
rueful countenance about it, cousin Earnest, 
thank heaven that it is no worse, and learn wis- 
dom for the future." 

I had a sufficient degree of common sense left, 
to feel the force of Billy's remarks, although I 
was at the same time very ungrateful for the les- 
son he had taught me. 'He vras several years 
older than myself, possessed of much genius, and 
engaged to a beautiful and accomplished lady. 
Upon reflection, I felt that, he could not sympa- 
thize with me, and I turned silently and coldly 
away. 

** Look here. Earnest,*" said he, in his win- 
ning, good natured way, as he laid his band up- 
on my arm, ** I can't have you offended with me, 
for I intended no wrong. It is true I think you 
are somewhat of a simpleton, but at heart I know 
you to be a good fellow, therefore I cannot bear 
to see you make a fool of yourself. This finding 
of one's own true counterpart is no light or tri- 
fling matter. If you once get your head inio tho 
matrimonial noose, and find you don't like it, the 
harder you pull the closer it will draw, and the 
more painfully it will choke. Therefore be very 
careful in the first place how you get into the 
difficulty. Take my advice. Apply your mind 
to some definite course of study, which will bring 
out the talents that are in you, ripen your judg- 
ment and establish you as a man. Then you will 
be fitted to choose wisely and well, and I have no 
doubt, that acting under such influences, you wiU 
find the future Mrs. Maywood all that you could 
desire her." 

I felt convinced of the truth of his reasoning. 
Somehow, a broader and deeper view of life was 
unfolded to me at that very moment, and not- 
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withstanding mj disaf^intment, his words in- 
spired noUer purposes and iM'ighter hopes in my 
heart. 

** Yoa are right, Billy,*' said I with mnoh sin" 
oerity. ** In return for yoar compliment to me, 
I win say that I consider yoa aa arrant rogue, 
bat will giTe you credit for much practical good 
senos. And now, my dear Myra," I continued, 
as 1 politely offered my arm, *' shall I hate the 
pleasare of waiting upon you home ?" 

'^ Not in this plight, beloved Earnest," repli- 
ed Billy, and quickly divesting himself of his fe- 
male apparel, he rolled up the dress and riiawl, 
and stu^d them into the hat, tying the strings 
tightlj over them. Hanging the novel work- 
basket on his arm, he drew his own much injur- 
ed chapeau from a neighboring thorn bush, and 
taking my arm, we walked home in firiendly con- 
verse together. 

Acting from the new impulse which I had re- 
ceived, I soon took my departure for New York, 
where I commenced a course of solid reading and 
study, which soon led me to look with shame and 
contempt upon my former frivolous pursuits. 
About this time, however, 1 became acquainted • 
with a young man, by the name of Jasper Vassal- 
vane, who vras making no small stir in society, 
(m account of his pecuUar views, and his origi- 
nality in thought and expression. He was what 
is properly termed ** a leading mind," for before 
his intenckHi listener was aware, he would induct 
him into his own train of thought, and by a spe- 
cies of psychological sympathy, make him see 
things in the same light with himself. The defi- 
nition which **Novali8" has given of a character, 
as being ** a completely fashioned will," found 
its true application in him. He was also trans- ' 
cendental in the highest sense of the wcnrd — de- 
lighted in abstract thought and metaphysical 
reasoning, and devoured with intellectual eager- 
nesB, the most abstruse works of the German phi- 
losophers. My morbid nature craved precisely 
such an associate, and after a few weeks ac- 
quaintance, I followed him as closely as ever a 
dog followed his master. ^ 

It was from him that I first learned the doo- 
trine of '^affinities," which has since become 
quite popular, and my mind was soon laboring 
under a sense of my halfness — the incomplete- 
ness of my being, without that counterpart of 
myself which was to make up the sum total of a 
compound individuality, and form an indissolu- 
ble union throughout the ages of eternity. 
Whether that consecrated being, who, according 
to my tbe(^, Divine Providence had destined for 



me and none other, was yet living upon the face 
of the earth, or had been removed by some of the 
accidents which flesh is heir to, to a higher 
sphere, I could not tell. Moreover, important as 
it would seem that every true seeker should find 
his own affinity — that he should not ''ask a 
hum" in his innocence and ignorance, and when 
his prayer was granted, find it a mf5xtake, (for- 
give me, reader, for this accidental pun upon a 
serious subject) yet Providence for once seemed 
to have made an important oversight, in not af- 
fording a sure test for deciding this momentous 
question. 

In the midst of my doubts and difficulties, I 
applied to my friend, and he informed me, after 
some reflection, that he had an impression that 
my aflinitywas still living, and that I should 
meet her accidentally in the streets of the city. 
So great vras the influence he had gained over 
me, that I had as much faith in this impression, 
M if it were a divine revelation, and inspired by 
the confidence which it gave me, I sallied forth 
several times a day, and after* walking through a 
number of the principal streets, I would turn in- 
to eourts, alleys, by-ways, and all sorts of oot-of- 
the way places. I also intruded my head like a 
reoonnoitering thief, in at shop-doors of confec- 
tioners, milliners, ice cream saloons and dry 
goods merchants — took numberless rides in cra- 
ly omnibuses and crowded street cars — fVe^uent- 
ed various places of evening amusement, and at- 
tended a different place of worship every Sab- 
bath, but all in vain. If, at any time I had mot 
my affinity, she did not seem to be governed by 
the usual law of attraction, for not one of the 
innumerable host of females which I had encoun- 
tered, seemed in the least magnetically influen- 
ced towards me. 

It did occur to me at tiroes, that perhaps my 
personal appearance might act as a preventive, 
for I had become a " mannerist" in dress and ex- 
ternals, and from the consideration that human 
eyes were upon me, aflfected a thousand moods 
which I did not really feel. Thus I became arti- 
ficial and unnatural, and lost that ease and digni- 
ty which so truly becomes an intellectual, inde- 
pendent man. I allowed my beard and hair to 
grow in any way which nature in her freakishness 
would have them. Af^r infinite trouble among 
sensible and conscientious tailors, I managed to 
get my garments cut in the oddest of fashions, 
and I never went out into the street, without giv- 
ing my hat an extra poke in the side and pinch 
at the top, by w|iy of finishing touches. I put 
myself to no small trouble to dress and conduct 
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thus, for tbreo particular reaaons — First; I 
wished people to know that I paid not the least 
attention to externals — Second ; that an extra- 
ordinary man could not be ordinary in appear- 
ance — and Third ; — - as I afterwards discovered 
— I unconsciously desired to attract attention 
and admiration by my eccentricities. I knew 
that others before me had succeeded by such a 
course, and I asked myself — why should not I ?' 
I did not reflect however, that the pecoliaritiea of 
those individuals whom I strove to imitate, had 
their foundation in character and natural pro- 
clivity, while with me, it was a mere affectation, 
and lacked that charm which genius and origin- 
ality ever give to such things. 

It happened one morning as I was rashing up 
Broadway with my cane under one arm and a 
volume of philosophy under the other, as if in 
pursuit of a fugitive idea, that I encountered an 
old friend of mine — Nicliolas Fairfax — who had 
long been a resident in the city, but whom I had 
not seen for sometliing more than a year. He 
was a middle aged man — very philanthropic, 
calm and dignified. He seldom used any extrav- 
agant forms of speech or excess of language, but 
always spoke his mind with a plainness, which 
did not admit of the slightest misunderstanding. 
He did not appear to recognize me, and was about 
passing, when I saluted him. 

** Gracious ! goodness ."' he exclaimed, stop- 
ping short and contemplatiog me with unfeigned 
astonishment — ** May wood is that you ? Why I 
should much sooner have taken you for a German 
professor of music, or a returned Californiwi I 
What in the name of common sense has induced 
you to make such an appearance ? Have you be- 
come a Jew, or made a solemn vow not to be sha- 
ven or shorn till you find the future Mrs. May- 
wood?" 

** Look here, my dear boy," he continued, as 
he took me by the Ijeard and looked me directly 
id the face — ** there isn't a sensible woman in 
the whole universe, who would bo willing to 
marry sucli a nondescript as you are at pr^ent. 
Why you look much more like a baboon, or a 
horned owl, than a sensible human being. If 
you have any regard for yourself or friends, or 
desire the love and companionship of any respect- 
able woman, go &nd make yourself look more 
like a rational man, directly," 

After a few more words of friendly conversa- 
tion we separated, but he had thrown out a sug- 
gestion I could not forgot, and I came to the con- 
clusion at last, that the appearance of my outer 
man had really hindered my success in seeking 



for my affinity. I acted upon the conviction im- 
mediately. Dropping in to a fashionable bar* 
ber's, I engaged him to ont and manage my hair 
in the latest and most approved style. Also to 
take off the larger portion of my beard, leaying 
only a respectable pair of whiskers and a modest 
mustache. Next, I arrayed myself in a new suit 
from top to toe, and pnrohased a hat perfectly 
faultless as far as form and fashion were con- 
cerned. Thus metamorphosed, I surveyed my- 
self before the mirror, and although of a nervous 
temperament, small in stature, and by no means 
plump in person, 1 had the vanity to think that 
I was quite a good looking fellow. 

Towards evening I sallied forth again upon 
another affinity-hunting expedition. Feeling 
that I could pursue no definite course with such 
an object in view, I sauntered leisurely onward 
till I came to the Battery. It was a most glori- 
ous snnset, and the harbor seemed literally alive 
with the various craft, which were gliding over 
the crimson and golden waves. A stately mer- 
chant ship was just coming into port, and form- 
ed a prominent object in the scene. I leaned 
• over the railing, and watched her progress with 
interest. Not far from me stood a young wo- 
man, holding a little girl in her arms, who also 
seemed to be observing the ship. As the child 
was large, she relieved the lady of a part of her 
weight, by resting her feet upon the top of the 
railing. 

" You, aunty," said the observant little one, 
" whose great ship is that yonder?" 

" 0, I don't know," replied the lady, care- 
lessly, ** it belongs to some man, I suppose." 

The child seemed unwilling to give up the 
question, and stretching ont her little hand to- 
vrards me, called out, ** You, man, is that your 
ship?" 

•* No, little one, I replied, all the ships I own, 
sail in the air, and get wrecked against eveiy 
passing cloud." 

The child turned her large blue eyes upon me 
with a questioning glance, and the lady smil^ 
— a sad, sweet smile, snch as only visits the fa- 
ces of those who have been disciplined by sorrow 
and a trying experience. 

** Is that one of your ships np there?" asked 
the child, pointing to a light cloud which "waa 
floating through the ether, all radiant with the 
crimson glory of the sunset. 

'* Hush, Minnie !" said the lady, in a tone of 
gentle reproof. '< You are troublesome to the 
gentleman with your questions." 

" Not at all," I replied. «* The thoughts of 
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SQch little ones, howevw simply expressed, are 
full of frefihnesB and originality. Music, flowers 
and little ehildren, are a diyinely appointed trin- 
ity, to remind man of the peace, beauty and in- 
nooenoe of his et^nal home. ' ' 

*' Thank you^ sir, for that sei^timent," replied 
the lady, .with modest einoerity — ** you have 
^k«i my thought precisely — a thought for 
which 1 hava ever lacked suitable words of ex- 
pression.*' 

Once mon^ we turned our attention to the ship, 
and then, how it happened J cannot tell, but by 
an ungilarded movement on the part of the little 
one, her feet slipped, and she fell directly into 
the yielding flood. A simultaneous shriek burst 
from the lips of the lady. Without a m<»Bent*s 
reflection, I sprang quickly over the railing — 
for which act, my early exercises bad well quali- 
fied me — and as the child rose to the surface, I 
caught hold of her. Assistance from every quar- 
ter was immediately extended to me, and in a few 
moments^ I had the pleasure of restoring the lit- 
tle one again to her relative. Beyond being 
thoroughly drenched and frightened, the little 
one was in other respects unharmed. I procured 
\hem a hack immediately, and after receiving Ui 
invitation from the lady to call and see the moth- 
er of her little charge, together with a card on 
which was written the street and number of her 
residence, I returned to my ovm lodgings. 

Here as I reflected upon my singular adven- 
ture, I came to the decided conclusion, that I had 
at length met with the long sought for object. I 
looked at the card. The name upon it was Faith 
Anderson. It vras peculiar^but I did not object 
to it. Why should 1 ? was the question I asked 
myself. If she proves to be a true Faith — one 
that will not fail me cither in joy or sorrow, and 
upon which I can found my fairest hope of hap- 
piness, her name will be possessed of such signifi- 
cance, that it will ever be harmonious in my ears. 
I oonld not wait for the morrow. That very 
evening, at eight o'clock, I rang at the door of 
tiie dwelling, where so many hopes of my heart 
were already centred. I gave my card to the 
servant, and was ushered into a pleasant, neatly 
famished parlor. Faith herself rose from the 
piano to welcome me, and I was introduced to 
the parents of the recsued little one. I was so 
cordially received, that 1 felt myself at home di- 
rectly, and as time passed on, what with the an- 
imated and interesting conversation — Faith's 
playing and singing, and the cheerful influences 
which seemed to pervade the very atmosphere of 
the room, I felt that I had never passed a more 



delightful evening. When I parted from them 
it was with regret that my visit was so soon over, 
and they too seemed to foel the same, for they 
urged me, most earnestly, to call again. 

Of course I availed myself of the invitation, 
hardly waiting for a proper interval of time to 
dapee. About this time I procured a bottle of 
hair oil, with which I plentifully deluged my 
hair and whiskers — carried a white silk hand- 
kerchief, perfumed with the ottar of roses — pur- 
chased a pair of light kid gloves and a gold watch 
key — became very particular about the appear- 
ance of my linen — wore gold studs and sleeve 

buttons, and well to tell the truth, I was in 

imminent danger of falling quickly over from 
<< mannerism," into the opposite extreme of dan- 
dyism. At every succeeding visit, I became more 
interested in Faith, who seemed the perfect in- 
carnation of my hitherto ideal counterpart. Her 
quiet grace and gentle dignity of manner, wore 
wholly unaffected, and the serene expression of 
her countenance, stilled the fitful fluttcrings of 
my heart, and exerted a peacefol influence over 
my whole being. 

Suffice it to say, that I wooed her with all the 
•passionate ardor of my nature, for I had i^ot the 
slightest shadow of a doubt that she was my true 
afllnity. I wooed and won her. Six months af- 
ter our first interview. Faith Anderson became 
my wife. My friend Vassalvane was present at 
the bridal, and at the first convenient opportuni- 
ty I asked him what his impressions were con- 
cerning my affinity, and more particularly if he 
thought our union would endure throughout 
eternity. He said that as far as he oould see, he 
thought it would, and in my infatuation, I fond- 
ly believed that my friend Vassalvane's vision 
was without limitation. 

CHAPTER n. 

I DISCOVER UT MISTAKE. 

Thus far I have been quite minute in detail, 
from a desire to give the reader a fair understand- 
ing of my aims and character. Allow me now to 
pass over a period of some ten years from the time 
of my marriage. The small, but comfortable for- 
tune, which my father left me, had long since 
been expended, in my endeavors to do all, and a 
little more, than my wife desired. At last I was 
obliged to seek employment, and soon obtained 
an excellent situation as a clerk in a dry goods 
store. The salary was sufficient for our need, if 
we practised economy, but the employment was 
so little suited to my taste, that I became di&- 
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gQBted with it. Nevertheleaa I wm obliged to 
peraeyexe, for our family was becoming large and 
expensive. Twice, heaven had bleined us with a 
pair of twine, and at the end of the ten years, I 
counted seven little ones around my table. I 
will oonfeee, as far as my children were concern- 
ed, that what I gained in quantity, I lost in 
quality, for they were all fretful, sickly, nervous 
creatures. As we could not afford to hire help, 
my wife was all worn out with domestic duties. 
She was low spirited, and her health miserable. 
In fact she was burdened more heavily than her 
human nature could bear, and was sinking slow- 
ly beneath it. My light employment in the 
Store, did not weary me much through the day, 
and at night, as my wife had no leisure time to 
interest or entertain me as she had done formerly, 
I wont away to some literary or scientific lecture, 
to a reading room or a concert, and thus man- 
aged, not only to refresh myself, but to improve 
my mind, and to keep up with the progressive 
spirit of the times. * 

Often when I went home at ten or eleven 
o'clock at night, 1 would find Faith sewing upon 
some old garment which was much the worse for 
wear, or holding a crying child in her arms. It< 
is true, that under the circumstances, she was 
very patient and uncomplaining, but then she did 
not smile as formerly, and was not as interesting 
in conversation . In ficict she began to betray very 
sensibly that lack of general imformation, which 
I could so easily obtain, but from which she vras 
hindered by the multiplicity of her cares. I did 
not consider this however, but began to grow dis- 
contented, more especially when some one of the 
children cried all night with an ache or ail, as 
often happened, or perhaps two or three of them 
had the whooping cough. I proposed sleeping 
np stairs, to which Faith readily acceded, and 
thus I secured to myself comfortable rest, nights, 
while she kept her wearisome vigils below. 

As matters continued thus, we became still 
more disunited in feeling. At length Faith, in 
the loneliness and desolation of her heart, sought 
the only refuge which was open to her, save the 
grave itself. To nse a common expreesicm she 
<< experienced religion" and joined a church. 
She previously asked my consent, and as I did not 
wish to play the tyrant, I gave it, but my friend 
Vassalvane did not believe in such things, there- 
fore I did not. The secret suspicion which I had 
long entertained, now deepened into a conviction. 
I felt certain that I had been laboring under a 
great mistake, and that when I married Faith 
Anderson, I hifd not found my true affinify. It 



1. 



was exceedingly unfi>rtunate, for now, what could 
I do? 

At this juncture, my firiend Yassalvane return- 
ed from a lecturing tour, and as usual, I applied 
to him in my difficulty. After hearing my par- 
tial and one sided statement of the case, he shook 
his head wisely. 

»♦ I see how it is," he said, " although I would 
hardly have believed it, yet circumstances hate 
proved that you are certainly mis-mated, other- 
wise she could not thus have grown apart ftcm 
you." • 

•* But what can I do ?*' I asked. 

«« Do !" he replied, «• I shall not advise you. 
You can readily see however, that by leaving 
matters as they are, you are not only keeping 
yourself from your true affinity, but Faith also 
from the one for whom Providence designed her, 
which is an evident injustice." 

« But the children ?" I suggested. 

'< Ah !" he continued, '* that is unfortunate, 
but then they are the offirprrng of error, and 
therefore will be of but little account in the 
world ; as harmonions children* only come of true 
affinities. You must dispose of them to the best 
advantage, and leave it to the All-wise Father to 
provide as he may see fit, for their temporal and 
eternal happiness." 

I went away perfectiy contented with this piece 
of pious advice, but did not find it easy to put it 
in practice.* My conscience smote me as I looked 
in Faith's pale, wasted countenance, and when I 
saw how tenderly she oared for the little ones, 
and how they clung to her as though she alone 
was the grand centra of their hopes and childish 
jo}^, I felt that it would break her heart, should 
I dare make such a monstrous proposition to her, 
as I was then revolving in my mind. Yet what 
erring mortal \b there, that cannot understand 
me, when I say that with my treacherous incli- 
nation at heart, I looked the error in the face so 
long, that finally it seemed like the right itself, 
and I felt that it was my painful duty to carry it 
into practice. A trifling matter at length decid- 
ed me. 

One day, while vraiting upon the customers as 
usual, two ladies entered the store, and the per- 
sonal appearance of one, attracted my attention 
immediately. She was not handsome, but there 
was a peculiar charm, in the continued light and 
shadow of feeling which played over her expres- 
sive countenance, and beamed from her large, 
dark eyes. Never had I looked upon a face 
which spoke such volumes in itself. Her bearing 
and movement betrayed at once, to my searching 
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eje, a decided and original character. While I 
was attending to other customers, the two ladies 
seated themselves, and continued their conversa- 
tion. I listened attentively to every word. Her 
voice was firm and sweet, and her remarks clear 
and forcible. Moreover when she addressed me, 
in order to make her purchases, I discovered in 
her a most praiseworthy virtue, which all women 
do not possess — that of knowing precisely what 
she wanted, and desiring nothing else. Before 
they lefl, another lady entered, and the moment 
she beheld the countenance of my fair unknown, 
she exclaimed, '* Why, Grace Thomdale ! I am 
delighted to see yon ! How long have you been in 
the city?" 
" Only a few weeks," was the reply, " and I 

return to H to-morrow." 

" Then you are still residing in H ?" 

** yes ! and I see no good reason why I 
should not continue there the rest of my days." 

^* Unless you should chance to get married," 
laughingly returned her friend. 

** Of which there is not the slightest danger," 
was the immediate reply. 

'' 0, don't be so sure of that, Grace!" said 
her friend. ** You ought to bear what Vassal- 
yane says on that subject. He tells us that every 
one has his or her affinity, and that sooner or la- 
iw, in the oourse of Time or Eternity, they will 
be united." • 

" Then I shall wait till mine eomes to me," 
was the reply, and they all went out. 

" Ah !" I said within myself, •« and what if / 
should pro?e to be your affinity Grace Thomdale, 
Mid a mysterioos providence had sent you hither 
to in^ire my soul to action." 

Her last words seemed to me like the speech of 
an oracle, «* Will she indeed wait till I come ?" 
I asked, and I revolved this question in my mind 
ttight and day. I became a complete monomani- 
ac on the subject, and my Faith seemed more dis- 
tant from me than ever. She, poor soul, read her 
Bible and prayed, and to her it was an infinite 
oonsolation, while I mocked at it, for as I before 
I said, my friend Vassal vane did not believe in such 
things. 

Finally, I became so wearied and oppressed by 
my contending emotions, that I applied to Vas- 
s&lvaoe for advice, and he told me " to follow my 
impressions of right, ^^ which was quite equal to 
telling me to follow my nose, for nay.** sense of 
right" had become entirely subjected to my incli- 
nations. After going through with the farce of 
oonsalting my conscience, I determined to take 



advantage of my approaching vacation — a gen- 
erous period of six weeks — to visit H , and 

look up Grace Thomdale. When the time ai^ 
rived, I informed my wife that I intended taking 
a journey, and she, in the kindness of her heart, 
believing that my health required it, assented at 
once, although 1 should leave her with scarce 
money enough to supply her necessities till my 
return. She worked early and late to prepare 
my wardrobe, and at last bade me f^well with 
the tean of affection in her eyes. 

My heart sickens as I reflect upon the insane 
oourse of conduct I pursued, afler arriving at 

H , in order to make the acquaintance of 

this strange lady. It is enough for me to say 
that I did so without exciting her suspicions, and 
became a visitor at her house. She seemed to be 
living in very easy circumstances, with her moth- 
er and sister. Her father was absent on « tour 
in Europe. Grace Thomdale, I found v^as the 
star of the circle in which she moved, and as I 
was of an ambitious turn, 1 felt that to win such 
a prize, would be no small honor. I exerted ev- 
^ry power of my nature, and soon found that I 
had interested "ber. I was possessed of an oily 
tongue — when I chose had a pleasing address, 
and felt a certain confidence in my own ability, 
which is one of the essentials to success. I re- 
solved, however, not to offer myself to her, before 
conferring with my wife, and if Faith consented 
to a divorce, I would state to Grace Thomdale 
the case precisely as it was, leaving her then to 
act from her own judgment. 

At the end of the six weeks, I took my depar- 
ture from H with a most decided conviction 

that I had only to offer myself in order to be ac- 
cepted. I promised, in answer to the entreaties 
of the vbole family, that 1 would returo again 
in the course of three months, as I hoped, by that 
time, to have matters all arranged with Faith. 
It was several weeks though, before I could look 
my wife in the face, and make that selfish propo- 
sition. * 

One evening, however, when the little ones 
were all asleep, I summoned courage. I first 
laid before her the whole doctrine of "affinities," 
and discoursed, at some length, upon the awful 
consequences which resulted to parents and chil- 
dren, and society in general, from mistaken mar- 
riages. She listened to me patiently, only ven- 
turing one remark, which at the time, I consid- 
ered trivial and childish in the extreme. 

'* Strange !" she said, ♦* that the Lord should 
not have arranged matters in the first place, or 
given his creatures sufficient wisdom, so as to 
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prevent the world from ever getting into such a 
mues." 

Since that time I have concluded that there 
was some slight sarcasm in her words, although 
I did not then detect it. 

After having thus prefaced the main proposi- 
tion, I told her I had at length come to the con- 
clusion that we were not true affinities, and that 
for our sakes, and for the sake of the little ones, 
I felt it was best we should separate. I turned 
my face from her as I said this, for I feared she 
might weep, and I wished to spare myself, for it 
always made me feel unpleasantly. 1 waited for 
her to reply, but she did not. 
. After a few momente of silence I told her what 
I proposed doing with the children, which was, 
to scatter the youngest among our relatives, and 
put out the two eldest (twin sisters) into sepa- 
rate, wealthy families, where they could take 
care of the smaller children, in return for their 
board. 

** Earnest !" she exclaimed, with an energy I 
never knew was in her composition — if you want 
to leave me and our children, go ! But as for. 
me, so long as these little ones, who are bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh, are in existence, 
I will stand by them at all events, and never ! 
never! neveb ! forsake them." 

CHAPTER III. 

" A LION IN THE WAT.*' 

For some weeks aHier my conversation with 
Faith, I did not allude again to the subject, for 
her vehemence upon that evening, alarmed me, 
but as the time approached for my second visit 

to H , I became anxious, and finally laid the 

proposition again before my wife. 

*^ Earnest,'' she answered, with a pale faoe but 
a firm voice, " I have told you that if you wish- 
ed to go, you could. The Lord will be my help- 
er, and if the father of my little ones will not 
provide for them, I will appeal to the charities 
of the world." 

I saw at once that I could not expect a calm 
and rational consideration of the subject from 
her, and therefore applied to the oracular Vas- 
sal vane. After considering the matter long and. 
carefully, he told me that ♦* if I felt there was a 
strong reason why I should go, to go, and if I 
felt there was a strong reason why I should stay, 
to stay,*^ I was greatly obliged to him, for I 
took the first part of his advice into considera- 
tion, and found it so forcible, that I wholly over- 



looked the last, and accordingly stwted for H 

without saying any thing further to my wife. 

My reception by the Thorndale family waa as 
cordial as I could have expected, although not 
exactly what I wished. I had resolved, at the 
first favorable opportunity, to throw myself en- 
tirely upon the womanly sympathies of Grace, 
and plead my cause upon the very ground of my 
unfortunate circumstances. 

A convenient season soon oflfered itsDlf, for up- 
on calling one evening, I found her at home 
alone. I immediately seated myself by her side, 
and telling her that I wished to have a ccMivcTBa- 
tion with her, I took her hand. She instantly 
withdrew it, and like a discreet woman remark- 
ed, ** That if I had any thing to say, I couM do 
so without personal contact." As I had previ- 
ously done with Faith, I unfolded to Grace the 
doctrine of affinities — explained my unfortunate 
situation — assured her that I was quite certain she 
was my true affinity, and ended by making her a 
formal offer of my hand and heart. As for for- 
tune, I humbly informed her I had none. 

Through the whole of my speech she did not 
make one word of reply, but sat with folded arms, 
listening attentively. I never shall forget the sin- 
gular expression of her eyes, as she regarded me. 
They did not smile or look angry, but there was 
something very peculiar in them. "She sat mo. 
tionlcss, with her head bent forward, and her 
eyelids slightly drooping, leaving only a sharp, 
black line of sight, from which she regarded nie, 
like an old feudal baron observing his enemy from 
the loop-holes in a watch-tower. Even after I 
had been silent several moments, she did not 
speak, and I began to feel greatly embarrassed. 

*• Grace," said I at length, in order to relieve 
myself, •* what do you say to all thie?" 

** Upon what grounds could you procure a di- 
vorce ?" she asked, as if carefully considering the 
subject. 

*« I do not know exactly," I replied, " and in 
the present undeveloped state of society, I may 
not succeed in that undertaking at all, but if I do 
not, I shall feel that we then have a right to 
throw -ourselves back upon the higher law of our 
being, and regardless of that civil code which has 
so long restrained tlie God-given liberties of the 
human soul, act according to the dictates of Na- 
ture and our own intuitions. 

** By that means," she said, ** we should ren- 
der ourselves liable to a legal process upon an ac- 
cusation which would not be very complimentary 
to the character of either of us. " 

•* That is true," I replied, *» and therefore the 
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best ooone for U8 to jmreue, would be to depart 
immediately to some distant portion of the cotui-« 
try, where we shall be safe from such troublesome 
interference." 

** To Salt Lake ?" she briefly suggested. 

I glanced at her sharp^ but I saw nothing in 
her countenance which seemed to oppose my. 
proposition. 

** No ;" I answered, " I should not fancy that, 
for, like Abraham of old, I might be compelled 
to call you my sister, lest some of those old Mor- 
mon saints or elders should slay me, in order to 
take you at once into their harem." 

" Does your wife freely consent to your pres- 
ent course of conduct ?" she inquired. 

** Not entirely^" I replied, ** but I think she 
objects chiefly on account of the children. She 
has the natural feelings of a mother, which no 
consideration for a high philosophical principle 
can teach her to overcome. Her mind has not 
partaken of the progressive ^irit of the age, and 
therefore she will not consent to a separation from 
them. I think, however, that if matters could be 
80 arranged that she could remain with them, 
and by some suitable employment be able to main- 
tain them, that she would be tolerably well con- 
tented." 

** Then she do^ not object at all that you 
should follow your inclinations. Is it because 
she has found her own affinity, and therefore will 
not feel the loss?" 

" Well — no — but gradually her feelings have 
tomehow become estranged from me." 

" Ah !" said Grace, with a deprecating shake 
of her head — *' that does not speak well for a 
woman who has a kind, affoctionate husband ; 
one who is willing, not only to share the mutual 
burdens, but to relieve her as far as possible of 
her particular weight of responsibility. If you 
had been neglectful and inconsiderate, and sought 
your own interest apart from hers, one oould not 
wonder. But then I am not to suppose that of 
you." 

My conscience intimated very strongly, that 
ahe might suppose it with justice, but I did not 
think it advisable to say so. I felt, however, 
that it would be good policy to bring our confer- 
^loe to as speedy a terminaticm as possible, for I 
feared every moment that' I should betray some 
inoonsistenoy in my reasoning. 

" Well, my dear Grace," I said at length, 
somewhat abruptly, ♦* what is the conclusion of 
the whole matter ? Am I to hope or am I not ?" 
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** !" she replied without a moment's hesita- 
tion, ** I have already decided, and I refer you at 
once to my father. He has returned from Eu- 
rope, but has been absent for the last few days in 
the city. He will be at home to-morrow howev- 
er, and then if you will call at night, you can 
see him. You will find him to be a just, upright 
and high-principled man, with a clear intellect, 
sound judgment, and an uncorrupted heart. 
Please state your case to him precisely as you have 
done to me. He will give you an attentive hear- 
ing — will take your well-being and mine into 
consideration, and I have sufficient confidence in 
him to say, that whatever his decision may be, I 
shall consider it as best, and abide by it entire- 
ly." 

" Yon will please excuse me," she continued, 
** for saying moreover, that at present I have an 
engagement, which I must fulfil, and therefore 
our conversation must come to an end." 

I felt loth to depart, especially when such a 
great hope was kindled within me, but with the 
usual ease and dignity which were so becoming 
to her, she arose, and passed me my hat. 

** Dear girl !" I exclaimed, as I pressed her 
hand warmly, upon the threshold — " not thus 
shall we part to-morrow night ! The day shall be 
one of sweet anticipation, but the ** devry eve" 
shall bring with it a blissful certain^." 

She did not respond to my rhapsody, but I con- 
sidered this freedom from all enthusiasm and ex- 
citement, as one of her most beautiful character- 
istics. It is true, that while pursuing my way 
to my lodgings, 1 had some misgivings about pre- 
senting my singular plea to her father, for I knew 
thait men, and especially those who were old and 
experienced, were not apt to look upon matters 
and things in the same light, as a woman in love 
would, and therefore he might be more inclined 
to censure than to aid my suit. I did not let 
this thought dampen my ardor however, but the 
next evening, at a proper hour started for the 
Thomdale mansion. 

Upon being ushered into the parlor I found 
Grace there alone. She received me with her 
usual courtesy and kindness, and then, stepping 
into the next room, returned immediately with a 
very tall, elderly gentleman, of the regular Gen. 
Jackson stamp, or ^< Old Hickory" order, whom 
she introduced as her fiUher. Being extremely 
sensitive, the spheres of certain people influence 
me greatly, and this gentleman's approach, com- 
pletely overwhelmed me. I felt like a pigmy in 
the presence of a giant, or more like a- puppet in 
a hand organ, and longed that some one should 
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pull the wires, or wind up the machinery, in or- 
der to set me in motion. Grace immediately left 
the room. 

*< Be seated, sir," said Mr. Thomdale, courte- 
ously, but with great dignity. 

I sat down like an obedient school-boy, and en- 
deavored to collect my scattered senses. The fa^ 
ther of my beloved placed his chair directly in 
front of me. After seating himself, he leaned 
back — put his thumbs in either arm-hole of his 
vest, crossed his legs, and looking directly at me, 
he said in a polite, but straight-forward manner, 

** Well, sir, my daughter informs me that you 
desire a brief conversation with me ; what have 
you to say?" 

I was painfully aware just then, that I had 
nothing to say. The words came up to my lips, 
but rolled back again like pebble-stones, and 
dropped heavily upon my heart. I made a 
mighty effort at self-control, and partially recov- 
ered myself. 

** I am aware, sir," I commenced " that the 
proposition which 1 have to make is somewhat 
extraordinary, but if you will first allow me to 
explain, you may see the whole subject in the 
same light as I do." 

** Go on, sir." 

" Perhaps," I continued, ** your daughter has 
already infonned you concerning this matter." 

*^ She has told me nothing, save that you desir- 
ed to speak with me. Go on, sir." 

I commenced at once upon the subject of affini- 
* ties, and defined it as clearly and forcibly as pos- 
sible, but when I came to the main proposition, 
I hesitated. 

"Well, sir," he said, perceiving my embarrass- 
ment and conjecturing the cause — "am I to 
' consider this discourse upon affinities, as a preface 
to a proposal for my daughter's hand ?" 

** Yes, sir," I replied, sheepishly. ** I have 
already spoken with her, and she referred me to 
you, resting the whole matter upon your decis- 
ion." 

" Please then," be said in the most direct man- 
ner possible, ** to inform me concerning your fam- 
ily connexions — your preswit position and cir- 
cumstances, and your future prospects in life." 

I fairly gasped for breath, but commenced un- 
folding the true state of afibirs to him, as cau- 
tiously as possible. After much circumlocution, 
I at length concluded, and the facts of the case 
were before him. I glanced timidly up to see 
what effect my words had upon him, when lo ! 
there were the same half-closed eyes and keenly 



searching gaze, which I had obs^red in hit 
r daughter the night preceding. 

** You say, sir," he commeneed, after a brief 
interval of silence, " that you have a wife and 
seven children now residing in the city of New- 
York?" ^ 

** Yes, sir." 

" Has this companion of yours, whom you eall 
Faith, been indeed a faithful wife, and an a&e^ 
tioimte mother to your children ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" But you say, that in some way, ebe has be- 
come alienated from you in feeling. Please men- 
tion in what way." 

" In a moral and intellectual way." 

" Will you state first, sir, what you ntean bj 
a moral way." 

I hesitated, but finally managed to say, <* She 
has experienced religion and joined a chuieh 
which, in these days of intellectual light and re- 
ligious liberty, seems to be a retrogression, and a 
blind adherence to the forms of the past." 

** Has she ever attended any of the refbroMito- 
ry lectures, or read the philosophical and meta* 
physical works of the times ?" 

" No, sir ; her mind was so completely absorb- 
ed }n domestic concerns, that she had no time for 
such things, even if she had the inclination. She 
only attended church now and then on the Sab- 
bath, and, to tell the truth, sir, her mind was 
not capable of receiving any higher influences 
than those of religion." 

tt Very well. Now for the intellectual way." 

" In this, sir," I replied somewhat trium- 
phantly, " her mental condition is truly lament- 
able. There are none of the popular ecientifie 
works, or poems by eminent writers, with which 
she is in the least acquainted, M(»«over, she is 
entirely ignorant concerning the current news of 
the day. Railroad accidents, murders, a failure 
in crops, political movements and national di^ 
turbances, are all unknown to ber, therefore she 
is unable to converse even upon these commoii 
place, every day subjects." 

** Do you ever sit down evenings to read the 
paper to her, while she is busy with her needle?" 

<' No, Sir ; for it often happens that the chil- 
dren are troublesome, and would diaturb me; 
therefore, I usually read my paper in tome club- 
room or oyster saloon." 

Mr. Thorndale sprang from his chair, and 
commenced walking the room with long and rap- 
id strides. 

<* Look here, sir," he said at length, in astarn 
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tone, B8 he stopped and regftrded me with a look, 
Buch aa a sohool-maater would fix npon an offend* 
mg urchin. ** If I had not studied human na- 
ture in all its phases, and therefore ha^ learned 
to he charitahie towards its weaknesses, I should 
giTe jou a tremendous shaking, and toss you out 
of the window. You have come hither, a mar- 
ried nan and the fatho* of seven children, to ask 
for my daughter's hand, upon the ground that 
you have previously made a mistake, and now 
claim her as your affinity. Even supposing for 
one moment I could grant your re^iuest, how 
should I know hut vi^hat, in less than one year 
from this time, you would find that you had 
made another mistake, and start onoe more in 
search of your affinity . No. If you have com- 
mitted an error, all I can say is, in the name of 
all that is high and holy, go home and make the 
best of it. The fsiult was your own, therefore do 
not attempt to shirk the responsibility, by shift- 
ing the burden over upon the shoulders of your 
much abosed wife and innocent children. I 
wdild not 80 far forget my dignity as to injure 
your miserable body, but I verily believe, that if 
you remain much longer in my presence, I shall 
be tempted to visit you with a chastisement which 
a higher power can much more profitably bestow 
upon your covrardly soul. Therefore, in all 
Gourte^, I pray you to depart." 

** But your daughter's happinefls," I ventured 
to suggest. 

"My daughter's happiness!" he exclaimed. 
** Grace, come here!" and in a moment she 
stood by her father's side. 

'' Look me in the face, child," he said, " and 
tell me if your happiness depends in any way 
upon this miserable specimen of humanity ?" 

" Not in the least," she replied calmly, " I 
only referred him to you, from the fear that I 
should jxot be able to do him or the subject jus- 
tice," 

** You have deceived me," I said with much 
bitterness, ** for your conduct certainly gave mc 
reason to hope." 

** There has indeed been deception in this mat- 
ter," she replied, ** but / shall not plead guilty 
to the charge. Had you upon our first acquaint- 
ance, informed me of your existing circumstan- 
ces and your intentions concerning myself, then 
I should have conducted accordingly. But you 
concealed these unfavorable circumstances from 
me, in order to first gain my affections, and then 
influence my better judgment through them. As 
fiir as my conduct toward jou is concerned, I 
have always treated you as I would any gentle- 



man who was polite and respectful in behavior, 
and against whose character I knew nothing. 
My rule has ever been to treat aU people with ' 
confidence, till they prove themselves unworthy, 
and it matters not how many times I may be de^ 
ceived, Christian charity still compels me to 
abide by it." 

Mr. Thomdale took several more turns in the 
room, and again stopped before me. 

" Look here," he said, *• after a few moments 
reflection, ** I have come to the conclusion — and 
you will exouae me for expressing myself so plain- 
ly — that you are less of a knave than a fool. 
This doctrine of affinities which you have so elo- 
quently and ingeniously advocated, is, at its 
foundation, true. Men and women who thus 
sacredly unite their destinies for time — not to 
speak of eternity — should be harmoniously re- 
lated in the most interior principles of their be- 
ing, or the physical evils and crimes of which 
that union may be productive, will, in coming 
time, rise up in judgment against them. There 
is, however, no high principle or pure fact of 
philosophy introduced to the world, but what it 
is subject to perversion, and there are nevw want- 
ing individuals, with sen red consoienees and sel- 
fish hearts — such as you, sir, I mean — who will 
< use their liberty as an occasion to the flesh' 
mistaking the wanderings of desire, or the ca- 
prices of their ill- balanced minds, for an attach- 
ment to principle. If you can show me, sir, that 
you are as ssealous in your adherence to other 
philosophies, that do not suit your pleasure or 
convenience, I shall believe in your sincerity. 
Men and women about to enter upon such a re- 
lation, should make sure of the fitness and pro- 
priety of the act in the first place, and then no- 
thing save personal abuse, or an abandonment to 
disgusting and ruinous vices^should break the holy 
bond. The only safe way is to qualify one's-self 
early, by an adherence to high and virtuous prin- 
ciple, for the making of a choice upon which so 
much happiness depends, and when it is once 
made, to abide by it honestly and faithfully. 
That is all I have to say on the subject." 

Whether I came at once under the psychologi- 
cal influence of this man's well balanced mind, 
or whether, by the power of conscience, I be- 
came convicted of sin, I cannot tell, but a sense 
of my own unworthiness came across me like an 
overwhelming flood. I did not speak, because I 
had nothing to say. Rising, I took my hat, and 
turned to depart. 

*' I hope, sir," said Mr. Thorndalo, M he ex- 
tended his hand to me with gentlemanly cour- 
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teey, ** that you will learn to think aright con- 
cerning thifi matter, and allow it to have a oor- 
' responding effect upon your future conduct." 

»* Thank you," was my hrief reply. 

Grace also offered her hand. 

«* Mr. Maywood," she said seriously, 'and with 
evident sincerity, " give my love to your wife, 
as I feel interested in her. Tell her also, that at 
any time when she desires rest and enjoyment, 
she will he most welcome here, and that she can 
hring as many of the little ones as she pleases, for 
I am very fond of children." 

No human pen could describe my feelings, 
when, a few moments after, I stood upon the 
lawn in front of that house, alone with my dis- 
appointment, shame tmd remorse. I looked up 
to ihe cloudless heavens and the very stars seem- 
ed to accuse me with their pure eyes of light. I 
bowed my guilty face to the earth, and the night 
winds, sighing among the trees, seemed to bring 
to my ears the wailings of a deserted wife and 
suffering children. In my despair and anguish I 
beat my breast and wept wildly. I believe, how- 
ever, that those tears of penitence brought to me 
a compassionate messenger from the throne of* 
Grace, for something whispered me, ** thou art 
yet able to redeem the past, and by a patient 
continuance in well doing, to 'glorify thy whole 
future." 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHASTENING HAND. 

Earlt next morning, as I had previously resol- 
ved, I started for New York. I expected to reach 
home by night-fall, but an accident delayed the 
train several hours beyond the usual time. It 
was nearly eleven o^clock when we arrived. 1 
left my baggage at the depot and pursued my 
way homeward on foot. As I came in sight of 
my house I observed quite a bright light in my 
wife's chamber, and upon approacMng nearer, 
distinctly discerned the shadow of a man's head 
upon the curtain. It was unmistakably a male 
profile, for there were the short, curling hair^ 
large features and whiskers, which could only 
belong to the " genus homo." I cannot describe 
the shock which this unexpected appearance gave 
me. Astonishment, jealousy, rage and revenge, 
all mingled in one tumultuous whirl in my bos- 
om. 

«*Ah !" said I to myself, ** so, that hypocriti- 
cal woman has been seeking out her affinity and 
thinks that her guilty secret will remain undis- 
covered ! But the just God who judgeth in the 



earth has revealed her wickedness. Siame on a 
wife, and the mother of seven children, who can 
thus disgrace herself ! " 

Reflection only increased my excitement, and 
prepared me for despemte deeds. Had my cigar- 
case been a revolver, and my jack-knife a dag- 
ger, I should have rushed in at once and done 
tremendous execution. But with these articiee 
as they were, I could not effect much, and more- 
over, prudence suggested that my adversary 
might be a strong, powerful man, while I, on 
the contrary, vras small, and possessed little mus- 
cular energy, therefore I felt it was best to pro- 
ceed circumspectly. With my night -key I un- 
locked the door, and stepped in as noiseleeSy as 
possible. The light was burning very dimly in 
the hall, and I could distinctly hewr voices at the 
top of the winding stairway. The first words I 
could distinguish, were those spoken by a male 
voice. 

** Well, dear, I will just take a run home, to 
see how things are going on there, and then re- 
turn immediately." 

** If you do," I whispered to myself, •* yon 
vnll return a dead man ;" but his companion, who 
was evidently a female, wholly unconsciouB of 
the murderous purpose in the heart of him who 
stood below, replied in an afiectionate tone, 

<* So do, and then yon will remain here all' 
night, won't you." 

»* Yes ;" was the brief response, and then he 
began to descend the stairs. My heart beat like 
a drum at a military muster, as I wutched him, 
but judge of my a6toBiBhDH>nt, when, upon a 
nearer view, 1 discovered him to be my old 
friend, Nicholas Fairfax. He started with sur- 
prise when he beheld me, which I oonstmed into 
a certain evidence of guilt. 

♦* Villain !" I exclaimed, with more energy 
than I had ever before spoken that word in my 
life, '* how dare you thus invade my domicil at 
this Idte hour, with your infi^mous purpose !" 

At the same time I sprang forward, and seiz- 
ing his arm, shook it violently, intending tltere- 
by to shake his whole body, but he stood as im- 
movable as Bunker Hill monument. 

♦* For heaven's sake, Mr. Maywood !" ex- 
claimed some one who ran quickly down stairs, 
*< don't make such a noise, even if you are glad 
to see him." 

Turning round quickly, I was surprised to be- 
hold Mrs. Fairfax herself, looking extremely in- 
dignant. 

*< What does thi^ mean ?" I asked, as I step- 
ped back in the utmost confusion. 
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•< It means, Maywood," said my friend, " that 
your ifife is dangei^)usly ill. The nurse and 
physician which we have procured for her, are 
even now in her chamher. As she is somewhat 
deranged, my wife and I intended to have re- 
mained here also, bat since you have returned, it 
is not necessary. After yoir had so basely forsa- 
ken your Faith, leaving her and the little ones en- 
tirely unprovided for, the cares and responsibili- 
ties of her situation overcame her, and she sank 
beneath them. A good Providence, however, 
sent my wife hither at the right time, and since 
then, yonr fhmily has been wanting in nothing 
which human care and kindness could supply. I 
say not this boastfully, but I say it to your 
shame, for you liave ruined the health and hap- 
piness of as true a woman, as God*8 sun ever 
shone upon, and time may perhaps prove that 
yon are also her murderer.*^ 

His words went like poisoned arrows to my 
heart. Overcome by a sense of my guilt and ut- 
ter worthleseness, I sank down upon my knees, 
and exclaimed — "0 my God ! my God ! * be 
merciful to me a sinner'!*' 

" I am glad to see," said Fairfax, coldly, 
" that you have some feeling left, but I advise 
you to leave praying with your lips at present, 
and go to praying with your feet and hands. 
Yob are needed in the chamber up above there, 
by the side of your sick wife. It may be that 
your presence can restore her to reason, and per- 
haps to health again, but her best hours of rest ' 
and happiness, you can never bring back." 

Bowed down with penitence and grief, I went 
up to my wife's chamber, and stood by her bed. 
As I took her band in my own, I observed it was 
80 wasted, that the flesh upon her slender fingers 
haj shrunk away from the wedding ring which 
ahe still wore, leaving an ominous space between 
her fingw and the golden circlet. I kissed her 
pale cheek and spoke to her with all my early 
tendemefls, but she did not know me. Turning 
away her bead with a piteous moan, she stretch- 
ed out her arms, calling my name again, and 
again. 

" ! " she said, " will he never ! never come ! 
I can bear to have my own heart broken, but God 
help my little children ! W hen dear Katie faint- 
ed beneath her hunger pain, and little Faith 
looked up with her pale face, and said — don't 
cry dear mother, father will come soon to bring 
us bread, then my sorrows crushed me. O God 
forgive him.! for he knows not what he does." 

Hct words were too much for me. I buried 
my &oe in her pillow, and wept like a child. 



All that night I sat by her bed side, only leav- 
ing her once, when a low wail from one of the 
little flock above, in the upper chamber, reached 
my ear. I took a light and went up to them. 
Six of my little ones were there, disposed about 
the room in their various cribs and trundle-beds, 
as the space would admit. The infant — a child 
nearly a year old — the kind hearted Mrs. Fair- 
fax had wrapped in a blanket and taken away 
with her. Only one was awake, and that one 
was little Faith herself. I knelt down beside her 
bed to kins her. The affectionate child twined 
her slender arms around my neck, and pressing 
her pale cheek to mine, all wet vrith tears, she 
whispered — "I knew dear father you would 
come back again. God told me so in my heart, 
all the time." 

A week passed on, during which period I di- 
vided my attention between Faith and my flock 
of little ones. I did not shrink from any labor 
which domestic duty required, but like ** a maid 
of all work,'.' I set my house in order, minister- 
ed to the children's wants, and prepared all the 
food that was eaten. Sometimes, at night, after 
a particularly toilsome day, I would experience 
such an overpowering ieeling of weariness, that 
l^would long to lie down and die. Then I won- 
dered how it was that Faith had borne all this 
labor and care for so many years, added to the 
weakness, the pains and sicknesses of maternity. 
It seemed to me a superhuman work, and I mar- 
velled that soul and body had not yielded in des- 
pair. 

At the end of the week, my wife could be safe- 
ly pronounced better. The fever had left her — 
her brow was onoe more moist and cool, and 
though utterly prostrated by weakness, yet her 
mind was calm. I never shall forgot how earn- 
estly she regarded me as I sat by her side, or 
how the tears gushed from her eyes, when, kis- 
sing her pale lips, I promised never to leave 
her again. There seemed to be health and 
strength for her in my words, for she began to 
revive from that day, as a drooping flower is re- 
freshed by a gentle summer rain. 

It was a joyful day for my little ones when 
their mother came again into their midst, and as 
we sat down to our table together, I lifted up my 
voice and thanked God with a full heart, that 
we were once more united in harmony and love. 

Since that time I have sought no farther for my 
affinity. I have harmonized duty and desire, and 
the fruit of that union has been peace. My home 
is the centre of my joys, and my Faith, strength- 
ened and cheered by the ministrations of true 
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love, hoe become, not only the bond of unity to 
118 all, but alBO the high and holy guiding star of 
my heart. 



;NOVE!»BER. 

Dark November ! when thy winds 

Sadden with their rooumful wail. 
There are voices of the dead. 

Echoed in the passing gale. 
With thy gloom on all arcunds 

I remember well the day, 
When I wept that one must go 

From his home so &r away. 

Kissing then my tear-wet cheek, 

Sharing in tliat parting pain. 
Thou didst breathe the hopeful words, 

** I shall see thee soon again." 
That last kiss I feel it yet. 

And the words are sounding near. 
But the living lip and voice 

Never more may greet me here. 

Maqy seasons since have flown. 

Leaving memories sad and sweet ; 
Many years have come and gone. 

Passing with their noiseless feet 
O'er thy breast an oak hath grown. 

Its protecting boughs to wave, 
Summer shade and autumn leaves. 

Casting on thy lonely grave. 

Leaden clouds were in the sky. 

On anothOT autumn day. 
As without the gate we passed, 

I to go, and thou to stay. 
Thou, my mantle folding round. 

Breathed the words of cheer to me, 
. ** When the Summer comes again, 

/ will come to visit thee," 

When thy heart with hope beat high. 

Soon beloved friends to meet, 
When the very hour drew nigh. 

They had hoped thy fiiee to greet ; 
Fever came, and raging high. 

Neither skill or Tove could save. 
Soon the fount of love ran dry. 

Summer laid thee in the grave. 

Thou whose noble mien and brow 
Life-like still in memory dwell. 

Thou dost come before me now, 
Breathe again thy last farewelL 

Hold'mg fiist my hand in thine. 
Standing by the flre-lit hearth. 



With the words upon thy lips, 
** May we meot again on earth." 

Thou wouldst ** come to greet us soon :' 

So the pleasant promise read ; 
Pitiless beside thee thcn^ 

Stood the messenger of dread ; 
Laid thee on the conch of pain, 

Bowe<l to earth thy stately head. 
Ere another Autumn came. 

Thou wert numbered with the dead. 

These all died in summer time. 

But their last fiixewell was said. 
When November winds were wild. 

And her cloU'ls were overhead. 
Thus thy days are doubly drear. 

Unto me, oh month of gloom ! 
In thy winds their words I hear. 

In thy skies I read their doom. 



M. ▲. H. 8. 



TDE GARDEN A\D THE CONSERVATORY. 

TRANSPLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Tbb best season for transplanting all deciduous 
trees and shrubs is the Autumn, because the 
plant has time to produce some fibres, and ac- 
commodate itself to its new soil and situation 
during the Winter, so as to be prepared to grow- 
freely the following Spring. Evergreens may 
also be planted out in Autumn, or at any time 
in open, moist weather, during Autumn, Winter, 
or early Spring. In dry or frosty weather, it is 
always dangerous to remove them, because the 
sap in an evergreen is more or less in motion at 
every season of the year, and the plant is never 
so completely dormant as in the case of decidu- 
ous trees. Formerly it was thought that the best 
season for removing evergreens, was in the latter 
part of Summer, shortly after they bad oomplet- 
ed their year's growth ; but it is now very gen- 
erally believed that evergreens may be transplant- 
ed with much greater safety in mild weather in 
Autumn or Winter, than at any other period of 
the year. Herbaceous plants may, in general, be 
transplanted at any season, when they are not in 
flower or coming into flower ; but tlio sa^t time 
for perennials is in Autumn, after tiiey have ri- 
pened their seeds and are going into a dormant 
state. Biennial and annual plants are best trans- 
planted when quite young, or after they have ob- 
tained their second or third pair of leaves, and 
seedlings in general may be treated in a similar 
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manner. In all cases of planting, excepting 
with cacti and other succulents, the plants should 
be watered as soon as thej are fixed in their new 
situations ; and when practicable, it will be found 
advantageous to shade them a few dajs from the 
heat of the sun. 

! GENXRAL MANAGEHENT O^ PLANTS. 

I 

' EvKRT genus of plants requires some little ya- 

riation, both in soil, water, and general treat- 
; ment. If the room where the plants are intend- 
ed to be placed is dark and close, but few will 
ever thrive in it ; if, on the contrary, it is light 
,] and airy, with the windows in suitable aspect to 
I receive the sun, plants will do nearly as well as 
I in a green-house. K observe to suffer, the ef- 
I fects may be traced to these causes — cither want 
I of proper light and air, injudicious watering, fil- 
tbiness collected on the leaves, or being potted in 
unsuitable soil. Want of proper light and air 
is, perhaps, the most essential point of any to be 
considered ; for, however well all other requisites 
are attended to, a deficiency of these will always 
cause the plant to grow weak and sickly. Let 
them always be placed as near the light as they 
can conveniently stand, and receive as much air 
; as can be admitted when the weather will allow. 
' Those persons who have no other place than the 
house to keep them in, will find that they derive 
j immense advantage from being, during fine weath- 
er in Spring or Autumn, turned out of doors in 
the evening, and taken in again in the morning, 
the night dews contributing greatly to their 
health and vigor. Care is necessary, however, 
to avoid subjecting the plants to undue exposure, 
as this would injure them materially. 

WATERING PLANTS. 

IirjunicTOUS watering does more injury to plants 
in rooms than is commonly regarded. To prevent 
' the soil ever having the appearance of drynese, is 
an objeet of importance in the estimation of ma- 
ny persons ; t\^ therefore water to such an ex- 
I cen that the mould becomes sodden, and the 
roots perish. Others, to avoid this evil, give 
scarcely water en^gh to sustain life. This, 
i however, is by no means so common a practice, 
ta in general, if any thingappears to be the mat- 
ter with the plant, large quantities of water are 
immediately resorted to, as a supposed remedy. 
This overabundance of water will show its bad 
efieetB by the very dark color, and flabby dispo- 
Bitkm of the leaves ; but if the plant receives too 



little water, its leaves will turn yellow, and even- 
tually die. The best plan is, to allow the soil 
in the pot to have the appearance of dryness — 
but never sufficient to make the plant flag — be- 
fore a supply of water is given, which should be 
pretty copious, but always to be emptied out of 
the pan or feeder, in which the pot stands, as 
soon as the soil is properly drained. The water 
used for the purpose ought always to be made 
about the same temperature as the room in which 
the plants grow, never using it fresh from the 
pump ; either let it stand in a room all night, 
or take off the chill by a little warm water, oth- 
erwise the growth of the plants will be much 
checked. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Much art is required in selecting trees for 
planting ornamental grounds — as parks, lawns, 
foregrounds to country residences and such orna- 
mental premises. It is necessary, therefore, to du- 
ly consider the appearance such places will have 
when growing to maturity, as the design will then 
have its full effect. Present appearances have, 
in many cases, but little to do with the fnture, 
which is the great object of landscape gardening. 
The first consideration is the nature and quality 
of the ground to be planted, together with the 
different aspects and locations ; these things must 
invariably be considered in order that trees which 
vrill thrive best may be selected for planting, and 
have a pleasing appearance. To accomplish this, 
such only should be chosen as are known to thrive 
in similar situation and soil. Native forest trees 
will be found, in most cases, to answer the best 
purpose for parks and exposed grounds — with 
the exception of some lew varieties of foreign 
trees — their natural properties being particular- 
ly adapted to this climate ; consequently, they 
always assume a healthy appearance, which is a 
foremost consideration in landscape scenery, as 
ornamental trees when in a sickly state destroy 
that pleasing effect they are intended to produce. 
In selecting trees, attention should be paid to 
choose those that are of a well formed and regu- 
lar growth, and from a situation where they have 
had free exposure to the sun and air ; trees grown 
too close together are always of^a more tender 
nature than those in exposed situations, and are 
not so fit for being removed to an exposed place. 
It is also very desirable that as much as possible 
of the soil surrounding them in their original lo- 
cation be retained in removing them to their new 
position. 
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PANST OR HEART *8-EASB. 

To obtain new varieties of this favorite flower, 
the best kinds should be selected, impregnating 
one with the other in order to mix the colors and 
obtain those which are considered by florists the 
best marked flowers, which are those with a 
dear, dark ground, and well shaped petals that 
are regularly margined or laced either with white 
or yellow, — but white is the most delicate and is 
considered the best. The seed may be sown either 
in a pot of light, rich earth, or in a frame. As 
soon as the plants are grown to a moderate size, 
they are to be pricked out either into beds or 
borders of rich earth of a moist, loamy nature ; 
in many cases they are planted as a bordering for 
flo\fer borders, and when they are of a good 
width they have a very pretty efiect in the flow- 
ering season. But a much better method is to 
plant them in four-feet beds, and if a little shad- 
ed from the noon-day sun the better. The plant 
is in most cases hardy ; however, if the choice 
and tender kinds are a little protected in the 
winter, they will flower much better in the spring 
following. The general manner of planting is to 
prepare a piece of ground in the usual way, and 
divide it into four-feet beds with eighteen-inch 
alleys, planting the seedlings across the beds 
about a foot apart each way, and treating them 
in every way as flowers in general. When the 
plants are fully grown or fit for transplanting, 
they may be mixed with other flowers in the bor- 
ders for flowering, and a little shaded from the 
mid-day sun, which generally runs the delicate 
colors of them. In the case of very choice kinds, 
they may be potted and protected in frames dur- 
ing winter, or they may be planted in the soil in 
frames and covered ; and indeed the more choice 
kinds may be advantageously placed in the green- 
house to flower early, where they will have an at- 
tractive appearance. 

CHINA ROSES. 

The China rose should always be found in a 
collection of green-house plants, amongst which 
it sustains a prominent character ; and the high 
estimation in which the buds and flowers are held 
in the winter, enhances its value. Independent- 
ly of this, it is one of the best plants with which 
to decorate the flower garden in the summer, and 
is almost perpetually in flower, with the excep- 
tion of some of the tall growing kinds, which are 
ornamental in covering arbors, trellises, and the 
like. The mode of increase may be either by 



cuttings or layers. It thrives well in the temper- 
ature of the green-house, and its location shonld 
be on the front stage near the glass, as being the 
most appropriate. The soil best adapted for this 
rose is a compost of one fourth sand, taken from 
a road-side, where it has been drifted or washed 
by water ; one fourth of well rotted leaf mould ; 
and two-fourths* of the top sod of a pasture of 
naturally rich, mellow loam, such for example aa 
that where sheep or other animals have been for 
som^ time ; this forms an excellent compost for 
this description of rose. Most of the varieties of 
the China rose are of a light or dark red, with 
the exception of those that are cither white or 
yellow. Of the dark sorts, the Undulata, San- 
guinea, Belle de Monga, Amaranthe, Barday- 
ana, are choice varieties ; of the whites, the 
White China and Alba ; of the light red, the In- 
dia Minor and Grivillea ; of the yellow, the Bank- 
sia Lutea and tea-scented Lutea. 



1 MEMORY. 

I SBC her now — in form unfit 

The harder ills of lift to hear. 
But fine in mould and mildly lit 

From radianoe of her ^irit fiur. 

We deemed her fttdl — but not in soul ; 

In strength of truth and grace she walked ; 
And never glowed in star or coal. 

Such light as charmed us while she talked. 

A ehild of song, such notes she wore. 
Her fingers toucking magic keys. 

It seemed a loom whereat she strove ; 
Her web, rich figured lands and seas. . 

Her patterns were of highest art, — 
Great Haydn*8 splendid primal scene, 

Great Handel's awful grander chart, 
Mozart's «* Dead March of Saul" between ; 

• 
Beethoven's broad and sombre views. 

So wrought witii shapes of every nuno» # 
So rich with rarest, strangest hues 

So worthy of et^m^ fiuoe. 

And so her copies were sublime, 
With figures grand, and colors deep; 

They fade not for the lapse of time ; 
I know them still, though she doth sleep. 



WatervilUy Me. 
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A WALK ON TOE FRAItlE. 

BT MM. K. T. MUmtOE. 

"Comb, Simonds/' said my friend Brown to 
Bie after sapper, ^^let's take a walk ; it has clears 
ed up now, and Pm moped to death staying here 
in the house all day." 

" Where will you go ?" said I. 

** Over to Gregory's." 

"It's a long walk, isn't it? and the moon 
doesn't rise till kte." 

" No matter, safe enough, I know the way, 
awl as to the distance, if you are going to live 
here you must learn to walk and to find your 
way in the dark." 

'* Well, I'm ready if you are," said I, not 
wishing to appear faint hearted. So we put oo 
our thick boots, for it had been raining and the 
ground was wet, and started. 

It was after sundown, and when we reached 
the house I was building, situated about half a 
mile or more from my friend's, it was nearly 
dark. This house was just on the borders of the 
prairie, and, by the way, was a frame house and 
somewhat of a wonder to some of the Hooeiers, 
fi>r we were in Illinois just beyond the line, who 
sometimes crossed over to see us. 

We stopped here some time, and when we left, 
the stars were shining brightly over our heads, 
and the prairie fires were bumiog all around us. 
We had no trouble in reaching Gregory's, a dis- 
tance of some three miles or more farther on the 
prairie. Gregory lived in a log cabin which he 
had built himself, and which was roughly put 
together to be sure, but warn and comfortable. 
It had three rooms, or as he facetiously remark- 
ed, << it was three stories long and one story 
high.'* 

Here we passed a pleasant evening, smoking 
and talking, while the bright fire burnt on the 
hearth, and the ruddy flame as it went roaring 
up the cbimoey, quite put to sbame the tallow 
candle by whose light good Mrs. Gregory sat 
mending her children's garments, said children 
sleeping in their trundle bed near by. 

Brown and Gregory sat one each side of the 
fire place, smoking their pipes and talking. They 
were true western men, and had thought and 
dreamed as men will when their lives have little 
of action ; in their secluded lives they had grown 
philosophers in their own way, and had built up 
theories, and for lack of books had done their 
own thinking. 
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As they sat there with the flickering firelight 
foiling on their sunburnt fietces, speculating now 
upon crops, now upon religion, now telling an- 
ecdotes of this man, now the adventures of that ; 
I wondered whether theirs was a life which would 
suit me. And my eye wandered around the 
room ; on the bare floor, the brick heu>th, the 
trundle bed, the clothes hanging round the room, 
the pine tables and chairs, the small, nncortain- 
ed windows, the woman plying her needle by 
the dip candle, — and then I thought of my New 
England home, of the room with its bright wo- 
ven carpet, its draperied windows, its polished 
furniture, its easy ohairs and sofas, its bright 
lamps, — and the contrast was unfavorable to 
ray present surroundings. Yet I knew a man 
might be just as true a man ina log cabin, as in 
a house of brick ; and that easy chairs and sofas 
and lamps were as nothing in His eye who look- 
eth not on the outward appearance. And I 
knew that none of these things went to make up 
true happiness and contentment. 

As I listened to Gregory's eonversation, I found 
he was a well informed man and a good thinker, 
and I thought that genius wasn't confined to 
brick walls and paved streets. And soon I found 
myself wondering why this man, who could talk 
so well, yna here ; and I fell into aa old habit of 
mine, of speculating upon what the events of his 
life might have been, and I caught myself glan- 
cing round at Mrs. Gregory to see if I had any 
foundation for any little bit of sentiment I might 
wish to weave into my speculations. She was 
looking very domestic, very quiet, but not in the 
least romantic. 

As we went on with our conversation, I found 
that Gregory had read as well as thought, and 
that he had not only read and thought, but he 
had travelled, for he showed an acquaintance 
with many foreign countries, and my curiosity 
grew more intense, so that at last I spoke out, 
and to gratify my Yankee curiosity, said with 
western bluntness, " Gregory, how in the name 
of wonder came you to live here ?" 

Uc took his pipe from his mouth, and knock- 
ing off the ashes with his finger, with a queer 
smile playing over his face, said, ** And why not 
live here ? Isn't it a good place to live ? I don't 
have to work hard to get enough to cat and to 
drink. I have a wife and three children, what 
docs a man want more ? Isn't my house com- 
fortable ? I think it is. You, with your gmnd 
ideas may laugh at it ; eating, cooking, sleeping 
all in one room, you would call inconvenient, I 
say, it is right handy. We don't have far to go 
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to bed, no stairs to climb ; you would say the 
smoke of the victuals was unpleasant, my wife 
finds no fault ; we like it, we underatand the 
thing better, we do no useless work. Why not 
live here? it is a free, broad country, this wide, 
open prairie ; we have room to breathe, to live 
and to do as wo please. If I should come to your 
eastern home I shouldn't dare tread on your nice 
carpets with my coarse, thick boots, I shouldn't 
dare sit down on your stnfl^ chairs, I should be 
afraid to eat at your table, lest I shouldn't do 
the thing up right, I couldn't sit at your fire in 
my shirt sleeves, and smoke my pipe as I do here. 
Ck)uldn't I just as well say to you, <Simonds, 
why in the world do you live here where you 
must breathe and act just as other folks do ? If 
fashion says eat with a fork, you eat with a fork; 
if it says you must wear a tall hat and a short 
tailed coat, you wear them ; if it says you mustn't 
sit in your shirt sleeves, you roast yourself in a 
coat ; if it says you must have this thing and 
that thing, you work and toil and make yourself 
a slave that you may be as well off as your neigh- 
bors.* 

If I should say this to you, you would open 
your eyes and ask me what I mean. Now I say 
the same to you. I say this is as good a way to 
live as your way, and why do you ask mfo with 
such wcHider why 1 live here." 

<* But you are a New England man, you 
wasn't brought up to this life, it is not natural 
^ you, you are neither Hooeier nor Buckeye, 
and I'm not going to be put off in this way, and 
I say again how came you here ?" 

Ho had resumed his pipe while I was speaking 
and it was some minutes before he answered. 

" Now I know very well what you want, you 
want to make capital out of me. You are travel- 
ling round hero to get up material for a book or 
story or something of the kind, and by and by I 
shall find myself shown up in print under some 
such heading as, Life on the Prairies, or an inci- 
dent in Western Life. Now, if you think you 
have got hold of a rich subject you are mistaken 
for there isn^t a bit of romance about me. 

** 1 can't tell you why I came here only because 
I was cast here, I am a New Englander that's 
true," and here he put his pipe on the shelf and 
tipped back in his chair, and Brown looked at 
me from a mist of tobacco smoke, and smiled, 
while I settled myself into my chair, for I knew 
that he was in for a talk, a thing which didn't 
often happen. 

** I am a New Englander, and I had a good fa- 



ther and mother, and a good education in your 
New England schools, and so I can read and 
write without murdering the king's English. I 
know what a New England home is, I know how 
neat and snug and homelike it is. Don't I re- 
member how my mother's dishes used to shine, 
how her tins were like silver and her taUe olothi 
as white as snow, and how the kitchen floor 
ijhone that you night see your face in it, sb4 
there was never shred nor a speck of dirt on the 
parlor carpet, and even the hearth where my 
mother used to sit of a winter's night vras eleui 
enough for a table, don't IrraAemberall this? 
how my mother toiled and worked tliat we ' 
might be decent and like other people, that we 
might not seem to be poor. How she sewed at 
night that we might look as well as other chil- 
dren, how she toiled all day that there should be 
nothing shabby or slovenly about us or ocur 
house. 

I don't know why, but T grew up to despise 
this continual struggle to keep up appearances, 
this wish to live as well, and if you could, a little 
better than your neighbors ; this craving nfi&r a 
little mcMiey that you might build your house a 
story higher than the one next to yours. I 
thought it all a humbug this making all ctwform 
to the same pattern, thisenriaving oneself to cub~ 
torn and fashion. What real need was there of 
all these things for which we toiled and made 
ourselves so unhappy ? We would be just as well 
without them could wc only assert our independ- 
ence. Neither physical nor mental health re- 
quired them, it was only custom to which vre 
were bound slaves. These things vrere not to my 
taste. I didn't oaxe for other people, I didn't 
like to be in the fashion, I wanted ease, and free- 
dom, to do as I please, I didn't want to be rich, 
I laughed at my mother when she tried to make 
me appear nice and like others of my age, and 
ridiculed my sister if she showed any love of girl- 
ish finery. 

One thing I vnis decided upon, 1 never would 
settle dovra and live just as others did. I read 
books of travel and adventure and I determined 
to go to sea. And to sea I went. I didn't find 
it an easy life, but I didn't care for that, I had 
not sought for ease, I had sought for adventure 
and I found it. 

I saw foreign countries, I met with *' hair 
breadth scapes" and ** moving accidents by flood 
and field" as Will Shakspcare has it. 

Still I wasn't satisfied, I tired of the sea at 
last, and got a chance on land near home, where 
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I might have lirecl comfortably, and mfliried, 
and as tbe atory books Bay, •« lived happily ever 
after." But that did not suit me at all, it was 
too easy, too dull, I could not stand it, I was 
afraid I should grow to be like every body else, I 
raiMt at mD events preserve my individuality. So 
I eame out here and had alt sorts of fortune, but 
the good did not please me, and the bad did not 
dishearten me ; Imt I never fairly settled down 
tiU I vras married, and if th^ event had not hap- 
pened, there w no knowing where I might be at 
this time. 1 said before, the reason I am here is 
because I was cast here ; for I have let mysc]f 
* be drifted about just as fortune pleased. Do you 
tiiink there is much chance for a romance?" 

" I fancy you have left the greater part of the 
romance out, you havenH told me how you came 
to get married." 

" How I came to be married ? Well, I sup- 
pose there is a little bit of romance about every 
body's getting married. I had fallen in love 
hundreds of times out East, for a pretty face al- 
ways carried me captive. Sometimes black eyes 
were in the ascendant, sometimes blue, but som^ 
how I never fairly made love to any body, and 
so I got to be quite a bachelor when I came to 
Kve in these parts. Myself and another man had 
a little cabin and lived by ourselves. We had a 
mill and used to saw lumber. One day I was out 
in iAie woods cutting timber, when by some un- 
lucky chance, I gave myself an ugly cut which 
laid me np for some time. 

It was in hot weather, and there I lay upon 
my back unable to rise. I suffered some at that 
time, the heat and the pain were bad enough, but 
the long days and the loneliness were worse ; and 
the thought of my mother haunted me as it had 
never done before, and I thought of all the things 
that had happened years ago when I was a child; 
and I saw the kitchen where I used to play, and 
the shining dishes and the dean floor and the 
bright hearth, and I thought if I could only lay 
my hoad on one of my mother's soft, white pil- 
lows, it would so cool my burning temples ; and 
as I lay there I thought if I were with her, what 
care she would take of me, how she would nurse 
me and take care of me, and here I lay, sick, 
lonely, with no one to comfort me or speak kind- 
ly to me, and then great, rough man though I 
was, I cried for my mother. Then the memory 
of her sad faee reproached me, and all togctherit 
was, as you may believe, a most terrible time. 

Well, one day when I had been thinking of 
an tiiese things, I fell asleep, and when I awoke 
I saw a woman in the room. She had swept up 



the floor and fixed up things quite decent, and 
was now bending over the fire cooking something 
which sn^lt most grateful to me. Now you 
needn't think this was an angel or a wood- 
ymph. It was nothing of the kind. It was 
only a Hoosier girl, who being out in search 
of a stray cow, had come upon our miserable 
shanty, and as curiosity prompted her to look 
in, she saw my miserable self fast asleep on 
my comfortless couch. She looked around the 
premises, and found my companion, who told 
her the state of things, and her kind heart 
prompted her to come in and sec if she could do 
any thing Ibr me. She found our larder in no 
promising condition, and set to work to cook us 
up something fit to eat. When 1 awoke, she 
looked at my wound and dressed it with such 
skill that it eased the pain directly. Well, after 
that she came every day a distance of three milce 
and nursed me up till I was well ; and I can tell 
you that by that time I knew what a good thing 
it was to have a woman about. When I got 
well, of course she stopped coming to see me, and 
I thought it was no more than common polite- 
ness to return the visits she had made me. As 
travelling about the world had knocked a good 
deal of the romance out of me, I didn't mal^e 
many love speeches to Susan ; and as she had 
never read any novels, she did not expect any ; 
but I asked her in plain English to be my wife, 
and she answered as plainly that she would. So 
I bought a tract of land, built this cabin, and 
this was the way 1 come to get married." 

Here he took down his pipe from the shelf, 
bent forward, and taking up a blazing brand, 
lighted it, and smoked away desperately, as if to 
make up for lost time. I caught Mrs. Gregory's 
eye fixed upon him once or twice during the nar- 
ration, but she now turned to her work without 
any renmrk. 

•*So you think," said I, ** you are happier 
here, than you would be in New England with 
our customs?" 

•* I am contented here, I never was contented 
before," was his curt reply. 

I knew by his manner of speaking that he had 
finished his talk for the night, and had retired 
into his shell. 'Twas no use trying to draw him 
out any further ; as it was, he had been wonder- 
fully communicative, for he was a man of few 
words. So we soon took our leave. 

It was between nine and ten o'clock when we 
left Gregory's house, and the night was dark, 
for the sky was again overeat. He gave us 
some directions as to our way, but we anticipa- 
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ted no difficulty in returning, as we had none in 
coming. Our course lay due east, and as the 
wind was in the east, we had nothing to do but 
to keep it in our fiices. We were both good 
talkers and good walkers, so we went on at a 
good speed and in the best of spirits. 

We had ascertained at Gregory's that the moon 
did not rise as soon as we expected, but it made 
no great difierence, as the night was so cloudy 
and the moon in her last quarter. All around 
the prairie fires were burning, but they were no 
guide for us, flashing up brightly awhile, and 
then paling wholly away. We had walked on 
some time, long enough as I thought to be some- 
where near home, but still I saw no sign of a 
human habitation. However, I said nothing, 
judging that Brown knew best, and if he betray- 
ed no uneasiness, I could not. So on we went, 
the walking was none of the best, for we were 
following in a cart track, and the soil was soft 
and yielding to our tread, and I began to grow 
tired, and at last ventured to say, '< Don^t you 
think this track is leading us too far to the 
right?" 

«< No, no," said he, « at least I think we'll be 
home soon." 

" I hope we shall," I replied, " for I am get- 
ting somewhat tired." So we travelled on, the 
wind blowing cold and damp in our fitoee, and 
the clouds scudding swiftly over the sky, now 
and then disclosing a star or two. Once as I 
looked around, I caught sight of ''the dipper" 
quite to our back, while when we started it had 
been on our left shoulder. 

«* You may depend. Brown," said I, «' that we 
are going wrong." Just at this moment I stan»- 
bled over another cart track leading off to the 
left. " Let's follow this," said I. 

Accordingly we struck off to the left and trav- 
elled wearily on. No sign of habitation yet, the 
case was getting serious. Just now it began, I 
thought, to be just a little lighter, and I sup- 
posed the moon had arisen, but the olouds were 
still dark and threatening, and worse than all, 
the rain began to fall. 

«* O," thought I, ** if there were only a stone 
to sit down upon, or a tree to lean np against, 
just for a few minutes to get one's breath." 

Neither of us had spoken for some time. When 
we first relapsed into silence, Brown had taken 
to whistling, but now he had ceased, and nothing 
broke the stillness of the night but the sound of 
our ovm footsteps. «* Brown," said I, at last, 
tired of the awful stillness, and knowing that a 
trouble is rather lessened by talking of it, and is 



none the worse by looking it boldly in the face, 
*< what if we are lost here on the prairie*" 

<^ We wouldn't be the first ones," be replied. 

'* What do you do in such a case? you can't 
lay down on the grass unless you wish to get up 
with the rheumatism ; you can't sit down, 
for there isn't a stone or rock big enough to pat 
your hand to, there isn't even a tree to lean up 
against, there seems to be do accommodation »t 
all for travellers, we are worse off even. than H&- 
gar and Isbmiael in the wilderness, for the sand 
was quite a nice bed compared to this wet grass, 
and moreover vpe read that there were shrubs in 
the desert, but there is nothing for us here but- 
like poor Joey to ^* keep moving on." 

<* Perchance we may come to a cabin, though 
it is doubtful, as there are none about here but 
Gregory's tliat I know of. But what is that? 
don't you see some dark object there to the right, 
it looks like a straw rick." 

<< If I were in New £ngland I should say it 
was a bam, but you don't have such things here. 
It looks too large for a straw rick or a cabin." 

"Shall wespeak toit?" 

'< Ay, be it friend or foe. Yet we must not 
lose our path, you go and see what it is, and I 
will stay here." 

He started off, and I stood still to await hia 
report. I stamped my feet and thrashed my 
hands to try and keep warm, when all at once a 
sound broke the stillness. What was it? It 
came from the direction Brown had taken. List- 
en, there it is again, breaking on the still air of 
night. Is it a cry of distress or terror? Once 
again it came, and plainer this time, an unmis- 
takeable Ha, ho, ha ! 

** Simonds come here." 

I rushed forward and soon came to — no straw 
rick or cabin or bam, but my own unfinished 
house. 

We knew where we w^re now, and took a di- 
rect line for home, where we found a bright light 
and fire awaiting us, though the &mily had re- 
tired. On looking at our VFatdies we found it 
was two o'clock, we had been wandering four 
mortal hours on the prairie. 

We could only account for our getting thus be- 
wildered, by the supposition, for we knew not tlie 
fact, that the wind had changed during the night 
more to the south, and as we thought we must 
keep the wind in our faces, we had accordingly 
kept too far south, and had we not turned into 
the other path as we did we should have been 
obliged to have passed the night on the prairie. 

I haven't walked on the prairie since that 
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night. Before the feoson wasooi I badwioh a Be- 
Teie attack of the fever and agae, I was glad to 
leafe the Weet and return to New fingland. 



HARRIED. 

SwKET Laura Winters is married to-day ! ' 
Well may ihe dawning blush red as a rose. — . 
Sombre September should be like May -r- 
May, when the Tillage with joy OTerflows. 

; IWwn by ^e dm-tree, ^kee to the edge 
' Of Laard, the fiuni^ mansion stands ; 
There are the meadows beyond the bridge. 
The eattle and oom on her father's lands. 

The bridegroom comes from over the sea. 
Of a royal name and a stately pride ; 
Noble and graceful and good is he, 
Worthy, we trust, of his beautiful bride. 

In the riUaga grenp, she has hang like a star f 
They will miss her maoh in the coming daya — - 
9ie has gathered her friends, anear and a&r. 
With her mellow heart, and her gentle waya 

0, the morning air is cool and sweet ! 

It seems to be blowing the years away ! 

My pulses ran to a silver beat, — 

I stand in the blush of my own wedding day ! 

No longer a woman grey and old. 
Bowed with the erossee of toil and eare ; 
For love is kissing the years so oold, — 
His pawionaAe whispers are filling the air ! 

Ah, no, no ! they are Laura's bdls 
BUthesomely ringing the bridal hour ; 
And our hearts cry out in the solemn swells 
" Cherish, O cherish our beauiiftil flower !" 

Win the skies of liih — will the happy skies 
Always as loTlngly lean over thee T 
"Ahrays.'* And yet there are teen in my eyes, 
Uly of lilies, gone ever the ssa ! a. m. l. 

Catmwaga, Pa. 



lOOR SCENERY IN TORKSfllRE, ENGLAND. 



BT HENBT BAWK8LET. 



Tn third day opened bright as the ton and a 
dser sky eould make it. The mist, springing 
from the rain whieh had fallen last evening, was 
all gliding down the vales, and this is a token, as 
the farmen say, of a fine day.- We left Green- 



wood's house about half past seven o'clock in the 
morning. The landlord and his lady refused any 
compensation for our entertainment, ** as we 
had,*' they said, <* so nobly complimented and 
interested the marriage celebration last night." 
The old lady shook us heartily by the hand, bid- 
ding us good morning and a pleasant journey, 
and invited us to come at any time and stop a 
week to enjoy our own pleasure. And Mr. 
Greenwood walked with us through the village, 
in order to put us on our way across another por- 
tion of the moor to another village, by the name 
of Uardgrougb, about seven miles right west. 
Cregton, through which we passed, is beautiful- 
ly seated. All, or most of the dwellings are built 
of fine sandstone, obtained from quarries close 
by. They are most of them two stories high, and 
all of them without exception, have a garden at- 
tached. There are no streets, but four houses 
here, and five or six there ; then a little below, 
or half a square above, six or eight more ; 
then one standing alone, enclosed with a good 
stone wall, and at the side a blacksmith's shop ; 
then a wheelwright's shop and others used for 
manufieu^turing agricultural implements. Then 
there was one public house, Mr. Greenwood's, 
called the Black Uorse Inn ; one Methodist 
church, one Episcopalian church, and a school- 
house. In all about thirty dwellings, besides 
three farm-houses, and on the hill side a very 
large mansion called Birch Hall. This hall is a 
beautiful building of Gothic style, with a spa- 
cious park extending away north-east ; and away 
north, across the park, are costly woods through 
which pass roads leading to other portions of the 
country. Wo stood for a short time at the north 
side of the Episcopalian church, from which ele- 
vation we could view the hall, the park and the 
woods, and down the little vale, as far as the eye 
could reach, which terminates at last in the spa- 
cious Wharf Dale. This was a rich, a magnifi- 
cent sweep, a real panorama, in all the rich at- 
tire which nature, industry and art eould pre- 
sent. The scene was a luxury to the eye ; the 
new grass, after mowing, the oats, the wheat, 
the potatoes, the fruit just forming, the woods, 
the parks, and then, away down the vale, the 
smoke from the peat fires, just rising above the 
shady elmt or lofty oaks, seemed as gurling 
clouds gently passing tlurough the liquid ele- 
ment ; then the clear little rivulet gently wind- 
ing its way over its pebbled bed, down and down, 
and lastly losing itself in the flowing river. 
Wharf;, then the lark, the linnet and thrush, 
and all the warblers of the grove, were holding a 
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concert after morning prayer, in c^ebratioa of 
nature and of God. Down the vale too, across 
the park and woods, the hills over hilli north, 
and the mountains awav west, faded, not into 
the sea, but into the unclouded sky. 0, yes, 
man may attempt to describe the innumerable 
tints, and shades, and beauties of such a soene 
spread out before us on that August morning, 
but he will fail ; for it can only be conceived in 
the mind. 

We now left Mr. Greenwood, and he pointed 
to a mountain at a distance at which we must 
aim, and when arrived there another would be 
seen; which would be our destination for the day. 
In ten minutes we were on the moor again. It 
was £ne travelling, as the ground was dry and 
soft, except that the ling was taller than usual, 
still not as thickly planted as on other parts of 
the heath. The ling her© grows from thirty to 
forty inches long, and affords good material for 
making besoms. We had been told that this was 
the richest portion of the moor from the Villaya 
up to Air ton, from which springs the two rivers, 
Wharf and Air ; and so we found it. We soon 
lost sight of the village, and were fairly on our 
way. Not only is the ling rich looking, but the 
thistles, whins and thorns grew very high, and 
in great abundance along our path. The moor 
game is found here, away up to the mountains, 
in numerous quantities, and here the sportsman 
has his boasted fun. The mosses were just strug- 
gling to bloom. How soft to the touch and rich 
to the eye, was the velvety deep green dress which 
they wore. 

This was the portion of moor for bees, which 
visit it in millions, and a month from this time 
the ling which they love to nestle in, will be in 
full bloom. Here were numerous thorns too of 
very large growth, whose bloom affords rich food 
for the Ixjes, to which they take their flight four 
or five miles. In Cregton the bee hives are very 
numerous. In one garden we counted forty 
hives ; and almost all the gardens had more or 
less in them. The flight for them down the vale, 
across the woods, in the earlier part of the sea- 
son, and the bloom of the ling, the thorns, the 
thistles, the whins and other millions of flowers 
on the moor, make their hives full of honey. 
And all this is easily obtained, as the nee keepers 
have not to move their hives. Wo now came to 
a tract of ground which was thickly set with 
grass of the richest green, and longer than the 
other grasses we had seen. The millions of little 
flowers amongst the grass, so very different from 
others, both in height and variety of color, ex- 



ceeded any thing of thai kind we had witaened 
in our journey. This tract (^ land ran north 
and sooth, bow far, we oould not tell, but wa 
could not see any end of it. Its width, as we 
strode across it, was fnm fifteen to twenty yards. 
It was soft and sandy ; and having oot down sb 
deep as our knives would go we found it still 
sandy, of very fine rich brown, or earthy soil. 
We did not meet with any anunal remaiiiB, 
though these might be found deeper than we 
oould penetrate ; aa we concluded that it was the 
bed of some stream which had glided across this 
tract in ages past. It tt£R>Tded matter fbr eon- 
templation, and gavero<Hn for every kind of sog^ 
gestion, and, thereiore, for the moment, we wers 
deeply interested. We left this tract to find oth- 
ers in our march to the western mountain. We 
found this day the most pleasant, as the wind 
blew a fine breeze sweeping from the west. We 
stood for a moment on the bank of this tract, a 
little elevated, from which we oould view, nnin- 
terruptedly, for miles around us; Mid notbiiig 
could we see but a wild sweep of ling, thorns, 
and rocks on oor left, and moantains on our 
right, all gliding into tlie sky ; not a house, or 
cabin, or even smoke oould be seen. We felt as 
lords of this little creation, while the linnet, tiie 
goldfinch, the grass-chat, the stone-smatch, the 
moor-lark, and other moor game, all just newly 
feathered, winging their way through the liquid 
element, afforded us some company for the tisae. 
Just to stand in this spot about the middle of 
May, or the beginning of Jiuie, at about eif^t 
o'clock in the morning, when the snn sends his 
beams through an unclouded sky, listening to 
these moor birds singing, is about the richest- 
treat in creation. 

As we travelled on we still found something 
new. We found a nearly white moss, all its lit- 
tle stems curiously curled and twined one into 
the other, just starting into bloom. We phieked 
some of them, and found that the under steins 
were a pale green ; bnt the parts exposed to the 
sun and action of the atmosphere, were aearly 
white ; as we had not seen the white moss before 
we considered it a fit subject for inquiry. It is 
found in abundance in some dry places on these 
moors. We found a little herb on the elevated 
and dry places, called mouse ear. Its little leaws 
are shaped like the ear of a mouse, the outaides 
are perfectly smooth, the inside hairy. It pos- 
sesses great medicinal properties, and is almost 
generally used in Yorkshire for the healing of 
wounds and sores. 

We had now trayelled about half oor jonmcy, 
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and Mw before as some rocks aboat a mile distant. 
As tbey were on our way, We proposed to haye a 
look at tfaem. We had not as yet met with any 
bogs, it was still soft and dry trayelling, and 
groups of large thorns were standing as we 
passed along through' the lingy and thistly 
path. We met with something new at al- 
most every short stage of our journey ; such as 
ant hills, and some of them very large. One 
of these was built up between two large thorns. 
Our attention was directed to it by a numerous 
quantity of large blael ants x)a6Bing up and down 
the thorns, fiach of these ants had something 
which it was carrying home, and none that we 
saw seemed empty handed. Some were carrying 
a little stick, others dragging an insect, and all 
bmy at work. This hill was at least three feet 
high and six feet in diameter. We gave it a good 
pounce, and in one moment tens of thousands of 
ants started from the hill in' order to ascertain 
tbe cause of the disturbance ; but as no other at- 
tack was made, the agitation soon subsided. 
Ants are a strange piece of animate, nature. 

Another freak soon happened. A hawk that 
had been hovering for some time, made a sudden 
dart down to the ground, and as quickly mount-^ 
€d op, having, as we thought, caught som^ bird. 
Bat no. It was not a bird ; for we observed in 
a short time it began to flutter in its flight, and 
as it hovered round and round, it gradually got 
lower and lower, and finally it was forced down. 
We hastened to tbe spot, and strange to relate, 
it had caught a weasel, which had bitten into 
the hawk's breast, and there stuck, till it had 
brought the bird down to tbe ground. With the 
loss of blood and vreight of the weasel, it was 
forced down. The weasel escaped amongst the 
ling, which we did not intend ; but the hawk 
was unable to mount, for all the feathers on its 
breast we found sati' rated with blood. We left 
it, as we thought i t would die. There are strange 
freaks on a wild moor amongst the animal crea- 
tion. 

We observed that the thorns were still increas- 
ing in size as well as getting more numerous ; 
but the ling, thistles and whins were almost dis- 
appearing. Nothing but the rocks now attract- 
ed our attention. We found that they run away 
south, and as we got nearer them, they increased 
in siae and ugliness to what they seemed at a d is- 
tance. We found that these rocks had been cut . 
through iA years gone by ; for the pack-horses, 
in olden times, travelled across the moor, before 
carts, wagons and other carriages were invented, 



and this was a stopping place. These rocks were, 
by nature and art, made a complete and comfort- 
able resting place during night, and a shelter 
from the storms. There still remains, plainly to 
be seen, a place for the hordes, a kind of manger 
to hold feed, and a sleeping place for the driv- 
ers, far enough into the rocks that no storm could 
possibly harm them during the night. There 
are, at the entrance of these rocky retreats, two 
large stones about hve or six feet apart, on which 
the packs could be placed whenever the . party 
were ready for starting ; and right above is still 
to be seen a large iron hook, soldered into the 
face of the rock, through which passed a chain 
or rope, as we thought, to draw up the packs on 
to the two stones, so that they could be easily 
placed upon the horses' backs when ready for 
starting. At a short distance, there was a beau- 
tiful spring of clear good water, which served a 
good purpose in those days of pack-horses. As 
far as we could see there was a thorny fence on 
each side of the horse track, — though much 
broken dovm now, — to screen them from the 
pelting storm during their travels across these 
dreary roads iiTdays long ago. This tract we 
were informed, wound its way to Scotland. All 
. the pack-horse roads, or lanes, which I ever saw, 
and I have seen many, are cut deep and fenced 
on both sides. 

Here we met four gentlemen from Leeds, who, 
like ourselves, were taking a jaunt across the 
moors ; one of whom vms a medienl professor in 
the Leeds institutions. They had been upon the 
mountains, and were returning ; and though 
rough travelling, they said it was the richest and 
most interesting journey they had ever taken 
during their lives. They were crossing down to 
Cregton, and we were mounting up to Hard- 
grough. It was now about half past three o'clock 
afternoon. It was a beautiful day, rather hot, 
but a good breeze made it pleasant travelling. 
The butterflies were taking their flight in great 
quantities. None of them were large, but they 
possessed extremely delicate and beautiful colors. 
Some of them wore a perfect light blue, with not 
one tint of other colors. Others were of a pale 
yellow, with a dark rich velvety border round 
their wings^ These were the richest of the but- 
terfly family^ and they Wore a tuft of perfect 
down on their heads, of deep yellow. Others 
presented a perfectly dark red color, with no spots 
on their wings ; and others still wore dresses all 
spotted and spangled with various tints. Every 
variety which could possibly be imagined, both 
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of dresB and color, were here presented by these 
little winged, fluttering tribes. 

The rooks here extended away south towards 
Air Dale. We were informed that one particu- 
lar rock sends back a perfect echo. If Daniel 
Webster had stood here when, on some particu- 
lar occasion, he was dealing out his highest 
strains of argument and eloquence, how plainly 
he could have heard how Daniel spoke ; and 
when he had become perfectly absorbed in hi» 
theme, and the wild echo repeated his thoughts, 
how furious would have been the oration. Uad 
Daniel been General Fairfiw, (for Fairfax was no 
speaker) and addressed his camp within sound of 
this wonderful echo, when all were ready for 
making an attack on the abbeys and castles in. 
Air and Wharf Dales, would he not have fired 
the soldiers' souls to battle and to glorious vic- 
tory ? 

We stood for a short time on one of the high- 
est rocks and had a charming gaze around. The 
breeze from the West, and the sun darting his 
beams through the unclouded sky, the mosses and 
the thousands of little flowers flourishing in health 
and beauty on the sides and faces of the rocks, 
the ling, the thorns, the thistles, the rocks, the 
ants, and the thousands of butterflies, all away^ 
from mortal habitation, made on e feel that he 
would never tire of such a wild and wondrouB 
view. But we left these rocks and pack-horse 
tract, for it was five o'clock, and we had two 
miles to travel. Persons are never thirsty while 
jaunting on the moors. The cause of this we are 
unable to define, unless it is that no dust is met 
with in breathing, and that more moisture rises 
from the heath, than from cultivated portions of 
the country ; but one gets extremely hungry. If 
we had had a piece of dry muffin when we were 
at the rocky spring, O how we could have enjoy- 
ed the meal, and counted it a luxury. Dyspep- 
tic persons should jaunt over these moors, for 
about two weeks, with one good meal per day, 
consisting of muffins and cold spring water ; then 
they would just be prepared to dig into, and that 
deeply, the left side of some savory roast beef 
and plum pudding. 

We now met with a small beck, winding its 
way south, which perhaps posses through the 
rocks, and blends lastly with the .flowing river 
Air. This rivulet rises away above Uardgrough, 
out of a ridge of rocks running up to the higher 
portion of the moor, and glides past Hardgrough 
in a south-eastern direction. There is a gravel 
bank which extends south, how far we oould not 



tell. T)fe mosses on this bank are very short, 
but the flowers are very numerous, and extreme- 
ly high colored. Some of the smallest, which we 
examined, were perfectly white. But we could 
not stop to examine the nature of the land which 
composed this bank, for we were already too for 
out of our way. We now came to what are cal- 
led clot bogs. These frequently occur on the 
heath. They consist of groups of dots, one here 
and another there, thirty, forty, fifty or sixty 
feet apart, producing a coarse kind of graes. 
These are ugly places for strangers, in wet sea- 
sons, as the boggy matter beneath the surface, is 
so tough that persons getting into them, would 
find a difficulty in getting out. We walked 
through these clot bogs, as they were dried up in 
Summer. If a person, unacquainted with this 
grass, should slip it through his hand, it would 
out it like a knife. The villagers call them Scotch 
caps. 

We now hastened to the village, as it was get- 
ting late. We found now, that this mountain 
which we were directed to aim at, was nothing 
but the elevated portion of ground, at the north 
side of which is seated Hardgrough. We oould 
not see the village, but we could distinctly see 
'the smoke curling up into the clouds. We soon 
arrived at a regular road which passed to the 
village, and which glided across the moor south, 
towards Air Dale. We now took a view, as far 
as we oould see. All around us, north, south, 
east and west, was one grand view of moors, 
hills, rocks, and mountains. The evening was 
clear, and presented a cloudless, asure sky. The 
sun, just sinking beneath the far western hori- 
Bon, reflected all tints and shades possible on 
the rocks, hills, and mountains, and its depart- 
ing rays shone gloriously, away across the moors, 
producing a most beautiful mixture of faint blue 
and yellow, as if millions of autumn buds and 
leaves were striving to associate themselves order- 
ly, through the extended blue carpet of nature. 
Language is too fiiint, too poor, to describe such 
a scene at such a time, when the little flower had 
shut its mouth, the busy bee returned to rest, 
the birds were hushed, and all nature held in 
solemn silence. We hastened to the village and 
took refuge at the Craven Ileifer Inn, kept by a 
relation of our On^ton landlord, and slept sound- 
ly till morning. 
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FISSIE'S DBEAI. 

A MAIDEN came to my side one eve. 

When tbe skies for their absent day-gfod griov©» 

Lading each breeie as it passes by 

With a pearly tear tod a perftimed sigh. 

And takhif^ in hers a hand of mme, 

Sidd, ** Canflt thea ray last night's dream divine T" 

*' Mcthoo^t M the moon asoended her throne* 

And the pale stars joined her 'one by one^ 

A beaataons boy arose in the skies ; 

Two stars shot down lor the fair youth's eyes. 

Soft curU GDcircled his radiant brow ; 

! I coakl haye gaied on his form till now.*' 

The tale was fixed in my mind full soon 

Of a loTe to come with the coming moon. 

And when expressions in words grew weak 

Thongh his tongue might fail yet his eyes would 

speak. 
But gaxing once more on her tnith4it fhee. 
Sweet tliongfats to this idle tale gave phioe. 
And I fstt how truly her dreams must be, 
A part of her young heart's purity. 

Thy soul is a mirror of beauty given 
To picture for thee bright scenes of heaven ; 
And if in thy nightly dreams there come 
The forms that inhabit thy future home, 
1 cherish those visions ; they yet may be, 
I Foreshadowings sweet of eternity. 



Bunny Side, Montgomery Co., Ky, 
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TIE FOBTDNE SEEKER'S RETENGE AND 
BLASCUE HOFFMAN'S BETTER CHOICE. 

BT MBS. M. J. 0. MAKLBT. 
CHAPTER ir. 

Thi momiog of tbe day that was to behold 
sweet Blanche Hoffman bid adieu to the free, 
c&relcsB life of a maiden, and become a wife, — a 
happy wife, all hoped, came over the eastern hills, 
dashing along in her gilded chariot, with liglit 
footed steeds and amber-clad postillions. Into 
every window and lattice, among the sweets of 
con^rvatory, and around the wiry prison-houses 
of the aviary filled with chirp and song, swept 
tt^e perfumed breath of the morning, leaving a 
balmy odor in every nook and corner of that 
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tasteful .dwelling. And with a Btep as light as 
<' Highland Ellen's/' that 

«< From the hearth-flower dashed the dew 
While the slight harebell raised its head,'* 

the sweet girl glided up and down the staircases, 
flinging a bright good morning into every room, 
then into the vine-clad snmmor-bouse, and at 
last, away with a restless spring even to the very 
top of the observatory. Here she stood for a 
long time in rapt silence, gazing afar over the 
changing scenery, taking in hill, dale, lake and 
river, and finally, after a long, lingering gaze, 
she turned slowly, almost sadly away, murmur- 
ing almost inandibly, 

<* It is the last tmM, His the hist, 
(She paused to think) the last time e^er 
My girlish fbot shall linger here." 

Then quickening her pace, she was soon dan- 
cing along toward her dressing room, where she 
shut herself alone for the rest of the morning, 
that she might drive from her face the last lin* 
gering traces of a maiden's regret ; and then the 
preparatory bustle commenced. Her two brides- 
maids arrived at a proper hour, and the little 
boudoir became the scene of a sweet, wild, but 
wholly refined gaiety, while the hands of the 
dressing maids went nimbly about their work. 
The darling old grandmother, despite her age and 
coneervative ideas of fashion, was the presiding 
spirit, and Blanche would far sooner have de- 
parted from the latest a la mode de Paris, than 
the simply conceived and expreesed taste of the 
delicate minded old lady. When any indecision 
arose among the company, as to the fitness of 
certain articles, Blanche had only to turn an in- 
quiring glance toward the pale, placid face, so 
sweetly shaded by the snowy lace border, under 
which the brown hair, thickly sprinkled with 
snow-flakes, lay in smooth, shining plaits. An 
approving nod, and a corresponding smile, or a 
softened, apologetic shake of the head, decided 
the matter at once, beyond the possibility of 
ap|)eal, or even regret. The proud aunts came, 
one by one, every few moments, to look upon her 
growing beauty, to which every turn of the at- 
tendant's hands gave a new charm, and as the 
hour approached, every department seemed in a 
state of perfection. 

At length, Blanche was dressed, and the com- 
pany was complete ; all expected ones had arriv- 
ed ; every one being determined to be in season to 
witness the ceremony. The two groomsmen had 
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long been enjoying the privacy of their apart- 
ment, and an intense joy was audible in the low 
tones throughout the house ; a joy of only a few 
moments duration. I said all were there, the 
bridegroom alone, was wanting. A quick, oc- 
casional glance out of the window, was the first 
indication of uneasiness ; then, as the moments 
sped on, perplexity, wonder, and anxiety follow- 
ed each other, in quick succession ; still, as Hen- 
ry was expected to come in full dress, ready to 
lead his bride, instantly, to the altar, it was no 
wonder ho should be a few moments late. At 
first, Blanche felt grateful to him for the slight 
delay, as it enabled her to recall her self-posses^ 
sion, which had nearly fled, when one of the girls 
held up her watch, and pointed to the moment 
already arrived. Her heart was sensible of a 
deep throb of joy, at this delicate act, that ar- 
gued such a sweet thoughtfulness of her ; but, 
ere long, even her happy face became slightly so- 
licitous, reflecting softly, each shade of expecta- 
tion, disappointment, and anxiety, that had 
alternately swept over the faces assembled in her 
dressing-room. No vulgar impatience was man- 
ifested, but, at last, the suspense grew positively 
painful, conversations ceased, only, now and . 
then, a forced raillery was beard. A full hour 
after the time appointed had elapsed, and, as Mr. 
Hoflman pulled out his watch, for the fiftieth 
time, and silently remarked, that another hour 
had lost several of its precious moments, he ab- 
ruptly ordered his carriage, nodding, as he left 
the room, to Mr. "Williams, to attend him. This 
was quickly done, as the prancing steeds bad 
been caparisoned at an early hour, to convey the 
bridal party to the depot, whence they were to 
start, on their wedding tour to the West. Has- 
tily entering the carriage from a private door of 
the library, that the guests in the parlor might 
not suspect the nature of his absence, he ordered 
his coachman to drive, instantly, to the Ameri- 
can Hotel, not many blocks away. Henry Bart- 

lett always took rooms, when in A , at this 

fashionable and well-ordered Hotel ; and thence 
he was expected, on this day of his marriage. 
Both gentlemen left the carriage the instant it 
drew up to the steps, and Mr. H. followed by his 
brother-in-law, desired to bo shown quickly, to 
to the room of Mr. Bartlett. On arriving, near 
the door, the obsequious waiter mustered resolu- 
tion enough to remark, that Mr. B had left, 

in the early morning, settling all his bills, and 
taking his baggage with him ; adding simply, 
** he had heard the gentleman was gone to be 
married." Opening the door, after repeated 



knockings, to which there came oo reply, a 
glance showed the room to be unoccupied ; in- 
deed, there was unmistakeable proof that it had 
not been disturbed during the night. Bed, toi- 
let service, and all remained as left by the cham- 
ber-maid on the preceding day ; and no vestige 
of Henry Bartlett was found in the room ; even 
his portable writing-desk, always left, on former 
occasions of absence, had now disappeared. The 
two gentlemen gazed at each other without 
speaking, and, after a brief moment of silent 
amazement, they turned in silence, to leave the 
room. As Mr. "W. passed near the marble man- 
tel, his eye caught sight of a neatly folded en- 
velope, and, looking more closely, he detected the 
familiar chirography, of the man of whom they 
were in search. It was directed to Mr. Hoffinan, 
and Mr. W. handed it to the eager father, r^ 
marking, " Look here, brother, this will ex- 
plain ; but," continued he detaining it a mo- 
ment, <* allow me, before you break the seaU to 
assume a brother'^ privilege, and entreat you not 
to be moved by what it may contain. I scent 
trouble, deep and bitter, but, remember your 
feeble wife and daughter, and, for their sake 
whatever it may be, try to bear up, brave and 
firm." 

The cheek of the old man grew a shade paler, 
and a tremor possessed his hand, as he tore open 
the envelope, and fixed his burning gasee on its 
contents. Mr. W. watched him as he read, and 
before he had concluded, the terrible secret had 
made itself plain to an observer's eye. As Mr. H. 
finished reading it, he crushed it fiercely, in his 
hand, and, through his set teeth, a low; bitter 
word escaped. But he instantly recovered him- 
self, and handed it to bis brother-in-law, to read. 
It ran thus, laconic, and to the point : 

Arthur Hoffman, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — Having reached the consummation 
of a plan, long since formed, for avenging myself 
of an insult offered me, in the earliest days of 
our engagement, by the relatives of her I seemed 
to seek, as a wife, 1 now leave you, with others, 
the pleasant task of extricating yourselves and 
her from the delicate circumstances in which you 
will find yourselves placed. 

I trust Blanche will survive the shock, laugh 
the matter off Bsek good joke, and with some 
more romantic and wealth despising lover, en- 
deavor to realize those pictures of domestic bliss, 
which her ready and brilliant fancy has so fre- 
quently portrayed for my amusement. My best 
r^ards to grandmother ; I hfure some thoughts 
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of transferring my suit to her, seeing she, and 
not her grand-daughter, holds the «* golden 
fleece,*' whose wanning folds were to make 
amends for some slight sacrifices on the score of 
taste and liberty. 

I am, my dear Sir, in high spirite. 
Years, <&c. 

H. Baktlitt. 
American Hotel, 20lh Sept, 

It was not in the nature of either of these no- 
ble-minded men, to hurl curses at any one bear- 
ing the imago of humanity ; and though words 
cannot picture the depth of agony they felt, at 
the bitter news they must bear to the waiting 
ones, yet, both had the good sense to control the 
tumult of their feolings, until they were in the 
carriage, on their way home. Then, as the form 
of his gentle child, who had never injured a being, 
even in thought, now made the victim of such 
heartless villany, and by one, too, on whom, con- 
trary to the judgment of all her friends, she had 
bestowed her entire heart, came before the men- 
tal eye of Mr. H., he could not supprces a bitter 
groan, and the great beads of perspiration rolled 
from a brow cold and pale as marble. As to the 
uncle, Mr. W,, though he doubtless felt less 
painfully than the father, the new and bitter sor- 
row that had come upon them, yet a chill, such 
as his iron nerves had never felt before, pervaded 
his whole frame. 

In the rapid whirl of the father's reflections, 
he saw his dear child passing through the terrible 
ordeal, and sinking under the shame of deluded, 
outraged love, and the scorn of the world ; the 
mournful face of the feeble, delicate mother, 
mingled constantly with his visions ; and Oh ! 
bitterer than all else, the bowed form of that 
aged grandmother, to whom Blanche had been a 
sole stay and comfort, stood forth, shadowy and 
prophetic of the coming storm. She was in the 
weakness of her many years. This would lay 
her gray hairs and broken heart, low in the vale 
of death. Oh ! it was dreadful to take such a 
great sorrow to his heart ; for a few moments it 
seemed as if grim Death himself, was beckoning 
his dear, ones home. Yet, suddenly in the midst 
of the agonizing picture, as if by the hand of 
magic, came a thrill across the chords of memo- 
ry, and he recollected that Blanche had, on all 
occasions of serious trouble or anxiety, shown 
rather the firm, unfaltering courage of himself, 
than the fearful, shrinking spirit of her sensitive 
mother, and from this thought he gathered a lit- 
tle hope, that such might be the case now. An- 
other comforting thought followed the first. 



Blanche had grown up, under the discipline of 
his strong-souled mother, whom repeated trials 
in the furnace of grief, had made pure as the 
most fine gold, brightening at every application 
of the crucible. 

By the time he had reached home, he was so 
far encouraged by these rapidly arranged 
thoughts, that he resolved to confront the dread- 
ful affair, with the same composure and fortitude 
that had always carried him through his own 
, personal diffionlties, and by his example, aid in 
sustaining daughter, wife, and mother. Noble 
heart! noble son! grand, glorious huHband, bles- 
sed, strong-hearted father ! God bless your hopes! 
Yes, gather the whole load of grief to your ovm 
heart ; lay the great burden on your one pair of 
shoulders; never dream of shrinking yourself; 
seek only to grasp the last pound, and lay its 
weight on your own brave heart. Oh ! if the 
loved ones go free, — if the bitter sorrow leave 
them unscathed, how proudly will you walk 
along life's highway, bearing your great and 
holy burden. But, even with his high and no- 
ble resolve, the swelling heart of Mr. H. almost 
died within him, as he met the look of number- 
less eyes bent upon him for explanation. Some 
seemed heavy with the dread agony of apprehen- 
sion, and the ready dew of a penetrating sympa- 
thy, while not a few, with shame be it said, lit- 
erally danced with the hateful joy of anticipated 
triumph ; for the young widower, Henry Bart- 
lett, had been sought of many a worldly mamma 
as a desirable match for a scheming daughter. 

In addition to this last bitter drop, he beheld 
the pale face of his sensitive companion lifled to 
his, in speechless inquiry. The faithful pastor, 
reading in his studied faee a bitter agony, had 
already possessed himself of one hand, and strong" 
in God and his word, stood ready to soothe and 
sustain, congratulate or criminate, as circum- 
stances might seem to require. No one else signi' 
fied, by aught but inquiring looks, that there 
was any thing to be developed. Mr. W. looked 
eagerly around for his wife, took her hand, and 
that of Mrs. U., and unable to brave the sorrow 
that was about to burst, led them hurriedly to 
the library, and closed the door. Heedless of 
the inquiring glances directed toward him, Mr. 
H. laid his hand heavily on the arm of the old 
minister, and in a broken whisper, said, ** Come 
with me for a moment, my friend." 

They too entered the library, through a pas- 
sage opposite the one Mr. W. had entered, and a 
few moments of painful suspense followed, filled 
with all sorts of conjecture. Thep the minister 
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slowly re-entered, followed by the now calm old 
merchant, and in an agitated, but solemn Toioe, 
said, '< My friends, we will detain you no longer 
to-day. The occasion of your assembling here, 
exists no longer. You will soon know all that 
it is proper you should ; meantime, I will inform 
you, that my friend's daughter will not become a 
bride to-day ; nor will she, probably ever desire 
the matter that has ended painfully to-day, again 
referred to. I venture to crave a friendly for- 
bearance toward her. A few near relatives are 
requested to remain, such as feel an unfeigned 
sympathy for a worthy man's afflictions ; the 
other friends are respectfully permitted to retire 
now with the beet regards of our excellent host 
and hostess. 

A scene of some confusion followed, but, in 
comparative quiet and propriety, the guests de- 
parted ; some in unfeigned grief, others with ill- 
concealed triumph on their faces. The cause of 
this sudden change was more than suspected, 
though no one knew the real state of things. 
Blanche's room had been instantly secured, to 
protect her from curious intrusion, and not until 
the last of the departing guests had left the door, 
was she relieved of her suspense. 
[To be continued.] 



AUTUMN TlIOUGflTS. 

BT MISS M. BEMICK. 

Pabsinq away with the leaves of the &11 ! 

O deeply the shadows lie 
O'er many a home where the reddening woods. 

Are glowing beneath the sky ; 
Where the sunsets red, and the golden fruits. 

And the soft still autumn air, 
Wake not a smile on the weary lips 

That are pale with grief and care, 

* I think of a home where the cedar and fir 

Make a green and pleasant shade. 
Where the last pale summer roses cling. 

And the fields are in green arrayed ; 
Of the shadowed room, and the anxious hearts 

That are sil^it watchers there, 
Of the fair young girl so pale and wan 

Who is passing away from their care. 

In vain spread the bloom of a distant land. 

In vain neath a foreign sky 
She sought for the glowing roses of health. 

Who has come to her home to die. 
With the falling leaf, and the drooping flower, 

And the hush of the wild bird's song ; 



0, noouming fHends ! from ^e shadowsof ear& 
She will pass to the sgini tiunmg. 

" They were with us here but a year agonc," 

We shall my round the evening hearth. 
As the long dull hoars pass slowly away, 

" They were with us here on the earth." 
Not dead, not lost, though the leaf laden winds 

Go by on their sobbing round. 
But up in the realms of the heavenly wofrld. 

Shall our absent and lost be ibund. 



CHRISTIANITY BECBrTED WITHOUT 
ACEXOWLEDGESENT. 

BT THE LATE BEV. BENKT BJlCOIf. 

I onLDED thee, though thou hast not known mt. 



As I read this passage of Scripture I thought 
how aptly it described the modern Deist, Vf ho re- 
joices in and uses the great victories which haw 
been accomplished by the might of christian 
Ideas, but who knows not that the girdle of 
strength has been the very Christianity of whidi 
he will know nothing woven in the loom of 
Christ. 

To the influence of the Gospel is to be attribu- 
ted that force and enlargedness of thought which 
is common to our times ; the method of reasoning 
that builds on facts ; the cheerful vievre of Na- 
ture ; the rational aspirations, and the confidence 
in immortality, notwithstanding we are so confi- 
dently told, that men do not need a supernatural 
revelation. They tell us they are satisfied with 
the Religion of Nature ; that enlightened reason 
gives them enough to guide and support them, 
from consciousness and history, observation, and 
experience, and they do not need a religion that 
makes such demands on faith as does Christiani- 
ty. But they are really unconscious of the 
source of most of the thoughts and ideas that sat- 
isfy them ; and while they think they irtand in 
their own strength as the disciples of self-reli- 
ance, — Christianity may say to them, as God 
said to Cyrus, ** I girded thee, though thou hast 
not known me." 

Here then is our subject, — The girdle nsed, 
but the Inventor, the Maker and the Giver not 
recognized ; — Christianity the spirit of life and 
strength, joy and hope in society, but not ac- 
knowledged and honored as it should be. Chris- 
tianity received without acknowledgement. 
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Tbe modem deiet meets as well girded. He 
abounds with philanthropic idens, generous 
thoughts, cheerful yiews of natural and moral 
e?il, and talks wisely and truthfully of the per- 
fectibility of society and of the immortality that 
awaits us when this mortal clothing shall hayo 
been put off. This accumulation of strength 
" girds the loins of his mind," and he stands be- 
fore us in the pride of intellectual conquest, to 
deny the Christianity which alone has giyen the 
materials out of which his beautiful girdle was 
woyen. The form, the beauty, the strength, the 
fitness and the ease of that girdle, proye this to 
be true. Ccntuf ies were consumed by sincere, 
studious and laborious minds, ten thousand fly- 
ing thoughts cross the light with shadows — and 
here and there we see a happy guess, a fortunate 
I surmise, a kindling as of the morning, but all 
was uncertainty and doubt ; and the moral wan- 
derings and spiritual experiments of unaided 
minds, are read in the light of Christianity, as 
we read the efforts of inyentiye genius that has 
seemed for ages to be at the door of the truth, 
but groping in blindness unsuccessfully for the 
handle. 

But allow, for one moment, that Philosophy 
has been sufficient ; allow the Christian in Plato; 
the sufficiency of the reyelation of consciousness ; 
giye all the Deist would haye granted him, and 
then oomee the pertinent question, What power 
was exerted by the Truth ? Look at all these ap- 
proximations to Christianity and then answer. 
What, with all the eloquence of the Grecian 
schools, the refinements of culture, and the aids 
of art, did these effect ? How did their words fall 
on the surrounding nations ? This is the great 
question. It points us to the glory of ideas as 
shown in things wrought out by them ; for where 
the Word is with' power, men and institutions 
will attest its might. Nothing is more maryel- 
lous than the little power which attended the 
teachings of wise men in ancient times who drank 
only at the streams of Philosophy. They tried 
to throw a finite girdle around the infinite which 
God alone could gird; beginning wrong, they 
ended in doubt or mysticism. From the blood 
of the martyrs of Philosophy sprang no mighty 
church of r^enerated minds ; and with all the 
aids of human learning, and with that eloquence 
that eycn now is a model of musical andenchant- 
mg utterance, the wisdom of man was powerless 
to affect the nations and to bring in amid the ele- 
ments of social being the spirit of true refinement 
and of a boundless beneyolence. What we say 
here is no matter of guess work* History, writ- 



ten and monumental, is open to us all. We can 
contrast men and Jesus, the institutions of the 
past and the present, the social questions that 
agitated the ancients and that haye demanded 
attention since Christ sat on the Mount and 
taught the Religion of Loye. The world has not 
been without its wise men, — its dreamers of 
glorious dreams, — its seers and its prophets. 
From their mountain tops they haye giyen the 
full sweep to their glass and haye seen what was 
hidden to the dwellers in the yalleys ; but only 
in the line that led to Jesus was eyer a prophet 
found to bid the soul open to the thought of that 
unity which Christ taught. There is something 
significant in the fact, that eyen the Hebrew 
prophets seem not to haye been penetrated with 
their message — the boundless scope of yision 
which it opened, but sang a song only to be in- 
terpreted when an angePs yoice had told its 
meaning, and a multitude of the heayenly host 
had breathed its burden. The highest glory of 
the best things under Paganism is that they were 
but a dream of Christianity ; the glory of the 
Hebrew religion is that it was a prophecy of the 
Gospel ; but to Christ belongs the unutterable 
honor of fulfilling the dream and accomplishing 
the prophecy. His is the world's girdle of 
strength, whether that fact is known or not. 

In order to do justice to Christianity in refer- 
ence to the claims of Deism, we must empty our 
minds of all that Christianity has taught us, and 
look on the teachings of Nature and reason as 
those looked who actually liyed and thought be- 
fore Jesus. We must sit down with the philos- 
ophers and sages, and see why it was that Stoi- 
cism seemed to wear the most charms where Epi- 
cureanism did not succeed in betraying the soul 
through the senses. We must go to the home of 
affluence and learning and fame where Cicero la- 
ments the death of a beloved daughter, and be- 
hold how powerless is philosophy and the best 
teachings of the highest efforts of unaided reason, 
and then we can read aright what Cicero really 
thought of Plato on immortality. We must see 
the fiounderings of the mightiest minds in the 
dark sea of mystery as they strove to get at the 
secrets of Nature ; and it would be well to be 
of tbe vast multitude rushing from Herculane- 
um and Pompeii, in the horrible light of Ve- 
suvius, into the fields ; the greatest minds among 
the whole of them imagining, (as the younger 
Pliny tells us,) that the world was on fire, the 
frame of all things sundering, and the doom-day 
of even the gods had come ! We must go about 
with our lantern of Philosophy in the night of 
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quefltioning, — not with Christianity the Sun 
of RighteouBnofls in the day of fixed truth, if 
we would know how to value the great light 
which Bprang up to those who sat in the region 
and shadow of death, and know the greatness of 
the gift of the girdle that strengthens the loins 
in the march and battle of life. 

But we cannot so empty our minds. We can- 
not get rid of the influence that Christianity has 
thrown around us. The strength which the gir- 
dle has imparted is in us. And this shows what 
are the divine claims of the Gospel. That which 
has so completely diffused iteelf-^that is really 
as another atmosphere — that has become a por^ 
tion of all life — that has entered into the very 
tissue of our thoughts and imaginings — which 
no advance of science can outrun, no discovery 
amid the ruins of the past can contradict, and 
which affords the best incentives for the greatest 
efforts for the future, must be in perfect harmony 
with the order of Nature. 

Though a special gift, the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity is by ordinary means ; and though mira- 
cles were in verity wrought to attest the claims 
of its Founder, to show his spirit, and to symbol- 
ize the power of his religion, yet no miracles were 
wrought on minds to induce them to receive those 
attesting miracles. Like as in Nature, — facts 
are given from God, and wonders draw our at- 
tention to these facts, but the interpreta-tion and 
the use lie with our minds. These miracles claim 
their place among facts — facts to be studied — 
facts with which philosophy has to do as much 
as with the moral meaning of any other series of 
facts in the whole circle of observation and his- 
tory. They have had their past in the weaving 
of the girdle by which Humanity is best girded. 
They have done a work for man. 

I will do nothing to lower the supernatural in 
Christianity that minds may receive it, but I 
would show that its true relations open a natural 
and powerful attraction. The stars are worth 
all our study and the labor of perfecting our tel- 
escopes. The miracles are not mere feats of power 
— astounding developements of a gifted mind — 
the touching of some unknown spring in nature, 
but they are revelations of spirit — of Christ's 
spirit, of God's spirit, of the spirit of the G<)Bpel, 
and just as rationally claim our attention as the 
stars, the earth, or the sea. In this light, and 
this is the only true light, — Christianity is it- 
self a miracle. By no law of progression or de- 
vclopement can its origin and rise be accounted 
for. The time and the place are against any 
such supposition ; and they who imagine that 



Christianity may be saved though the mimcleB 
may be discarded, see not that Christianity itself 
is to be ranked with the supernatural. It is a 
special revelation ; special in the time and place 
chosen for the Advent of the Redeemer ; special 
in the completeness of its teachings ; special in 
the freedom from all admixture of error ; special 
in that awful and beautiful Lifb which gave 
heavenly meaning, moral force, and spiritoal 
quickening energy to all doctrine and precept 
such as nothing else could give ; special in the 
attesting and illustrative miracles wrought as 
evidences of God being with its founder, and as 
exhibitions of the spirit and power of that relig- 
ion in the individual soul and in society. Cbria- 
tianity is no device of man. * It is the stretching 
forth of the hand of God by a direct interposition 
for the good of man. It is not progression ; it 
is not developement ; but it is Revelation. 

Jesus was fully aware that men would use his 
girdle, and deny whence it came. He came to 
his own, and his ovm received him not. Th« 
Apostles met with those who denied the Lord 
that bought them ; and while History attests 
that while men have often worked for Christ, 
while they thought they were destroying his re- 
ligion, so Christianity has wrought for men while 
they did not dream what was blessing them. 
Yes, and this warms our heart the more to the 
Gospel. We see in this fact a love that does not 
limit itself to saluting those who salute it, — 
which does good in the secrecy with which God 
works in nature, — which demands of us that 
we do good to those who persecute and despise 
us. It is like the rain *' that loves to come at 
night, to make you wonder in the mom what 
made the earth so bright." it is beautiful to 
think how many times, if we will, we may effect, 
more happily, good and righteous ends hj not 
letting our left hand know what our right hand 
doeth, than by any otiier method. It is a test of 
our benevolence, of our humility, to ace those 
whom we have girded act victoriously, notwith- 
standing they know not it was us who girded 
them. Jesus had a joy when he met those he 
had healed who knew him not ; and the philan- 
thropist, and the reformer, living his life and 
doing his work, is often cheered by seeing the 
progress of the cause he loves advancing, where 
if his name were given to the instrumentalities 
which he set in motion, they would be all reject- 
ed. And now all around us we see men sealous 
to perform the very offices which Christ introdu- 
ced, and exalting their benevolence as better than 
Christianity, when from no other source tliAn the 
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Gospel could they derive the ideas that have 
quickened them. And what is the most singular 
of all, is to see men girded by Christianity for 
the battle of Human Rights against tyranny and 
might, and yet, at, times, laying down their 
weapons in this righteous cause to ridicule and 
despise and oppose Christianity. To some of 
these champions of the masses, whose words were 
instruments of power against error and wrong, 
Christianity may well say, ** I girded thee, 
though tiboa hast not known me ; all thy real 
victories are mine.*' I would detract nothing 
fifom the good intentions and benevolent words 
of the many associations of the present day ; but 
I daim the spirit, the idea that vitalizes then as 
the gift of my Master. 



SINGL^G ELIIE. 

BT LILLY WATEBS. 

XTp and down the grassy wayside, 
With the May-blooms all around. 

Goes the little maiden Ellie, 
With the laughing sunshine crown'd. 

Soft her soul to musie flowcth. 

Hushing babyhood to rest. 
As the forest bird at evening 

Sings beside her fledglings* nest. 

• Very fear life's vista seemeth, 

While its hedgerows, green and bright. 
Not a rankling thorn disoloseth ; 
All are hid 'neath blossoms white. 

Walk so, pretty dark-eyed maiden, 
All adown the narrow path,* 

That thy garments be unharmed — 
Thine the crown that virtue hath. 

E'er as now, the weary huHhing, 
With thy song of ** Happy Land," 

Till thy soul shall sinless enter. 
Swelling there the angel "band." 

Hari/ard, Conn. 



AUTUMiNAl STiBS. 



BT BBV. DAT K. LBB. 



We opened the week this morning with sights 
and pleasures which put the amusements of prin- 
ces in the shade. We rose at one and again at 
half past three, and saw the autumnal stars. 
We reviewed the circuit of the heavens, prolong- 
ed the enjoyment till six in the morning, and left 
Jupiter, Venus and the moon still shining in the 
sky. We wonjered how many of all the millions 
of mankind still slumbered in their beds, and how 
few were out to witness these splendid shows of 
God. We would warrant any person of common 
intelligence, that in three hour's observation re- 
peated for a dozen night«and mornings, he might 
call every star of first magnitude by name ; rec- 
ognize all the visible planets ; locate every con- 
stellation of note ; trace the pjith of the ecliptic ; 
buckle the bright girdle of the zodiac, with a 
brace of starry clusters ; undei*6tand the appa- 
rent revolution of all the stars around the pole ; 
find a dozen noted nebulae ; get a scale of dis- 
tances to measure the heavens by the eye, from a 
space of 4 minutes to 130 degrees ; andjeam a 
score of splendid historic facts relating to the 
stars ; and yet we have met a hundred persons of 
culture in ** our first society," who confessed they 
did not know a single star by-name. 

We were looking at Saturn one night through 
a telescope, when a proud lady tripped along and 
turning her bright eyes to the south, exclaimed, 
" Ilow magnificent Venus appears !" Venus had 
set in the West an hour before, and she was gaz- 
ing at Sirius ! A gentleman of culture once ask- 
ed us if we were not mistaken when we spoke of 
a planet Uranus, which he called by the obsolete 
name of Georgium Sidus. We knew a minister 
who gave a lecture to the young on astronomy, 
in which he said, ** Why my friends, there are 
some stars in the heavens that are sixty thousand 
miles from the earth, astounding as it appears to 
you !" 

But notwithstanding the popular ignorance on 
this subject, we suppose the sUirs will continue to 
shine in all their marvellous beauty, and still the 
sluggard will say, " Yet a little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep.'* 

We opened the week this morning with a royal 
entertainment. The atmosphere was transparent 
as a crystal of selenite, and the heavens flashed 
and sparkled with light. We saw eight stars 
distinctly by the naked eye in the Pleiades, and 
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the nebolse and galaxy seemed almost melting in- 
to stars; We saw Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Venus 
and the moon in the ecliptic, and Regains ran- 
ging into the same line. We viewed the constel- 
lations with a new and special delight, observed 
the various colors of the stars to be unusually 
distinct and brilliant, and thought for the hun- 
dredth time, how Hogarth's Line of Beauty, 
which is a grand law in art, and which runs 
through the earth, from acorns and pebbles, and 
the trunks and crowns of trees, to the domes of 
the hills and mountains, is also repeated in the 
concave of the heavens, in the circles of the sun 
and moon, in the disks of stars and planets, in 
segments and crowns formed by stellar clusters, 
in the arch of the rainbow and the orbits of 
worlds. 

But after beholding the glory of God, which 
the heavens reveal, and reflecting on the powers, 
magnitudes, distances, durations which their 
grand geometry expresses, what interests us most 
is the unity of mind of which the stars are medi- 
ums, and the splendid associations of history and 
poetry which they summon before the soul. 

The name ♦* Ursa Major" is without meaning 
to millions, but how inspiring are the thoughts 
it suggests to a scholar's mind ! Omitting other 
facts, he remembers that American Indians and 
the earliest Arabs of Asia have called that con- 
stellation the Great Bear ; and as it presents not 
the first outline of this creature, the fact indicates 
that our Indians came from Asia, whence they 
brought the name, or else that it was brought to 
them from Asia in an ancient day. The names 
** Castor and Pollux" are fiill of meaning when 
we know their fable, and remember that Virgil 
sang of these stars, and called them by their 
names before Christ was born, and that *< Castor 
and Pollux" were painted on the ship in which 
St. Paul embarked for Rome. The name of " Si- 
rius" grows eloquent when we are informed that 
the star was a joyful messenger to the Egyptians, 
and told them when the Nile would overflow ; 
that it shines in Greek poetry ; that it was fiery 
red 2,000 years ago, while now it is pale white ; 
that it was named by Aratus in the poem on the 
heavens which was quoted by St. Paul in his 
•speech at Athens ; that it is larger than fourteen 
8un8,Tind when Herschel was reviewing the heav- 
ens it rose like the morning sun in the field of his 
telescope, and forced his dazzled eye from the 
glass. Lyra assumes new interest when we are 
told that she will be the pole star in 13,000 
years ; that her light to us is 180,000,000 times 
less than that of our sun, and yet the laws of 



vision are so adjusted to her beams, if a mil- 
lion of persons were viewing her at the same mo- 
ment, she would give each a distinct picture of 
her beauty, as if no one else enjoyed the sight. 

The Pleiades, Orion, Arcturus,, are associated 
with the grandest melodies that ever -poets eang* 
Washington Irving tells us in prose-poetry how 
they inspired him as he saw them shining on the 
distant prairies of the West, and the mind that 
surveys them kindles with a new inspiration to- 
night, as he remembers these were the stars the 
Almighty counted off to Job 4,000 years ago in 
the most subline question that was ever coached 
in human speech — '* Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Ori- 
on ? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his 
seasons ? Or canst thou guide Arcturus with his 
suns?" 

A week ago Venus and Mars rose together, and 
it was easy to fancy they were two young lovers 
tripping forth hand in hand upon the bright 
ecliptic, to a feast among the stars. Now Venas 
is several degrees below Mars in the morning, 
and is rapidly returning to her station as an eve- 
ning star. This morning at fiye^ a delicate haze 
like a fine gauze veil was hung over the sky, 
while the large stars and planets shown through 
them like pearls. Unseen hands shifted the shin- 
ing panorama ; the mist was soon condensed, 
and dappled, and arranged in draperies of silver 
and purple hue ; while a shimmering rainbow 
encircled the moon. Then a canopy was formed 
for Venus, as if she was queen of heaven, and the 
curtains of a fair pavilion, tinted with the ame- 
thyst, hyacinth, opal and topaz, flowed away be- 
hind her, and ended in soft wings, which the ris- 
ing sun gilded with burning gold. Was not this 
a sight to call sluggards from their sleep ? Was 
not this like that first glorious dawn, << wh«i the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy?"* The words of a dozen 
poets contended for our lips. We thought of 
Thompson's description of the " dappled east." 
We thought of this passage in the ** Princess :" 

** Mom, in the white wake of the morning star. 
Came furrowing aU the orient into gold.'* 

We remembered that the Greek poets called Ve- 
nus Phosphor when an evening, and Hesperus 
when a morning star, and these words occurred 
to our mind : 

" Next ^lercury, Venus runs her larger round. 
With softer beams and milder glory crowned ; 
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Friend to mftukind, she glitters from afkr» 
Now the bright evenings now the morning star. 
From realms remote she darts her pleasing ray. 
Now leading on, now olofi»iug up the- day ; 
Called Phosphor^ when her morning beam she 

yidds. 
And Hesperus when her ray the CTening gads." 

Bat as Venus is retaming to Umt bright emi- 
nenoe where she will shine between the night and 
the morning, (like some high soul between earth 
and hearen, at death,) we closed the view with 
the words of Tennyson : — 

** Bright Phosphor, ftresher for the night. 
By thee the world's great work is heard 
Beginning, and the wakeftil bird ; 
Behind thee comes the greater light 

The market boat is on the stream, 
And voices hail it from the brink ; 
Thon hear'st the village hammer clink. 

And seeat the moving of the team. 

Sweet Hesper^Phosphor^ double vame 
For what U one, the first y thelaU, 

Thou, like my present and mj pastt 

Thy place is changed, thou art the same^ 

[Com. 
Oct. 12, 1867. 



PAITH. 

BT ULLT WATBIS. 

Wk monm the transient blossoms. 
The firagranoe that they fling. 

But straightway are we solaced 
By thoughts of fruit they bring. 

When fWnn our own loved home-tree. 
We see heart-blossoms fUl, 

For an immortal heritage, 
We*ll look beyond the pall ! 
Hartfordy Conn. 



GRANDPPAi'g DARLINGS. 

BT MRS. OABOUNE A. SOCLE. 

LiTTLS LiLLiE sat OB the rug before the blazing 
grate, watching the brilliant flames that silently 
curled about the fresh lumps of shining coal, 
which old Jack had just thrown on, and appar- 
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ently pondering some weighty matter, for the lit- 
tle curly bead never moved enough to even rip- 
ple a single one of the many golden ringlets that 
streamed quite to her waist. Still and statu- 
esque as the marble baby on the mantel, she sat 
there, and her grandpapa could not but wonder 
what had come over the child all at once, for she 
was usually a little dancing, harum-scarum bit 
of humanity, brimful of fun and mischief, now 
sitting down to read with his glasses perched upon 
her tiny nose, then dressing kitty up in grandma^s 
second best cap, demurely taking snuff like the 
old doctor and then catechising her poodle with 
the same nasal twang that was so annoying in 
the old minister, — and yet withal so kind heart- 
ed and so loving, so sorry for one's tears and so 
happy to see others glad, that every one dearly 
loved the little orphan, even while they berated 
her and called her a plague and a witch. To her 
face, the servants sometimes wished }ier a hun- 
dred miles off ; behind her back, they said to one 
another, what att angel-ehild she is — so like her 
dead mother too. 

<' Well, little pun," said Mr. Eldoze at length, 
«* what is it?" 

«< What is what, grandpa?" 

*' That you are thinking of, darling. Say 
Lillie," and be q)oke very tenderly, for as the 
fair little face was turned toward him, be saw it 
was streaming with tears. '* Tell grandpa, 
dear," and the old man opened his arms and ex- 
tended his hands. 

Seated upon his knee,*her smooth rosy oheek 
resting against his brown and wrinkled one, she 
said, amidst many sobs, '' I was thinking of the 
poor little beggar boy that I saw in the kitchen 
this morning. He was crying so hard, for his 
feet were bare, only think, bare, and it is most 
Christmas and snow on the ground and hie clothes 
were so little they hardly covered him, and he 
had no mittens and only a straw hat and that had 
no rim and he was hungry too. He said he 
badnH eat any thing since Saturday night and 
then only a crust. Only think, and to-day is 
Tuesday ; and his father was lost on the sea, and 
his poor mother was sick and had no fire and no 
bed and no doctor, and he was afraid she would 
die and then he'd be all alone. Wasn't it pitj- 
ful, grandpapa?" 

** Aye, darling," and he drew the wee form 
yet closer to his heart, for a wild gust of wind at 
that moment shook the casements and he inyol- 
untarily shielded her from the wintry blast which 
emed striving to enter there. ** But what Ic- 
come of him?" 
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** 0, Ohloe gave'him some bread and butter 
and some cold meat and let him warm his feet 
and hands.'' 

«« But what did you do, Lillie r ' 
** You won't be cross, grandpapa," looking 
wistfully into his face. 
*' No, darling." 

<* Well, Ohloe had put up my dinner, some nice 
sandwiches and a piece of mince pie and some 
sponge cake and two big red apples. It was 
most school time, but I waited till he went out 
the kitchen door ; then I run up stairs and down 
the front steps and gave it all to him, only telling 
him he must be sure to give the sponge cake to 
his mother and try and get some chips and make 
8' little fire and roast the apples, for roasted ap- 
ples were good for sick folks." 
** And what did you do for any dinner ?" 
'* O, I went without, for I thought I could 
stand it to go one meal without eating, if h^ 
oould live two days." 

'* And that's what made ftiis little puss so 
hungry at tea-time. Grandmamma thought you 
had swallowed a tape-worm." 

*^ Yes, grandpapa and if I was so hungry, just 
going without one meal, how kwfiil hungry that 
poor little fellow must have been, going without 
six. 0, I am so glad I ain't poor, ain't you ?" 

<< Yes, indeed, darling. But was that all you 
did, dear?" 

She blurfied and hung her curly head a mo- 
ment. Then lifting it^ she looked bravely in his 
fiice and said in a low sweet whisper, <* no grand- 
papa, for I gave him all the money I have been 
saving these four weeks to get you and grand- 
mamma some Christmas gifts, and I told him to 
buy some medicine for his mother and some shoes 
for his feet and some mittens for his poor chapped 
hands." 

" And what will we do, now, poor grandmam- 
ma and I — no presents for Christmas." And he 
pretended to cry. 

** But what could I do, grandpnpa ! He look- 
ed so pitiful there, his little red feet right' in the 
snow and then his mother — so sick — " And 
great tears, real tears rippled fVom the bright 
blue eyes. 

•* Don't cry, little dear. Grandpapa is glad 
to hear what you did. But he never before 
thought that your little fun-loving soul had so 
much of the Christ-child's in it. I believe you'll 
yet make a good woman." 

** I am going to try to be one and I don't 
mean to laugh any more if I can possibly help 



it," and she drew her little round &ce down as 
long as she could. 

** Don't darling," said her grandpapa, shaking 
his sides at the comical sight, <* don't look so. 
Good women should wear ever a bright cheerful 
look ; yes, laugh, when their hearts feel like it.'* 
** 0, I am so glad, for that's the one reason 
I never could bear to try to be good. I thoagbt 
I had got to be crying forever or else keeping my 
mouth all in a brim. But grandpapa, won't yoa 
go see that little boy's mother. lie showed me 
the street where he lives." 

** Yes, darling, to-morrow, and if you can re- 
member the name and the number, you may tell 
Chloe to put up a basket of victuals and haye 
Jack carry it to-night. I am too old to stand 
these cold blasts or I'd go with it myself." 

<• But I am so young and so strong, grandpapa* 
and it ain't a hit colder to-night than it was to- 
day going to school, mayn't 1 go with him. It 
'11 do them more good to see me, than just nobod j 
but an old black man, 'cause grandpapa, they 
ain't common beggars. Do say I may go." 

*< Well, go then, little puss. But mind and 
vrrap up well." 

And out into the cold and wind and storm, fcft 
the snow was now drifting down, went the heroic 
little child, leading Jack up this street and down 
that and into this narrow lane and away up thia 
dark alley and down these crumbling steps and 
into that chilly cellar, lighted only by the glow 
of a tiny chip fire. 

" Don't be afraid, Eddie. It's I. I told you 
I would come if they'd let me," said she in her 
sweetest tones, as she pushed open the door. 

How like an angel voice it sounded to the sick 
mother and her fatherless boy and how like an 
angel the little creature seemed, as Jack haying 
lighted one of the candles he had brought and 
stuck it in the neck of an old black bottle, their 
poor apology for a candlestick, she took the 
snowy napkins from the basket and rcyealed to 
their eyes, an ample loaf of bread, generous 
slices of cold ham, half a roast chicken, some del- 
icate tarts and cake, some nourishing jellies and 
a bottle of spiced wine. 

** Bless you, little girl," murmured the white 
lips of the woman, as Lillie, having poured out 
some of the Madeira, brought it to the straw 
pallet and begged her to drink it. ♦* Bless you ; 
it is food more than medicine I need, and kind 
words more than all, for my lot has been very 
hard so far." 

" Well, don't worry any more to-night ; eat 
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Boae jell^ and cake and sleep all you can, and 
to-morrow my grandpa '11 come and see you, and 
I know then you'll be glad, for he's rich and not 
a bit stingy either. He'll take care of you both. 
Good night." And she kiased the pole cheek 
and went home. 

• * * • * 

Christmas morning came. A beautiful one it 
was too, the clear frosty air sparkling with bril- 
liant sunbeams, while all things on earth with 
their pure fleece-like drapery, for the soft white 
snow had been gently falling all the night before, 
seemed to say, behold the Lamb of God that ta- 
keth away the sin of the world. 

But the beauty and the brightness of the morn- 
ing seemed to bring no joy to the heart of little 
Liliie as she stood before her chamber window, 
idly scratching away the glittering frost- pictures 
which encased them, for tears stood in her eyes, 
while her little cold cheeks were damp and sorry- 
looking too. The poor little dear was indeed sad 
and out of spirits, for the new white stockings 
she had so carefully pinned to the mantel just 
before she said her evening prayer, hung there 
BOW as empty as when she took them from her 
drawer. Not a single toy, not one new book, not 
one paper of sugar-plums, not even one pretty 
dime to show her little playmates ; she too, to 
whom ever before the Ohrist^hild had been so 
bountiful ! 0, it was no wonder she cried there 
in the cold. And yet, if you had questioned her, 
she would have said and truly, that her empty 
stockings were not her saddest trouble, her most 
grievous disappointment. ' She had hurried home 
ftrom school the afternoon before, confident she 
should find Eddie, the little beggar-boy, snugly 
I ensconced in her own tidy rocking chair, while 
in luxurious ease upon the velvet cushions of the 
sofa rested his pale, sick mother. Instead of 
which, when she bounded into the parlor, she saw 
only grandma half asleep over her knitting work 
and grandpa nodding over his paper. 

Impatiently, putting up her lips for the accus- 
tomed kiss, she said ** where are they ; didn't you 
go to see them?" 

- " Who, LUlie," flid Mr. fildore, nibbing his 
sleepy eyes. 

" Why, those poor folks ; that little beggar 
boy and his mother." 

*' 0, yes, I went to see them this morning." 

*< Well, and didn't you do something^r them?" 

And the heart of the little girl went pit-a-pat, 
and so fast, too, that the bright blood mounted 
into her cheeks, giving it a strangely eager flush. 

'* I made them a good fire, and that was all I 



thought they needed just then ;" and taking off 
his glasses, he gathered up his cane and gloves 
and left the room. ^^ 

Very sad were Lillie's reveries as she knelt on 
the rug that Christmas eve and thought of £ddie 
and his sick mother in their oold, dreary home, 
and her last thoughts when she went to bed were 
aboQt them, and the only comfort she had was 
the thought that she would divide with the beg- 
gar-boy all the pretty things she should find on 
the morrow in her stocking, *' and now they are 
empty," and as she said so, she wept again. 

Tinkle, tinkle went the first bell. Wiping 
away her tears, she went into the bath-room and 
washed and rubbed away at her red eyes and blue 
lips and cold cheeks and hands, and then hurried 
on her clothes and mn down into the paries, 
saying in a voice that frniUessly strove to be 
cheerful, '< merry Christmas, merry Christmas." 

But what makes those tiny feet dance so gaily 
now, and why are those tiny hands too clapped 
together again and again, and why does she 
laugh and sing and talk all in one breath ? Why! 

There, upon the sofi», robed in a rich ehints 
morning dress, reclines the pale mother of Eddie, 
while in a little n^w chair, the very mate of her 
own soft cushioned one, sits Eddie himself, dret* 
Bed in new clothes from head to foot. 

And now grandpa takes her hands and leading 
her to the stranger lady says, *< Here, darling, 
is one Christmas gift. You have often wished 
for a mother, Liliie. Accept now in the stead 
of that gentle one who died when yon were a 
babe, this lady, Mrs. Ellis, your mother's dear- 
est school-friend and the daughter of one vrhom I 
loved as I would a brother ;" and he wiped his 
eyes. Very tenderly did the new friend press the 
little curly head to her heart, and many and 
beautiful were the benedictions she showered up- 
on the new daughter, calling her in solemn and 
impressive tones, the little Christ-child of that 
Christmas day. 

'< And here," said grandpa, placing Lillie's 
hands in those of Eddie's, is a brother for yon 
too ; you have always longed for one. And now, 
with these two gifts, will you, think, go back 
into your chamber and stand by the window and 
cry?" 

** you're so good, so very good, I don't be- 
lieve I shall ever cry again." 

A merry day they had, all of them, old and 
young, for Mr. and Mrs. Eldore were happy in 
the good deed they had done, and Mrs. Ellis was 
only too thankful and blessed in being the recip- 
ient of their kindness, while the children, closet- 
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ed in Lillie's play room, were joyous over her 
last year's toys and books, which to Eddie seem- 
ed beauteousA gifts from fairy land. And 
when after tea, at the tinkle of a little silver- 
toned bell, grandpa led them into the library and 
showed to their wondering eyes, a Christmas 
tree, brilliant with lighted tapers and gorgeous 
with fruits, flowers and playthings, they envied 
no prince or princess royal, for their joy seemed 
almost too great'for their little hearts to hold. 

*' Grandpapa's darlings," said the old mnn, 
tenderly, as, two hours later they kneeled before 
him on the rug before the parlor grate. " God 
bless yon both, and may you ever be as happy as 
to-day." *• 



** Edward," and the pale, tearful face of the 
maiden fookcd up to the dark eyes bent so lov- 
ingly upon her ; ** you must not ask it. That I 
love you better than life, that I have loved you 
ever since we played together on that Christmas 
morning, yoa know full well. I could die for 
you did I think thence to increase your joys, but 
I cannot sacrifice my duty even to you. My dear 
grandparents have the first claim on my heart. 
While they live, I must live with them." 

"But, Lillie, they are so aged, so infirm; deaf, 
blind, the one bed-ridden, the other a paralytic, 
"why should you longer waste the best of your 
young life upon them ; waste it, 1 say, for a hired 
nurse can do all for them you can, since they 
can neither appreciate your kindness nor give 
back your affection." 

** Edward ; they took me from my dead moth- 
er when I was too young to know or care wheth- 
er the hand of love or the hand boughtcn for 
gold, cared for me ; when I could neither look or 
speak my thanks if I had felt them ; — shj^ll I 
do less for them^ than they for me? No, Ed- 
ward. Even if your gentle mother were yet here 
on earth to be with and bless them with her care, 
I should feel it my duty to stay and aid her. 
How much more should I stay, now that she has 
gone. Leave them with hired nurses, when they 
BO tenderly cared for me when I was a babe, a 
child, a maiden ! No, I cannot. I should des- 
pise myself and you would soon cease to love me 
too, for an ungrateful daughter could never be a 
faithful wife." 

" And I must then gb to Italy alone ; go and 
leave you for five long years ! Is it so, Lillie !" 

Tears streamed down her cheeks and her heart 
Bobbed wildly. But bravely she wiped off the one 



and choked the plaintive cries of the other and 
said in her own low, sweet tones, <• Yes, Edward, 
yoa must." 

" And do I owe no duties to grandpa and 
grandma, Eldore," exclaimed he with panrioBate 
emphasis. ** Who took me, a beggar boy, from 
a hovel and fed, and clothed and cared for me till 
I was grown to manhood. Aye, more, who nur- 
tared my artist- soul till it had strength and pow- 
er to portray its glorious imaginings on eanvaas 
and who now opens to me with his gold, the sta- 
dios of Rome and Florence. If duty bids yoa 
stay, does it not with yet firmer tones bid me? 
If you, his child by blood should blend lifi&'s 
morning vrith their evening days, should not I, 
their child by kindness ? Aye, Lillie and darlii^, 
know that I but asked you to go with me, to test 
the fullness and the glory of your womanhood. 
We will both stay ; we will watch them as they 
did us, and when their life is spent, wfcen we have 
closed their eyes and folded their hands above 
their dear kind hearts, and lain them beside our 
mothers, then we will go together. Shall it not 
be 80?" And he kissed her lips. 

And they both did as he had said, and for 
three long years bore not only patiently, bofr 
kindly and tenderly with all the qaerulouaness 
and helplessness of that second childhood whieh 
made so tedious the decline of life to those aged 
ones, never leaving any of the sacred oflices of 
love to hireling hands. And when at the last 
hour, after days of delirium, the grandmother's 
full mind seemed restored for an instant and she 
thanked them for their gentle care and . blessed 
them, a peace and joy which nothing could ever 
mar settled upon those two young hearts. And 
when a month later, the grandfather lay upon 
his death-bed and revived for an hour from the 
stupor into whieh feebleness had thrown him so 
many days and bade them draw near him and 
give him their right hands and folding the two 
together, called upon the gray-haired minister 
who knelt beside his q^ch, to make them one 

and when wedded, he said, " God bless you 

both, my darlings, you have made life beautiful 
to me and death easy" -^- then Edward and 
Lillie Ellis, husband and wife, felt that their 
life-union was a consecrated one and in the sol- 
emn gladness of that hour, fiDrgot their weary 
years of toil, and as they looked upon the still, 
white facegfrom whose now breathless lips, their 
blessing came, remembered only that they two 
were his, Grandpapa's darlings. 
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The last ftntanm month has again eonw roand. At 
tiie southern windows, wha« the gorgeonsly dreeaed 
trees ware in the sonlight, making a perpetnal merry 
dance upon theonrtains and carpet, and ^e doiy eat 
lies opon the coahion, the Tery piotvre of warmth and 
oomfiirt, we can almost forget that the summer time 
has indeed passed, and that ih» season of the singing 
birds is over. But at .the northern window, where 
our desk stands, four slender trees ftiriously wave 
their almost leafless branches, as if trying to beat off 
the oold winds, and keep themselves warm by constant 
exercise. These trees were watched by us in the ear- 
ly spring-time, when their buds had just begun to 
swell, as harbingers of all pleasant and lovely things; 
and in the summer time the constant gentle patter of 
their thick broad leaves often cheated us, especially 
in the night hours, into the belief that a wished for 
shower was &11ing upon our thirsty garden plats. 
But Mack, leafless, and swaying in the wind they 
now stand, without a bird resting on thor branches, 
and only a few forlorn hens with feathers blown aide- 
ways — looking for all the world as if in imminent 
danger of a sadden wreck, — pecking the dry leaves 
at their roots. But the trees have done their annual 
work, and so has the summer-time. They have both 
fdl&Ued the promises of Spring, and renewed within 
us the old lesson of trust, that our timid hearts need 
to have repeated every year, and they have filled us 
with images of beauty for the dreary winter days. 

As we look upon these trees tenderly for what they 
have been to us, we thiok of the tourists who have 
been to and fro over the country during the past sea- 
son, and the pictures they have secured in memory's 
halls to be unrolled by the fireside and the cheerful 
evening lamp. And yet, only as the traveller is in 
sympathy with Nature, does she ftimish him with 
pictures for the chambers of thought Some go from 
mountains, water-Mis, and the innumerable scenes 
scattered all over this glorious earth, without taking 
one picture with them ; for no soul looks out from 
their eyes, and nati^has no gifts for eyes that lack 
soul lustre. ' 

We sat beside two friends not long since, who had 
travelled over many a fiunous spot in the old world ; 
and we saw the Alps and the Rhine, old castles and 
cathedrals, and heard the chant of organs and the fall 
of waters as they talked with us of the things they 
hod seen and heard. And these were genuine lovers 
of the beautiful. They had seen the world, and its 
maps were no longer flat surfSsMses, as they will ever 
remain to mere pleasure seekers, but diversified with 



mountains and valleys and peopled with living men 
and women. «« The light of the body is the eye." 
And recalling a Sabbath lesson we are reminded here 
of what our Commentary says of that passage and its 
ooflneotion. «* A good eye, to the Jews, is the same 
as a covetous mind. When the eye is tingle, that is, 
clear, in health, and steadily directed to one object, 
the vision is perfect, and all necessary light ez\joyed. 
But if it be evil, that is, diseased, or clouded, or if it 
be rapidly turned fh)m object to object, and fixed 
steadily on none, no useful light is obtained." And 
these states of the eye have an application to our sub- 
ject as well as to spiritual things, for all beauty, to 
accomplish its divine mission, must be spiritually dis- 
cerned. 



And as we have been ^>eaking of the outer world, 
that is only glorified by the light within us, and its 
beauty only retain^ by the loving eye and heart, let 
us here chronicle something that is better than the 
memory of a summer tour, or the most exquisite scene, 
— something thut took us to the mountains of thought 
and made us feel for awhile that we stood in the ves- 
tibule of the heavenly oourts. We allude to the occa- 
sion that many will remember, we know, with like en- 
thusiasm, — the three Convention days at Providence; 
and if we speak in never so glowing word^ of that sea- 
son of refreshing, we shall not be called an enthusi- 
ast by those who then went with us. , 

In the quiet of our homes, and amid the routine of 
daily cares, we think over those three golden Septem- 
ber days, when with one mind and one heart those of 
like precious feith ** held sweet counsel together and 
walked to the house of God in company," and firom 
the words to which they daily listened, felt the bless- 
ed assurance that the fidth to which they hod clung 
through evil and good report, was leading them up 
serener and loftier heights than ever before, — such 
heights as had been foretold by some whose clearer 
spiritual vision had comprehended its whole beauty. 
We shall not soon forget that opening sermon, its com- 
plete adaptedness to the occasion, unfolding as it did 
the finest and most spiritual results of a life attuned 
to Christ, and convincing the hearer that the Gospel 
was not sent to save us from perdition, or to secure us 
a passport to heaven, but to create a heaven in tlie 
soul ; that the sect that believed most, loved most, 
worked most in the spiritual cause of Christ, was most 
entitled to the Christian name, and that believers 
were charged with a holy errand to their fellow men> 
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to win them from the highways and by-ways of life to 
the joys of the Master's kingdom. 

That sermon was the key-note of the Conventiop. ; 
and they who went to their homes after those three 
happy days, touched with the spirit that was poured 
upon them, must henceforth live more as they pray. 

Some one has remarked that there was one thing 
wanting to complete the happiness of the occasion, — 
an opportunity fi)r friends to meet friends as they 
could not in the crowded churches and during the 
short and hurried intermissions. To us the memory 
of those we saw is somewhat like the fig^ures in a moy- 
ing panorama ; and it is a disappointment only to Idbk 
into the fiice of a friend, when we are near enough to 
clasp hands and listen to their voices ; and a greater 
disappointment still, to know they have been near us 
for several days, and yet we could not get one sight 
of them. But we would not suggest one improve- 
ment, for we do not suppose, that, as mortals, we 
should expect any more happiness than was croifded 
into those three bright, clear, cool September days. 



Some one has said that more women die from the 
want of love than from love. Hear what the "Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table" — the witty and genial 
Dr. 0. W. Holmes — says of such : — 

«* For that great procession of the imLOVBD, who 
not only wear the crown of thorns, but must hide it 
under the locks of brown or gray, — under the snowy 
cap or chilling turban, — hide it even from them- 
selves, — perhaps never know they wear it, though it 
kills them, — there is no depth of tenderness in my 
nature ^hat Pity has not sounded. Somewhere, — 
somewhere, — love is in store for them, the universe 
must not be allowed to fool them so cruelly. What 
infinite pathos in the small, half unconscious artifices 
by which unattractive young persons seek to recom- 
mend themselves to the favor of those towards whom 
our dear sisters, the unloved, like the rest, are im- 
pelled by their God-given instincts ! 

Read what the singing-women — one to t^ thousand 
of the suflfering women — tell us, and think of the 
griefe that die unspoken ! Nature is in earnest when 
she makes a woman ; and tiiere are women enough 
lying in the next church-yard with very common place 
blue slate-stones at their head and foet, for whom it 
was just OS true that * all sounds of life assumed one 
tone of love,' as for Letitia Landon, of whom Elixa- 
beth Browning said it ; but sho could give words to 
her grief, and they could not Will you henir a few 
stanzas of mine? 

THE VOICELESS. 

We count the broken lyres that rest 
« 'Where the sweet wailing singers slumber, — 
But o'er their silent sister's breast 
The wild flowers who will stoop to number ? 



A few can touch the magic string. 
And noisy Fame is proud to win them ; — 

Alas for those that never sing. 

But die with all their music in themJ 

Nay, grieve not for the dead alone 

Whose song has told their hearts' sad story, — 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known 

The cross without the crown of glory ! 
Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 

O'er Sappho's memoiy haunted billow. 
But where ^e glistening night-dews weep 

On nameless sorrow's church-yard pillow. 

hearts that break and give no sign 

Save whitening lip and fading tresses. 
Till Death pours out his cordial wine. 

Slow-dropped from Misery's crushing presses,— 
If singing breath or echoing chord 

To every hidden pang were given. 
What endless melodies were poured, 

As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven !'* 



The Divine Ownership of Man. 

We have received in pamphlet form, a Sermon, rich 
in consolation, bearing the above title, and also an 
Obituary of the young man whose departure it com- 
memorates ; both written by the Rev. J. H. Farhs- 
woRTH, of Rockport The Obituary we transfer to 
our pages to perpetuate the memory of a good young 
man. 

** In Rockport, September 2, after a protracted ill- 
ness, Mr. James B. Colburn, aged 26 years, 4 mos. 
He was the only child of Beniah Colbum, Esq., and 
breathed his last in the home of his early life. In 
childhood he^nhcrited a delicate physical constitatioii, 
and never experienced the vigor of complete health. 
Thrice he sought the softer climate of the Carolinas, 
and again the temperature of Baltimore, but Death 
would not thus be cheated of his victim. Through 
the long months of debility, privation and pain, he 
never murmured, but was patient, considerate and 
affectionate, desiring above all things to give his be- 
loved parents no unnecessary trouble or anxiety. 
When the spell of death began to settle upon him, he 
exclaimed to his parents, * I am dying ! Good bye ! 
good bye all !' And he foil asleep in Jesus, ealmly 
as the little child 'in its motheA arms. Good bye ! 
gentle spirit, till the loved ones and all God's flunHy 
come up to dwell with thee. The fttneral was attend- 
ed by the writer, on Sunday, 8^>tember 6, when a 
large concourse of relatives and friends, and of the 
community at large, testified their respect and sym- 
pathy. Not often have we witnessed so afieoting a 
scene, and that boautiftil Sabbath will be hallowed 
especially in many warm memories. We cast our 
flowers and evergreens upon hiscoflto in its lowly 
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reding place, and then returned to our homes, to en- 
ter- renewedlj upon the duties of life. May the rich- 
est oonsolatioDs of the Gospel in which they belteTe, 
be showered upon the bereaved parents, the afflicted 
rebtires, Ijpth near and {at away, whose lore for him 
was second only to that of the &ther and mother, and 
upon all who m9um.'* 

Sir Walter Raleiffh and his Time. With other 
Papers. By Charles Kingsley. Author of 
HvpatiB, Two Years Ago, Ac. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 

This book is a collection of articles written origi- 
nally fyr the English Reviews, and consists of reviews 
of books, criticisms upon authors, four lectures, and 
(me or two lighter articles. 

Kingsley's style is peculiarly his own, strong, 
terse and earnest, and often broken into short, pithy 
sentences. It lacks' the easy flow of Macauley, and, 
we thmk, is not on the whole as generally pleasing, 
especially in this style of writing. Macauley invests 
his character with all the interest of a hero of a nov- 
el, follows him through all his vicissitudes and chan- 
ges, and the reader is borne along in the easy, grace- 
ful flow of the words, forgetful entirely of the hand 
that leads him, or the interest excited by the scenes 
and persons with which he is brought in contact. 

Kingsley, much as he may mterest us, does not do 
this ; no matter where he carries you, you all the 
thne feel his personality, you feel the pressure of the 
hand that is leading you. As when in looking on a 
pnnorama, beside the interest felt in the moving pic- 
tare, your attention is every now and then attracted 
by scHnethIng peculiar and striking m the person whe 
is illustrating. * 

For instanoe, in the article on Walter Raleigh and 
bis tfane ; he not only makes us acquainted with Ra- 
leigh and Queen Elisabeth, and all the worthies of 
that age, but also with Kingsley himself; for he 
stands out boldly and defends the good Queen against 
Ae animadversions of her enemies, and tells us that 
Raleigh was not always appreciated, and his motives 
were often misapprehended, and we feel all the time 
that this is Kingsley's belief and conclusion, and that 
he wishes his reader to arrive at the same bdief and 
conclusion, in the same way that he has done. 

Now Macauley is more subtle. He so colors and 
infuses ^e narrative with his own belief, gives to his 
own convictions, which may be wrong, such an air of 
certainty, that the reader arrives at the same conclu- 
sion as the writer, and thinks all the time it is his 
own conclusion founded upon the foots presented. 
Macauley is in reality more abitrary than Kingsley. 

The latter i^ open and direct, he says this is my 
opinion, and here are my grounds for this opinion, 
you may form your own conclusion. Macauley, with 
more eonsummnte art, becinse seemingly with no art 
at all, says, the thing is so and so, as if there could 
be no appeaL He wishes to do your thinking for you, 



but is willing to let you think you do it yourself, so 
that you arrive at his conclusions. Kingsley thinks 
for himself, and lets you see the process, being so sure 
that he is correct, he is not afraid that you should go 
through the same. 

To read Macauley is like listening to an easy and 
talented conversationist, where you are both enter- 
tained and instructed without any great efifort of your 
own ; to read Kingsley, is like listening to some log- 
ical expounder, who while he graces his conversation 
with brilliant passages and dramatic sentences, at the 
same time exercises you mentally, so much, with this 
and that proof of his belief, that you sometimes yriek 
he had been willing to take more things for granted. 

But the most marked characteristics of Kingsley, 
are his earnestness and sincerity, and his strong love 
of the truth and right These are manifest in all his 
works, in these reviews and shorter article8a|s much 
as in his larger works. Tou feel all the time that 
great as the work may be, the man himself is greater. 
Beside the reviews and criticisms which we have had 
mainly in mind in what we have said, there are other 
articles in the book, such as North Devon and My 
Winter Garden, that remind us very much of that 
charming book. The Recreations of Christopher North* 

Kingsley has all that writer's love for the sports of 
the chase, and his keen eye for the beauties of Nature. 
He grows eloquent even on the back of his "old 
mare," and feols the huntsman's enthusiasm rise 
within him at the sight, of a ** great dog-fox," and at 
the sound of the hounds and the bugles ** his heart 
leaps to his mouth and mare into the air." Just as 
enthusiastic is he in his piscatory sports, where he 
*' lounged, and dreamt, and fished, in heathey High- 
land." But for a short, delicious little tit-bit of an 
article, nothing can excel the "Winter Garden," and 
we cannot better finish our notice of this book than 
by a few short extracts. 

** No one is less inclined to depreciate that magnifi- 
cent winter-garden at the Crystal Palace ; yet let me, 
if I choose, prefer my own ; I argue, that, in the 
first place, it is for larger. You may drive, I hear, 
through that grand one at Chatsworth for a quarter 
of a mile. You may ride through mine for fifteen 
miles on end. I prefer too, to any glass which Sir 
Joseph Paxton ever planned, that dome above my 
head some three miles high, of soft dappled gray and 
yellow clouds, through the soft lattice work whereof 
the Uue sky peeps, and sheds down tender gleams 
on yellow bogs and softly rounded heather knolls, 
and pale chalk ranges gleaming fivr away, •* An ugly 
straight edged fir plantation T" Well I like it outside 
and inside. I need no saw-edge of mountain peaks 
to stir up my imagination with a sense of the sub- 
lime, while I can watch the saw-edge of those fir i^cs 
against the red sunset They are my Alps ; little 
ones it may be ; but after all, as I asked before, what 
is size 7 A phantom of our brain ; an optical delusion. 
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Grandeur, if you will consider wisely, consists in fonn 
and not in siio ; and to the eye of the philosopher, 
the curve drawn on a paper two iuches long, is just 
as magnificent, just as symbolic of divine mysteries 
and melodies, as when embodied in the span of some 
cathedral roofl Have you eyes to see ? Then lie down 
on the grass, and look near enough to see something 
more of what is to be seen/; and yeu will find tropic 
jungles in every square foot of turf ; mountain clif& 
and debouches at th6 mouth of every rabbit-burrow ; 
dark strids, tremendous cataracts, '* deep glooms and 
sudden glories," in every foot broad rill which wan- 
dors through the turfl 

A Journey Due North ; being Notea of a Resi- 
dence in Russia. By George Augustus Sala. 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 

Her^s a spicy, lively book that takes us into the 
very ^&rt of Russia and shows us the glory and 
shame of Czardom. Its free and easy style impresses 
the reader somewhat as the listening to a genuine 
good talker, and the novelty of the subject, the en- 
thusiasm of the traveller, the evidence of the scholar, 
and the aptness with which he uses his ample store of 
reading, secure a continual interest, though there are 
some pages of detail, that, with a less sprightly and 
earnest writer, would become tedious and uninterest- 
ing. At times the author seems to frolic with his 
pen, and whole libraries of reading come to his aid ; 
as at his entrance into the Bay of Finland when he 
bursts out, *< Dear reader, if you are, as I hope, a 
lover of the story books, would not your heart sing 
and your soul bo gladdened — would not you clap 
your hands for joy — ay, at fifty years of age, and in 
High Change, if you were to be told some fine morn- 
ing that thestoiy books had comeirue, every one of 
them?" And then after enumeratiog the wonderfUl 
effects following the truthfulness of a long catalogue of 
boyish reading, he says, ** but the maps were my 
story books, and my special one was that vast patch 
on the map of Europe marked Russia.** Alas, some 
parts of his story book were better fklse than true, 
for the glory of the Autocrat is so continually shad- 
owed by the cringing figure of the serf We close the 
book with a bit of nightmare sensation, though our 
witty traveller has beguiled the way with the most 
charming flow of spirits, refined by veins of pure hu- 
manity. 

The Universal iet Companion with an Almanac 
and Register, containing Statistics of the De- 
nomination, for 1859. A. B. Groeh, Editor 
and Proprietor. 

This little pamphlet, which comes to us annually, 
is a complete summary of denominational affairs, and 
^ recommend it to all who would keep themselves 
informed upon such items. We have reason to praise 
it, for it is a constant aid to treacherous memory. , 



New Music. 

Messrs. Oliver DHssb & Co., 277 Wadiingt<m St., 
Boston, have recently issued the following named mo- 
Bical compositions, arranged for the piano fi>rte : 

**L*Anvergnate,** by L. Comin, being Na 2 of a 
aeries entitled Lee 8 Cousinea ; *' Henrietta Schot- 
tiach" by Theodore Bocttger ; "Qui tranquilla almon 
poss*io** (Herein deepest forest shadows,) song, from 
Flotow*s Opera of Martha ; « Through the eyes the 
heart,'* song, by Glimbert, with English and German 
words, being one of a series of new vocal gems from 
the German, entitled Germania ; and Moore's beau- 
tiful song, ** The Last Rose of Summer," with the 
EngUsh and Italian words, arranged as sung in Flo- 
tow's Opera of Martha. 



The Missing Chaptbr. We .very much regret the 
non-appearanoe of a chapter of ** The Pet of the Set- 
tlement" this month. It was received just one day 
too late. We give in place of it one of Mrs. Soule's 
lively stories, that was fortunately lying in our draw- 
er, hoping it may compensate in a measure fi:^ the 
disappointment ; thoagh we oould name some impik- 
tient ones, who are so eager to know the finale of her 
story, that they would fiwn get a peep into her com- 
pleted manuscript 

<< Autumnal Stan,** that will be found in this 
number, we cut IVom a weekly a year ago ; but it 
has lost none of its Areshness. The same writer has 
given our pages one of its most aoc^table articles this 
year ; and while the splendid comet, ^* the cynosure 
of all eyes," claimed our nightly admiration, we wish- 
ed for more of his glowing thoughts upon his fikvorite 
subject. 

Here are a fow lines, that we have saved fttna the 
floating comet literature, which liie writer says yrere 
suggested by its quill like and feathery form daring 
one particular evening. 

TO THE COMET. 

Stbakor visitor, whose comings, for between. 

Ages apart, by Science are foreseen. 

And timed as sure as those fiuniliar lights 

That firom their q>here8 watched o'er our infiiuit 

nights. 
Shone on our youth and on our manhood smile. 
Calm and serene, Undimm'd by mortal guile,— 
Nightly we mark tby glory in the sky 
With wonder void of fear, tho* tinged with mystery : 
No more the slaves of superstitious drea<t. 
We deem thee ominous to quick or de«d ; 
Thy featliery shaft no winged warning brings^ 
To tottering empires or to craiy kings : 
Wc hail thee as a token and a sign 
Of the unslumb'ring Thought and care Divine, — 
GoD*8 Pen, with which he writes, from heav'n above, 
A message unto man of guardianship and love ! 
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TDE IlLUSITENESS OF LIFE. 

To every thotightftil reader — and we trust we 
lttT« many Buoh — who would understand better 
" (hJB strange a^d contradictory thing that we call 
Ii&/' we commend theattentiye perusal of the fbUow- 
ing semuai by the spiritually minded Roberteon. It 
will strengthen the conTiotkm that ** notiiing here is 
dinpp<HntmeEnt if rightly understood," and will be a 
hrip to that liapi^ frame of mind that can say, 

** I thank Thee more, that all our joy 
Is touched with pain ; 
That shadows fall on brightest hours ; 

That thorns remain ; 
So that earth's bliss may be our guide 
And not our chain. 

For Thou who knowest, Lord« how soon 

Our weak heart dings^ 
Hast given us joys, traider and true. 

Yet all with wings. 
80 that we see, gleaming on high 

Piviner things.** 



Hebrews xi. 8-10 : " By faith Abraham, when he 
WIS ealled to go out into a place which he should af> 
ter receive for an inheritance, obeyed ; and he went 
oat, not knowing wh^er he went By faiih. he so- 
journed in the land of promise, as in a strange coun- 
try, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the 
heirB with him of the same promise ; for he looked 
for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is Qod.*' 

Last Sunday we touched upon a thought which 
deserves further development. God promised 
Canaan to Abraham, and yet Abraham never in- 
herited Canaan ; to the hist he was a wanderer 
there ; he had no possession of his own in its ter- 
ritory ; if he wanted even a tomb to bury his 

VOL. XXVII. ' 26 



dead, he could only obtain it by purchase. This 
diffieulty is expressly admitted in the text, *' In 
the land of promise he sojourned as in a strange 
country ;'* he dwelt there in tents — in change- 
ful, movable tabernacles — not penuancut habi- 
tations ; he had no home there. 

It is stated, in all its startling force, in terms 
still more explicit, in the 7th chapter of the Acts, 
5th verse, ** And He gave him none inheritance 
in it, no, not so much as to set bis foot on ; yet 
He promised that He would give it to him for a 
possession, and to his seed after him, when as yet 
he had no child.*' 

Now the surprising point is that Abraham, 
deceived, as you might almost say, did nolT com- 
plain of it as a deception ; he was even grateful 
for the non-fulfillment of the promise ; he does 
not seem to have expected its fulfillment ; he did 
not look for Canaan, but for ** a city which had 
foundations ;" his faith appears to have consist- 
ed in disbelieving the letter, almost as much as 
in believing the spirit of the promise. 

And herein lies a principle, which, rightly 
expounded, can help us to interpret this life of 
ours. God's promises never are fulfilled in the 
sense in which they seem to have been given. 
Life is a deception ; its anticipations, which are 
God's promises to the imagination, are never re- 
alized ; they who know life best, and have trust- 
ed God most to fill it with blessings, are ever the 
first to say that life is a series of disappoint- 
ments. 

And in the spirit of this text we have to say 
that it is a wise and merciful arrangement which 
ordains it thus. 

The wise and holy do not expect to find it oth- 
erwise — would not wish it otherwise; tlieir 
wisdom consists in disbelieving its promises. To 
developc this idea would be a glorious task ; for 
to justify God's ways to man, to expound the 
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mysteriousneas of our present being, to interpret 
God, — is not this the very essence of the minis- 
terial oflSce ? All that I can hope, however, to- 
day, is, not to exhaust the subject, but to furnish 
hints for thought. Overstatements may be made, 
illustrations may be inadequate, the new gronnd 
of an almost untrodden subject may be torn up 
too rudely ; but remember, we are here to live 
and die ; in a few years it will be all over ; mean- 
while, what we have to do is to try to under- 
stand, and to help one another to understand, 
what it all means, — what this strange and con- 
tradictory thing, which we call life, contains 
within it. Do not stop to aak, therefore, wheth- 
er the subject was satisfactorily worked out ; let 
each man be satisfkKi to have received a germ of 
thought which he may devclope better for himself* 

1. The deception of life's promise. 

n. The meaning of that deception. 

Let it be clearly understood, in the first place, 
the promise never was fulfilled. I do not say the 
fulfillment was delayed. I say it never was ful- 
filled. Abraham had a few feet of earth, obtain- 
ed by purchase, — beyond that, nothing; he 
died a stranger and a pilgrim in the land. Isaac 
had a little. So small was Jacob's hold upon 
his country, that the last years of his life were 
spent in Egypt, and he died a foreigner in a 
strange land. II is descendants came into the land 
of Canaan, expecting to find it a land flowing 
with milk and honey ; they found hard work to 
do — war and unrest, instead of rest. 

During one brief period, in the history of Is- 
rael, the promise may seem to have been fulfilled. 
It was during the latter years of David, and the 
earlier years of ISolomon ; but we have the .war- 
rant of Scripture itself for affirming, that even 
then the promise was not fulfilled. In the Book 
of Psalms, David speaks of a hope of entering 
into a future rest. The writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, quoting this passage, infers from it 
that God's promise had not been exhausted nor 
fulfilled by the entrance into Canaan; for he 
says, " If Joshua had given them rest, then 
would he not have spoken of another day." 
Again, in this very chapter, after a long list of 
Hebrew saints, — ** These a// died in faith, not 
having received the promises." To none, there- 
fore, had the promise been fulfilled. According- 
ly, writers on prophecy, in order to get over this 
difficulty, take for granted that there must be a 
future fulfillment, because the first was inade- 
quate. 

They who believe that the Jews will be restor- 
ed to their native land, expect it on the express 



ground that Canaan has never been actually and 
permanently theirs. A certain tract of country 
— three hundred miles in length, by two hnn- 
dred in breadth — must be given, or else they 
think the promise has be»i broken. To qaote 
the expression of one of the most eloquent of 
their writers, "If there be nothing yet future 
for Israel, then the magnificence of the promise 
has been lost in the poverty of its accomplish- 
ment." 

I do not quote this to prove the correctness of 
this interpretation of the prophecy, but as an 
aeknowlodgement which may be taken so far as 
a proof that the promise made to Abraham has 
never been accomplished. 

And such is life's disappointment. Its prom- 
ise is, you shall have a Canaan ; it turns out to 
be a baseless, airy dream — toil and warfare — 
nothing that we can call our own ; not the land 
of rest, by any means. But we will examine 
this in particulars. 

1. Our aecises deceive ns; web^inlife with 
delttsion. Oar senses deceive us with reepeet to 
distance, shape, and color. That which afar off 
seems oval, turns out to bo circular, modified by 
the perspective of distance ; that which appears 
a speck, upon nearer approach becomes a vast 
body. To the earlier ages the stars presented the 
delusion of small lamps hung in space. The bean- 
tiful berry proves to be bitter and poisonous ; 
that which apparently moves is really at rest ; 
that which seems to be stationary is in perpetual 
motion : the eairth moves ; the sun is i^i. All 
experience is a correction of life's delusions — a 
modification, a reversal of the judgment of the 
senses ; and all life is tk lesson on the falsehood 
of appearances. 

2. Our natural anticipations deceive ns — I 
say natvral in contradistinction to extravagant 
expectations. Every human life^is a fresh one, 
bright with hopes that will never be realiaed. 
There may be differences of oharaeter in these^ 
hopes ; finer spirits may look on life as the arena 
of successful deeds, the more.sdish as a place of 
personal enjoyment. 

With man the turning point of life may be a 
profession — with woman, marriage ; the one 
gilding the future with the triumphs of in- 
tellect, the other with the dreams of afivction ; 
but, in every case, life is not what any of th^n 
expects, but something else. It would almost 
seem a satire on existence to compare the youth 
in the outset of his career, flushed and sanguine, 
with the aspect of the same being when it is 
nearly done — worn, soberized, covered with the 
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young filler, I was dast of li&« and ooofeteing 
that hs days baye been few andeyil. Where 
is the land flowing with milk and honey ? 

With our afieotiona it ia atill woraa, becanae 
th^ promise more. Man's aflfeotions are foot tibe 
tabomacles of Canaan — the tents of a night ; 
not permanent habitations, even for this life. 
Where are the ohanns of eharaoter, the perfec- 
tion, and the parity, and the tmthfolness, which 
seemed so resplendent in our friend ? They were 
only the shape of oar own conceptions — our 
creative shaping istelleet projeeled its own &n- 
tasies on him : and hence we outgrow our early 
friendships ; outgrow the intensity of all ; we 
dwell in tents ; we never find a home, even in the 
land of promise. Life is an unenjoyaUe Canaan, 
with nothing real or substantial in it. 

3. Our expectations, Asting on revelation, 
dacsive us. The world's history has turned 
roond two points of hope ; one, the first — the 
other, the seamd coming of the Messiah. The 
magnificent imagery of Hebrew prophecy bad 
! described the advent of the Conqueror ; He came 
— *< a root out of a dry groand, with no form or 
comdinesB ; and when they aaw him there was 
no beauty in Him that they should desire Him." 
The victory, predicted in such glowing terms, 
turned out to be the victory of SubmissioD -^ the 
Law of our Humanity, which wins by gentleness 
and love. The promise in the letter was unfulfil- 
led. For ages the world's hope has been the sec- 
ond advent. The early church expected it in 
their own day. *' We, which are alive, and re- 
main until the coming of our Lord." 

The Savior himself had said, ** This genera- 
tion shall not pnes till all things be fulfilled." 
Yet the Son of man has never come, or rather, he 
has been ever coming. Unnumbered times the 
judgment eagles have gathered together over cor^ 
mption ripe for condemnation. Times innumer- 
able tiie separation has been made between good 
and bad. The {uromise has not been faUiUed, or 
it has been fulfilled, but in either case anticipa- 
tion has been foiled »ad disappointed. 

There are two ways of considering this aspect 
of life. One is the way of sentiment ; the other 
is the way of fiiith. The sentimental vray is trite 
enough. Saint, sage, sophist, moralist, and 
]»eachcr, have repeated in every possible image, 
till there is nothing new to say, that life is a bub- 
ble, a dream, a delurion, a phantasm. The oth- 
er is the way of finith : the ancient saints felt as 
keenly as any moralist could feel the brokenness 
of its promises ; they confeesed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims here ; they said that they 



had here no continuing city ; but they did not 
monmfuUy moralise on this ; they said it cheer- 
fully, and rejoiced that it was so. They felt that 
all was right ; ^y knew that the promise itself 
had a deeper meaning ; they looked undauntedly 
for <' a city which hath foundations." 

II. The second inquiry, therefwe, is the 
meaning of this delusiveness. 

1. It serves to allure us on. Suppose that a 
spiritaal promise had been made at first to Isra- 
el ; imagine that they had been informed at the 
ontset that God's rest is inward ; that the prom- 
ised land is only found in the Jerusalem which is 
above — not material, bnt immaterial; that 
rude, gross people, yearning after the fleshpots 
of Egypt — willing to go back into slavery, so as 
only they might have enough to eat and drink — 
would they have quitted Egypt on such terms? 
Would they have begun one single etep of that 
pHgrimagc, wbioh was to find its meaning in the 
discipline of ages ? 

We are led through life as we are allured up- 
on a journey. Could a man sec his route before 
him — a flat, straight road, unbroken by bush, 
or tree, or eminence, with the sun's heat burn- 
ing down upon it, stretched out in dreary mo- 
notony — he could scarcely find energy to begin 
his task ; but the uncertainty of what may be 
seen beyond the next turn keeps expectation alive. 
The view that may be seen from yonder summit 
— the glimpse that may be caught, perhaps, as 
the rond winds round yonder knoll — hopes like 
these, not far distant, beguile the traveller on 
from mile to mile, and from league to league. 

In fact, life is an education. The object for 
which you educate your son is to give him 
strength of purpose, self-command, discipline of 
mental energies ; but you do not reveal to your 
son this aim of his education ; you tell him of 
his place in his class, of the prizes at the end of 
the year, of the honors to be given at college. 

These are not the true incentives to knowledge; 
such incentives are not the highest — they are 
even mean, and partially injurious ; yet these 
mean incentives stimulate and lead on, from day 
to day and from year to year, by a process, the 
principle of which the boy himself is not aware 
of. So does God lead on, through life's unsatis- 
fying and false reward, ever educating : Canaan 
first ; then the hope of a Redeemer ; then the 
millennial glory. Now what 'is remarkable in 
this is, that the delusion continued to the last ; 
they all died in faith, not having received the 
promises ; all were hoping up to the very last, 
and all died in faith — not in realization ; fo 
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thu6 God has coastitated the human hMurt. It 
never will he believed that this world is unreal. 
God has mercifully so arranged it, that the idea 
of delusion is incredible. You maj tell the boj 
or girl as you will that life is a disappointment ; 
yet however you may persuade them to adopt 
your tone, and catch the language of your senti- 
ment, they are both looking forward to some 
bright distant hope — the rapture of the next 
vacation, or the uoknown joys of the next season 
— and throwing into it an energy of expeotation 
which a whole eternity is only worth. You may 
tell the man who has received the heart-shock 
from which, in this world he will not recover, 
that life has nothing left ; yet the stubborn heart 
still hopes on, ever near the priae — ** wealthiest 
when most undone ;*' he has reaped the whirl- 
wind, but .he will go on still, till life is over, 
sowing the wind. 

Now observe the beautiful result which Qpmes 
from this indestructible power of believing in 
spite of failure. In the first centuries, the early 
Christians believed that the millennial advent 
vras close ; they heard the warning of the apos- 
tle, brief and sharp, ** The time is short." Now 
suppose that instead of this, they had seen all the 
dreary page of Church history unrolled ; suppose 
that they had known that after two thousand 
years the world would have scarcely spelled out 
three letters of the meaning of Christianity, 
where would have been those gigantic efforts, 
that life spent as on the very brink of eternity, 
which characterize the days of the early Church, 
and which was, after all, only the true life of 
man in time ? It is thus that God has led on his 
world, lie has conducted it as a father leads 
his child, when the path homeward lies over ma- 
ny a dreary league. Ue suffers him to beguile 
the thought of time, by turning aside' to pluck 
now and then a flower, to chase now a butterfly ; 
the butterfly is crushed, the flower fades, but the 
" child is so much nearer home, invigorated and 
full of health, and scarcely wearied yet. 

2. This non-fulfilment of promise fulfils it in a 
deeper way . The accoun t we have given already, 
were it to end there, would be insufficient to ex- 
cuse the failure of life's promise ; by saying that 
it allures us would be really to charge God with 
deception. Now life is not deception, but illu- 
sion. We distinguish between illusion and de- 
lusion. We may paint wood so as to be taken 
for stone, iron or marble ; this is delusion ; but 
you may paint a picture, in which rocks, trees, 
and sky are never mistaken for what they seem, 
yet produce all the emotion which real rocks. 



trees, and sky would produce. This is illnsioii, 
and this is the painter's art ; never for one mo- 
ment to deceive by attempted imitation, but to 
produce a mental state in which the flings are 
suggested which the natural objects Xhemsdves 
would create. Let us take an instance drawn 
from life. 

To a child Uie rainbow is a veal thing — sub- 
stantial and palpable ; its limb rests on the side 
of yonder hill ; be believes that he can appropri- 
ate it to himself ; and when, instead of gems and 
gold, bid in its radiant bow, he finds nothing but 
damp mist — cold, dreary drops of disappoint- 
ment — that disappointment tells that his belief 
has been delusion. 

To the educated man that bow is a blessed iUo- 
sion, yet it never once deceives; he does not 
take it for what it is ilot, he does not expect to 
make it his own ; he feels its beauty as much as 
the child could feel it, nay infinitely more — 
more even from the fact that he knows that it 
will be transient ; but besides and beyond this, 
to him it presents a deeper loveliness ; he knows 
the laws of light, and the laws of the human soul 
which gave it being, fle has linked it with the 
laws of the universe, and with the invisible mind 
of God ; and it brings to him a thrill of awe, and 
the sense of a mysterious, nameless beauty, of 
which the child didjdot conceive. It is illusiGn 
still ; but it has fulfilled the promise. In the 
realm of spirit, in the temple of the soul, it is the 
same. All is illusion ; '* but we look for a city 
which hath foundations;" and in this the prom- 
ise is fulfilled. 

And such was Canaan to thd Isradites. To 
some doubtless it wa« delnaion. They expected 
to find their reward in a land of milk and honey. 
They were bitterly disappointed, and expresstd 
their disappointment loudly «u>ugh in their mur- 
murs against Mosqs, and their rebellion against 
his successors. But to others, as to Abraham, 
Canaan was the bright illusion which never de- 
ceived, but for ever shone before as the type of 
something more real. And even taking the 
promise literally, though they dwelt in tents, and 
could not call a foot of land their own, was not 
its beauty theirs ? Were not ita troUised vines, 
and glorious pastures, and rich olive-fields, min- 
isters to the enjoyment of those who had all in 
God, though its milk, and oil, and honey, could 
not be enjoyed with exclusiveness of appropria- 
tion ? Yet over and above and beyond tlus, there 
was a more blessed fulfilment of the promise; 
there was a city which had foundations — built 
and made by God — toward which the aniicipa- 
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tion of thM Canaan waa leading them. The 
Kingdom of God was forming in their souk, for 
ev« disappointing them by the unreal, and teach- 
ing them what is spiritual, and belongs to mind 
and character, alone can be eternal. We will 
illustrate this principle from ibe common walks 
of life. The principle is, that the reward we get 
is not the reward for which we worked, but a 
difeent one ; deeper and more permanent. The 
merchant labors all his life, and the hope which 
leads him on is perhaps wealth ; well, at sixty 
years of age he attains wealth ; is that the re- 
ward of sixty years of toil ? Ten years of enjoy- 
ment when the senses can e^|oy no longer, — a 
country seat, splendid plate, a noble establish- 
ment? Oh, no ! a reward deeper than he 
dreamed of. Habits of perecTeranoe ; a charac- 
ter trained by industry ; that is his reward. He 
was carried on from year to year by, if he were 
wise, flUision ; if he were unwise, delusion ; but 
he reaped a more enduring substance in himself. 
Take another instance : the public man, war- 
rior, or statesman, who has served his country, 
and complains at last, in bitter disappointment, 
that his country has not fulfilled his expectations 
in rewarding him, — that is, it has not given 
him titles, honors, wealth. But titles, honors, 
wealth — are these the rewards of well-doing ? 
eeax they reward it ? would it be well-doing if 
they could ? To ^ such a man, to have the pow- 
er of doing such deeds, what could be added to 
that reward by having? This same apparent 
contradiction, which was found in Judaism, sub- 
sists too in Christianity ; we will state it in the 
words of an apostle : ** GMliness is profitable for 
all things ; having the promise of the life that 
now is, as well as of that which is to come." 
Now for the fulfilment : '< If in this life only we 
hme hope in Christ, then are we of all men most 
raisezable." Gk)dline8s is profitable ; but its 
pro^Y it appears, consists in finding that all is 
loss ; yet in this way you teach your son. You 
well tell him that if he will be good all men will 
love him. Yon say ^at *< Honesty is the best 
policy," yet in your heart of hearts you know 
that yon are leading him on by a delusion. 
Christ was good. Was he loved by all? In 
proportion as be — your son — is like Christ, he 
wiU be l9vedj not by the many^ but by the fetv. 
Hcmesty is not the best policy ; the commonplace 
honesty of the market-place may be, — the vul- 
gar honesty which goes no further than paying 
d^ytsaecurately ; but that transpar^it Christian 
honesty of a life which in every act is bearing 
witness to the tmth, that is not the way to get 



on in life, — the reward of such a life is the 
Cross. Yet you were right in teaching your son 
this ; you told him what was true ; truer than 
he could comprehend. It is better to be honest 
and good ; better than he can know or dream ; 
better even in this life ; better by so much as be- 
ing good is better than having good. But, in a 
rude ooarse way, you must express the blessed- 
ness on a level with his capacity ; you must state 
the truth in a way which he will inevitably in- 
terpret falsely. The true interpretation nothing 
but experience can teach. 

And this is what God does. His promises are 
true, though illusive ; far truer than we at first 
take them to be. We work for a mean, low, 
sensual happiiiess, all the while he is leading us 
on to a spiritual blessedness — unfathomably 
deep. This is the life of faith. We live by 
fiuth, and not by sight. We do not preach that 
all is disappointment — the dreary creed of sen- 
timentalism ; but we preach that nothing here is 
disappointment, if rightly understood. We do 
not comfort the poor man, by saying that the 
riches that he has not now he will have hereaf- 
ter, — the difference between himself and the 
man of wealth being only this, that the one has 
for time what the other will have for eternity ; 
but what we say is, that that which you have 
fijiiled in reaping here, you never will reap, if you 
expected the harvest of Canaan. God has no Ca- 
naan for His own ; no milk and honey for the 
luxury of the senses ; for the city which hath 
foundations is built in the soul of man. He in 
whom Godlike character dwells, has all the uni- 
verse for his own : "All things," saith the apos- 
tle, " are yours ; whether life or death, or things 
present, or things to come ; if ye be Christ's, 
then are ye Abraham's seed, and heirs according 
to ihe promise,** 



AIT. 

Simifo by my ride to-night. 
Is an Angd pure and white. 
Know I by the saiiitly graoe, 
Pwelling in her heart and £EM)e. 

Bound her forehead, high and foir. 
Moonlight mixes with her hair — 
Trembles in the tearful bells 
Of the sacred Asphodels. 

On her bosom, white as snow, 
Blessed lilies bud and blow ; 
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And her tender hands are fall 
Of roses, red and beautlM. 

With this Angel by my side 
AU my sins are crucified ! 
When she drops upon my sighs, 
The forgiveness of her eyes. 

CoMsawaga. 



THE PBT OF THE SETTLEMEST. 

BT MBS. CABOLINE A. 80ULE. 

V. 

A-ORAPmO. 

The prairies were brilliaDt with the nodding 
crowns of the golden rod and the waving spiree 
of the wild sun-flower ; the low thickets that 
hedged them were royal with gloesy-leayed hazle- 
bushes and crimson-plumed sumachs — masses of 
purple asters clustering lovingly about their 
roots ; the forests were gorgeous with scarlet 
maples, yellovf hickories, dark green oaks and 
silvery-leaved cottonwoods, while down on the 
river-bottoms and all along the banks of the little 
creeks, tl»e brown vines of the wild grape were 
drooping heavily with their thousand clusters of 
dead-ripe fruit. Their first summer of emigrant 
life bad flitted by, each of its long, beauteous 
days, bringing with it so much to interest, amuse 
and instruct, that it was gone ere thoy had wea- 
ried of it, and long ere they were looking for it, 
a criuping frost had tinted the long grass of the 
prairies with a sun-like hue, and crowned as 
with rubies the old maple that shadowed their 
cabin. 

But so glorious was that autumn, that none of 
them mourned for the lost summer. Like a dream 
of beauty it lay on their hearts ; day after day 
of the calmest, loveliebt weather coming to de- 
light them. The golden air was fragrant with 
balmy winds ; the sky was splendid, a thousand 
flitting tints of blue and amber chasing over its 
zenith, while pale, purplish mists bung about 
its horizon ; the woodland grew each day more 
gorgeous in its coloring ; the river sang more 
softly, while the prairies were more magnificent 
than ever, their long gross rolling and swelling 
like the waves of an ocean, while the flowers that 
yet lingered were kingly in their hues, giving 
here a rich, amethystine glory to the landscape. 



and there clothing it with a star-like radiaooe. 
It seemed to Margaret like Eden, and as she dai- 
ly wandered about and drank in the living love- 
liness, she forgot for the time that the trail of 
the serpent was even here, and gave up her soul 
to rapture. 

On the eve of one of those beauteous October 
days, she sat upon the threshold of their cabin, 
her lap full of brier- bud8,which she was stringing 
into a necklace for the little pet who sat beside 
her cuddling a snow-white dove to her heart and 
singing a baby song. 

** 'Most done,** said she, affa^ awhile, in Inp- 
ing accents, looking up fondly into Margaret's 
face. 

^* Yes, darling. Is birdie asleep V 

*' Sound 'sleep, sissy ; we put 'im bed," and 
hugging the pretty creature yet eloeer, she tod- 
dled into the room and carefully laid the sleep- 
ing bird on the pillow of her own bed, covering 
it closely with a little soft rabbit-skin. 

Then with light steps, she ran back and stood 
quietly before Margaret, while she tried the e^ 
fects of the Indian corals, aa she called the scar- 
let buds, now binding them about the pure white 
forehead, then twisting them in the golden curls, 
and finally tying them about the slender throat/ 

*^ Mc t'ank sissy," said the little one, as the 
pink ribbon was knotted, " me 'ook piity now," 
and she danced up and down the pathway. **Me 
want llally and pa and Nunkee sec mc," and she 
looked through the rail fence towards the tim- 
ber. 

** Who wants to see Nunkee," said a cheery 
voice, a moment afWr, and from behind the 
trunk of the old maple, stepped Uncle Billy, his 
old *'ncver-fail" in one hand and a string of 
squirrels in the other. 

*' Me, me," answered the little creature, 
hounding towards him, '* me 'ook pitiy^ ice," 
and she pointed with her fingers to the berries 
that shone upon her neck. 

»* Purty, darling ! Well, then, but you do ;" 
and throwing down his game and leaning his gaa 
against Uie cabita, he caught h^ in his arms and 
perched her on hb shoulders, screams of baby- 
laughter floating in musical gushes from beat lips. 
** Yes, little dear, you look as porty as — as — 
as my own little Billy used to when I came home 
from hunting. I know," turning to Ma^- 
ret, '' you, nor nobody else what sees me now, 
would think such a brovm-looking, wrinkled up 
old fellow as me could ever have had a purty 
child — but I tell you, and if I do say it myself, 
it's true, I didn't allers look so. When I was a 
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pin't;f 8|nraoe, I tell ye, and as to mj little Sal- 
lie, she was just the purtiest little gal in the 
whole State of Indiana. Her skin was as white 
and soft as this jet baby's, and she had sach 
blue eyes — bless me, but they were like them 
ar* Tiolets you used to think so much of whe& 
you first oome, while her cheeks were for all the 
world like the sunshiny side of them ar' peaches 
we osed to raise on the old place to home, and 
she bad such lips — goodness, but my old heart 
jamps op into my throat every tboe I think how 
sweet they used to taste when she was my own 
little gal. Ah — well," and he heaved a long 
sigh, <* I s'pose it was all right, yet sometimes I 
can't help wishing Td a-been took when they 
was. Do you know, darter," and his &ce grew 
very sad, '^ do you know it frets me sometimes 
to think that prekaps they won't know me when 
I first get to heaTcn, — that prthaps they'll won- 
der what old man that is, and never Jmow till I 
tell them, tiiat it is me — Sallie's own husband 
and little Billy's own father — and I tell you, 
that would hurt me dreadfully — not to have 
th«n know me right off, for I should want to 
eatoh them in my arms the first thing," and he 
bogged little Allie till she fairly shrieked. 

After tossing h^ op again on to his shoulders, 
be turned to Margaret and fixing a wistful look 
on her, said earnestly, '^ didn't it ever plague 
you, darter, to think that yopr own mother 
wouldn't prehapt know you, when you first got 
to heaven," and he almost held his breath while 
waiting for her answer, for to him, that Wuti- 
fol and gifted woman was a very oracle, a saint 
indeed whose lightest word was as an inspiration. 
" No, CJncle Billy," said she gently, ** it has 
never worried me. Why should it ? Does not 
the Bible say, * for there we shall be as the an- 
gels?' " 

'* Yes, it does darter," answered he slowly and 
musingly, '' but I never thought of it in this con- 
nection. Bless me, but it beats all, how yon 
can remember Soriptor texts and allers bring 
them id at the right time." 

For awhile he paced back and forth before the 
door, with little Allie crowing on his shoulder ; 
then stepping suddenly, he laid one of his great 
hands on Margaret's head and said reverently, 
^* bless you, darter, bless yon. I shall 8k<«p 
quieter to-night than I have since God took them, 
for I shan't have th§t to worry me any more. 
It's kind of a queer subject'^matter though, arter 
all, — how we can know each other ami yet not 
look as we used to — suppc»se the angels all look 
alike, how'U I know th^ then" — and a blank 



expression stole over his face for a moment. As 
it passed away, he muttered, rather than spoke, 
'* but it*8 no use bothering my old brains about 
it. I s'pose ministers and priests and such like, 
as have studied the old dead talk the Bible was 
first writ in, know all about it and how it is, but 
I can't see it." 

" Neither can I, Uncle Billy," said Margaret. 
** It is cme of those subjects that cannot be grasp- 
ed by such short sighted creatures as we. And 
yet, after all, it is no more wonderful than a 
thousand things that happen around us every 
day. You don't look at all as you did forty 
years ago, and yet you know you are the same 
man." 

<* That's it; darter — you've just hit it now. 
I shall be myself and nobody else when 1 get 
there and they '11 be themselves, and so, though 
we all be like angels, we shall be ourselves and 
— well, I can't see it quite yet" — and the poor 
old man whose mind had never been used to wan- 
der in the subtile doctrines of the theological and 
metaphysieal sohools hesitated a moment — '^ but 
I feel certain we'll know who we be, somehow 
or other." 

•* So do I," said Margaret, firmly, <* for heav- 
en wouldn't be heaven to me if I were not myself. 
I shall be changed and so shall we all" — and 
here she stopped while her thoughts involunta- 
rily wandered back to the sermon the hunter 
priest had delivered to them at the stranger's 
burial, and with that memory came those others 
which had been awakened by the rich tones of 
his voice, and she sunk on the threfs^old and 
looked vacantly at the western sky, where the 
brilliant elouds of an October sunset lay piled in 
gorgeous masses. 

Uncle Billy had become used to her, and so 
this mood neither made him wonder nor worry. 
But as it did not pass off, he after a little while 
picked up the string of squirrels, and going to 
the back door, commenced dressing them, sing- 
ing all the while to little AHie, whom he had 
placed on the grass beside him, and whose blue 
eyes.vrere bigger than ever, as she watched him 
strip the skins so dexterously from limb and 
body that not a rent was in them — singing that 
quaint old Mother Goose melody : 

** Daddy 's gone a hunting — 
To bring a little rabbit skin 
To rock the baby bunting in." 

The cheery voices of Mr. Belden and Harric, 
as they drove up to the bars, roused Margaret 
from her reverie and clearing b«r brow, she smil- 
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ed sweetly upon them and bade them welcome 
home in a voice which had not a tremor, though 
her heart was all in a tumult. A few moments 
after, she was busy about the hearth-side, mak* 
ing oofiee, frying **dodgors,'* trying the pota- 
toes, and jesting with Uncle Billy, who was 
broiling his squirrels over the red hot hickory 
coals. 

** I haven't told you yet what T come round 
this way for,'' said the old man, as supper over, 
they grouped themselves about the fire. *' But 
I saw just the nicest lot of ripe grapes to-day 
that I ever come across — in fact the whole river 
is black with them, but this lot was extra nice, 
and I just thought that our darter Margaret here 
would like such as them to put down for winter 
pies and sar$e — they're so good. Old grandma 
Symmes will show you how, for she's a ginuwine 
good cook — tho' it aint much arter all to put 
them down. Just take a ctock that's sound and 
put a layer of sugar to the bottom and then a 
layer of grapes and then some more sugar and 
then grapes and tiien sugar and so on. 1 tell 
you, but they're nice and so easy done ; no 
stewing over the fire and fretting for fear they'll 
bo smoky or scorch or something else." 

*' But won't they work?" said Margaret, 
anxiously, for she was a novice in the art of pre- 
serving, and had therefore been troubled a good 
deal during the past summer to keep her sweet- 
meats from fermenting. 

" Work ! Why yes, they'll work, but the 
beauty of it is, they settle themselves. Only you 
put sugar enough to them and tie them up, and 
you won't have no botheration with them. All 
you've got to do when you make a pie is to dip 
them out on to your crust. Easy, aint it?" ap- 
pealing to Mr. Belden. 

•* It seems so," said he, ** and I guess as we 
have nothing spechU on hand to-morrow, we'll 
take a day in ^e woods and gather some. That 
is, if yoa can go with ns, and find the good pla- 
ces." 

'* Go with you ! Of course I can. That's 
what I stopped here for ; to tell you I'd be in by 
sun-up, and show you where you'll find bushels 
of them." 

" Good for you. Uncle Billy," shouted Harrie, 
whose buoyant spirits the hard work of the last 
four months had failed to tame in the least. ** 1 
always want you along when anything's going 
on, for there's never no guess work then. You 
always know just where to go and just what to 
go after and the best of all is, you always get 
what you go for." 



" Sometimes more," said the old roan naively, 
and little Allie was liHed from Harrie's knee to 
his own. 

*' You mean the time we went strawbenying. 
Uncle Billy, and found that little sweetheart of 

mine" 

** And my brown page," said Margaret. 
** Yes, we did get more than we went for that 
time, but none of us would like to give up the 
added and unsought treasures," and she wiled 
Allie from the old man's knees to her own. 

*' No, indeed,*' said Mr. Belden, holding out 
both bands to the baby-girl and when he had 
caught her, tossing her up and down till her mu- 
sical laughter rung out far into the darkness. 
'* Particularly Margaret. How lonely she would 
be in our absence if it were not for this little waif 
of a sister." 

*< And on Sundays," added Harrie, rogucishly. 
" What would she do if her brown page didn't 
oome to walk to the river with ber and study and 
read and," in a lower voice, '* I dcm't know but 
make love stranger things have happened." 

*• Now dry up, you boy you," Baid Uncle Bil- 
ly, seeing that a troubled look fluttered upon 
Margaret's face. " Never make fun of what's 
really sober, my boy. For that's wicked, I don't 
care who does it. White Cloud does love your 
sister, but it's such love as that little Irishman 
down in the timber there, gives to his Holy Moth- 
er. It isn't a bit such love as men give to women 
when they think to marry them. No, indeed. 
O, if you could only hear that poor red-«kin 
talk in his own tongue, about the White Dove 
that nursed him when he lay sick in the lodge of 
the pale-£Eice — you'd cry, my boy. That was a 
blessed good shot of yours, that day, tbo' I was 
scared at first when I saw who it was yon had 
took down. That boy's going to make a Chris- 
Hian ; see if he don't. If you oould only see him 
every night before he goes to sleep, get down mi 
his knees and fold up his hands and try to say 
over what your sister learned him . Bless my <dd 
heart — but it chokes way up into my throat 
just to listen to his broken* np talk. And then 
to see him, who was allers before so fierce to 
shoot and fidii and wander about — to see him a- 
sitting down all day trying to pi<^ out the let- 
ters in that little reading book — I declare but 
it makes me feel all over. He allers was a pt- 
cooler Injun, allers hel{»ng his old squaw of a 
mother, when the rest on 'em would set round 
and do nothing. I allers used to think if some 
one of them missionary mem whom I have herd 
tell on was to come around amongst the red-skins 
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here, he'd be their first convart. But our darter 
Margaret here baa done it up better and quicker 
Uum one of them ar' would, for she took right 
hold of his heart, and when a woman's once got 
a man's heart in their hands, I teliyou, the game 
is up. She can just do whatever she pleases. 
She's did it with him, for he's turning good as 
quick as he can. He hain't gone on the war- 
I trail this fall along with the rest. He just 
wouldn't. He told his father, his old mother 
needed him to home, and — I didn't expect but 
there been something to pay — but the old red- 
skin just yielded at once and let him stay. Some- 
how his old heart kinder yams for White Cloud, 
for he's the last one he's got, and then the old 
man's grown weakly of late. I've seen the time 
when if one of his boys that's dead and gone now, 
had refused to go on the war-trail, he'd a-struck 
them down and shut ap the door of his wigwam 
against them forever. But he aint as fierce as 
he used to be. He and I have hunted together a 
good deal ;" and he paused and looked into the 
bright fire. He waa too modest to say more, but 
his listeners felt that no one, not even the Indian 
of whom he had spoken, could spend many days 
in his company, without having the hard edges 
ground down. Human nature, 'whether wrap- 
ped in a red or white skin, vnll ever succumb to 
genuine, hearty goodness, and such was Unole 
Billy's. 

** Well," said he after awhile, " I must be 
off." 

" Better stay," said Margaret, gently. 

" I'd like to, darter, but I stopped to see old 
Symmes as I come along, and he's worse, and the 
poor old woman has had a weaVisome time a- 
taking care of him for two nights, and so I told 
her I'd come in and nurse him thifl one and let 
her get a little rest." 

" But you're so tired. Uncle Billy. . You've 
been tramping all day, and now to sit up all 
night — it's too much for an old man." 

** Not a bit, darter. I've only played to-day. 
Haven't walked a bit more than ten miles and 
killing them squirrels aint nothing to tire a man. 
And see here, darter, don't you try to cook up 
what's left in the morning. Just you wait till 
I come. No disrespect, darter, but there never 
was a woman yet could cook squirrels like an 
old hunter. Well, good night." And lifting 
the blanket he set out on his mission of love. 

• * ♦ ** Now if we could only 
have an adventure^ sis'," said Harrie, in a glee- 
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ful tone, as he assisted Margaret into the wagon. 
" If we qould only see a bear !" 

** Are there any bears in the timber, Uncle 
Billy?" asked she, and a slight paleness settled 
on her cheeks. 

*' I reckon not, darter. I reckon I'd a-seen 
their tracks afore now and had 'em ham-strong, 
— the varmints." 

<* Well," continued Harrie, lifting little AUie 
on to his shoulder, '* there is one thing I hope 
we wont see, — and that is another little baby- 
girl like this, for such little plagues as they are ! 
A-body never can go anywhere now, without her 
saying me go too — me go too ! Why don't you 
stay home?" And he stood her on the fore 
wheel, and pretended to be very much put out. 

"Me go too — me go too, Hal," lisped the 
little pet, and put her white arms about his neck. 

" So you shall, darling," oried the boy, a 
mother's tenderness in his voice and a mother's 
gentleness in the clltsp with which he folded her 
to his breast. " Yon shall be my little sweet- 
heart and go with me always," and leaping into 
the wagon, he sat her on his knee and whispered 
bright and beautiful hope^ into her ear. Were 
his words prophetic — the sunshine of days to 
oome ! We shall see. 

Across a pretty stretch of prairie, through a 
hedge of hasle-buah and down, &r down into the 
forest went they, till at length emerging from a 
grove of willows, their wheels rolled over the 
white sand that edged the Des Moines. Up the 
river ^ve or six miles and they reined in their 
horses and leaping from their seats, looked with 
wonder at the luxuriant and heavily laden vines 
which dung to every branch of the old trees — 
Mr. Belden, Unole Billy and Harrie, clamber- 
ing into them, soon stripped them bare, the black 
clusters lying in tempting piles upon the wagon 
bed. As to Margaret, she now and then picked 
a bunch from a branch that drooped low, but 
oftener wandered up and down the beaeh, with 
little AUie by the hand, writing pet names upon 
the sand and gathering pearly shells, clouded 
agates and shining jaspers. Ere noon, a plenti- 
ful supply of the rich fruit waa theirs and then 
Mr. Belden sat down with his fishing pole, while 
Uncle Billy and Harrie started off in pursuit of 
game. In an hour, their success was such, that 
they grouped about the fire which Margaret had 
kindled on the beach and commenced cooking 
their hunter-feast, she meanwhile spreading a 
snowy cloth on the sand and taking from her 
traveling basket sundry little delicacies to com- 
plete it. And indeed when they gathered about 
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it, it was a most tempting one and the veriest 
epicure might have relished the plump partridg- 
es, which Uncle Billy had broiled ; the little fat 
quails which Uarrie had roasted on a stick ; the 
chowder Mr. Belden had stewed up from the four- 
foot long fish he had been so luckj as to catch ; 
the clear coffee which Margaret had boiled, and 
the white biscuit, the brown loaf, the seed cakes, 
golden butter and amber honey, strawberry and 
plum preserves and rich pumpkin pies, which she 
had brought with her. 

Dinner over and they sat lazily beside the 
cloth, enjoying the warm sunshine that drifted 
down between the high banks of the west and the 
tall trees of the east bank revelling in the balmy 
south wind which ran up the river and watching 
the shadows which lay mirrored in the still water. 
The silence of death rested upon all things, save 
now and then when the dropping of nuts would 
be heard in the distance, followed for a moment, 
by the chatter of the black squirrel, as he leaped 
to another bough in search of his winter's har- 
vest. 

They had enjoyed for about an hour the beau- 
ty and quiet of the scene and were about to rise 
and mfike preparations to return, when all at 
once a crackling was heard in the bushes behind 
them, and ere Mar^ret could utter the cry that 
rose to her lips, a deer darted on to the beach and 
ran wildly down stream. . 

« By J*oeaphat," shouted Uncle Billy, seising 
his gun, ^* but I'll have that buck," and away 
be went and after him Mr. Belden and Harrie, 
the excitement of seeing a live deer, causing them 
to forget all else. 

For awhile Margaret waited quietly for them, 
but as their stay lengthened, she rose and gath- 
ered up the fragments, replaced her basket, fold- 
ed her shawl and the buflblo robes into a bed for 
AUie in the wagon, and then as the little girl 
seemed very weary, sat down with her and lulled 
her to sleep. As the eyelids closed and she hush- 
ed her song, she fell into a reverie and lived over 
the past summer, recalling each event with start- 
ling distinctness. The finding of little Allie, the 
discovery of the bloody corpse, the burial and the 
christening, passed vision-like before her, and 
then came the brightness and beauty which the 
child had given to their cabin home and lent to 
their warm hearts. For little Allie was one of 
tiiose gentle yet brilliant children which seem 
half h^kvenly and win love involuntarily. 

Margaret had thought her quite a baby, she 
was so small and delicate, but when she had been 
there a week, she surprised them all by starting 



up from the wolf-robe. Uncle Billy had brought 
her to sit upon, and running to the door, not 
with the timid steps of a first attempt, but with 
the confident ones of a child who knows it oan go 
alone. And the next day when the old man 
brought her the snow-white dove that had lived 
in his cabin a year, she brought tears and smiles 
to their faces, as cuddling it to her heart, she 
said softly, •* birdie — pity birdie." 

»* A right-smart baby, ours," said Harrie, 
"walk and talk before it's a fortnight old. 
What '11 you do when you're eighteen ? say. Miss 
Pet." And he danced about the room with her. 

*' Get married, likely as not," suggested Unde 
Billy. 

" And to whom, pray !" said the boy. " Who 
is there out here fit to make such a pretty thing 
as this his wife !" 

'* You may be — if you turn oat right, hud, I 
have seen stranger things happen." 

<* Ton have. Uncle ! But what an idea. Hers 
am I, a great boy of fourteen and she not two 
yet." And he clasped her closer and sung xier- 
rily, 

•• My sweetiieart is a baby» 0»— 
But then don't you know 
She can grow — she will gprow -— 
My little sweetheart, 0." 

And then came to Margaret the precioos mem- 
ories of kindnesses done and giils presented to 
the little one, for she was verily the pet of the 
settlement, and men, women and children vied 
with each other in manifesting their love for the 
little waif which Providence had thrown into 
their midst. Margaret could not but smile as 
she thought over some of the presents that had 
been offered to and accepted for the child. One 
old man had brought a pair of coarse, bull-hide 
shoes, big enough for a child of eight years, but 
very precious to him, because one of his little 
ones " that was dead and buried in Indiana," 
had worn them once. Another sent here a heif- 
er-calf ; another a ewe-lamb ; another a setter- 
pup, while little Jake Getzman brought her a 
speckled pig, and his Bister two jet-black kittens. 
Then there was a tame squirrel, a pair of cosset 
chickens, a snow-white swan, and a whole brood 
of brown-wingt>d ducks. Flowers came fresh 
and beautiful every morning, while every kind of 
wild fruit, scarlet strawberries, dewy raspber- 
ries, thimblcberries, blackberries, red and yellow 
plums, red and black haws, delicate little crab- 
apples, boughs of elder, and whole vines of ripe 
grapes, each in its season, were brought in in 
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floeh profanofn ih&t Mmrgfuret's tea-table was 
ewer a laeotoiis sight, Ante's presents safficing for 
the waats of all. Then one old woman knit soft 
lamba-wool stockings, another woTe fine flannel 
duTts, another a couple of pretty linsey plaid 
dresses, another netted a blue and white hood 
and mittens to matoh, while old grandma 
Sjmraee was eontinually gathering herbs and 
stewing up cordials, lest the child should be 
siek. Indeed there was not one, young or old 
in the whole settlement, but had done some 
kindness for her, and Terily she was its "pet." 

Margaret wept in spite of herself, when after res 
counting silently the gifts of the settlers, she 
counted ap those of their Indian friends. White 
Clood and his Indian parents. How rcTerently 
the old savage had lifted the little girl on to a 
milk-white poney, bound her on to its curiously 
wrought saddle, put a bunch of painted feathers 
in her hand and bade her whip up her horse and 
how pleased he had seemed when after racing 
wildly on to the prairie, it had come back at his 
whistle, witii its precious burden crowing with 
delight. And how tenderly had the old squaw 
slipped the little feet into beaded mocassins and 
hung on the slender shoulders a mantle made 
from the skin of the wild goat, soft and white as 
one of the crape sjiawls from eastern looms and 
embroidered with the plumage of beauteous 
birds. And with what penitent looks had the 
Indian lad, when he came back for the first time 
from his father*8 lodge, laid at the little one's 
feet the bow and quiver of arrows, which he had 
carried on the day she was left on the prairie. 

*' My little waif," said Margaret, tenderly, 
" thou hast been, through God, the salvation of 
one Indian soul ; but for this darling. White 
Cloud and I had never met perhaps, I to become 
the teacher, he the reverent pupil," and rising, 
she was about to put the child in the bed she had 
prepared, when a low, sullen growl arrested her 
and turning, she beheld a huge black hear stand- 
ing just on the edge of the forest and looking, ap- 
parently straight at her ! 

The blood curdled about her heart, a deathly 
weakness palsied her nerves, her limbs quivered, 
her eyeballs ached, her lips became as snow. No 
refuge — no hope ! Mo, for even as she looks, the 
beast takes a step forward, a slow, determined 
step, as if be knew his prey could not escape him. 
Delicate morsels they will be, that lovely maid- 
en and that fitir young child ! Another step and 
yet another ! Nature could hold out no longer, 
and with a wild scream parting her livid lips, 
Margaret dropped on to the sand. 



Another step and yet others too — O, he is 
very near her now. Were she not lost to all sen- 
sation, she could hear the pulses of his heart and 
smell his hot breath. Must she die thus ! €k>d 
forbid ! 

He did. 

A crackling sound in the underbrush and the 
bear turns hurriedly. One look he gives — one 
only — for as he fiaces the forest,, a rifle shot 
cleaves the air and buries itself deep in his head. 

She is saved — she and the babe — for the 
beast rolls in death-agony, his heart's blood 
staining the white beach. 

Who kneels beside her now and clasps her so 
wildly to his heart ! Who gathers up her lifeless 
form and bears it to the river's brink and pours 
over her white face the cool waters ! Who chafes 
her hands and bathes her cheeks and brow ! 
Who presses such delirious kisses on her cold, 
still lips ! Who cries out, — the clear, rich 
tones melting into sobs — " Margaret — Marga* 
ret — art thou found but to be lost !" 

Who ! When she at length unclosed her eyes 
and gazed wanderingly around, herself, Allie, 
and the dead bear, were the sole occupants of the 
beach. 



THE nilrSIBE UNTISITID. 

Thbt talked the summer hours awsy. 

The poet's page unraveled. 
And no bright spot of sweet romaaoe 

Two maidens left untravsUsd. 
A purple island tkt awij 

The theme of one's life-story. 
The other mated it with proud 

Young Athens' matchless gloiy. 

flometimeB a pleasant interlude 

Was o'er ^em gently stealing; 
It came like music of the bells 

O'er Christmas gambols pealing. 
Out of a sweet experience 

One wearied not of telling, 
Of days passed on a green hill-side. 

Within a cottage dwelling. 

Some golden morning yet to come. 
Mom worthy song or story. 

They two would leave the city streets 
And seek that hill-side ^ory. 

But apple-blooms and roses dropped. 
And summer days departed ; 
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No mstHng of the maidens robes 
The hilMde doTer parted. 

Ah wen ! let some imagined bliss 

Pass by us all untasted ; 
What's left, in my philosophy. 

Is not forever wasted. 
The mist upon the mountain tops. 

The fire-fly in the meadow, 
A thousand things we grasp to lose 

The substance or the shadow. 



B. A. B. 



THE lOTITE. 



BT BKV. JOBOr BOTDEV. 



Few persons, oomparatiyely, seem to be im- 
pressed with the importance of right motives for 
right actions. Outward conformity, without re- 
gard to underlying reasons, appears to satisfy 
many, even of those whose personal conduct is 
apparently founded upon genuine principle. We 
see this in the family, the social state, the school, 
the church, — everywhere. Appearance is sub- 
stituted for reality. How ofUp parents express 
regret at the improper behavior of their children, 
but place the emphasis on the fact that some- 
body saw it ; as though it would have been quite 
excusable if it had only been done in the comer. 
How many naughty children have been appeas- 
ed, ( when they ought to have been punished ) by 
the promise of a ride, a new doll, or a stick of 
candy. There can be no doubt that wrong mo- 
tives brought to bear upon the child successfully, 
are but seeds of moral disease ; certainly of mo- 
ral weakness. Under long continued training in 
this direction the child is made incapable of ap- 
preciating anything like christian principle, and 
the whole life beoonkes artificial, and as destitute 
of the *< savor of life" as are flowers in wax, ot 
the fragrance which nature breathes. 

I do not wonder at this, when I call to mind 
the prevailing forms of religious thought. Wide- 
ly the pulpit appeals to human selfishness. In 
form, it commands us to do right, but not for 
the sake of the right — only for the sake of es- 
caping some extraneous punishment. It requires 
us to love God ; — not that such love is just what 
the soul needs now — its spiritual life ; — but 
that it will pacify an ofl*ended Deity. In short, 
it converts religion into mere policy, and repre- 
sents that. 



** Life is the hour tfaat God has ^en. 
To 'scape firom hell and fly to heaven.*' 

Its essence flows out through the stereotyped ex- 
pression : '*If I believed in Universalism, I would 
give myself up to sinful indulgences." It is dif- 
ficult to believe that such souls are saved from 
ain — they certainly are not dead to it, or they 
would not show this inward desire to return to 
it. ** How dwelleth the love of God in them ?" 
How can they insult the majesty of heaven by 
protestations of love, when they have just told 
theit neighbors, that, but for fear of his awful 
judgments they would not serve him at all 1 

But I did not intend to treat the question the- 
ologically. I only desired to say that this senti- 
ment has made its mark upon society, and multi- 
tudes know no higher law of action than expedi- 
ency. Sometimes the effort is directed to secure 
a good beyond itself, being never satisfied vnth 
goodness alone, — and sometimes it is to avert 
some remote calamity, never realizing that sin, 
itself, is the greatest enemy of the soul. I long 
to see the truth prevail, that righteousness is its 
ovm reward, certain and ample, — and that sin 
is its own avenger, never failing to demonstrate 
that he who indulges in it, is an inevitable loser 
thereby. I long to see these principles intelli- 
gently applied in the moral training of the yooog, 
so that the great question will not be, — Is it 
politic ? is it safe ? But rather, is it right ? 

In our schools, we have days set apart for re- 
vieiP. Suppose a father should systematically 
review the lives of his children, and especially in 
reference to the motives which had governed them. 
Suppose the father in reviewing this portion of 
his child *8 experience, should manifest the great- 
est anxiety as to the honesty of the transactions, 
and make the question of profit and loss, of mL 
nor consequence. Do we not see, that by perse- 
verance he would be likely to bring upon the 
stage an honest man ? So if the mother would 
teach her daughter to be always governed by 
what is right and proper, in itself^ — appealing 
to conscience rather than pride, — vro would be- 
hold a rich harvest of unpretending goodness, in- 
stead of a fictitious show put on to pass current 
with other people. 

This matter is so plain, that the weakest can 
comprehend it if they will. This was veell illus- 
trated awhile since in our infant class in the Sun- 
day School. Some fifty of them vrere present, 
and they became so restless as to trouble the 
teacher. After speaking to them several times, 
with little effect, she said, «< Children, if I should 
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propose to give eaoh of jou a neat little penknife 
on condition that you ebould Bit ttill, do you 
think yon ooald do so ?'' In an instant all were 
brought into order — their eyes sparkled with 
delight, and they answered, ** Tee, ma'am." 
" And would you tell your mothers all about 
it ?" " Yes, ma*am," they responded, and with 
earnest look, as though the presents were forth- 
coming. *' Would you tell them you had be- 
haTed so badly, that your teacher was obliged to 
giTe you something to make you sit still?" Here 
they paused. Not one of them answered, and I 
doubt if one of them failed to see the point of the 
rebuke. 

I think ** children of a larger growth" might 
look at some of* their teachings and professions 
through such a lens as this ; for they expect im- 
mortal felicity on similar grounds. The children 
could afibrd to sit still if they could be largely 
paid for it ; but they were ashamed to own the 
truth as to their deserts. This was a hopeful 
agn. May we not hope that, some time, men 
will see the folly of pretending to serve God, as 
disciples of Christ, while they feel that such ser^ 
Tice must be rewarded by something beyond it- 
self. 

It is refreshing to read such sentiments as the 
following from Robertron's (Episcopal) sermons 
— ** Brethren, worldly prudence, iniscalled mo- 
rality, says — • Be honest; you will find your 
gain in being so. Do right ; you will be the bet- 
ter for it — even in this world, you will not lose 
by it.* 'The mistaken religionist only magnifies 
this on a large scale. * Tour duty' he says, * is 
to save your soul. Give up this world to have 
the next. Lose here, that you may ^in hereof^ 
terJ* "Now, this is but prudence, after all — it 
is but magnified selfishness, carried on into eter- 
nity, — none the more noble for being eternal sel- 
fishness. Now' in opposition to all such senti- 
ments as these thus speaks the gospel — ' Be ye 
perfect.' Why? ' Because your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.' Do right, because it is 
God-like and right so to do." 

This is sound doctrine ; and the faithful appli- 
cation of it will build up solid Christian charac- 
ter. We commend it especially to parents and 
teachers, adding the simple suggestion that the 
higher the motive, the purer the life will be. 



THE GiRDEN iND THE CONSEHTATOET. 

BULSOUS FLOWSBS. 

Bulbs enjoy the advantage of being more in- 
dependent of a fixed residence in the soil than 
many other plants. During their period of rest, 
they may be kept out of the ground, and be 
transported from plaice to place : meanwhile their 
vitality is still in full force, and important chan- 
ges, such as the formation of the future blossom, 
is going on within them. In due time, they 
again require the nutriment supplied by the rains 
and the earth. By far the great majority of 
bulbs produce exceedingly handsome blossoms, 
often odoriferous and even highly scented. As a 
general rule, too, they are early rather than late 
in their season of flowering, and readily suscepti- 
ble of forcing by artificial heat. They are well 
adapted for pot culture, for at least one season ; 
the next, they may be returned to the open 
ground, and replaced by others to succeed them 
in the green-house or the parlor window. Bulbs 
produce annually only a limited number of leaves, 
and if these are destroyed, they are not reprodu- 
ced, as is the case with most trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants. Consequently, the leaves of 
bulbs should be carefully protected and preserved 
during the whole period of their growth, both 
before flowering and after ; otherwise, the plant 
will suffer from the failure of those functions 
which all leaves perform. 

yiOLET CULTURE. 

WeiTB, dull-red, and deep-blue sweet scented 
varieties of the violet grow wild, and there are 
also double white, red, and dark-blue garden 
sorts. The Parma violet has very light-blue 
double flowers, exceedingly pleasing, but hardly 
so highly scented as the former ; it will flower 
under a frame through the winter, until spring. 
The Bruneau violet has double flowers, with the 
outer petals dark blue, the inner ones mottled 
with white, red, and blue. Some violets have a 
greater tendency than others to commence flow- 
ering in autumn, and to continue, under favora- 
ble circumstances, throughout the winter ; such 
are tiie Russian and the Neapolitan violets 
amongst the singles, and the double red, and the 
Ohamplatreux double white or four-seasons vio- 
let. Advantage is taken of these hybemal bloom- 
ers by planting them in frames like cucumber- 
frames, on a bed of soil composed of leaf-mould 
and alluvial loam. Continued crops of violets for 
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bouqnets, are thus obtained. Violets are increas- 
ed fiist by runners and root division. The dou* 
ble kinds are sometimes used as edgings, but thej 
come into bloom somewhat later than singles. 
The tree violet is regarded as a vroodj-stemmed 
species, from the Canaries ; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether its erect character be not as much 
an artificial circumstance as the shrub-like shape 
of the tree mignonette, which is nothing but the 
result of an upright stem to a stick, and pinching 
off the lower shoots. Besides the sweet violet 
and the heart^-sease, there are numerous other 
species, some of which are lively ornaments to a 
rack-work or the top of a wall, or will brighten 
up some waste spot. 

CAUSE OF THE SCENT 0? FLOWERS. 

Fragrance is one of the most attractive and 
agreeable properties of flowers. Some plants emit 
an odoriferous effluvia from their leaves and stems 
at all times ; but it is chiefly while they are most 
interesting to the sight that they are also most 
delightful to the smell. Many flowers are scent- 
less, and several are disagreeable ; but the great 
majority of them, if not extremely fragrant, are 
always in some degree refreshing to the sense. 
As the atmosphere conveys this quality to a oon- 
siderable distance, it must be a fugitive body suf- 
ficiently material, though invisible, to be incor- 
porated with common air in a gaseous or other 
highly refined state. It seems to be yielded most 
intensely from the centre of the flower, and has 
therefore been supposed to be a kind of vapor 
from the honey or nectar ; but it is also contain- 
ed in the other parts, which carry with them the 
aroma more or less intense. 8cent may be dis- 
charged and transferred by contact, dilution, &c. 
and combined with other substances, in which it 
may be preserved ; of course it is intimately uni- 
ted to the essential oils, aqueous juices, or fibrous 
components of the plant. The state of the air 
has considerable influence in regard to the inten- 
sity of floral scent. In a fine, still, devry morn- 
ing, the air is, as it were, surcharged with it ; 
but as soon as the sun*s heat increases evapora- 
tion, or should sweeping winds prevail, the scent 
is dispersed far and wide. A curious circum- 
stance shows that the fragrance of flowers is ca- 
pable of being exalted by qualities placed, or 
which happen to be, in the near neighborhood : 
Onions growing near roses improve their scent. 
This seems to be a proof that there is an intro- 
susception of the extraneous quality ; and, more- 
over, confirms the old idea, that strong or pun- 
gent applications to the roots exalt, not only the 



color, bat the seent ako. It is w«U known, too, 
in regard to the common ev«r-flowering Chinese 
rose, that, when first introduced, it was, as ibe 
little darker red one still is, ahnost eoentfess, 
while now, with many of its vaneties, it is hi^ 
ly fragrant. 

THE D0UBI.E RANUNCVLDB. 

The properties of a fine double rananculns arc, 
that the stem should be strong, straight, and 
from eight to tvreWe inches high, supporting a 
large, well-formed blossom, at least two inchef in 
diameter, consisting of numerous petals, the larg- 
est at the outside, and gradually diminishing in 
size as they approach the centre of the flower, 
which should be well filled up with them. The 
blossom should be hemispherical, and its petals 
should be imbricated in such manner as neither 
to be too close and compact, nor too widely sep- 
arated, — but have rather more of a perpendicu- 
lar than horisontal position, to display their col- 
ors with better effi^ot. The petals- should be 
broad, and have perfectly entire, well rounded 
edges ; their colors should be dark, richly dear, 
or brilliant, either consisting of one color through- 
out, or be variously diversified, on an ash, white, 
sulphur, or free-colored ground, or regularly 
and elegantly striped, spotted, or mottled. There 
are, perhaps,. more numerous varieties of double 
ranunculuses than of any other flovrer ; and it is 
one that may be flowered at almost any time of 
the year, merely by changing the time of plant- 
ing. 

PROPAGATION OF HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 

In propagating hot^house plants by cuttings, 
some judgment is necessary in selecting such shoots 
as are proper. They should be shoots or parts of 
shoots of the present year, — either of the lead- 
ing shoots, which make the handsomest plants, 
or from the lateral shoots, which are often best 
fitted by moderate growth for striking. These 
last, too, make more bushy heads, and flower 
sooner than free growing cuttings taken from 
more vigorous parts of a plant. The tops of the 
shoots should be chosen, if sufficiently ripened ; 
but a well chosen part of the middle may succeed 
equally well. They should be prepared by cut- 
ting the lower end transversely, close below a 
joint, if it be a jointed stemmed plant, or just 
below the insertion of a leaf, if otherwise, — trim- 
ming off the lower leaves close, but letting those 
at the top remain. The cutting should not be 
long, — two inches is enough of any hard wood- 
ed plant. The same kind should be put in the 
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) pot. When filled, the soil sboald bo pnm" 
ed in pretlj tigfct, and tbeoatiingB inserted near- 
ly an inoh deep. Water should be given imme- 
diately, and the pote plonged into the bed, and, 
when the moistore is exhaled from their sar&oes, 
they should be oorered closely with the striking- 
glanes, to preTent the entrance of air. These 
glasses are neoeesary, because neither the cuttings 
DOT the soil they are in should be exposed to the 
ordinary changes of the atmosphere. When cut- 
tings thus managed have taken root sufficiently, 
they may be separated and potted. 

nOWEB PLANTS AT THIS SEASON. 

Thk summer flowering plants, such as gerani- 
ums, fuchsias, Soc,j should at the present time be 
kept as nearly dormant as possible, allowing just 
enough water to prevent flagging, and all the 
light that can be spared from the more interest- 
ing diTision of winter bloomers ; of the latter 
class, such specimens as china roses, cinerarias, 
hyacinths abd other bulbs will now be in an ac- 
tive state, some of them flowering and others 
about to do 80, — these must be liberally treated 
with water. Mignonette, however, must be ex- 
cepted. It is important that the leaves be kept 
clean ; they are few in number, and feeble in ac- 
tion, but they have yet a necessary function to 
perform, and without they are kept as healthy 
as possible, the plant cannot begin a new growth 
with the vigor it is desirable for it to possess. 
The pots should be occasionally scrubbed with 
dean water, but they should not be painted or 
otherwise have their pores filled up, for air is as 
essential to the roots as to the foliage^ and no in- 
considerable quantity finds its way to them 
through the sides of a clean pot ; and with the 
same view, the surface of the soil should be fre- 
qoently stirred, — this process keeping it open, 
preventing the growth of moss and weeds, and 
imparting a better appearance. The water giv- 
en should always be rather warmer than the at- 
mosphere of the room, and rain water slightly 
heated is better than any .other for all descrip- 
tions of plants. Care is also requisite, at this 
season, that an equal and uniform temperature 
be maintained throughout the premises, slightly 
lowering it when the sun shines brightly, and 
drafts of air ought to be particularly guarded 
against. 



THE TWO TISI0N8. 

' BT AJmX M. BATIS. 

MiGHTT and strange the visions 
That to the conqueror came, 
01 the conflicts and the gory fields 
If here he had won his fame ; 
The charge of valiant armies 
As to the fight they come, 
And the Joyous shout of victory 
That told the fiekl was won. 

Once more around his death bed 
He heard the cannon's boom 
And the pealing martial ma sic 
Resounding through his room ; 
The glittering spears and banners 
Upheld by warlike train, 
Though the dust of years lay on them 
He saw them once again. 

Thsy pses'd in proud proeessiMi 
TVtth measured step and skm. 
And moumftil grew the musio 
And the muffled drum beat low ; 
And the conqueror gaaed upon them 
Till they passed by his bed. 
Then, with triumph on his features, 
Fell on his pillow dead ! 

0, not like this the vision 
In another room that day. 
When a pale patient maiden 
In her meek beauty lay ; 
Through the wide open casement 
The clover's soent was borne. 
The murmur of the river 
And the rustle of the com. 

How quietly the angels 
Came softly trooping in. 
To bear away the spirit 
That knew not of earth's sin. 
She said, ** I see my mother 
And Him the glorified ;*' 
She beckoned very gently 
And then fell back and died ! 

Oh, purer than the vision 
That lit the conqueror's eye. 
The white and waiting angels 
Who led this soul on high : 
Aye, better than the warrior 
With his meed of high renown, 
The vision of the maiden 
When she laid life's burden down ! 
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THE FORTUNE SEEKER'S REVENGE AND 
BLANCUE HOFFMAN'S BETTER CHOICE. 

BT MBS. M. J. 0. UXSLEY. 
CHAPTER III. 

In the privacy of her apartment, Blanche had 
felt, as yet, only the natural anxiety and mortifi- 
cation, such as unusual delay must always occa- 
sion, under the circumstances. She bad not 
thought of any, serious termination, and only 
wondered why Henry, so ardent as he had been 
that the joyful hour might arrive, should, of bis 
own accord, cause her all this painful suspense. 
In her forgiving heart, however, she was already 
finding a thousand apologies for him. 

One thing suggested itself, and only one as at 
all probable, as the cause of the delay. The 
evening before he had announced to her the sud- 
den, and wholly unexpected arrival of some 
friends of consequence from J , Judges Cot- 
ton and Millard. They had come to attend 

court, then sitting in A , and, without vrait- 

ing for him to solicit this favor for them, she 
had, with the most engaging thoughtfulness, 
handed him the neat, bridal cards, that were to 
include his friends among the Invited. She 
thought it possible that something, connected 
with these strangers, might be the occasion of 
the delay. How, or why, should a thought of 
his fieiithlessnesB suggest itself to her ? Only the 
evening before, on taking leave of her, after ac- 
companying her to view the arrangements of the 
different rooms, he had folded her to his bosom, 
with a privileged freedom never before permit- 
ted, and, as he imprinted the first and only kiss 
he ever pressed upon her cheek, he had whisper- 
ed burning words of the approaching moment, 
when he should have a husband's right to daily 
encircle that delicate form in his protecting arms, 
and, with a Judas lip, had blessed God audibly, 
and with apparent fervor, for the inestimable gift 
of her pure young heart. Oh ! how differently 
from its true meaning did she interpret that last 
pressure of both her hands in his, again and 
again, as he bade her good night, and the evi- 
dent reluctance with which he tore himself away; 
and she could not be so ungenerous as to harbor 
even one suspicion now, although nearly two 
hours had elapsed since he should have been her 
husband. 

Ignorant of the tumult in the other rooms, the 
impatient groomsmen were, more than once, on 
the point of venturing out, to inquire of the de- 



lay ; but they conkL hear the gay laughter of 
the girls, which was kept ap by an effort, to nve 
Blanche's feelings in part, though they were 
themselves as tremulous and nervous now, with 
the long delay, as they had been two hours 
before, with the near approach of the tryipg mo- 
ment. Repeatedly had the bride been caught 
listening, only to blush when rallied by one or 
the other of the gay girls, and, made more cau- 
tious by their merciless badinage, she used strong 
efforts to suppress all signs of disappointment, 
and, with the manners of a real lady, still oon- 
tinned to busy herself in some unimportant de- 
tails, in her really magnificent dress. Yet, it 
was easy to see that her calmness was half feign- 
ed ; acting was so new to her, that her perform- 
ance was for from theatrically perfect. A casual 
observer could read her ill-conoealed unea^ineas 
at a glance. Not knowing her father had been 
absent, and hearing the confusion created by his 
return, for a moment she believed her suspense 
was over, and drew a long sigh of .relief, while 
the carnation deepened on her check, and new 
light flooded her beautiful eyes. The other girls, 
too, gathered around her, shook out their slight- 
ly disordered dresses, and spoke encouraging 
words to her, though it was plain to be seen there 
was not one of them a whit less agitated. But the 
bustle died away again into an ominous silence ; 
and the impatient girls dropped again upon win- 
dow-seat and sofa, weary with waiting. 

Blanche alone remained standing ; and now, 
for the first time, a dreadful fear was visible in 
her face, a tremor shook her frame. Even as she 
stood, perplexed and uncertain what she had 
best say or do, the door slowly opened, and the 
form of her beloved pastor was seen advancing. 
She barely saw how pale his face looked, as he 
gazed sadly upon her, then her eyes wandered 
through the open door into the next room, and 
beheld her parents, grandmother and other friends 
crowding eagerly but solemnly ioward her. Pale 
and breathless, she reeled as she attempted to 
grasp a chair for support ; then her head bowed 
upon the shoulder of her cousin, Emma Stewart, 

who, with her aunt, Mrs. G , sprang to her 

side in time to save her from falling. The next 
moment her strength came again, and lifting her 
head, her glance flew from one to another. She 
could read nothing, all was mystery to her. Nev- 
er had her father presented so ghastly a face to 
his child. His brow, marble white, seemed 
knitted into a terrible frown ; his eyes glowed 
like living embers, and the livid streaks lay, in 
perpendicular lines, down his slightly wrinkled 
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chedbB. She caught sight of her mother, anking 
into the arm* of her elder brother, npptaeaitj' 
djing; with clasped hands and tears eoarsiBg 
down her cheeks, her grandmother was tottering 
feeblj toward her. She saw a ready hand thrown 
round the old lady, gently striving to draw her 
away ; saw her &ther rash to the nde of the 
&inting mother, and heard one smothered groan 
burst from his pent<ap bosom ; saw women's fa- 
ces buried on each other's bosoms, while gentle- 
Hien veiled theirs with their handkerchief, and 
leaned, lisUessly against mantel, side-board, or 
window frame. 

Seeing her confusion and distress increase ere- 
ly moment, Mr. A stepped quickly and reso- 
lutely to her side, took both h^ bands in his, 
and, suppressing, by a terrible struggle, the sobs 
that rose even to his lips, said chokingly, — 
*' Blanche, my dear child, there is trouble ; will 
you not try to meet it ?" 

The last vestige of color faded from her lips, 
but they moved ; — it was evident she was try- 
ing to speak, and bending bis ear closely to her 
mouth, he caught the words, sighed out, rather 
than spoken, — «« Henry, — dead !" 

** No, my poor girl," answered the pastor, as 
soon as he had seen the first overwhelming dread 
subside, and still pressing her chilled hands in 
bis, '* not dead ; better were it for you, bad he 
died before this hour. He has proved recreant 
to the holiest principles of mankind, and desert- 
ed you, his promised bride, even at this solemn 
hoar. Try to meet this great trouble, my child." 

He would have added more, but she was be- 
yond the reach of words, and lay, like a crushed 
lily, in the arms of her father and one of her 
bridesmaids, — the most courageous one ; the 
other was nearly as lifeless as herself. Quick 
as thought, the long, white kid gloves were turn- 
ed off the little hands, the veil and orange blos- 
soms swept from her fair hair, the richly em- 
broidered robe loosened, and the rigid little form, 
apparently void of life, and yet too plump and 
beautiful for death, laid upon a sofa, in the large, 
airy parlor. 

A sense of propriety induced all to leave the 
room, except her immediate attendants, by 
whom every ezcrtioh was used to bring back the 
life, which each one felt, it would be a mercy, if 
Qod had indeed called it hence. For a long pe- 
riod there was not the slightest sign of anima- 
tion ; death seemed to have claimed his bride at 
an unexpected moment, with none to dispute his 
right. It was a heart-rending sight. Her pa- 
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rents hang over her in speechless agony; the 
minister knelt at her side, clasping her hand, 
and praying inaudibly that God would sustain 
his meek and gentle child ; while the bridemaids 
and aunts, as fast as their trembling ijmbs would 
obey their will, chafed her hands, temples and 
neck, and sprinkled the cold drops upon her col- 
orless face. 

At last, with a sigh that seemed wmng firom 
the very depths of a breaking human heart, she 
unclosed her eyes, and gased languidly around 
her. By degrees the truth came back upon her 
senses. No one spoke, or attempted, in the least, 
to restore the broken chord of mwnory ; but it 
came,<«ll too soon. Her eyes wandered from fbce 
to &ce, then from faces to different parts of the 
room ; and, at last, she raised her hand, and lay- 
ing it upon her forehead for a moment, she sud- 
denly started up and whispered, '* grandmo^- 
er!" 

Not till now, had the aged mourner been miss- 
ed ; but light feet instantly sprang away in 
search of her. They found her kneeling in 
Blanche's room, calm and tearless, her lips mov- 
ing in prayer, but with such a mortal pallor on 
her brow, that it was plain she would die with 
her darling. When they said to her, ** Blanche 
calls for you," her eyes were dry no longer, and 
murmuring fervently, " Bless God," she rose 
feebly from her knees, and tottered to the side of 
her child. Blanche smiled as she came near, 
and, drawing her withered face down to her own, 
stroked the now falling tears away. Not a word 
broke the solemn stillness. Not a tear moisten- 
ed the lids of the stricken girl ; her eyes literally 
blazed with a wild light, her deathly paleness 
had been succeeded by a burning, feverish glow 
that spread its purple hue over each round cheek, 
her breath came in long, quivering sighs, and she 
kept her eyes fixed, first on the face of one, then 
another, parents, pastor, and all, until every 
countenance had passed under her scrutinizing 
eye. She seemed striving to read the soul of 
each, and, eveiy time any one attempted to speak 
a word of sorrow or consolation, she would throw 
up her arms in an impatient way, and whisper, 
hoarsely, '*Hush." She lay, gazing and think- 
ing, and breathing hard, till the setting sun cast 
his departing rays through the western lattice, 
and lit up the scene with a softened blaze of glo-, 
ry ; then, suddenly, she began to breathe easier ; 
drops of perspiration broke over her forehead, 
and trickled down upon the pillow ; and finally 
a sweet, hopeful smile rested on her lips, as she 
slowly raised herself to her feet, and gently put- 
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Ung aside the bands held out to aid her, stood 
in her bright young beauty. With a littie^ffort 
she subdued the tremulous weakness of her roiee, 
and in a low tone spoke to those around her. 
. *' My dear, faithful friends,** she said, **your 
distressed faces all tell me how mueh you haye 
duflfered for me to-day. I read in your sorrowful 
eyes the pity you feel at this unexpected period 
to hopes and ezpeotations, that, a short time ago, 
seemed the crowning felicity of my young life. 
Never, until this hour, ha?e I seen dearly enough 
to separate the true from the false. Is it won- 
derful then, wholly without experience in trials 
of the heart as I have been, that, for a moment, 
I should sink under the weight of the heavy sor- 
row that seems to have fallen upon me to-day. 
Strange as it may seem, you must still believe 
me when I say, the deeped sufiering has passed. 
Father, mother, dear grandmother,all my friends, 
you have all known me long enough to know if 
I love lightly and changeably. You also know, 
if I ev^ speak falsely; therefore you will not 
doubt me, or call bm unloving and fickle, when I 
tell you that you have no cause to grieve over 
the sorrow that has fallen on my youthful head. 
I have not words to thank God for his blessed 
interposition in saving me, before it was fwcver 
too late. You must not doubt me in this. O ! 
what would have been my feelings had I awaked 
to this knowledge of his unworthiness, after my 
solemn promise before God to love and. cherish 
for life 7 How could I have borne the bond of 
union with a soul so base as the one that has so 
deliberately striven not only to bring disgrace 
upon an honored house, but to eflfeot the ruin of 
a heart that never felt enmity to the least of 
God*8 creatures ; a heart that, thre^ short hours 
ago, would freely have given life for the one that 
has so deliberately sought Its ruin. Since the 
blow fell, I have souglit, silently, while lying 
here and praying God's help, to remember one 
deed of Henry Bartlott's life that was unselfish, 
one instance when he generously forebore to press 
his claims, if opposed to those of^ another. O ! 
how blind was I in my young, impulsive love ! 
Clear as the sunlight do I n(,to perceive whence 
came that halo of excellence in which my enthu- 
siastic young heart enveloped him, the brilliant 
hues of which were all drawn from the rain- 
bow arch of youth *s unclouded sky. I often 
marked his selfishness, but I said in my happi- 
ness, 'tis because he would possess all my heart, 
as I doubtless have his, that he is so exacting. 
Often was he overbearing, but this tyranny was 
rather pleasing than otherwise. 1 djd so love to 



obey him ; and many wei« th^ times tfast I 
should have judged another unjust and tynuni* 
cal, but my sightless love overwitelmed idl, and 
svrallowed up even the slightest wish that these 
things might have been otherwiss. But, O ! I 
am awake now, and the bitterest part of the 
awakening is over. There yet remains the less 
severe, bat perhaps mote trying, duty of meeting 
the false char ges and estimates the vrorld is too 
ready, sometimes, to prefer against those in mdr 
versity ; bat, with the aid of one above, and the 
sympathy of my dear parents and pastor, I shall 
triumph. You will, may bo, feel surprise that I 
should, so soon, get the victory over Uiis dreadful 
foe, a moment sinee, i^^parently, so formidablB 
and menacing, and meet the cold future with a 
smile ; but, if I still have foith in bumaa excel* 
lence, still believe that really good and true mea 
and women live, you will see that my sole misfor* 
tune consists in having mistaken the ideal for the 
real. As Henry Bartlett was not the ideal that 
I loved, then, of oourss, he is no real loss, and, 
as Buoh I regard him. He was no mote the man 
I loved, than yon shadow, that casts the ootUne 
of that noble tree, is the ttee itself. Deeply, but 
I trust not fataUy, have 1 been deoeived. It 
might have been fatal; but for the discipline and 
example of this aged friend." Here Blaneha 
paused, and laid her hand upon the bowed head 
of her grand-parent, who took and kissed it fond- 
ly. ** Her blessed teachings, added to thoee of 
parents and pastor, and the tender, proteoting 
love of all these friends, which has never failed 
me, and will not now, will suffice to hear ne 
above the transient disappointmeat I feel, at ao4 
becoming the bride of one who was doubtless m 
fortune-hunter. " « ' My dear friends^* ' added she 
after a moment's silence, and taking her pastor's 
hand humbly, *' kneel now, and in my name, and 
with a full and grateful heart, thank my Father 
in Heaven for this great deliverance." 

Amasement and joy quickly followed, and ma<» 
ny a heart that an liour previous had ached with 
a bitter grief, now joined with the venerable man 
in blessing God for the cecape of a lamb of his 
fold from the maw of the ravenous, relentless 
wolf; and then the company retired quietly, and 
only Blanche and her immediate family remain- 
ed. In their rapid transition from sorrow to 
joy, they still mingled their tears with smiles as 
they gathered round her, caresaing and embrao-* 
ing her. She soon proved to them that there vras 
no need of tears for her, and they ncv» after- 
wards alluded to her misfortunes, i^owly and 
sadly she laid the bridal garments away in a 
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draww, sot cveo phasing to etmilen the little 
glore-fingefB, er to detaeh' the wre&th from the 
veil; mUweve folded carefully ttway,ae one would 
Iftj aside the eMt off habiliments of some dear, 
dead one, and jean afterwards, when one fHend 
— » the reader ean judge who it was — more of a 
ooHfidaat than othem, heard, from her own lips, 
the sad rehearsal, that saered Anawer was open- 
ed, and its nadisturbed contents passed beneath 
the cahn, dai^ eye of Blanche, in presenee of her 
friend, without calling forth one tear of r«^ret 
for tins memories they awakened. 

Wfaoft the task of putting from her sight the 
relies of her sad mistake was carefully finnhed, 
the brave girl did not shut herseif up in her room 
in dark desolation, to weep and sigh in unavail- 
ing i^ony ; fiir from it. She turned the key on 
every venfige that could awaken gloomy refleo* 
tions, and then turned resolutely to her duties 
and obligatimM to those around her, and the 
world in general. And wisely did she strive, 
day and night, to keep *<head, heart, and hands, 
iuU'* of good and nsefbl objects. For a time, 
her cheek, yes, her very lips, were white as the 
chiseled marble ; but the strong spirit struggled 
bravely with ita sulK^rings, and came off more 
than conqueror fVrom its fiery trial. For a few 
days she found herself so weak as to be oonflaed 
to the sofo most of the time, and here she reoetv* 
ed an additional proof of the deep affisction with 
which she' was regarded. Triegraphs had been 
despatched to the family of the ddinqnent lover 
on the same evening of his disappearance, and, 
befine twenty-four boors had elap sed, his sisten 
and brotheia were at hear couch, condoling with 
her in the traest, most afiectionate manner. Bd* 
ward, the younger brother, before mentioned, 
ehafod like a young lion ensnared. He walked 
the room, hour after hour, with long, irregnlev 
strides, and every indication of a deeply wounded 
spirit ; and only when Blanche clasped his hands 
in hen, and assured him of her sisteriy love and 
cottftdence, and begged him, for her sake, not to 
cone one who was his oifa brother, would he be 
at all pacified. Even then she had, more than 
onee, to lay her hand upon his mouth, as he was 
declarii^ he hoped never to see the dastard again 
in this life. 

News eane f^m Henry Bartlett, on the sec- 
omA day after his departure. He had fled into 
Canada, and nothing more was heard fh>m him 
nntii long aftervrard, when it was ascertained 
that he went immediately down the Misstsiippi 
to New Orleans, and thence into Texas, where he 
semaioed some years ; and wiiere we will leave 
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him for the present, and follow the fortunes of 
Blanche, as she starts anew on lifers path, laden 
with the memory of a great sorrow. She imme- 
diately returned to the quiet, lovely home that 
had been her refuge so many years, and there, 
after the first, long struggle to rid her heart of 
the hopes wad impressione that had been engraft- 
ed upon it, she gradually settled down into the 
same life that had been so beautiful and happy, 
before Henry Bartlett, like an evil shadow, had 
crossed her path. Her grandmother was the 
most comforting of companions, neglecting no- 
thing that could, in the 'least, add to her darl- 
ing *s happiness. If Blanche seemed, for a time, 
a little pale and attenuated, it vras only the tri- 
bute that true womanly nature pays to blighted 
affection. Not a moment did she regret the 
heartless being who came so near wrecking her 
happiness for life; all her regret was for the 
wasted confidence of her young heart, and her 
chief study was, how to repair the error she had 
committed. She felt herself growing gradually 
suspicious, but she strove vrith all her might 
against the hydra, and in her grandmother she 
found a most excellent coadjutor, who encour- 
aged her return to her former feelings, by her 
gentle and effective persuasion. 

Thus was the miserable demon exorcised and 
driven from her bosom. She fought bravely, 
never sitting alone to muse over her false hopes, 
never weeping u>ver heat treasured bridal robes, 
and, at length, she knew she had conquered. 
Her cheek grew round and rosy, her step light 
and joyous ; she could hear Hemry Bartlett*s 
name mentioned without a tremor, or a feeling 
of sadness. It was past then. She Vfas free 
again ; and O ! how richly she enjoyed, and how 
j^ously she guarded that freedom for years, 
none can over estimate. Her recreant lover had 
nev&t returned ; she had heard no direct word 
from him, nor could she find in h^ heart the 
smallest wish for intelligence from him. Her 
yearly visit was made to N , with her grand- 
mother, to spend a few weeks with Mr. and Mrs. 

G , and here, as at A , the matter of her 

desertion seemed to have been forgotten, or her 
admirable deportment under it, had won for her 
the most enviable reputation. No one regarded 
her as a love-lorn damsel. She practised no con- 
cealment in the case, so that the world did her 
justice, in spite of its too frequent mistakes in 
such matters. But was that loving heart never 
to find its mate? Was this failure to overshadow 
her entire outward life, and no man's heart and 
hwne be brightened by her love? We shall see. 
[To be continued.] 
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TIE CHRISTIAN EXHIBITION OF LIFE. 

BT BSV. X. W. EETK0LD8. 

Wb propose to indicate a few characteriBtics 
of human life, ae it stands ont from the back- 
ground of material things, illumined bj the 
Christian Revelation. 

And we begin by marking its pfrpose ; for, 
being the gift of an intelligent Power, it has a 
specific design, which is ever kept in view by the 
Divine Governor, and which is certain to be con- 
summated. The purpose of human life is the 
developement of moral and intellectual power^ — 
a continual unfolding of our nature, both in mo- 
ral excellence and intellectual perception — a 
never-ending progress in power, beauty, love, 
and in dominion over the outward universe. It 
is this career which is to ensure and augment the 
happiness of man ; and publish, throughout 
eternity, more and more splendid editions of the 
divine glory. It is with this design that every 
human soul has been created. To this design 
must every thing in our outward life become 
tributary. All our conquests in the material 
world — all our discoveries in the realm of sci- 
ence — must anticipate, and respond to, this 
fundamental idea, if we would labor with God^s 
bleising, and accumulate a permanent treasury of 
good. 

It is the most glorious purpose the mind of 
man can conceive. Nothing is so honorable to a 
human being as to advance, continually, in the 
acquisition of knowledge ; to put forth new pow- 
ers, and discover new resources, from year to 
year ; to extend his mental horizon as he ascends 
the mountain of meditation ; to grow in the vir- 
tues that exalt, in the charities that beautify, in 
the wisdom that subKmates, the nature we pos- 
sess ; and to aspire, with steadfast will and loyal 
heart, toward the excellence and glory of the 
Creator. To know that all men are designed for 
such a career, and to have the, assurance that all 
will eventually embark in it, is more ennobling 
than language can express. It puts the human 
race into a new attitude, — it sheds a celestial 
prophecy upon the destiny of man, — it connects 
this brief act of earthly experience»with the sub- 
lime dramas of the spiritual world. What a no- 
ble spectacle to see even one man unfolding the 
latent capacities of his intellect, and maturing 
the native virtues of his soul, — foregoing the 
pleasures that ensnare the weak, and rising Ux 
delights that enrapture the mightiest — marred 
by no sharp infirmity, swayed by no mercenary 



breath, bat putting forth hk whole manhood in 
symmetrical proportions, and making every fac- 
ulty, like the keys of an organ, leapoiMl in melo- 
dy to the touch of the Divine Maatw. But, bow 
infinitely nobler, to look through the glaas of 
Faith, and see every creature of God lifted into 
this divine life ; their natures, like reluctant 
buds in a aiggafd spring, bursting forth into 
bloom and fragrance, and robing the desolate 
landscape with the blossoms of a new creation ! 

With what a spring tide of joy we observe the 
improvement of our children; beheading sensa- 
tions swelling into faculties — the mind revealing 
itself, like an illuminated book — and the ekes 
of early impressions organizing under the plaatic 
contact of experience. How proud we are of the 
young intelligence when it begins to master the 
abstrusenesB of learning, to feel the exciteinent 
of ambition, and to adjust itself to society as a 
responsible and reflecting soul ! But the Chris- 
tian faith enables us to recognize in every human 
spirit, a child of the Infinite Father, placed here 
undw the discipline of complex inflneDcee, and 
designed to be e4ucaled into the triune perfection 
of Wisdom, Holiness, and Beauty. This motley 
world — so turbulent and oonfosed to the natu- 
ral eye — is but one department of God^s illimit- 
able school, where the foolish learn by experi- 
ence, and the wise by example, «-r where every 
class has appropriate instruction, and where hope 
illumines the upward course of all, — where each 
scholar is superintended by the wise and omnis- 
cient Principal, whose glorious eoonomj — 
spreading over all the ranks of life— shall ena- 
ble every soul to graduate with honor, in that 
celestial exhibiti<Mi which ia to oloae the reign of 
Christ. 

Let us consider the xaqnitvdk of hnnan life. 
The doctrine of man's isunortidity — associated, 
as it necessarily is, with the idea of unending 
progreasion — imparts the most exalted sense of 
the vastnees of our eoustenee. The mind eaimot 
adequately grasp the thought -^caanot, indeed, 
retain the image of spiritual existence, however 
humble its dimensions. The transcendent reali- 
ty is not to be oomfMeesed within our meagre 
definitions, or steadfiMtly b^d in the retina of 
the mortal fancy. If we attempt to image forth 
the appearance and attributes of those who have 
passed the portal of earth, from age to age, along 
the vibrating line of history, — if we try to &n- 
cy how they look, or how they are employed, 
b^ond the solemn veil that shuts them from our 
sight — we find that our faoul ties shrink from 
the effort ; and we silently confess that the pov- 
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ertj of earthlj ima^ and ideM can imtot ooa- 
stniet the imperial sunooDdiiigi of a riaen tool. 
Yet, the y^ efibrt to diaoeni the immortal seen* 
ery, raisee us oat of material limitatioaa ; and 
our £aflar» enbanoes tlie dignitj of the estate, 
wboae atnpendoos outline rangea bejond the 
•phere ofyision. The thought of bqldiag Tela- 
tionB with that inTiaible proTinea, and of being 
called into that angnst aMemblj, is enough to 
lift the meanest life out of dishonor, and to sub- 
limate the coarsest fate. 

If we disentomb four thousand years of histo- 
ry, and become guests in the Assyrian palaces, 
we shall not be elated by the position, or proud 
of the company. Those imperial gentlemen, who 
firamed ami ^decorated that early cirilixation, 
hATe fiided out of the tapestry of time, and have 
no more obvious inSuenoe upon existing society 
than the lances and oross-bows of their moulder- 
ed armies. Yet, being children of humanity, 
thep still live ! They migrated, but nerer perish- 
ed. The Infinite ProTideoce took them into an- 
other sehool. In some invisible kingd<Mn, it has 
been their privilege to learn a nobler career. 
Their palaces crumbled. Their names were ob- 
literated. Their nation was supplanted. Qieeos 
and Rome teod upon their dust. The Arab rode 
from his desert — the European journeyed iVom 
Paris and London — to dig and ponder amid the 
relics of their power. All this affects them not. 
They have survived the empires that ^Mhrined 
them. They will survive all empires yet to be. 
They have a nature that perpetually unfolds and 
m agni fi es, irrespective of all human vicisitudes, 
— a triumphant vitality that baffles the elements, 
while the world wrinkles with age, and imperial 
civilizations crisp as a leaf In the judgments of 
God. Men here in the flesh have pushed the do- 
main of knowledge vride and far ; but what is 
all the learning of this world compared with 
what they must have acquired in that heavenly 
Academy, where primeval saints are pupils, and 
Qod the infallible Instructor ! 

There is a dynasty of human life perpetuated 
and developed in the heavenly province, whose 
history we shall not know until we are lifted to 
its level. Composed of souls whose existence be- 
gan on earth, but who have been colonized in 
the better country, that more majestic branch of 
our royal humanity reigns in a destiny parallel 
with ours ; and we shall not recognize the full 
proportions of our being, till we stand on the 
immutable hills, and trace the completed circle 
of spiritual affinities. 



THOUGHTS AT THE GRATE OF 



BT MISS M. mSMICK. 



Wa stood by the grave of the gifted and young, 
Whose praises by many a lip have been sung ; 
*t thought of her then as in years past and gone, 
When she stood in the brightness of youth's glowing 



Of the songs that she wove, of the tales that she 

wrought. 
All earnest with litb, and rich glowing with thought^ 
Of the sweet pictured fkce, pure, lovely, and fair. 
With its calm blue eyes and its sunny brown hair. 
On which many an hour I have loved to gase. 
And muse o'er the records of her short days. 
Of the lovmg heart ; — were they all laid here 
In this quiet spot, so hallowed and dear 7 

The amaranth shone, and the asters fiur 
Stood up in the stilly autumn air. 
The pale roses blew, and the myrtles spread 
O'er the red petunea's glowing bed. 
The heliotropes with geraniums rare 
Their fhigrant bowers were building there. 
Her crimson leaves the bright maple shed. 
On the tombs which rose o'er the silent dead. 

I thought of her home where day after day 

8he went on each pleasant household way. 

Of the hearts who best loved her, some passed away. 

Like her to mingle with mold and decay ; 

Of the changes and shadows o'er those who wept 

O'er the grass-grown bed where her fiur form slept 

New fkoes, new ties, have they worn away 

The love that was hers in that distant day 7 

la the streets where she moved in her bloom and 

pride, 
S^ swept by the ever swift pouring tide. 
Is her name forgotten T Her flhoe which no more 
On earth shall beam in the beauty of yore ? 
The songs that she wove, are they then the la$i 7 
Are her glorious gifts into silence cast 7 
Are they all laid here in this flower-strewn spot 
In the swift rolling years to be quite fbrgot 7 
O the saddest tears from our eyes must ftUl 
O'er the young and the gifted beneath the pall ! 

«« They're the travelling robes to a fiurer home," 
Which the weary of earth must all put on. 
Sweeter her songs in that radiant sphere 
Than those which have thrilled o«^ heart-strings 

here. 
Fairer the Ikoe which the angels know, 
Than that which beamed on our sight below ; 
She lies not here 'neath this flower strewn sod, 
^ut she moves in the light of the Presence of God. 
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A FEW TBOCGHTS ON METRY AND POETS. 

Tine CouuTBHip or Miles Standish avd Otheb 
PoK»i8. By H. W. Longfellow. Boston : TiokDor & 
Fkdds. 

BT N. T. lITTVmOB. 

TffB province of the poet is far from being 
circumscribed ; for wherever there is Human ex- 
perience, in whatever state of being there is pas- 
sion, imagination, intellect, there is the poet's 
province. He walks with Science, and finds an 
ample field ; with Religion, and his tone is lofty 
and sublime ; in all places, whether palace or 
cot, with all men, whether rich or poor, he sees 
more than others, ** for while they only see what 
is, be sees what has been and may be," and also 
what might have been. 

He does not disdain facts, for they are useful 
to him, they are the foundations upon which he 
builds his structures of beauty and grace ; so be 
often walks with the historian, and though the 
two are somewhat dissimilar, they are necessary 
to each other. The difierence between them is 
somewhat like the difference between travelling by 
railroad, and in your own carriage with your 
own time at your disposal. You travel by steam 
through a given country, — you stop at all the 
principal places, you are told that this is a 
great manufacturing town, that this is a large 
seaport, that at this place is a great natural cu- 
riosity which you, as a traveller, are expected to 
stop and admire, and accordingly you do so. 
Then you go on again, and are whirled oooasionr 
ally through romantic scenery, but you cannot 
stop to enjoy it ; you catofa sight of the graceful 
outline of a mountain, covered in the glorious 
afternoon light with its soft purple haze, but you 
cannot stop to refresh your soul with its beau^ ; 
you are carried on through pretty rural villages, 
and you see vine covered cottages, and shaded 
paths leading off into fragrant woods, and catch 
the sparkle of a mountain stream : but you must 
not stop at the village, nor wander through the 
path, nor loiter by the mountain stream, you 
must go on, on ; there is just so much ground tp 
be travelled over, just so much country to be gone 
through, just so much time to do it in, and yon 
must be content with a general idea, just what 
will suffice to warraat you in saying, you have 
been to such a place, you have seen such a country. 

The historian does the same, be takes up an 
age and tells you all the principal events of that 
age, giving you a general idea of its rtsouroes 



aad the customs of its people ; he gives you facts, 
and dates, and events, and occasionally weaTes 
in a romantic in^^dent which is as refreshing to 
your mental iiature* as the sparkle of the noon- 
tain stream, or the purpla mist, or the vine oor- 
ered cottages are to your {^lyneal nature ; boi 
this is not his object, his object is to crowd the 
greatest aavHint of information into the smaUeii 
epaoe, and as he hurries you akMig, the incidents, 
and events, and epochs of past ages flit by joa, 
ju^ as do the cities and villain and unbroken 
tracts of oountry when you are borne along in 
some express train, behind some high preoure 
locomotive. 

But the poet is like the traveller in his own 
carriage, who, at his own sweet will loiterB by 
the stream, and reclining onita green and shaded 
banks drinks in the beaaty of moantain, sky 
and forest. In his joom^ngs be stops at the 
rural village, and directly iheie is a romance of 
some rustic Colin and Amaryllis. Be picks up 
the little inctdmit that the historian carelessly 
brushed in passing, and directly there is an ef^e 
or a lyrie which will linger in, and delight more 
the heart of a people, than all the facts and dates 
which the historian has gathered together ifiih 
80 much care and solicitude. "Very accurately 
does the historian ^ve you all the statistics of 
some great battle, the number of dead and wound- 
ed, how long the battle lasted, the causes of said 
battle and the effects produced, — the poet comes 
along, and picking up some little incident casu- 
ally let hkW by the historian, he weaves a ballad 
which shall endure long after the statistics have 
been fbrgotlen by all but the learned and the 
ourioos. It is not improbable that in after years 
the Crimean War may be remembered, not so 
much by historical records and statistics of that 
event, as by the Charge of the Six Hundred^ die 
Pipes at Lucknow^ the Singing <f Annie Lavrie^ 
and Santa Filomena, 

As individuals, we like that which touches us 
individually ; nations arc but individuals in the 
aggregate, and nations are pleased with that 
which touches tlieir nationality. Bvcry nation 
ban a part which it likes to see preserved not 
only on the pages of the historian, but in the 
songs of the poet ; and no nation is so poor but 
that its past presents some field in which the im- 
agination of the poet can revel. We have a past, 
jind though not like the past of the nations of the 
old world, in that it presents no monuments of 
departed glory, no ruined Coliseum, nor pyra- 
mids, yet it is a past that the poet may not dis- 
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dain, for it is rich in human experience, in noble 
deeds, and in the sacrifices of strong, true hearts. 

TiU now, our past has been too near to as. A 
nation most reach the right stand point to look 
bade upon its past ; the glass through irhich it 
is yiewed mast be adjusted to the right focus ; if 
too near, each little speck disturbs us, little pet- 
tf jealousies bias our judgment, and we see 
through a dratoarting medium. Yiewed at too 
great a distance, a dimness and obscurity comes 
between us and the objects of our vision, events 
lose their clearness, and it grows hard to sepa- 
rate fket from fable, truth from tradition ; this 
is why people now begin to question whether 
Homer ever existed, or whether the works of 
SinkspeaFo were written by Shakspeare himself, 
or by a sort of literary firm. 

This hasinees or obscurity, whatever may be 
its history, is by no means whc^y unfavorable to 
poetry, as it aHowrmore scope to the imagina- 
tive faealties. Poetry only requires its subjects 
to be suggested, it must have f^ room to spvead 
its wings, or its flight will be a mere fluttering 
near the earth. This is why the poet takes up 
not the details of the battle, not the minute ac- 
ootmt of any great event, but rather some little 
incident, not always perhaps even the most au- 
thentic, some side issue, illustrative of some 
phase of human love or affectibn, some deed wor- 
thy to be recounted in heaven and copied on 
earth. 

We are getting now somewhere near the prop- 
er point of vision to look ))ack upon our past, 
and the incidents that the historian has scattered 
along his pages to give them freshness, the poet 
will now take op and preserve in a new and more 
attraetive form, for our posterity. We think 
that we onght not much longer to be taunted 
with the charge that we have no nationality in 
oar literature, that we have no national poet. 
For we have three poets, who though strictly 
preserving their individuality, are nevertheless 
strictly national, — Bryant, Whittier, Longfel- 
low. We mention thcee, not because they are 
the only ones, but because, in our opinion, they 
stand at the head of our poets ; because they 
are most widely known, and because they are 
quite enough to maintain pur point, and as Miles 
Standish says, ** we must not waste powder for 
nothing." 

In Bryant, we have all that is needed in 
smoothness of versification and finish of style, 
and who can say that he is not national ? Ue 
has preserved our Indian traditions, he has sung 
of our. prairies, and his ode to freedom is worthy 



to stand by any written by England's poets, 
while Green River is not a whit behind Words- 
worth's Yarrow, He is calm, clear, deep, like 
our great inland seas, and his verse has a stateli- 
ness and a sweep like the swell and roll of a wes- 
tern prairie, worthy the representative poet of a 
great people. 

Whittier, if any thing, is more national, more 
truly American. He is like the cataract that 
sweeps every thing before it. He rushes down 
upon error, and it is overwhelmed by his invin- 
cible power ; if he sees a wrong, he attacks it as 
the pioneer attacks the huge western forest where 
he has come to make his home. He is but one 
man and the forest is wide, but here is his work, 
and he begins it with a will. Wrong is mighty, 
and his is the voice of but one man, but **sure is 
he that God will give the victory in due tim*e," 
and " he who sees the future sure the baffling 
present may endure," so with a strong heart he 
works on. 

His verse is full of nerve and vigor, strength is 
never sacrificed for beauty, nor power for orna- 
ment, and so it is full of wonderful beauty, the 
beauty of a true, earnest soul, and over all is the 
ornament of a truly Christian spirit, one 

•* Who loved his friends, forgave his fbes. 
And, if his words were harsh at times, 
He spared his fellow-men — his blows 
Fell only on their enemies.'* 

But Whittier*s is not a nationality that makes 
him blind to the faults of his nation. His Muse 
is never vain-glorious. The nation^ finults he 
sees as clearly as though he were the most uncon- 
cerned spectator, and he spares her not for rela- 
tion's sake. He does not love his country so well 
as to make him blind to her faults, but he 
loves her in spite of her faults. So he may 
sometimes have written words that seemed harsh 
and bitter, but it was only seeming, there is in 
truth no more genial poet than Whittier, and 
more genial and kindly does he grow every day 
of his life, and his verse has more and more the 
richness and mellowness of one of our golden 
autumn afternoons. What a true poet's eye he 
has for all his country's beauties, whether lake, 
mountain or river ! We know nothing finer in 
the whole range of English poets, than his three 
poems on the Lake-side, and that Last Walk in 
Autumn, which shows what a true poet's eye he 
has for all the beauties of nature. He sees the 
** withered tufts of the aster," and the *' hoar 
plumes of the golden rod," he sees '* the wild 
geese chasing the southward flying sun, and 
hears the brave snow bird and the hardy jay. 
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Call to them from the pinee to bid them stay.** 

HiB country's hills are bleak, but he << clings to 
them like the tufted moss," and only *'' dreams of 
lands where summer shines, 

** Dearer to him than gay Versailles or Windsor^s 
Halls, 
The painted shingly town-hoose, where the free- 
man's vote for Freedom &Us." 

Every thing in his land is dear to him, '* the 
homes that nestle in her dales, and perch along 
her wooded swells," ** the sound of her Sabbath 
bella," and ** all the old home-bred virtues that 
here find a place." 

Peculiarly happy is Whittier in turning into 
rhyme the few legends that have been handed 
down to us. For instance, the ballad of Squire 
Ire$on*i Ridcy which we doubt not will hence- 
forth be ever asiiociated with the old sea-girt 
town of Marblehead ; as will also that other bal- 
lad of •* The Garrison at Cape Ann^'*'' be always 
thought of by those *^ who walk in summer 
through the cool and sea-blown town," 

** From the childhood of whose people comes the 
solemn legend down.'* 

But of all our poets perhaps none have been 
better appreciated both at home and abroad, not- 
withstanding the cry about hexameters and tro- 
chaics, than Longfellow. Although his Muse al- 
ways preserved her individuality, she is exceed- 
ingly versatile ; equally at home in Germany, 
Spain, England or America. A ballad of the 
Norse-King she sings just as familiarly as the 
Song of the Vine. With legends of all times and 
all nations she is well versed, and sings them in 
all measures, for as a witty friend remarked, 
some poets are poets without measure, and sing 
equally well in hexameters or trochaics. 

Yet we feared that this very versatility of ge- 
nius, which was so much at home in the mystic 
air of Germany, so familiar with the old Vikings, 
which made acquaintance with Dons and Senori- 
tas, which went into the fields of Monterey, and 
breathed the measures of its mother-land as 
though its lineage might be traced back to the 
old pure founts of poetry, — might cause the poet 
to forget the land of his birth. 

So right glad were we when we heard that the 
subject of the new poem was not drawn from 
Germany, or Spain, nor England even, but far 
back in the old Puritan time ; and that its hero 
was the redoubtable Miles Standish, who always 



stood first and foremost in all the pietmw of the 
landing of the Pilgrims. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish ! We re- , 
membered what history had told ns of the aaa < 
that he was brave and impetnoos and of not the 
meekest disposition. We had beard somethis]^ 
too of a courtship, of a certain John Alden, and 
of a Priscilla Mullins, the latter part of the naae j 
plainly not admissible in the poea. It w«b flu4 ^ 
that the Captain employed John Alden to do hit 
wooing for him, quite against his uaosl nazim, 
'') if you want a thing well done you most do it 
yourself." The success of this wooing, and oth- 
er attendant circumstances the poem goes on to ' 
show. 

This is done in about one hundred and fifteen 
pages of hexameter verse, of which we will en- 
deavor to give the reader a sketch. 

The poem opens with the redoubtable Mike 
Standish striding up and down his room, '' ehd 
in doublet and hose and boots of Cordovan leath- 
er," << buried in thot^ht hia hands behind In/* 
Around the room hang his glittering weapons of 
warfare. 

** Cutlass, and corslet of steel and his trusty sword 
of Damascus.'* 

Here too is John Alden, the scholar, " his 
friend and household companion," wridng *'at 
a table of pine by the window." 

** Fair haired, aiure-eyed, with delicate Saxon 
complexion" is the youth. 

The Captain praises his arms, and tells what 
good service they l^ui rendered him at different 
times, John much engaged with his writing an- 
swers respectfully, while the Captain talks on 
heedless of his friend's words, and aAer a while 
takes down the Campaigns of the Romans, and 
falls to reading, while John, thankful no doubt 
that the martial Captain is at last quiet, goes on ' 
with his writing, which as the poet informs qa, 
<* are epistles important that are to go next dij >> 
by the May Fowcr." 

** Letters written by Alden and frill of tlie name of \ 
Priscilla, j 

** Fun of the name and the flune of the Puritan | 
maiden Priscilla.** ' 

i 

So for a little time they are silent, till the Gap- 
tain breaks forth with a eulogium upon his b- ; 
vorite Julius Caasnr. Then silence again, till the ] 
Captain clones his book " with a bang of the i 
ponderous cover," and says to John Alden, 
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** When yoa haTe finished 7<rar work, I haye some- 
thing important to tell you. 
Be not howerer in haste, I oan wait, I shall not be 
impatient" 

John AMen, however, knows him better, for he 
pushes aside his papers, and giving respectful at- 
tention, sajs, 

** Speak ; for whczieyer yon speak, I am always ready 
to listen. 
Always ready to hear whatever pertains to Idiles 
Standish.*' 

So the Captain, *' culling his phrases," a 
thing we fancy he was not in the habit of doing, 
tells how his life has been weary and dreary,, 
since Roee Standish died, and how he has watch- 
ed the maiden Priscilla, ^* going and coming," 

** Now to Che grave of the dead, and now to the bed 
of the dying ;'* 

and finally conclndes by uking John Alden to 
go aad teil her that he, 

** A blnnt old Captain, a man not of words but of 
actions, 
OfSsrs his hand and his heart, the hand and the 
heart of a soldier.' ' 

This of course was no pleasant news for John 
Alden, whose pen had just ** been shouting and 
singing the name of Priscilla," but like many a 
one he tried to smile, *' yet feeling his heart stand 
still in his bosom," and answers, 

** Suck a message as that, I am sure I should mangle 
and ma^ it. 

If yon would have it well done, — I am only re- 
peating your maxim. 

Ton most do it yourself, you must not leave it to 
others!" 

But the Captain is not to be turned from his 
purpose, and taking {he hand of bis friend, ad- 
jures him in the name of friendship to do his er- 
rand for him. 

** Friendship prevailed and John Alden went 
on his errand." No pleasant emotions passed 
through the youag man s heart as he went on, 
but with something of the old Puritanic spirit in 
his bosom, he concludes ^ that this affliction is 
the hand of the Lord to chasten him," that hia 
love is a delusion of Satan, and this is the cross 
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he must bear. However poetry fights with Puri- 
tanism and he stops to gather a few May-flowers. 

" Puritan flowers, .he says, the type of Puritan 

maidens,'* 
<* Fragrant, filling the aur with a strange and won^ 

derful sweetness. 
Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves 

in their slumber.'* 

Through the woods he comes to an open space 
and then to the house and ** as he opened the 
door, he beheld the form of the maiden 

<* Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool likse 

a snow-drift 
Piled at her knee, her white hands fbediag ths 

ravenous spindle. 
While with her foot on the treadle she guided, the 

wheel in its motion. 
Open wide on her lap lay Qie well worn psalm 

book of Ainsworth, 
Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the iiMude 

together. 
Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the waQ 

of a church-yard. 
Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the 



He entered the house, and the singing and the 
wheel stopped, and she roee to meet him saying, 

** I knew it was you when I heard your step in the 

passage. 
For I was thinking of you, as I sat there OMifgang 

and spinning." 

Ah, happy John ! she knew your footstep, had 
it only been for yourself you had come with that 
love message ! 

^ Silent before her he stood, and gave her the flowers 
for an answer." 

Thoy sat down and talked of the Spring time, 
their friends at home, and the May Flower, and 
PriHcilla tells how ** siie had been sad and had 
wished herself back in old England," when John, 
as if eager to dispatch his message and thinking 
this a good opportunity, says, that it is not to be 
wondered at that she is lonely and weary, ** her 
heart is tender and trusting and needs a stronger 
to lean on;" 

** So I have come to you now, with an ofksr and prof- 
fer of marriage 
Mode by a good man and true. Miles Standish the 
Captain of Ply mouth. ' * 
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Priscilla is not pleased with this aa may be 
imagined, for where is the woman that would be 
wooed by proxy ? So with womanly spirit, she 
eays, 

•* If the great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager 
to wed me> 
Why does he not oomehimselfyand take the trouble 
to woo me ?** 

John is Tery faithful to his friendship, and 
tries to explain and smooth the matter, and in 
his eagerness, a little OTer does it. He tells htr 
all the Captain's exploits in battle, his kindness 
to the poor, how be is hasty and hot it is true, 
and stem, but placable always ; not to be laugh- 
ed at and scorned, though little of atatuie ; and 
to sum up all, 

*< Any woman in Plymouth^ nay» any woman in 

England,** 
*' Blight be happy and proud to be called the wife of 

Miles Standish." 

No doubt Priscilla, the Puritan maiden listens 
yery demurely to all this, we can see her sitting 
there twisting the yam she has been spinning 
over her pretty fingers, comparing no doubt in 
her own mind, the sunburnt face of the little 
Captain, with bis fair-haired, axureeyed messen- 
ger, and when the latter had finished how archly 
she looks up in his face, ** her eyes oTerrunning 
with laughter," and says, " Why don't you 
speak for yourself John ?'' 

Ah ! didn't she know all the time that he lov- 
ed her ? Had she not known it ever since he 
came to see her that day through the great snow- 
storm, when ** she laughed at his snowy locks 
and gave him a seat by the fireside ?" 

** Why don't you speak for yourself John?" 
It was too much for John, he ru^ed out like one 
insane down to the seashore, baring his brow to 
the cold, east wind. 

Friendship and love hnd a terrible battle then 
and there. Friendi»hip thought it had conquered, 
and the Puritan i»pirit thundered *' it hath dis- 
pleased the Lord," and you, John Alden must go 
back to England in the May Flower ; but all the 
time love nestled close to his heart and kept very 
still and quiet biding its time. 

John goes back to the Captain, who, still por- 
ing over the pages of Csesar, greets him right 
cheerily ** as one who fears not the issue." John 
sets down and tells the story just as it occurred, 
but when he comes to the question ** Why don't 
you speak for yourself John !" 



*' Up leaped the Captain of Pfymoadi, and stamped 
on the fioor till his armor 
Clanged on the wall, where it hong, witfa a soond 
of sinister omen«* ' 

All his wrath burst forth on John Aldcn who 
had betrayed him ; he was Caesar, John Alden 
was Brutus, " let there be nothing henceforward 
between us but war and implacable hatred.'* 

Right in the midst of his wrath, comes in a 
messenger with ^^ rumors of danger and vrars and 
hostile incurnons of Indians," upon which, with- 
out further question or parley, he 

*' Took from the nail on the wall his sword with its 
scabbard of iron » 
Buckled the belt round his waist, and firowming 
fiercely, departed." 

Then follovrs a seene in the council and it is 
very evident the poor Indians fared none the bet- 
ter for the ill success of Miles Standish 's Couri- 
rtiip, for soomfng all pacific measures, he takes 
up the skin of the rattlesnake, ^*^ filled like a 
quiver with arrows," a signal and challenge of 
warfare, and jerking out the Indian arrows, fill- 
ed it with powder and bullets, 

^ FnD to the very jaws, and handed it back to tlie 
savage. 
Saying in thundering tones. Here, take it I this is 
your answer!'* 

The next morning Miles Standish marches off 
with eight o£ his men to quell the sudden revolt 
of the savages, and, the wind having changed to 
the west, preparations are made fw the departure 
of the May Flower. Alden goes down with the 
others to the sea-shore, fully determined to go 
back in the vessel, and thus put an end to his 
anguish ; but alas for his resolution ; one glanee 
at Priscilla, 

^ Standing dejected among them, nnoonsdons of all 
that was passing,^ 

made him suddenly change his mind and he said, 
" Here I remain I" 

** There is no land so sacred, no air so pure and so 
wholesome. 

As is the air she breathes, and the soil that is press- 
ed by her footsteps. 

Here fbr her sake will I stay, and like an invimble 
presence 

Hover around her forever, protecting, supporting 
her weakness." 
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So the May Flower flails without him, and as 
he stands musing bj the shore, Priscilla comes up 
to him and sajs, 

** Are joQ so much offended yon will not speak to 



Then she goes on to ask his forgiveness for q)eak- 
iBg so frankly the day before, for saying, 

"* What I onght not to have said, yet now I can neyer 
nnsay it; 

For there are moments in life, when the heart is so 
fkll of emotion. 

That if by chance it be shaken, or into its depths 
like a pebble 

Drops some careless word, it o'erflows, and its 
secret. 

Spilt on the groand like water, can never be gath- 
ered together." 

Thereupon John Alden ** the scholar'^ dedaret 
be was not angry with her, but with himself for 
managing the matter so badly, and then the two 
have a very sensible conversation for lovers, in 
which she reproves him for using flattering phras- 
es to her, which, 

" Most men think bo fine, in dealing and speaking 
with women. 
But which women reject ts insipid if not as insult- 



As they walk homeward Priscilla shows her 
woman's curiosity by asking what the *' terrible 
Captain" said, when he found how ungrateful 
she had been ; and when John told her of all his 
" direful wrath,*' the maiden smiled, and said 
between ** laughing and earnest," 

'* He is a little diimn^, and heated hot in a mo- 



Then follows an account of the march of Miles 
Standish and his arrival at an Indian encamp- 
ment, where he was at first greeted with friendly 
' words, which were however quickly changed to 
words of boasting and bravado, which so caused 
the hot blood of *' Hugh an4 of Thurston De 
Standish" to boil and beat in this heart, 
that he leaped upon the boaster and killed him 
instantly. A shower of arrows fell upon the 
Captain and his band which was returned with 
interest by their guns. Their sachem was killed, 

** And thus the great battle was Ibaght and won by 
Miles Standish." 



The head of the brave Wattawam^t was hung 
from the roof of the fort, and all who beheld it 
r^oiced, except indeed Pi'iecilla who 

** Thanked God in her heart that she had not married 
Miles Standish.** 

During all the succeeding summer we are told 
the colonists were busy with hewing, and build- 
ing, and mowing, and fishing and hunting, while 
Miles Standish protected them from the Indians, 

« Till his name became a sound of fear to the na- 
tions.'* 

John Alden built him a house, thinking and 
hoping no doubt that the time would come when 
he would have somebody to live with him. Al- 
together a very comfortable and pleasant time he 
must have had, for the hasty Captain was out of 
the way taking care of the Indians, and after his 
day's work was done, he followed the pathway 
that led to Priscilla 's house. 

** Led by iUosions romantio and subtile deceptions of 
ikncy. 

Pleasure disguised as duty, and fove in the sem- 
blance of friendship, 

Ever of her he thought, when he fiishkmed the 
walls of his dwelling ; 

Ever of her he thought, when he delved hi the soil 
of his garden ; 

Ever of her he thouglit, when he read in his Bible 
on Sunday.** 

One autumn afternoon be sat watching Pris- 
cilla at her spinning, and very poetically com- 
pared her to " Bertha the Beautiful Spinner." 
We suppose Miss Priscilla was not so learned as 
her lover, for at this allusion the poet says, 

** Here the light foot on the treadle grew swifter and 
swifter, the spindle 
Uttered an angry snarl, and the thread snapped 
short tn her fingers ;" 

But John, not heeding, went on to tell her the 
beautiful legend of Bertha the Spinner, the Queen 
of Helvetia, ** which he had read at a stall in the 
streets of Southampton." The Puritan maiden 
listened well pleased at the praise of her thrift, 
then rising up she held out a snowy skein of her 
spinning to John, requesting him to hold it while 
she wound it ready for knitting. While they 
are thus engaged, 

<« He sitting awkwardly there, with arms cztendad 
befbrehim. 
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She standing gracef^il, erect, and winding the 

thread from his fingers. 
Sometimes chiding a little -his olumsj manner of 

holding. 
Sometimes touching his hands, as she disentangled 

expertly 
Twist or knot in the yarn, unawares — for how 

could she help it ? — 
Sending electrical thrills through CTery nerre in 

his body," 

fhere oomes in a meseenger bringing the terrible 
news to the Tillage that Miles Stand ish is dead ! 

We suppose that John Alden would have been 
more than mortal if he had not felt a thrill of 
something like joy shot through his heart at the 
news, nevertheless we must confess we felt just a 
little disappointed that he showed so much of our 
common humanity. He had been so true in his 
friendship, even when the duty it imposed was 
80 hard upon him, and moreover, ho was now so 
sore of the love of Priscilla, we thought he could 
have afforded a sigh to the memory of his friend 
the redoubtable Captain, before clasping the Pu- 
ritan maiden so warmly to his heart. However 
it seems that the Captain was all that stood be- 
tween him and happiness, for we read directly, 
that their marriage was solemnized. 

*' Forth from the cnrtun of douds, from the tent of 
purple and scarlet, 

Issaed the San, the great Ifigh Priest, in his gar- 
ments resplendent. 

Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light, on his 
ibrehead, 

Boond the hem of his robe the golden bells and 
pomegranates 

Blessing the world he came, and the bars of vapor 
beneath him 

Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the sea at his 
feet was a laver !** 

This was the wedding mom of Priscilla the 
Puritan maiden. Friends were assembled togeth- 
er ; the Elder and Magistrate also 

" Graced the scene with their presence, and stood 

like the Law and the Gospel, 
- One with the sanction of earth, and one with the 

blessing of heaven.*' 

Bat when the service was ended, behold there 
appeared 

** Bodily there in his armor. Miles Standish the Cap- 
tain of Plymouth, 
Grasping the bridegroom's hand he swd, with 
emotion, * Forgive me ! 



I have been angry and 'hart, — too long have I 

cherished the feeling, 
I have been cruel and hard, but dow, thank God I 

it is ended.* ** 

Then he saluted Priscilla, gravely, " after the 
manner of old fashioned gentry in England." 
There seems to have been great rejoicing at his 
appearance as one from the dead, so much so that 
bride and bridegroom were quite cast into the 
shade. 

The time came at length for the breaking np 
of the party, and 

«• Alden, the thoughtful, the careful, eo happy, so 

proud of Priscilla, 
Brought out his snow-white steer, obeying the hand 

of its master. 
Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its 

nostrils. 
Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed 

for a saddle. 
She should not walk, he said, through the dust and 

heat of the noonday ; 
Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along 

like a peasant** 
" Placing her hand on the cushion, her fboi in th^ 

hand of her husband 
Gayly, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her 

palftrey. 
« Nothing is wanting now,* he said with a smile, 

* but the disteff ; 
Then you would be in trath my queen, my tMoanti- 

tiful Bertha.* '* 

So the bridal pair went to their new habita- 
tion. 



«« So 



through the Plymouth woods passed onward the 
bridal procession.** 

And thus ends the Courtship of Miles St andith. 
What strikes us very forcibly in the poem is the 
exceeding naturalncps of the characters, from 
Mites Standish to the self complacent and impor- 
tant Master of the May Mouer. Priscilla is a 
dainty specimen of womanhood ; gentle, affec- 
tionate, with a spice of fun in her composition, 
and a foundation of genuine practical good sense. 
No one can wonder that she preferred John Al- 
den the scholar, to Miles Standish the soldier, 
though what she might have done had the Cap- 
tain come himself to woo her, she herself says 
she could not say, for women have loved soldiers 
as grim and dark as Miles Standish, and not of 
the best temper either, as Desdamona for in- 
stance. But Priscilla was no Desdamona ; she, 
clear sighted practical body that she was, woald 
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hare set that little matter of the handkerchief to 
rights in a very short time. She would never 
have been the victim of lago's villany, never 
would have heen smothered like poor Dcedemona, 
hot would have lived to have reproved Othello 
for his foolish jealousy. 

Priscilla is an entirely different type of wo- 
manhood from Evangeline. She is more human, 
neither ** too bright, nor good for human na- 
ture's daily food." She does not enlist our sym- 
pathies 80 deeply, for we are not called to follow 
her through such a life long hope deferred, such 
a grasping after the happiness which seems so 
near, and yet is never reached. 

Evangeline, had she been in Priscilla's place, 
whoi John Alden came to woo her for another, 
thoueh she had loved him with her whole heart, 
woola never have said as did Priscilla, ** Why 
don't you speak for yourself, John?'* No, she 
would have refused Miles Standish just as firmly, 
but she would have hidden her secret and waited 
till John did speak for himself. 

On the other hand, Priscilla in Evangeline's 
place, what would she have done ? We mean no 
disrespect to the Puritan maiden when we say, 
that we much question whether she would not 
have seen the hopelessness of her search, and tak- 
ing the hand of Baptiste Leblanc, made him a 
happy husband, and been herself a happy wife 
and mother. But it is not in our power to im- 
agine the practical yet loving and affectionate 
Puritan maiden, following her lover as did Eyan- 
geline, 

*' Till there appeared and spread ikint streaks of gray 
. o'er her forehead. '^ 

There is no character in the whole range of 
poetry that touches our heart so deeply as that 
of Evangeline, Never before was there such a 
picture presented, of patient, enduring, ever hop- 
ing love, and when the hope of meeting her lover 
is finally all gone, how beautifully she finds con- 
solation where alone it can be found. And the 
touching pathos which breathes through the 
whole poem, and most of all in that last scene, 

• which never leaves the eyes dry, no matter how 
often we read it, can never be equalled. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish is a beautiful 
little episode in life, and when we have read it, 
we say with brightening eye and quickened 

I heart, " love ! how beautiful thou art, how 
thou fallest like a benediction upon us mortals, 
and we are blessed." But Evnngdmt takes hold 
of our deepest s^Tiipathies, touches the tenderest 



chords of our nature, we grow sick and faint with 
the anxious hope deferred, and at last with moist- 
ened eyes and a heart chastened and softened, 
say, ** O love ! how mighty, and enduring, and 
faithful even to death thou art, how thou hopest 
against hope, and when hope is gone, bindest 
Faith and Charity to thy heart and followest, 

" Meekly with reverent steps the sacred feet of thy 
Savior." 

The shorter poems in this volume have all ap- 
peared in print before. They are full of their 
author's peculiar beauties, and needed not his 
name affixed to make known their authorship. 
For delicacy of conception, nothing can equal 
The Two Angels and Haunted Houses. The 
Ropewalk shows how the poet invests the most 
common things with beauty. Santa Fiolmena, 
Sandnlphon, Oliver Basselin, Victor Galhraith^ 
illustrate how all varying elements beneath the 
magic touch of the poet, are available as sources 
from whence to bring forth thoughts to ennoble 
and enrich the mind ; and like an outburst from 
a true Christian heart, is the little ballad To the 
Children : 

<* Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung and said, 
For ye are living poems. 
And all the rest are dead.** 



TO OSE I lOVE. 

BT EMILT R. PAGE. 

Oh friend, about whose pleasant way 
Life's punshine fiills in golden drifts, 

Abvoe whose head float clouds of blue 
With love's sweet purple 'mong the rifts ; 

Oh friend, for whom the golden waves 
Of Time make music as they beat, 

Forever breaking — beauty crowned — 
In murmurous ripples at thy feet ; 

Oh friend, oh happy friend, to whom 
The mornings come on rosy feet. 

To whom the nights are fiill of peace. 
Like benedictions, calm and sweet ; 

Lean through the distance unto me 
While stars are in the twilight skies. 

And let me feel thine answering clasp. 
And read thy clear untroubled eyes ! 
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THE HEART OF A MOTHER. 

BT ELLEN C. LAKE. 

MERKDirn, Oct. 18 — . 

Have you still a memory of me, dear couein 
Agnes ? Have the days that lie between your 
buoyant morning-life and the sweet calmness of 
your noon, left you yet some prayerful remem- 
brances of one who walked the path of life with 
you to ** where the brook and river meet, woman- 
hood and childhood sweet," one who since then, 
has often longed for your sympathy then so free- 
ly given, and the rich blessings of your love? 

How swiftly the days have flown since the time 
" when we were young together ;" how swiftly, 
— and yet I have said to myself many times, of- 
teneet when there were clouds around me, what 
a long life I have lived ! 

It is a long time since I have written to you, 
but to-day, surrounded by the ** passing glory" 
of October, there is a calmness in my heart that 
I have not known- for months before, and I am 
going to open to your gaze all its secret cham- 
bers, letting you see the darkness which has been 
and the light that is. 

If I remember rightly it is a little more than a 
year since I parted from you in Brighton, after 
the short visit which we made you previous to 
leaving for New-Orleans, where, you remember, 
my husband had expectations of entering lucra- 
tive business. To tell ycu all that I would, I 
must go back to that time, and even farther, ask- 
ing 'you if you remember the one shadow that 
was between us in our childhood, which, though 
it never parted us in our love, was yet a barrier 
to our entire sympathy with each other. You 
know that, save our friendship, my youth had 
scarcely a sunbeam ; that I had neither brother 
nor sister, and grew up in the society of my fath- 
er, — a stern, dark- browed man, whose mind had 
been darkened almost to insanity by my mother's 
death, whoso soul, after long struggles with dee- 
pair, had lost its hold on the "sheet-anchor" 
and clung manly to the poijionous chains of Athe- 
ism. It was slight wonder that I was tainted by 
the atmosphere in which I lived, that as I heard 
my father's bitter words, I, too, soon grew to 
sneer at those who told me of a God, thereby 
wounding deeply the fair, blue-eyed cousin who 
plead as only $he could, that I would believe what 
her mother said. 

But I had hours of darkness, Agnes, such 
hours as only those can know who have been 
adrift on a shoreless sja with neither faith nor 



hope, who have looked down into the blackness 
of its depths believing that there all life must 
end. 

I have never forgotten the day that you and I 
parted. I was sixteen then, and the four years 
that passed between that time and my fiither*s 
death are fearful to think of now, — how much 
jtnore fearful to live then, for it seemed to me 
that not a ray of light struck throqgh their 
gloom. When all ties that bound me to the 
dreary house where we had lived, were broken, 
I would stay no longer, and saying that if earth 
had any beauty or life aught of happiness, I 
would find it, I went for the first time into the 
world. I was young, and they told me I had 
both genius and beauty ; I found life brighter 
than I had ever known it before, and so for a 
time I fancied that I was happy. 

After two years, in which 1 lived a life of out- 
ward, glittering pleasure, tinged at the last with 
the coloring of a new, mysterious dream, I was 
married. That I loved my husband, I do not 
need to tell you. The sad look that used to come 
into your eyes when we were with you a year 
ago, told me that you knew I had " made for 
myself an idol." 

Howard Sinclair was the first being I ever real, 
ly loved after you went away from me ; and, Ag- 
nes, you, with your gentle, womanly heart, 
strong and unfaltering in its love, have still no 
power to know how my very life was bound witk 
his, how I clung to him, how, madly, wheoi the 
burning thought of death came to me, I said that 
no power of the so-called Heaven or hell, of earth 
or of nature, should ever take him from me. He 
too, had grown up under harsh influences ; not 
like those which had been around me, but 
through their stem teachings of a faith too dark 
for him to believe and be at peace with his sense 
of justice, no less baneful. 

You remember us as we were when you last 
saw us, — Howard and I strong and unbent by 
years or sorrow, and our two birdlings, Willie 
and Alice. Our children were all the world to 
us, but we never dared think of what might be. 
Others as dearly loved we had seen taken from 
parents as dearly loving, but we could not think 
that ours would go. Do you remember the day 
that I said to you, when in your love you tried 
to take from my heart the black seal of its faith- 
lessness, that after my children were dead and 
buried out of my sight, the sooner I foi^t them 
the better it would be for me, for I should never 
see them again ? Ah if you could have known 
the sharp pain that entered my heart then, you 
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would not have thonght it utterly hardened. The 
mystery of life and death had never seemed to me 
as at that moment ; even as my lips spoke the 
words, my soul asserted their falseness — I could 
not lose my children forever. 

Coold I have been with yon for a little time 
then, the spirit that had never spoken before 
would have shaken off all chains and made itself 
heard, triumphing over all opposition of will ; 
but the next day we loft you, and in the excite- 
ment of travelling and entering on new scenes, 
the influence that it had momentarily gained, was 
shaken off. 

It was in July that we started on our journey 
southward ; a season that we should not have 
chosen had it not been that Howard's presence 
there was absolutely necessary. We travelled by 
short stages, for the weather was very warm, and 
the children drooped under the southern sun, • 
tiough, while they had strength to look from the 
car windows, their enthusiasm at the new sights 
was unbounded, ^f passionate nature revelled 
in the beauty around me, which, dreamy and 
seusuons, had yet a torrid heart gleaming 
through every flower and tree, every bird-song 
and sunset-cloud on which its seal was set. 

We had heard and read many accounts of the 
cholera which, vras sweeping through the south- 
wn cities at that time, — but though we could 
not throw off a feeling of dread, knowing that we 
were entering one of its worst haunts, we had 
feith, through our ignorance of the deadly poi- 
son that was in the very air, that by dieting and 
care we should escape it. 

Howard engaged rooms in the most healthy 
portion of the city, and none of us but himself 
ventured farther than their boundaries. He came 
home at night many times, with sad tales of the 
suffering and death that he witnessed daily, and 
once, holding my hands and looking into my eye, 
he asked me what I should do if the cholera 
caught him ? 

" You are jesting," said I, half laughing, *»the 
ogre wont dare touch such a great,8trong, healthy 
man, as you are. It makes you nervous to see it, 
though, and I shall have to keep you here with 
us, I guess, if yon are getting frightened." Alas, 
/ did not know. Thousands were dying daily 
within sight of the roof that covered me, tears 
were wrung from proud hearts and groans from 
pallid lips, in the same air that was around me, 
yet, sheltered from it all by the love of my hus- 
band, I did not understand his fear. 

But he came home to me one night with a look 
on his face that told me, as words could not have 



done, that the hand of the destroyer was upon 
him, — a look that grew in a little while to one 
of such mental agony that it chilled my hearths 
blood to watch it, and then, changing yet again, 
the agony and the life went out together, the 
heart grew still, and the idol that I had worship- 
ed was clay. Was that what had been so much 
to me? Even then, with his dead fingers drop- 
ping slowly from mine, my soul called out for 
something that was and yei-tcas not ; something 
that had gone from me and yet was vnth me. 

But there was no answer. The stone was at 
the door of the sepulchre, and I could not move it; 
darkness was around me, and I could not pene- 
trate it. 

At the first alarm the servants had fled from 
the house, and 1 had been alone through it all. 
I had applied the usual remedies, for Howard 
had insisted when we first came to the city, that 
I must know what to do in case there should be 
need. I had done all, hushing my heart into 
outward calmness for his sake, but all was of no 
avail. 

Willie and Alice slept in the room adjoining, 
and early in the morning, when the light was 
just breaking, I was aroused from my stupor by 
feeling a child's arms around my neck. 

•* What makes you so white, mother?" said 
Willie, *' and what ails my father, he is so cold," 
drawing his hand froii the face he had touclicd, 
and shuddering. 1 had never spoken to him of 
death — how could I then ? I had never told him 
of God or heaven — how could I comfort him ? 

I took him in my arms and walked to the win- 
dow. He dropped his head against my shoulder, 
and then I noticed for the first time that he was 
not well. 

** Willie, are you sick?" 1 asked, almost 
sharply, for there was yet another fear striking 
through my heart. 

*' Yes, mother, I felt so bad I couldn't sleep, 
and was going to tell you, so you would give me 
some medicine." 

** And yet another !" was the cry that rose to 
my lips, but I drove back the agony, and carry- 
ing him into another room, laid him on the bed. 
I should have gone for a physician, but I had 
not been in the streets of the city since I arrived 
there ; I knew that all calls could not, and would 
not, be answered, and immediate action was ne- 
cessary. 

All that I conhl do, was done ; but in an hour 
I saw that there was no hope. In a temporary 
cessation of pain, he looked up at me as I bent 
over him, and asked, ** Have I got the cholera, 
mother?" 
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<* Yes, Willie, I think you have." 
" Will it make me die ? You know when we 
went to see Aunt Agnee, littlo Charlie Grey was 
sick, and cousin Annie said may be he would die. 
I aeked her what it was to die, and she said when 
we died we went to heaven where the angels are. 
Shall I go there, mother?" 

AH the anguish of my double bereavement 
seemed to surge over my soul as I dropped my 
head on the pillow beside him, and a groan broke 
through my lips, ** Shall I go there, mother? 
wont you tell me ?" 

For a moment there was a wild strife within 
me, then, in an instant, it seemed as though all 
the darkness of my unbelief was lifted suddenly 
and entirely from off my soul ; as though a light 
from portals that were opening to receive him* 
was falling over me, and I answered, "Yes, my 
child, and your father will be there too." 

I held his hands in mine, and counted the 
pulse-beats as they grew fainter in the icy cold- 
ness that was creeping over him, watching and 
holding him to the last. And then the tears 
came ; tears that fell for the shattered hopes of a 
desolate heart, but were not despairing ; tears 
that dropped over the links of a chain that had 
broken from my grasp, yet were not faithless. I 
had found the rock that was *' higher than I." 

After awhile I took Alice in my arms and 
went through the shrubl^^ry to tho dwelling ad- 
joining. There was a deathly stillness there,and 
I went on silently through the desolate rooms, 
till, reaching a small chamber, I heard voices 
and went in. 

There were three persons in the room ; a man 
who seemed to be just recovering from severe ill- 
ness, his wife and a servant girl. The lady rose 
as I opened the door, and (sprang forward just in 
time to catch my arm as 1 staggered and came 
near falling. *< You are ill, madam," said she, 
taking Alice from me, " what shall 1 do for 
you ?" 

** Nothing, nothing. I am not ill, but my hus- 
band and my boy are.rfforf." 

She did not answer, but turning to the girl 
spoke a few words in a low tone, and taking my 
hand, went back with me to the room where 1 
I had left Howard and Willie. 

The tears streamed from her eyes a6 she looked 
I at them, but she gently led me away, and the 
' lost that I remembered, her cool hands were 
bathing my forwhead. I did not awake to con- 
Bciousncfs till after my dead were buried, and 
then 1 was alone with Alice. Alone, yet not 
alone in the strange land, for though the broad 



brow of my husband and the childish face of my 
first-born were hidden out of my sight, the glory 
of a peace that in their lives 1 had never known, 
the beauty of a faith that in brighter days had 
never been mine, " wrapped me as in a gar- 
ment." There are times when my heart calls 
for the love that was so true a shield to my wo- 
manhood ; times when I sigh for my fittherkss 
and brotherless child, but the heatt of a mother 
has triumphed over the most fearful darkness 
that can shadow a woman's life ; it has taught 
me that there is a God, a Father who shields the 
widow and the orphan. 

And now, from the quiet country home that I 
have chosen, 1 bid you " good bye." 



THE HILLf B'S DAUGHTER." 

BT A. M. STBBBIK8. 

Oh, have yon passed the miller's cot 
Close by the sparkling water. 

And have you seen sweet Lizzie More, 
The miller*8 youngest daughter T 

The blue May violets like her eyes. 
Her cheeks like June's sweet roses ; 

Her ringlets floating round hCr neck 
Looped here and there with posies ; 

Her gauxe-like robe of silver grey 

With golden circles dotted. 
The mimic of some woodland shade 

With yellow sunbeams spotted ; 

In motion graoeftil as the br^ze 
That lightly treads the water, — 

Oh, have you seen sweet Lizzie More, 
The old, grey miller's daughter T 

She trims the little parlor well. 
Then with her taper fingers. 

She puts the snow white curtains back 
To see if Allan lingers. 

O'er all her fhoe such blushes run. 
And o'er her heart such blisses. 

As only love can waken with 
Its tenderest ( 



He comes to tell his love again. 

And she aits down to listen, 
While through the parlor, cool and dim. 

The quiet moonbeams glisten. 

And while she whispers in their lig^t, 
" Our bridal is t<>-morrow," 
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I tarn into the shadows dark 
And tell to yoa my sorrow. 

Oh, have you seen sweet Lizzie More T 
With bridal wreaths they've crowned her ; 

The ffllvcr grey is pat aside 

And white robes float aroond her. 

Tke orange bntb look in and oat 

Anid her nvt brown treaset. 
The mooB beams on her like a ^mU 

That beautifies and biesses. 

How trusting in her purity. 

How tender in her beauty ; 
She goes to love and happiness. 

And I turn back to duty* 

I ne'er agam diall seek the oet 

Down by the sparkling water ; 
^Tia empty as my heart without 

The old grey miller's daughter. 



ANNIFEBSARIES. 



The Anniversaries out in the world, in the 
great, teeming cities far away, commemorated 
with pride and pomp, with dinners and toasts 
and speeches, affect us in our quiet and secluded 
life but little. We are rejoiced, that so promi- 
nent among them, are the societies and organi- 
zations having for their object the lasting good of 
humanity, our ear is charmed with the eloquence 
of the orations, and our minds are refresh^i and 
strengthened by ** the thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn." 

But nearer to our hearts are the Anniversaries 
of the household — the holy-days of home — 
when the mind, throwing off its weight of cark- 
ing care, puts on its spotless robes of peace and 
pauses awhile from the busy duties of every day 
life, to hold sweet converse with the memories of 
the past. 

*' There is no flock, however watehed and tended 
But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no housdiold, howsoe'er defended 
But has one vacant ohair" ~*^ 

and oft, when Time, iti his swift flight, brings 
again the month — the day. — when first we saw 
the vacant chair and felt the household flock di- 
vided — the heart is sad — the eye is heavy. Yet 
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we would remember that not sad days alone, does 
he bring in his tireless flight. Often, much oft- 
ener it seems as we advance in life, the years 
bring round to us the memories of bright morn- 
ings, happy, joyous days. The weddmg day, 
when the young bride, with her heart filled with 
the strength of woman's love, laid her hand in 
his whoee choice she was, and whose vows she 
trustingly believed. The birth of the fitst-bom, 
when the mother knew for the first time the di- 
vinity of the name, and the boundless wealth of 
love which God had given her to be the inherit- 
aace of her child. But with these come too the 
thought of the days when Lucy was married ; or 
Joseph died ; or John departed to seek a home 
in a far distant land. All these in quick suc- 
cession come and go, until around about our days 
rests a halo of memories, and the past holds half 
our hearts. 

This warm June day, when the earth is clad 
in rich verdure and flowers, and so golden with 
sunshine, is, to me, gen tie reader, the anniversa- 
ry of the first sorrow my young heart ever knew. 
'Tis many years since little Willie died, but I 
remember, when they told me death had taken 
from me my playmate and companion, my dear 
young brother, I thought that earth could have 
no deeper sorrow. Willie was dead ! '* What 
is dead ?" I asked, and the mystery oppressed 
me. Great tears rolled down my father's manly 
fiBU)e, and tears stood thick in the deep blue eyes 
of my gentle mother, when she hushed meon her 
heart. All around me a deep silence brooded, 
like a wing ; and the dark foldings of the dread 
mystery envdoped my tender mind. Anxiously 
I questioned of ail around me, <* Where is Willie 
gone?" One day, after I had seen the warm 
** sods of the valli^," smoothed above his quiet 
heart and stilled pulse, fJEither took me upon his 
knee, and in a gentle tone unfolded to me the 
truths of Death and Immortality. He told me 
how the glorified spirit of little Willie bad arisen 
beyond our sight — that it was not him we saw 
laid in the lonely grave, but that he, freed from 
pain and sickness and sorrow, had joined the 
innumerable throng around the throne of God. 
He told mo how the dear Father of us all had 
prepared an everlasting home for all his beloved 
children — that though grief and tears might 
mingle in our lot below, there God should wipe 
them from every face ; — and a holy hand of sin- 
less ones rejoice, forever, before the face of Him 
who had redeemed them. 
ITius it was the pure principles of our most 
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precioiM faith ibimd lodgment in my heart. And 
though since, it has been sorely tried — thoagh 
I have watched that tender mother's decline, as 
with patient steps she Beared the portals of a 
heavenly home — though I have seen that noble 
father stricken dovm in a moment, in the pride of 
his years, — and others, near and dear, have left 
my side to walk in the brighter paths of the heav- 
enly land — my 'faith in Qod, the Father — 
heaven, the home <^ all — in ihe ultimate and 
glorious triumph of good over all evil, is still un- 
shaken. Above the darkness d the grave gleam 
ever, the rays of the Sun of Righteousness, and 
around the bowed bead and stricken fonn lingers 
the halo of immoHality. 

** His grftoe the same, the same His power. 
Demanding all our love and trust. 
Whether he makes of the dust a flower, 
Or changes a flower to dust" 

Jknioe. 

JTonesdale, Pa, 



REMmSCEUCE OP A PASTOR. 

BT MBS. S. M. BBUOB. 

It vras during the summer of 1850 that, having 
the cares and anxieties of a large pastorate, I left 
the throng where busy men do congregate, and 
came to dwell in a quiet little town by the sea- 
side. It was a place where nature's lonely love- 
liness vras supreme, and its quiet beauty took a 
strong hold on my heart. I had never loved the 
city. For, and of itself, it bad no charms for 
me. But my work had bce» there ; tlie tics 
which bind a pastor to his people had held me 
captive through many long years, until, at la»t, 
an over taxed body would no longer bear the 
wearing anxiety of spirit, and my health failed 
to such an extent that I was obliged to seek the 
healing hand of the Good Father, amid the free 
air of the country, where his blessed breath of 
health might blow upon me from the fields and 
mountains undisturbed. 

I had not been long a resident of my new 
home, before I was called to attend a wedding. 
The messenger from whom I received the sum- 
mons, said the marriage was to take place in the 
early morning, and desired to come at day-break 
to convey me to the home where the ceremony 
was to be performed. This ofier I declined, as 
the place was but a mile distant, and I much de- 



sired to enjoy nndistarbed the infl«eneoof th« 
early dawning. 1 had performed the mairiage 
ceremony numberless times among the people I 
had left), so that I expected no new helps fros 
any thing oonnected with the wedding, save the 
vralk along the pleasent river-side and up the 
grassy mountain. Leaving my bed very early 
the next momii^, joat as the first fisint beaoM of 
sunlight w^rae tooohing the distant hill-4(q)e, I 
vras soon ready for the duties ofmj sacied office. 
The morning vras delightful ; never had the fra- 
grance of the valleys seemed so fragrant, or the 
breath of the hills so sweet ; every step of my 
pathway vras over Moasoming beauties, whoee 
voice of thanksgiving lifted my heart continually 
to God. There vras something so holy in that 
beautiful June momiog that it attuned every 
thought of mine to barmooy vrith the Divine. I 
reached the place of my destination, a lovely lit- 
tle dwelling embowefed in trees, having about it 
all the attractions of home. Its indwellers were 
a father and mother, who had begun the descent 
on the shady side of the hill of life, and a single 
daughter, the one that I was called to give into 
the keeping of another. She was a beaoUfnl 
girl, who, for twenty summers, had been the 
light and joy of the household. Her life bad 
been given, with most praiseworthy devotion, to 
the home loved ones. Every room bore evidence 
of her tender appreciation of the beautiful, and 
the rich love- light in the eye of the mother, and 
proud smile op the father's lip said, plainer than 
words, how detir she had grown to them. 1 real- 
ized then, as never before, the poet's words. 

** Oh if there be on earth a tear 

From pas8ioD*8 dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid, and so meek. 
It would not Btain an angel's cheek, 
'Tis such as pious fathers shod 
Above a beauteous daughter's head.'* 

I had never before felt any questionings of con- 
science about the marriage ceremony ; but it 
really seemed sacreligions to give away from that 
home its darling treasure, not knowing into what 
strange paths her feet might be led, or how bitter 
the cup of life might grow which had heretofore 
been so sweet and placid. Never had that prom- 
ise to leave father and mother and cleave unto 
another, seemed as solemn to me as at this time. 

I learned that the bridal party were to leave 
immediately for California, that struggling land 
of much gold, and many graves ; and my heart 
chilled at the thought of the groat change which 
must come to the young bride, torn thus from 
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the qoiet pamdltt of her bone, to straggle with 
the great, rude world witboot. 

The nerer oeMing wheel* of time, which wait 
oot fiir ue in eorrow or joj, nerer Imger for a 
Momeat even while we indulge our Moet eolemn 
reieodona, sped on. When the evening shad- 
ows eloaed over earth the bridal was over, the 
home nest robbed of its fledgting, and the restless 
iea bore on its bosom the tveasore so cherished 
in the eooe happy, now broken houaehokl. The 
evei^ of the daj had made a deep impression on 
Bj mind ; an irapresston to which I recur o#ten 
in the qoiet boors when memory holds sway over 
me, and I live with the past. 

AU of the tale is not yet told. I resolved to 
vint that lonely home often, and speak comfort- 
ing words to those bereaved parents, left thus so 
solitary ; bat soon after the wedding I was oalled 

away from N for a six month, and, of coarse, 

all its dnties and joys were left behind me. I re- 
tamed to them daring the bleak cheerksness of 
Novembar. The Uossoms in my garden had all 
withered, the grass on the hill-side had grown 
brown, and the withered leaves were drifting like 
waadsrii^ memories of departed joys over the 
earth. 

The second evening after myjretam, as I s^t at 
my chamber window looking out on the desolate 
moantain side, thoughts of the lonely family I 
bad visited the June before returned to me again. 
I resolved at onoe to go to them. The walk vras 
foil of useful suggestions to my mind. The 
mountain path I had never trodden but once be* 
fore ; then it vras fragrant with June roses, glis- 
tening with the dew of morning, and beautiful 
with all the charming summer influenced. My 
footsteps seemed lighter then, giving back no 
sound from the blossom covered earth, yet the 
eamo tread now over the crisped leaves returned 
a sepulchral sound. Withered ! Withered ! 
constantly echoed on my ear. 

The evening shadows too veiled all those bright 
spots in the landscape which had before been 
kissed into beauty by the morning's light. My 
thoughts naturally took on the sombre coloring 
of the picture, yet I reproved myself for it, and 
reviewed with much satisfitction the past six 
months of my life, whose placid prosperity had 
no common sympathy with the sad changes of 
nature. Then I tried to assure my mind with 
the picture of the pleasant home I was approach- 
ing. I knew it would no longer be bright with 
the June blossoms, but I busied myself painting 
a not less cheerful picture of the cosily dosed 
parlor, with its blazing fire on the hearth, and 



vralls beautiful with the pleasant pictures made 
ruddy by the fire-light- Then the living figures 
in the scene ; 1 thought of them snugly sitting 
together on the hearth stone, (reconciled by time 
to the new loss I had left them lamenting) and 
chatting hopefully of the prospect of that loved 
one far away. 

Tet the sadness would linger in my heart, for 
one of thoee sad events which cast their shadows 
before vras jnst coming to my experience, and I 
knew afterward (what seemed so strange to me 
then) why I could not see light in that dark- 



The cottage was reached at last, but oh how 
cheerless and desolate. I entered the before 
cheerful parlor, now, so lonely. 

No fire vras on the hearth, and the drifting 
snow, which had begun to fall fkst, vras drop- 
ping unheeded through the half open window. 
A coffin was standing in the middle of the room, 
and the broken hearted wife sat with her head 
bowed on the table beside it, as motionless as its 
silent occupant. I dared not break the stillness, 
and, treading softly, 1 passed on to the inner 
room, where a few sympathising neighbors were 
gathered, talking in subdned tones> and I soon 
learned the whole sad story. News from Califor- 
nia had broken the &ther*s heart, and severed 
the link which bound him to earth. The daugh- 
ter, the &ir young girl I had married, had trust- 
ed her all in the hands of an unkind, selfish man, 
who awaited only the abandon of California to 
develop the evil tendencies of his nature. The 
gentle birdling of the northern mountain could 
not endure neglect and unkindness. This, her 
fhrst sorrow, vras onto death ; and, spreading her 
light wings, she sped to that bright world where 
sorrow and unkindness are known no more ; 
where home-sick hearts never pine for the native 
land. The tidings of her death, and its atten- 
dant sorrovrs were communicated to the anxious 
parents by a stranger's hand, and these were the 
sad results of ^e message. Surely the rammer 
time had vanished, and the withered hopes and 
cold snovrs of early winter vrere over the cottage. 

I submit this narration of one of the most 
touching experiences of my life, in the hope that 
it may lead some over-trusting one to pause and 
think wisely, before exchanging the sheltering 
roof of their childhood for the untried struggles 
of the rude world without, with untried stranger 
hands to guide the fVail bark, which may so eas- 
ily be shipwrecked amid the tempest-tossed bil- 
lows of life. 

Sippican, Mass,, 1858. 
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Died, in Albany, N. Y., Sept. 16, Kate W., 
daughter of the late Nathaniel and £lizabeth 
White. 

She was mj joangeet sister, my pet and play- 
thing while a child and latterly, when the early 
days of womanhood sat so gracefully upon her, 
my pride — my idol. Six weeks of sickness — a 
painful and wearing one it was — and she we 
loved so well was taken. But two are leh now 
of tlie old household band ; my sister Sarah and 
myself. First went our mother. It seems but 
yesterday and yet it was twelve years last June, 
since I broke open the letter which told me she 
had been buried a week ! Twelve years ! What 
changes they have wrought in all things earthly 
— in myself most of all, the light-hearted girl- 
wifo being now like Martha of old,* *' troubled 
about many things." The next March went the 
dear old grandmother, who is pictured in my 
earliest memories as a white haired saint, busy 
all day with kindly deeds, and at eventide and 
far into the night reading her Bible and saying 
her prayers. Then went our father. Short and 
fearful waa his illness. Twelve hours changing 
the strong-armed man into the helpless corpse. 
Nine years ago last August, I opened a telegraph- 
ic meoMkge and learned that he was dead. Dead ; 
but not buried ! How my heart yearned to look 
onoe more npon that face which never frowned 
upon me. A husband*8 absence and two sick lit- 
tle ones kept me home and he, like the other two 
were buried and I not there. And now, Kate is 
gone and I, in my far off emigrant home know it 
not, till she has lain ten days under the sod. 
€K>d be merciful to me and spare the sister that 
is left, till I have onoe more taken her by the 
hand ! 

A sister's honest words might be considered 
eulogy, 80 I will let another speak — one who 
knew her well and to whom she was very dear. 

V Death oomes alike to all, and we are equally 
as loth to part with the aged as the young ; yet 
if there is one affliction thai seems more severe 
than another, it is the decease of one, who, like 
ber we are now called upon to mourn, has been 
the tie that bound heart to heart, — the link in 
the family chain that unites the living and the 
dead — the pride of the household, and the loved 
eentre of attraction. The hosts of friends who 
have watched with painful anxiety for every new 
turn in the disease that might give a ray of hope, 
endeavoring to render any assistance that kind- 



ness could prompt, or ingenuity devise, give am- 
ple evidence of the devoted attachment all had 
formed, who had been thrown within her circle 
of acquaintance. Kind, genial and accomplish- 
ed ; unassuming in manner, and unobtrusive in 
deportment, with a heart ever open to the sufier- 
ings of her sex, and a hand ever ready to aid 
them, she went around in her quiet way, doing 
all the good possible, justly verifying the wishes 
of her Divine Master. W hen disease had &sten- 
ed itself upon her, how calmly and patiently she 
bore the affliction, although suffering the severest 
agonies ; and when it became evident her days 
on earth were numbered, with what perfect re- 
signation she set about making her final prepara- 
tions, that nothing might be lefl undone. It is 
only the Christian who can look at the steftlthy 
approach of Death without fear, or who does not 
tremble at his presence ; but hers was the com- 
posure that could look forward to the ordeal 
without a murmur, quietly saying — ** God's will 
be done." She has gone from our sight, yet 
down in the depths of our inmost soul will re- 
main a holy influence, around whicb the memo- 
ry of her will throw a sacred halo, feeding the 
bright flame that shall bum until our latest 
brefkth." 

0. ▲. 8. H. 

£oofubwro, Iowa, 



PSATER. 

Within its sphere, prayer is effective. But 
its sphere is the world of inward feeling, not of 
external events. God does not change the course 
of his providence for us, but our views of his 
providence are enlarged and enlightened, if we 
sincerely pray ; and to us this is the same as if 
the course of his providence was changed. Ob- 
jects are not differently colored, but our mind ia 
colored, so that the result is practically the same. 
The course of things is not altered to satisfy oar 
desires, but our desires are purified to conform to 
and adore the proTidential course of things. If 
we are in distress, perplexity, temptation, afflic- 
tion, true prayer produces an exchange of inward 
peace for turmoil ; serenity for doubt ; strength 
for weakness ; faith, resignation, contentment 
and trust, for rebellious sorrow and corrosive dis- 
content. It is for us the same as if the world of 
circumstances was changed. Our **half gods go, 
but gods arrive." We should never pray with 
concentrated fervor, for special gif^, and change 
of circumstances. — [ T. 5. King, 
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We find aome enoonragitig words fbr Sabbath School 
teachers in the following extract from an address by 
Dr. CrTLER, an Episcopal clergyman of Brooklyn, L. 
I., before the New York State Sanday School Teach- 
ers' Aspodation : 

" With r^ard to the Sunday School, I was drag- 
ged into it almost by a rope, forty years ago ; but af- 
ter I had been once in, I am sure that no rope could 
ever hare pulled me out ! From that day to this, I 
have been a lover of the work, and of the children. 
When I am in my Sunday School, and see around me 
my five hundred scholars, T feel that I am in just the 
chariot, and surrounded with just the company, in 
which and with which I want to go to heaven ! I 
therefore welcome you who are engnged in this work. 
I know that yoa are, as it were, the human angels to 
whom the little ones are entrusted, lest they should 
dash their feet against a stone. You have the virgin 
soil to work in, and the inoorruptiWe seed of God's 
Word to plant in it. What a glorious work ! 

The boy that cannot keep still while yon are teach- 
ing — of whom you have no hope, and with whom too 
often yon have too little patience — in the course of 
six months comes to his pastor and asks baptism. I 
ask him, < What for T' We talk the matter over, he 
is baptized and taken to the oommunion. He then 
determines to go into the ministry. He studies, takes 
the consumption, and dies. After his death, his pa- 
pers are found, and among them a confession that 
while he was a boy in the Sunday School pretending 
to be deaf to all instruction, and intent only upon 
mischief, he received impressions which took hold of 
him with an eternal grasp. You are therefore to be 
encouraged. Give no boy up. While he is laughing 
with the mouth, he is not laughing with the ear, and 
still less with the heart and mind." 

The editor of the Star in the West in commenting 
upon this, says : 

*< We denre our Pastors and Sunday School Teach- 
ers not to forget what Ihr. C. here says concerning 
boys who are Uughing with the mouth, but not with 
the ear, nor the conscience, nor the heart You are 
doing a nobler work than you ever dare dream', per- 
chance. That roguish lad, that gay and seemingly 
merely fun-loving girl, with whom you are tried and 
vexed, so that you sometimes go to the Superintend- 
ent, and propose to turn him, or her, out of the class, 
if not out gt school, still hears and treasures up your 
thoughts and words ; and when your head lies in the 
grave, if not ere you die, God may quicken those 
seeds, planted by your hands, and make them result 



in a glorious harvest — thirty, sixty, and even an 
hundred fold ! Give no child up. Labor with the 
HEABT as well as with your hand and voice, and your 
labor shall not be in vain.*' 

There are few, we think, who have had any expe- 
rience as Teachers, that do not need this word of en- 
couragement ; few who have not at times felt the de- 
pression of fruitless effort when the roguish boy 
or fun-loving girl has apparently been inatten- 
tive to their best and most earnest instructions. And 
not only is this a word of encouragement, but it is a 
word of warning also, a warning to those whose pa- 
tience is not sufficient to their work ; who evince by 
the manner in which they talk of children, especially 
•boys, that they have a latent belief in native deprav- 
ity. Now we think that one of the worst injuries that 
any teacher can inflict upon a Sabbath School is to be 
instrumental in discarding any of its scholars ; for so 
long as a boy or girl will come into a school, so long 
are they worth our patience and Christian interest ; 
and in the foithful discharge of our duties as teach- 
ers, as in all other duties, in due time we diall reap, 
if we ftiint not 

We recently listened to the experience of a teacher 
in one of our large city schools ; one who gathers in- 
to her fold children from the by-ways of life. Some- 
times they will remain in her class a short time and 
then disappear.; but even then she does not consider 
her labor lost, for she trusts to Him who giveth the 
mcrease to all feithful planting of the seed of the 
kingdom. Among the incidents of her experience we 
were much interested in the following. 

A young girl strayed into her class at one time. She 
was bright and inquisitive, but restless, dashy and 
thoughtless, and the clear-sighted teacher read her 
possible fhte and chose such instruction as she deemed 
best suited to her wants. After awhile the girl dis- 
appeared. The counter-current of the world swept 
her from the school, and soon the bitter experience of 
parents, the love of dress, and the allurements of sin, 
decided her fete. For a long time she seemed beyond 
the reach of her teacher, who occasionally caught 
glimpses of her in her reckless dance over the crater 
of sin. But their paths were not always to diverge. 
One day the teaeh^ was surprised by a message from 
her former pupil, requesting a visit from her, as she 
was ill. Without hesitation she obeyed the call, though 
it led her into one of the deepest dens of sin, there to 
find one who had lost all the beauty of girlhood and 
become prematurely old, — a wreck such as is too 
common in every city. When the teacher went into 
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b«r presenoe she w«pt like a child, and told her how 
she had loDged to see her, how she had been visited 
in her degradation by various agents of charitable 
and religions societies, how they had blamed and 
threatened her and made her heart as hard as ada- 
mant, and how the memory of her early Sabbath 
School teacher seemed the only ray of love left to beam 
upon her, the only balm to her sin-sick soul. "0," 
said she, ** the conversations that we used to have 
in your class have lingered with me through all these 
miserable years. You know I did not quite believe 
some things that you told me, especially the certain 
oonaequenoes of sin ; and sometimes in the midst of 
my mad revels I have tried to flatter myself that you 
were mistaken ; but still your words would linger, 
together with the tone with which you spoke, and the 
tender interest you seemed to feel for me ; and now 
you are the only one in the world 1 can think of who 
will have the least patience with me, or to whose oon- 
versation I can endure to listen." 

The teaeher was fiiithful to this call from the 
wretched woman before her. She ministered to her 
temporal wants — how many religious teachers in 
their zeal for the soul forget the wants of the body — 
made her room wholesome and cheerfol, and by daily 
calls and conversation, not in recounting the evils of 
her past career, but in awaking latent sparks of good- 
ness, and leading her away from her besetting sins, 
she did for her what others, who hsd made a fkr 
greotfflr display, had ftuled to do, — she made her a 
quiet, industrious and thoughtful woiftan during the 
ffew remaining years of her wasted life. 

This is one of the palpable proofb of the good teach- 
er's work ; but who shall number the brands pluck- 
ed out of the fire by the patient feal of such a one. 
It is not a feeling of awfiil responsibility, that some 
consider the thing needful in a guardian of the young, 
it is not that, we think, which impels teachers to their 
best work ; it is great human love, untiring patience, 
and a constant trust that One wiser than we works 
with us and will bless all Christian endeavors. 

Sometimes the little child becomes teacher and 
leader. Read the following, by one of our own poets 
— Nora Perry. 

*'And a Littlb Child shall Lead Thbx." 

"Where 7 into the trifles of Life? 

Into its folly and sin 7 
Into its madness and strife, 

Shall the little child lead you in 7 

Into jealousy, envy, and hate. 

And the soul's surest wrong. 
Which lies in that bitter estate, ^ 

Shall the little child lead you along 7 

Think of the birthright that's yours ! . 
Yours, whom Christ died to save ! 



Think of tlie world that mduree. 
Beyond the dead and the grave ! 

In view of that wonderful land 

Where your inheritance lies ; 
In view of a little child's hand 

To lead you on to the priie. 

Think, think if you can of the wcnid's pvrplo glorj I 

Of its jeahMisy, envy and hate. 
And add if you can to the old wicked 8toi7» 

In view g£ that splendid estate ! 

In view of the child, that is willing to lead 
From the misery, madness, and soom^ 

Oh, add if you can, to the temples that bleed. 
Another sharp cruel thorn. 



Wb confess to a most intense love of Tennyson's 
poetry. The day that a friend presented us that au- 
thor's first volume, with pencil marks attached to the 
fiftvorite readings of a departed one dear to us both, 
was the commencement of anew era in our inteUectu- 
al lifb. And firom that time until to-day, the reading 
of Tennyson has been one of our completest sources 
of enjoyment But to his In Memoriam are we most 
especially indebted, for that has been a friend in Uib's 
saddest experiences. While the One Book has been 
our guide, we have placed that beside it as our most 
cherished companion ; one who has given words to 
every phase of grief, from its &11 into despair to ito 
rising again into clear and unclouded £utk ; and 
words too 80 aptly and exquisitely chosen that a line 
is often the concentration of a noble sermon, or ihe 
essence of our most subtile lifo-experienoe ; and we 
remember them as expressions of thought that nevor 
before found utterance. 

As when we reverence a friend we like to know 
that others have something of our regard for them, 
so with our fkvorite authors ; we like to know how 
they are estimated by the wise and good, and we nat- 
urally turn to all criticisms upon them. In Kinga- 
ley's last noble book. Sir Walter Raleigh and his 
THme, with other Papers, we turned first, of course, 
to his paper upon Tennyson ; and it satisfies us bett^ 
than any other criticism of him that we have ever 
read. When he would make quotations fhmi In Me^ 
moriftm^ he says the words that prove him in perfi»t 
sympathy with the poet : " The very poems which 
we should most wi^ to transcribe are just those 
about which we feel a delicacy, perhaps mort^, in 
dissecting critically before the publk: eye. They are 
fit only to be read solemnly in our purest and most 
thoughtfiil moods, in the solitude of our chamber, ar 
by the side of those we love, with thanks to the great 
heart who has taken courage to bestow on us the rec- 
ord of his own love, doubt and triumph.'* 

•« There are records,'* he says, " of risings and 
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MiAgs ag&in, of alternate elood and sunshine, 
throngbout the book ; earnest and pessionale, yet 
oerer bitter ; humble, yet never abject ; with a depth 
and Tehemenoe of affection * passing the lore of wo- 
min,' yet without a taint of sentimentality ; self-r^ 
strained and dignified, wiUiout erer narrowing into 
artificial coldness ; altogether riralling the sonnets of 
Shakspeare. Why should we not boldly say, surpas- 
sing — for the sake of the superior faith into which it 
rises, for the sake of the poem at the opening of the 
Tolume — in our eyes, the noblest English Christian 
po«n which ser^ral centurfes have seen?" 

And at the oloee of this noble tribute to Tennyson's 
geoins we find our own thoughts grandly expressed, 
in just the words that we are glad to hear, coming, 
as they, evidently do, from the heart of a wise and 
good man : ** Blessed and delightful it is to find, that 
eren in these new ages the creeds which so many fian- 
cy to be at th^ last gasp, are still the final and high- 
est succor, not merely of the peasant and the outcast, 
but of the subtle artist and the daring speculator ! 
Blessed it is to find the most cunning poet of our day 
able to combine Che complicated rhythm and melody 
of modem tunes with the old truths which gave heart 
to martyrs at the stake, to see in the science and the 
history of the nineteenth century new and living ful- 
filments of the words which we learnt at our mother's 
knee ! Blessed, thrice blessed, to find that hero-wor- 
ship is not yet passed away ; that the heart of man 
still beats young and firesh ; that the old tales of Da- 
Tid and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, Socrates and 
Alcibiades, Shakspeat^ and his nameless friend, of 

* lore pas^g the love of woman,' ennobled by its own 
hnmility, deeper than death, and mightier than the 
grave, can still blossom out if it be but in one heart 
here and there to show men still how sooner or later 

* he that loveth knoweth God, for God is love !' " 



The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. Boston : 
Phillips, Sampson & Company. 

It is pleasant to see a friend in a new dress, so we 
thought when we took up this beautiful volume with 
its fiuniliar title.^ We turned it over and over to see 
if it suited us. With paper, print and binding, we 
c<mld find no fault, with the illustrations we were 
rather disappointed ; we hoped to have seen the Au^ 
tocrat himself, notwithstanding his landlady's assur- 
ance tiuit, ** he wam't no great of a gentleman to 
\iiok at," there were also other personages we were 
disap|K>inted in not seeing, but we will find no fault. 

Coming to us every month fi*esh and sparkling from 
the pen and brain of their author, nothing could t>e 
more charming than this series of papers, which, as 
we presume our readers are all aware, first made their 
appearance in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly. 

In reading a book we feel all the time that the wri- 
ter is at least as fiir removed from us, as the end of 



the work. He sees and knows what we only conjeo- 
ture ; bat listening to the Autocrat's conversations, 
we did not seem fkr removed fh>m him, and when he 
first spoke of the schoolmistress, we don't think he 
was much wiser concerning the Aiture than ourselves. 
He had no more thoughts of that journey to the Alps 
then, than we have at the present moment ; and as 
we Ibllowed his conversations so full of philosophy and 
humor, and sentiment and poetry, we began to think 
we were really getting ahead of him, and saw even 
better than he did how the matter would end, and 
with whom Ke would tread that long path which was 
opening befbre him. Nothing but a consummation 
like this irould ever have reconciled us to the loss of 
the Autocrat from his accustomed place. We think 
Professor and Poet will both be needed to fill those 
two vacant places at the landlady's table. 

The Autocrat in these papers has entered upon a 
new Mid almost untried field, at least in American 
literature ; but it is a field which has proved rich and 
productive ; and his pre-eminent success here has 
established his reputation as philosopher, writer and 
poet, more ^an any thing else he has ever written. 
We shall not in our admiration of his peculiar talent, 
compare him to Lamb, Montaigne or Sydney Smith, 
we shall only say that he has done justice to himself 
as philosopher, humorist and poet, and honor to the 
literature of his country. 

History of Frederick the Second, called Freder- 
ick the GiCat. By Thomas Carlyle. In four 
volumes. Vol. 1. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

In reading this book we are reminded very much 
of some people, who though they can tell a story very 
well, are always being diverted from their narrative 
and led so far away, you think they will never get 
back to their subject. When they commence you 
think they get along swimmingly, but the first you 
know, they are hold of some genealogical tree which 
they must search from deepest root to topmo^ bough ; 
they go on again, and it is not long before they are 
off on some other track. 

Carlyle is just one of these, with the power of the 
steam engine and the erratic propensities of a comet, 
he is often very difficult to follow. One moment you 
are enchanted with his originality and quaintness, 
and the next moment vexed and tantalized by being 
dragged back to the misty past, digging up old kings 
who had long slept peacefully, undisturbed even by 
the antiquarian. 

The epoch which Carlyle has chosen is a. difficult 
one for historical research, for ** it is opulent in ac- 
cun^ulatcd falsities. ' ' The books and printed records 
which he had to consult wei-e **born mostly of Chaos" 
and wanted even an Index. 

Yet as this F»*ederick the Great ** managed not to 
be a Liar and Charlatan as his Century was, he de- 
serves to be seen a little by men and things," and so 
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Carlyle ia determined to giye him his deterts, relish- 
ing the task all the better on aoooont of its ycry diffi- 
culties, and breathing perfectly free and unrestrain- 
ed amid all the dust which he raises as he goes back 
into the almost forgotten past. He has his own pecu- 
liar waj of treating his characters. He^ never ideal- 
ises thero, the old Jcings fare hardly at his hand^as he 
shows up all their little idiosyncracies. He never 
vamisbes any thing, Frederick is a bad speUer* ^^^ 
he takes no pains to hide the ttust ; indeed not only 
proclaims it, but gives an instance ; he gets snuff on 
his coat, is on the whole not over nice, and he and bis 
sister Wilhelmina, no more dutiful in those days than 
children are now, call their father ** old Stumpy." It 
is this trait in Carlyle, this minuteness of detail, this 
dealuig in personalities, which makes one great charm 
of his history, and makes you sometimes almost for- 
give him for his will-o'-the-wisp journeys. He tells 
you just ho w^ his characters looked, the color of their 
hair and their coats, and gives you the whole man in 
a half dozen lines ; for instance, this deecriptioB of 
'* Excellency Seckendorf Bodily — and the spirit cor- 
responds — as tiff-backed, petrified, stony, inscruta- 
ble-looking, and most unbeautifiil old Intriguer. Por- 
traits of him, which are frequent, tell all one story ; 
the brow puckered together in a wide web of wrinkles 
from each temple, as if it meant to hide the bad pair 
of eyes, which look suspicion, inquiry, apprehension, 
habit of double distilled mendacity ; the indeterminate 
projecting chin, with its thick, chapped under lip, is 
shaken out, or shoved out, in mill-hopper fhshion, as 
if to swallow any thing there may be, spoken thing 
or other, and grind it to profitable meal for itselfl 
Spiritually he was an old soldier let for hire ; an old 
Intriguer, Liar, Fighter, what you like — what we may 
call a Human Soul standing like a liackney coach this 
half century past, with head, tongue, heart, conscience, 
at the hest of a discerning public and its shilling." 

Thus he tells you many minute things which human 
beings all like to know, but of which it is not always 
connidcred polite to ask ; but he does not disdain tri- 
vialities, he picks up all the little incidents relating 
to his great characters he possibly can, and tells them 
in his own peculiar, brisk, half dramatic, half solilo- 
(juizing style. On the whole, judging as well as we 
can, from what we have read of these volumes, we 
phould think Frederick the Great could hardly have 
fttllen into better hands. At least we are sure that 
all that is known of him will be told, and told in a 
moHt impartial manner, for Carlyle never uses flat- 
tery ; convinced of the ** inexorable nature of facts," 
he never pretends to pass off his " questionable hero" 
for a demigod ; he only claims for him that he is ** a 
RerUity ; that he always means what he speaks ; 
grounds his actions, t<K), on what he recognizes for the 
truth, and in Hhort, haw nothing whatever of the hy- 
pocrite or phjintasm which wjmc readers will admit to 
be an extremely rare phenomenon." M'e will cloae 



our notice with th« author's own werds. ** On the 
whole, it is evicknt the difficulties to a History of 
Frederick are great and many ; and the sad certain- 
ty is at last forced upon me, that no good book can, 
at this time, especially in this country, be written on 
^the subject, therefore, let the reader put up with an 
indifferent or bad one ; he little knows how much 
worse it could have been." 

Rollo in Europe. 

Brown, Taggard & Chase have ooraplcted the pab- 
lication of the last series of Rollo Books. There are 
ten volumes, as follows : Rollo on the Atlantic ; in 
Paris ; in London ; in Scotland ; ih Switxerland ; in 
Naples ; on the Rhine ; in Geneva ; in Holland ; and 
in Rome. 

The name of " RoUo Book" has become a house- 
hold phrase, and every thing that emanates ftxnn the 
author of these juveniles, is always sure to sclL We 
are pleased to receive this last series, and predict for 
them a large sale. They are good books for childreD, 
and such books are not very plenty. 

Poor and Proud ; or the Fortunes of Katy Red- 
bum. By Oliver Optic. Boston : Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 

This is the fifth of the Boat Gub Series that have 
won such a reputation among the boys nad girls. 
Oliver Optic understands how to write for the littte 
folks, and if he did not put in so many of the boys' 
peculiar expressions we think our young friends 
would be as well satisfied. The book is just such as 
will be found both interesting and profitable fof young 
folks. Buy it and see if we tell the truth. 

Self Made Men. By C. C. B. Seymour. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

In this volume we have biographical sketches of 
some sixty eminent men of all ages ; men who have 
•* risen in the world" by their own exertions. 

Young men will find it an excellent work to stimu- 
late them to higher purposes of action by fuUowing 
the examples this book sets forth. The mechanical 
execution of the book is worthy of notice, combining 
neatness and durability. It contains over five hun- 
dred pages of closely printed matter, and is sold at 
the low price of $1,25 per copy. 

Home Pastime. 

Messrs. Mayhew & Baker, No. 208 Washington 
Street, Boston, have just published a series of "Papa- 
Toys," four in number, which will be very popular 
with the children during the ooming long winter eve- 
nings. They are so cheap, .that all can parchase ; 
and we recommend them as among the best toys for 
" Home PMtime," which have been published this 
year. 
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STANDARD THEOLOGICAL W0RR8. \ 

BALFOUR'S FIRST INQUIRY. An Inqairy into( 
the Scriplufal porport of the words Sheol, Hades, 
Tartarus, an d Gehenna, all translated Hell in the 
common English Version. By Rev. Walter Balfour. 
Revised, with an Introduction, by Rev. O. A. Skin- 
ner. Price ^1. 

BALFOUR'S SECOND INaUIRY. An Inquiry ^^ 
into the Scriptural Doctrine concerning? the Devils 
and Satan, and into the extent of duration express-N 
ed by the terms Olin, Aion, and Aionios, rendered) 
EverUsiinc, Forever, &c By Rev. Walter Bal-^ 

four. Revi^sed, with an Introduction, by Rev. O.c 
A. Skinner. Price, SI- { 

THE PASTOR'S BECiUEST Sermons by Rev. > 

Henry Bacon. Edited by Mrs. E. A. Bacon. I 

vol. I2mo. Price, ^l ; full ffilt, fl:i,50. 

A TREATISE ON ATONEMENT. By Rev. 

Hosea Billou. I vol. 12mo. Price 50 cents. 

NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Rev. Hosea Ballou. 1 voL 

l2rao. Price 50 cents. 

A SERIES OF LECTURE SERMONS, deliver- 
ed in the School-street Church, Boston. By Rev. 
Hosea Ballon. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 68 cents. 

SELECT SERMONS, delivered on various occa- 
sions from important passages of Scripture. By 
Rev Hosea Ballou. I vol. 12mo. Price 63 cents. 

BALLOU'S WORKS. In five volumes, including 
the "Biography," ** Treatise on Atonement,'' 
"Notes on the Parables," "Lecture-Sermons," 
and " Select Sermons." This edftion is on thicker 
paper, and bound in the best style ; each volume 
has a double gilt title, making a most attractive set 
of books. Price per set, 9^. 

PAIGE'S COMMENTARY. A Commentary on 
the New Testament. By Rev. L. R. Paige. In 
4 vols. l2mo. Prfte $\ per vol. ; $8,50 per set. 
Vol. I. Matthew and Mark ; vol. 2. Luke and 

John ; vol. 8. Acts of the Apostles ; vol. 4. Ro- 
mans. 

ARGUMENTS DRAWN FROM THE ATTRI- 
BUTES OF GOD, in support of the Doctrine of 
Universal Salvation. By John Mather Austin. 1 
1 vol. l2mo. Price 63 cents. 

REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
MATTHEW HALE SMITH. By Rev. L. C. 
Browne. 1 vol. l2mo. Price 75 cents. 

GRACES AND POWERS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE. By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price 75 cents. 

A SHEAF FROM A PASTOR'S FIELD. A 
Collection of Sermons for the Home Circle. By 
Rev. H. C. Leonard. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

HUMANITY IS THE CITY. A Series of Lec- 
tures. By Rev. E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. l2mo. Price 
$1. 

DISCOURSES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER 



By E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. ISmo. Price 63 cents ; 
cloth, extra full gilt, $1,18. 
DISCOURSES ON THE BEATITUDES. By 
£. H. Chnpin. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 50 cents. 

DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By 
E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. l2mo. Price 50 cents. 

A BIBLE DICTIONARY, of the most important 
Words in the Holy Scriptures. By S. B. Emmons. 
1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cents. 
ADVENTURES OF TRIPTOLEMUS TUB ; 
Comprising; important and startling Disclosures con- 
cerning Hell ; its Magnitude, Morals, Employments, 
Climate, &c. All very satisfactorily authenticated. 
To which is added. The Old Mnn of the Hill Side. 
By Geo. Rogers. I vol. ISmo. Price 50 cents. 

FAMILY WORSHIP ; Containini? Reflections 
and Prayers for Domestic Devotion. By 0. A. Skin- 
ner. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cents. 

ORTHODOXY AS IT IS : or. Its Mental Influ- 
ence, and Practical Inefliciency and Eflects ; Illus- 
trated by Philosophy and Facts. By R. Tomlinson 
and D. P. Livermo-e. 1 vol. ISmo. Price 50 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN VICTOR ; or, Mortality and 
Immortality, including Happy Death Scenes. By J. 
G. Adams. I vol. ISmo. Price 50 cents. 

THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH COMPAN- 
ION, for the use ofChurch Members and others. By 
I. D. Williamson. 1 vol. ISmo. Price 50 cents ; 
cloth, extra full gilt, 75 cents. 

UNIVERSALIST COMPANION. With an Al- 
manac and Register. Published annually. Edited 
by Rev. A. B. Grosh. Price 12 cents ; $1 per doz.; 
$6,50 per hundred. 

BOOKS FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

HOME LIFE ; or, a Peep Across the Threshold. 
By Mrs. C. A. Soule. 1 vol. l6mo. Price 75 cents. 
This is a collection of beautiful Home Stories. 

RECORDS OF BUBBLETON PARISH ; or Pa- 
pers from the Experience of an American Minister ; 
with Illustrations bv Billings. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

MARION LESTER ; or, the Mother's Mistake. 
By Minnie S. Davis. Uniform with "Home Life." 
Price 75 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD ; embracing 
the Christian Home, Husband, Wife, Father, Moth- 
er, Child, Brother, and Sister. By Rev. George S. 
Weaver, of St. Louis. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 50 cts. 

A VOICE TO THE MARRIED; being a Com- 
pendium of Social, MorsI and Religious Duties, ad- 
dressed to Husbands and Wives. By J. M. Austin. 
1 vol. ISmo. Price 63 cents. 

A VOICE TO YOUTH; addressed to Young 
Men and Young Ladies. Ey J. M. Austin. 1 vol. 
18mo. Price 63 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW OF KIND- 
NESS. By G. W. Montgomery. 1 vol. ISmo. Price 
50 cti. 
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A New Sabbath School' Hymn Book. 



THE GOLDEN HARP. 

A Collection of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools. With an Appendix, containing a rariety of 
pieces designed for Sabbath Schools, Concerts, Anniversaries, Teachers' Meetings, &c. &t. 
The Subscriber has just published a book with the above title, about It contains nearly five hun- 
dred Hymns and about one hundred and twenty-five Tunes, of every variety, suitable for Sabbath School 
services of every description. 
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iCrAN OFFER. 

THE REGISTER FOR 1859. 

Seven numbers of the present volume of the Re- 
pository have been mailed, and yet many of our 
subscribers have not paid their subscriptions. These 
tmall sums due from each person amount in (he ag- 
gregate to a very large sum, and we need it to pay 
our editors, printer, &c. Will our friends remember 
this, and send at once ? To those who will remit to 
us before the First of February, we will send a 
copy of theUniversalist Register and Almanac 
for 1869, po$t paid. 

The Register contains full Statistics of the Order, 
a list of all the Universalist Ministers of the United 
States and Provinces, with their Post Office address, 
and an Almanac ; together with many interesting 
anecdotes, and a great deal of other information in 
regard to the Denomination, which makes it of value 
to every Uuiversalist family. 

Remember t now is the time to precure this little 
pamphlet gratis, by sending us the amounts you owe 
for the Repository. a. t. 



Information Wanted. Mrs. Sarah S. Hor- 
ton, formerly of Williamsville, Pa., has moved to 
parts unknown. She owes for four years* subscrip- 
tion. Will any person inform us of her whereabouts? 

A. T. 



The Universalist Register for 1859 ! 

Price 12 1-2 cts. ; $1 per doz. ; $6,60 per hun- 
dred. Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
four postage stamps. ^ 

A. TOMPKINS, Publisher, 

38 & 40 Cornhill, Boston. 



List of Letters containing Remittances received since 
our last, ending Dec. 24, 1868. 

(tCF*^<^'i®y that is not receipted for in any other 
way, will be found in this list.) 

A. R. B., Norwalk, 2 ; C. A. K., Patriot, 2 ; H. 
H. M., Morgan, 2 ; H. N. G., Exeter, 2 ; H. G. 8., 
Granaville, 6 ; E. S., Andover, 4 ; S. H. R., Lewis- 
ton, 2 ; J. A. F., Chittenango, 2 ; C. B. F., Stafford, 
2 ; A. C, Clarendon, 2 ; H. H. H., Chicago, 4 ; B. 
T. S., Auburn, 2 for Repos., 2 for Quar. ; C. H. C, 
Savannah, 2 ; E. F. P., Hennepin, 4 ; W. G., New 



Britain, 6 ; A. S., Edwardsburgh, 2 ; M. C, South 
Reading, 2 ; C. C, Crittenden, 2 : I. C, J. K., 
J East Randolph, 5 each ; A. D. B., Mt. Vision, 2 ; 
;D. N. R., Waverly, 2, to July 1858 ; A. P., New 
) Boston, 2 ; N. E. W., Ridgway, 2 ; S. R. L., Har- 
>bor Creek, 2 ; G. B., Worthington, 10, to July 1859; 
JE. D. Brooklyn, 2 ; C. B., Montreal, 2 to July '69 ; 
C. H., M'Kean, 2 ; S. B. W., Monroe, 2 ; S. P., 
JSteelville, 10. 

LADIES' REFOSirORT. 

CONDITIONS. — This Magazine is published ro 
monthly numbers on superior paper and new type, 
corresponding with the present number. 

Single copies, per annum, in advance, $2. Sii 
copies, for one year, $10. Twelve copies, for one 
year, S18 ; to which will be added twenty-five cents 
for every three months delay. 

We shall add to our list of contributors from time 
to time. The Repository is the only magazine of 
^the kind in our order, and deserves to have a place 
I in every family. We ask for it merited patronage. 
^ All subscribers must commence with the July No. 
I We take no subscribers for less than an entire vol- 
ume. 

Tfce I«afr or BTewspapers. 

1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to 
I the contrary, are considered as wishing to continue 

their subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their 
papers, the publisher may continue to send them till 
all arrearages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse' to take their 
papers from the office to which they are directed, 
they are held responsible till they have settled the 

'bill and ordered the paper discontinued. 
I 4. If subscribers remove to other places, without 
, informing the publisher, and the paper is sent to the 
)former direction, they are held responsible. 

> 5. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
•a paper from the office, or removing and leaving it 
^uncalled for, is ^rtiwa/acte evidence of intentional 
, fraud. 

Subscribers will therefore understand : 

1. That their papers will be continued after the 
[expiration of the'time fot which they have paid, un- 
Jess otherwise ordered. 

2. That no paper will be discontinued until ar- 
rearages are paids unless we are satisfied that the 

I subscriber is worthless. Address : 

> A. Tompkins, S8 Cornhill, Boston. 
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THOUGHTS FeR THE NEW TEAR. 

BT BSV. T.. B. L4TH&0P. 

Bxv. iu. 20 : B«hold, I stond at the door, and 
knock ; if any nuin hear my voice, and open the 
door, I will come in to him^ and will sup with him, 
and he with me. 

Tm Apocalypse, more than any other book of 
the Bible, dcabs in suggestive and instructive fig- 
ures. Here the soul is compared to a house and 
Christ is represented as vrishing to get admit- 
tance. This is a favorite comparison of St. Paul 
and Christ. The apostle speaks of man as a 
building of God — a temple of the Most High. 
Christ says, if any man love me and keep my 
words, my Father will come and make his abode 
with him. John elsewhere talks of God as dwel- 
ling in the aoul and of Christ as abiding in it. 
Here we have a whole discourse, crowded with 
impresBiTe, moral appeals of broad application, 
contained in one close period of holy writ, con- 
veyed in one simple illustration dravfn from a 
custom of neighborly intercourse and endear- 
ment. 

An artist, William Holman Hunt, has exhib- 
ited a picture designed to illustrate and explain 
these words. I quote a description of it by Rus- 
kin for its valuable biblical interpretation, for 
its highly appropriate and significant lesson of 
spiritual truth. 

" On the left hand side of the picture is seen 
this door of the human soul. It is fast barred ; 
its bars and nails are rusty ; it is knitted and 
bound to its stanchions by creeping tendrils of 
ivy, showing that it has never been opened. A 
bat hovers about it ; its threshold is overgrown 
vrith brambles, nettles and fruitless com — the 
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wild grass whereof the mower filled not his hand, 
nor he that beareth sheaves his bosom. Christ 
appeareth in the night time — Christ in his ever- 
lasting office of Prophet, Priest and King. He 
wears the white robe, representing the povror of 
the Spirit upon him ; the jewelled robe and 
breast-plate, representing the sacerdotal investi- 
ture ; the rayed crown of gold, inwoven with the 
crovni of thorns — not dead thorns, but now 
bearing soft leaves, for the healing of the na- 
tions. . . . 

The lantern, carried in Christ's left hand, is the 
light of conscience. Its fire is red and fierce ; it 
falls only on the closed door, on the weeds that 
encumber it, and on an apple shaken from the 
trees of the orchard — thus marking that the en- 
tire awakening of conscience is not merely for 
committed wrong but for omitted good. Thia 
light is suspended by a chain wrapped about the 
wrist of the figure, showing that the light which 
reveals sin appears to the sinner also to chain the 
hand of Christ. The light which proceeds from 
the head of the figure, on the contrary, is that of 
the hope of salvation. It springs from the crown 
of thorns, and, though itself sad, subdued, and 
fiill of softness, is yet so powerful that it entire- 
ly melts into the glow of it the forms of the leaves 
and boughs which it crosses, showing that every 
earthly object must be hidden by this light where 
its sphere extends." 

With the aid of this portraiture of art we will 
try to unfold the teaching of the text. The state 
of the soul shut ofi" from Christian faith, commu- 
nion and service is fitly pictured by artist, poet, 
and apostle, as overshadowed by the dismal, 
brooding darkness of night. In a neglected^ dreary 
condition is this mortal house when its paths 
and gates are blocked and hedged about with 
rankest growths of world! iness and sin. It is 
exposed to all the elements of good and evil. It 
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is spectre haunted, if we please, closed and lock- 
ed to all divine visitors, or it has open outlooks 
and passages towards heaven and familiar and 
busy converse with the infinite spheres. 

Behold ! says the Revelator. There is that in 
us which brings to view another world and its 
populations ; in.some«strange way it is made au- 
thentic to our poor souls ; suddenly its light kin- 
dles up around the sight and peoples the void 
earth with its spirits, for a moment at least, to 
the seeing eye. Spirit images stalk before the 
brain of dull, thoughtless, pusillanimous man- 
kind, mysterious lights, as if streaming from 
strange hand-lanterns, flash, occasionally, across 
the gloomy shadows of the general night of the 
sours faculties. Every soul, now and then, gets 
glimpses of its higher or lower states. Some 
streaks of heaven *s lightning is realized in the 
vulgar dusk of things. Tramping soft about 
come the ghostly phantoms of another state. 
Visions are ever crowding and hovering around 
our life — visions all beautiful from the airs of 
paradise — visions all hideous from the realms of 
pandemonium. From the soul's palace, as by 
fits of discemu^nt, the inner man gets glimpses 
of conjurors issuing out of subterranean abysses 
and messengers lighting down from cerulean glo- 
ries. Como there not to the spirit scenes and 
tidings of other spheres — in visions to the mind, 
— in knockings at the soul ? Such appearances 
are unavoidable to a religious being. We can 
not live without some unearthly sign of our ori- 
gin and destiny, worth and duty. Sights are re- 
vealed to us which mere sense has no ability to 
discover or interpret. Celestial and infernal im- 
ages array themselves to the imagination in a 
vague half mythical way ; voices, not of the noisy 
world, fire heard in the most secluded chambers 
of our being, starting fears and hope there not of 
the flesh. We all have more of faith than doubt 
in these immortal illuminations. We care not 
to prove them, for no mortal can disclaim them, 
for they have been seen and heard of all. *Each 
and all have seen something like that wonderful 
figure in the picture walking round our life- 
house, when we have barred it up in worldly 
darkness, with that most miraculous light, as if 
wanting a place within. There come haunting 
notions of a better state, floating ideals of a more 
perfect order of being, and they cling to us with 
a tenacity that will not allow us to question 
their reality. They glimmer and glow above 
and before us like the luminous streaks of trem- 
bling brightness darting along the sky at dark, 
transfiguring our dull clay with a momentary 



lustre, and arousing it with transitory emotions 
for better things. They re-appear in transient 
glories and depart in quick vanishings ; but they 
wake us from the stupor of the senses and shine 
upon our earthly existence with heavenly splen- 
dor. 

** I stand at the door and knock." This soul- 
dwelling has various gateways and passages of 
entrance, and through these Christ and the world 
are very solicitous to get access and find a home 
therein. Christ does not appear in person ; ho 
is represented in all good influences and persua- 
sions, and the world by all evil suggestions and 
temptations. There stand, from rising dawn to 
sinking eve, angel pleaders and earth's seducers, 
each striving to crowd the other out of the ave- 
nues and to take entire possession of the soul. 
There are the imps from the nether world of sa- 
tan thronging about and past the doors and try- 
ing to get them open ; . and around these same 
doors and anxiously knocking at them are the 
spirits of heaven industriously descending and 
mounting their Jacob's ladder. Look at these 
doorways and see the contest that is going on be- 
tween these opposite powers that claim a right 
to the soul's habitation. There are four princi- 
pal ones. There is the doorway of the mind, 
which opens into the rooms of reason, knowl- 
edge, imagination and the balls of beautiful 
ideals and pictures of the sublime. Here trust 
and unbelief, wisdom and folly, truth and de- 
ceit ; pure aspirations and base ambitions, are 
each pressing to get the earliest shelter, and so 
to exclude the others. There is the doorway of 
conscience and faith, which opens upon the altar 
of religion — the temple where the soul weeps 
and prays. Here hope and memory preside, and 
from a lofty dome we have a boundless outlook 
upon the future and a full survey of the pilgrim- 
age of the past. Here too is the pulpit of bene- 
diction and admonition and the gallery of vener- 
ation and praise. There are peace and fear, sin- 
cerity and hypocrisy, holiness and sin, devotion 
and superstition striving to force a way in for 
worship or for revel. There is the doorway of 
the heart ; it opens into wide and spacious apart- 
ments which front upon the gay, busy world. 
Here are the parlors of the social graces and the 
cultivated taster, the chambers where all sweet 
ministries are done and the rooms where all mis- 
chief is plotted. There are many rivals for their 
fair occupancy. Among them I notice content 
with her quiet dignity, and ingratitude with her 
fierce glare ; me^ncss beaming with a benignant 
look, and passion with the burning glow of rage 
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apon its cheek ; duty with her deep earnest eye, 
and idleness with heedless gait and vacant vis- 
age ; love with gentle, graceful motion, and hate 
' with the malicious curl upon the lip ; humility 
clad in white robed simplicity, and pride strut- 
ting with haughty brow ; charity radiant with 
light and joy, and envy with countenance knit 
with evil thought ; benevolence in smiling glory 
and triumph, and selfishness with frowning stare 
and wistful greed. There is the doorway of the 
Benses, it opens out upon the back side and into 
the lower basement of existence. Here forms of 
beasts may go in for poluting revel, or refined 
sensations sit feasting with temperate delights on 
all the sweets of creation. 

At these different doorways Christ appears 
and knocks — appears in every motive and in- 
ducement to a nobler, truer, holier life. To the 
appetites and passions he comes in appeals to so- 
briety and moderation, and in certainties of re- 
ward and retribution. To the high and divine 
£Eicalties and sentiments he comes in as. pure and 
sacred influences as they can receive ; with a 
persuasive love which is all our better nature 
asks for ; with the precious and cheering promi- 
ses, the righteous commands, sweet revelations 
and blessed instructions of God ; with all the 
appeals of his ministrations of reconciliation and 
comfort to sin and sorrow and the spiritual bene- 
fits of his mission of labor and pain. 

Behold I stand at the door and knock. Christ 
knocks. This word indicates the gentle endeav- 
or of Christ to get in at the unbarred door of the 
soul. What delicacy of feeling is here express- 
ed ! He stands and knocks, listens and waits for 
the welcome invitation to come in. He lingers 
in patience as if beseeching you to accept his 
presence as your best friend. We are still indif- 
ferent and reluctant to cordfally greet this dear 
Son of God. He stands and knocks through all 
the long dismal night of sin, and his locks are 
wet with the dews of pity, to speak his words of 
pardon and peace. He stands and knocks from 
mom till eve of the bright day of prosperity, with 
infinite compassion at our folly, pleading our 
earth bound hearts to open unto him that he 
may give them heavenly good, compared with 
which all the universe besides is vanity. Irre- 
ligion cannot weary away his entreaties ; but all 
deUiy more securely fastens him out. Though 
continually repulsed he does not forsake utterly 
this human house ; but with untiring endeavor, 
with ever renewed seeking, he goes round from 
door to door again and again, ot^d his marvelous 
love never gives up its fond purpose of using and 



exhausting every possible method to induce you 
to yield him admission and an abiding abode 
therein. He stands and knocks while we wilful- 
ly insist upon being shut up in self-indulgent de- 
sires, in unsanctified dispositions and the unrest 
of unholy affections ; yet he does not abandon 
the call upon us to unloose our worldly habits, 
though the prospect that we may do so, grows 
less hopeful, and the will to make any sacrifice 
of ease and comfort for his sake, weakens with 
every day's impiety and rejection. These good 
angels come eager and expectant at first, and 
knock boldly and urgently as if sure of an imme- 
diate and glad admittance ; but they often grow 
weary and impatient of the delay, and they pass 
away disappointed and sad, and when they re- 
turn, they are more timid and less earnest, and 
from each repeated retreat they come back with 
slower step and more hesitating encouragement, 
and rap* fainter and fainter and make a more and 
more disheartened appeal. 

We see how Christ knocks at the door of the 
soul. If any man hear my voice adds the Savior 
and Redeemer of the world. Every man hears 
this summons of the word of God and from the 
street the cry of the wisdom of God ; for it 
sounds at the heart 's-door of the whole race. At 
this new year every word of the text sounds like 
a new revelation spoken out of the mouth of 
God's time-me<98enger8. We hear it daily, morn- 
ing, noon and night ; hear it with indifference, 
and heedless neglect ; hear it and no acceptance 
is granted ; this divine presence is repulsed and 
his appeal refused. Irresolution hears him and 
begins to think of doing better, and rouses up to 
welcome a nobler purpose, but soon falls back in- 
to the same hesitating inefficiency and still lives 
on with the unsatisfied spirit sighing to work out 
its salvation. Negligence hears him and is wf^- 
ed that it is throwing away the best chances of 
repentance and feels a moment's alarm at the 
thought that the soul's power is wasting and get- 
ting crippled in weakness ; yet again and again 
it postpones, presuming to-morrow will bring a 
more favorable opportunity. Pride hears him, 
while it is flirting among its idols of vanity and 
playing the game of deceit and sitting high on 
the seats of frivolity, but it keeps on laughing at 
the talk of flattery, whirling in the circles of 
fashionable pleasure and living for the hour's 
indulgence, and is not yet disposed to prepare to 
meet its God. Avarice hears him, but it is plot- 
ting its gains or mourning its losses, and bends 
harder the energies for greater success, and still 
prefers the service of mammon to the service of 
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God. Indifference hearis him, lying at ita ease 
on soft luxuries, feasting its indolent desires and 
wonders why it is disturbed by such senselees va- 
garies and then quickly consigns itself to the 
foors carelessness and the sluggard's dreams. 
Sensuality bears him, and for an instant silences 
the ringing mirth of its drunken revelry, but im- 
mediately bolts more securely its den of fleshly 
lusting, that the police of heaven may not yet 
break up the low carousal of degrading appe- 
tites. Discontent hears him, but its heart is too 
much occupied with clamorous wishes and fret- 
ful complaints and ill-natured melanoholy and 
uneasy greed, to think about receiving the peace 
which the world cannot give nor take away. 
Conscience hears him in every un&ithful, un- 
praying lip, for this body is so fnuned about the 
spirit, that every sin shakes vramings about it, 
the broken law strikes threatenings against the 
material house and makes all guilty confusion 
within. If our life has risen above the lowest 
level of experience, we have felt we are not as 
dutiful as we want to be — often we have felt 
terribly the reverse. Our soul's slumber cannot 
be so sound that no anxieties may disturb it. 
At times we feel ill at ease. It is useless to de- 
ny the fact. We cannot reason it off. We can- 
not drive this doleful knocking away from the 
door of our weakness. Heart misgivings and 
fears' annoy us and will not let us alone. Trem- 
blings and alarms come thronging into these hu- 
man breasts. A sense of ill-desert and obligation 
besieges us, importunes us, like ever returning 
visitors that will not be worried from our gate. 
We hear this knocking in each startling event 
of Providence ; in the ringing admonitions of the 
rolling years ;• in the loud challenge of pain that 
comes to rule in this mortal vesture ; in the re- 
peated scenes of disaster that cross our lot ; in 
every serious impression, every conviction of 
truth, every sensibility of mercy, every holy 
thought and uplifting devotion the teaching of 
the world awakens and' the Sabbath's silence in- 
spires. 

If any man hear my voice and open the door, 
continues Christ. He will not force open the 
door. He will make no attempt to enter till we 
grant permission. He will not go in against our 
wills. He desires an entrance. There must be a 
corresponding desire on our part. He vrill never 
encroach upon the heart's hospitality without 
your welcome. He will simply stand there and 
notify us of his presence and wish. He will 
carefully observe the laws of your free will. He 
vrill use no violence to get in. His method is 



simply tQ knock and never to intrude himself 
where he is not gladly received — never to com- 
pel a fellowship with the inmates, of the breast. 
He chooses rather to win our unwiUingnefB by 
his long suflfering patience. He will never open 
the door make him wait as long afl we will- 
That is our part to do. Christ oomes ; be 
knocks ; we hear ; he waits without for your in- 
vitation. You must prepare the way of cti- 
tranoe, take away the obstacles of ungodly habits 
that have grown about it, remove the interposing 
barriers of self-seeking affections, which till now, 
have held us back from rising up and going to 
meet this gracious lover of our souls and feeling 
his presence nearer to the heart than the nearest 
besides. That he does not cease to press npon 
you the kind intentions of his love indicates the 
importunity of his friendly wishes. He knocks 
anew every returning day. Every day anew we 
are disobedient, sdfish, proud and worldly and 
are not quite ready to open unto him yet ; his 
commands are too strict ; we can not attend to the 
many duties this reception of the Son of Grod will 
impose. Why will we not now let him in to fill 
our craving wants and extend to him a confi- 
ding, loving, single hearted fellowship? Are we 
promising ourselves that by and by we will offer 
him a gracious reception and unite with him in 
the blessed designs of infinite Love ? Because he 
will not depart, for our slight of him, do we think 
we can postpone, to a more convenient season, 
the hour to greet him, when worldly pride shall 
be more vnlling to bow humbly at his feet and 
the cares of earthly pursuits shall so relax their 
eager haste as to find time to think of God and 
the soul's need of him ? When vrill it be easier, 
to renounce the mean allegiance of material 
wants and to break away from the deadening in- 
fluence of things of sense, than now — now, let 
Christ make his abode in the soul and fill it with 
the brightness of his hope and joy, the perfume 
of his love and purity. 

The promise to him who will open the door is 
I will come in to him and sup with him and he 
with me. These words indicate more than the 
idea of being a transient guest — the occasional 
companioni^ip of a visiting friend, they seem to 
imply, that Christ is to become a permanent in- 
mate of the soul's house — a dear member of the 
family within. To sup with him is to live in 
personal sympathy with his example, to be 
brought into spiritual contact and union vdth 
the eternal principles of his character — into 
conscious and intimate fellovrahip with the sen- 
timents and truths of his heavenly mind. If we 
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wiU unbar the closed doors and op^n the habita- 
tionfl of our being for Christ to oome in, he will 
torn our darkness into light, the empty chambers 
of our love into places of singing, ministering 
angels, the rooms of our rioting passions into 
halls of music for the grateful, derout emotions, 
our desecrated minds into abodes of good and 
holy images. To sup with him is to haye the 
misery and sqnalidness of our hearts changed in- 
to the rejoicing and comfort from above, the con- 
fusion and abuses of our nowers brought into the 
Older and services of heaven, it is to have the 
whole inner being cleansed from all earthly foul- 
ness and dreariness and filled with the sweetness 
and glory of the grace and presence of God. To 
sup with Jesus is to feast on his sympathy with 
the human brotherhood, to feed on his charity 
and merciful good will, on the immortal nourish- 
ment of truth ^ud goodness, on the consolations 
of fiuth and the hope of heaven. 



UTTLS GRACE. 

BT MISS A. B. SEMMIXGTOy. ' 

Sad mother, thou hast seen with tears 

Thy darling in her dreamless rest. 
And for the last' time kissed the cheek. 

80 often pillowed on thy breast 
Yet not as one without a hope, 

Beftising to he oomforted. 
Dost thon in moYelees anguish mourn 

T^j preoious darling early dead. 
For, though thy tears may not be stayed, 

A pure Bwet comfort blesses thee, 
Bemembering Nazareth's Prophet said, 

** Let little ohildren oome to me.'* 

Thou fiither — to thy manly heart 

It bnngs a deep keen agony 
To know that through thy human liib 

Thy child oan not come back to thee. 
Bat still her memory, treasured up. 

Will to thy heart a gladness bring. 
The thoughts of her remembered voioe 

Be linked with every dream of spring. 
And thou wilt often pause, I ween. 

To look upon some childish face 
Whose pale sweet beauty wears for thee 

The semblanoe of thy angel Qraoe. 

*Ti8 hard to see that little &ce 
Now firom our longing vision hid. 

To know that little golden head 
Is resting 'neath the ooffin UcL 



Tis hard to see the vacant chair. 

To misB the voice so low and sweet. 
To pause — ah, me ! in vain, to hear 

The patter of those tiny foet. 
Tet we live on, and strive, and toil. 

And sigh to know our struggles vMn, 
And find our hearts grow ftunt and worn 

In ccmstant wrestling with our pain. 

We trust for her there is no night. 

No lingering watch for earthly dawn. 
No telling o*er of dreary hours 

Betwixt the midnight and the dawn. 
To our lost darling oomes no more 

The dream of life, the throb of pain — 
For her no long and bitter years — 

No useless struggles vague and vun — 
No frequent fttinting of a heart 

Bowed down by weights of human care,- 
No patient striving to endure 

The crushing of a dumb despMr — 
No dark temptations, lonely days — 

No ills that to earth's hapi^est oome. 
But joy, and bliss, and peace, and love 

F<ffever in a heavenly home. 



THE GARDEN AND THE CONSEBTATOET. 

CULTIVATION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THX 
JAPONICA. 

To grow the camellia in great perfection, con- 
siderable care is necessary. Any one in re-pot- 
ting their plants, will observe how liable the 
roots are to get matted together so as to render 
them quite impervious to water, which often 
runs down by the sides of the pot, leaving the 
middle dry. Afler the plants have done flower- ^ 
ing, there is a short state of rest preparatory to 
forming the spring shoots ; this period should be 
taken advantage of to re-pot, and supply the 
roots with fresh earth. As much of the old ex- 
hausted earth should therefore be carefully re- 
moved as can be safely done without disturb- 
ing the young roots. Some heat is requisite to 
assist the new shoots in starting and to render 
them vigorous ; from this period until they have 
done growing, water should be abundantly sup- 
plied, occasionally over the leaves to keep them 
healthy. During the summer they should stand 
well exposed to the air, but with only the morn- 
ing sun, and even this ought not to strike on the 
pots. This part of the treatment, however, may 
be varied by keeping some plants in the vinery 
all the summer, — they will then probably flow- 
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er the latter CDd of October, and if the previously 
described operation is pursued as soon as the 
flowers are over, the following season the blos- 
soms will open in the beginning of October ; by 
this mode of keeping some in a warmer tempera- 
ture, a regular succession may in a few years be 
obtained from September to June. When the 
buds are about to open, the plants should be re- 
moved to a cooler atmosphere, as warmth very 
soon robs the flowers of their beauty, nor indeed 
do they ever expand favorably in great heat. The 
plants which come out from December to the end 
of March, are ^nerally larger and more perfect 
than those at earlier or later periods. Those 
who make a parlor plant of the camellia are oft- 
en disappointed and discouraged at seeing the 
apparently well-formed flower buds turn brown 
and drop off, just when expected to open. With 
some, this arises from not having been re-potted 
the previous spring, — the numerous roots evi- 
dently having exhausted all the goodness of the 
soil in forcing shoots and buds ; water will then 
jost keep the plant alive, but affords no strength 
for the flower to come to perfection. With oth- 
QKB* the plant may have been much injured by 
the strong dry stove heat kept up in the room, — 
a state of atmosphere not at all congenial to the 
oamellia, and particularly when flowering ; the 
leaves must at all times be kept clean and free 
from dust. A little attention to these points, 
particularly not suffering them to stand in the 
hot son during the summer, and keeping them 
well watered, would make the parlor cultivation 
of this plant by no means difficult. A free cir- 
culation of air improves their appearance and 
strength. 

PLANTS SUITABLE FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

Soke description of the habits and appearance 
characteristic of the plants peculiarly adapted to 
green-house culture, we have thought would pos- 
sess an interest to the readers of this department 
of the Repository, especially those whose experi- 
ence in the cultivation of flowers is somewhat 
limited. We select a few only, on the present 
occasion, reserving others for a future time. The 
oamellia has already been treated of. Next to 
this may be named the fragrant and beautiful 
hiJf-hardy species of biennial plants known as 
wall and gilly- flowers ; these families have benu- 
tiful blossoms and delicious fragrance, from Feb- 
ruary to June ; their perfumes are exquisite. 
Canary aster — a dwarf half-shrubby plant, pro- 
ducing purple flowers in April and May. Cor- 



rea — a genus of dwarf shrubby plants, consist- 
ing of several species, producing their orange, 
white, red, and green blopsoms frequently in the 
winter, and sometimes in May or June. Crin- 
ummaabile — a large, beautiful flowering bulb, 
of which there are several species, chiefly calcu- 
lated for hot-house culture, where some varieties 
frequently yield three stems of beautiful crimson, 
purple, or white flowers in a year. Daphne odo- 
ra — a beautiful dwarf evergreen shrub, yielding 
white fragrant blossoms in many-flowered termi- 
nal heads, from December to March ; there are 
other species and varieties, one of which has its 
leaves edged with yellow. Dianthus — embrac- 
ing the admirable species of carnations, picatees, 
pinks, sweet Williams, Ac, in universal esteem 
for the fragrance and beauty of their flowers, 
which succeed each other from May to August ; 
they are all hardy, except the carnation and pi- 
ca tee tribes, which are well deserving green- 
house or frame culture. Heath — a desirable 
plant to cultivate, as it furnishes material for the 
boquet in winter, but they must be secured from, 
the noonday sun in summer, and be only moder- 
ately watered, — extremes of ^rought or moist- 
ure being destructive to the plant ; upwards of 
five hundred species and varieties of this plant 
are cultivated in Great Britain, where a contin- 
ued succession of bloom is kept up from January 
to December, the most prominent colors being 
white, scarlet, -purple, yellow, and red. Coral 
plant — <;hiefly adapted to the hot-house, pro- 
ducing long spikes of crimson or scarlet flowers ; 
some keep them in good condition in a green- 
house, but they must be well attended to, and 
frequently re-potted, which will sometimee induce 
them to bloom two or three times in a year. 
Fuchsia, or Lady's ear-drop — a beautiful shrub, 
comprising several varieties, and producing clus- 
ters of small scarlet flowers, the stamens of which 
are encircled with a petal of purple ; it blooms 
from April to September. Cape jasmine — a very 
popular evergreen plant, producing white fra- 
grant rose-like flowers from May to August ; 
there are several species and varieties, some of 
which are more dwarfish than others, but all are 
desirable. 

BLOOMING STOCK-FLOWERS IN POTS. 

It is commonly known that innumerable quan- 
tities of plants of the scarlet and white stock are 
annually bloomed in pots ; but the difficulty 
which occurs in procuring strong blooming plants 
in pots without the aid of a green-house, has 
rendered the system somewhat unpopular with 
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many amateur florists, who naturally dislike to 
Bee a degenerate growth, and an indiflerent bloom 
in pots, after witnessing the handsome appear- 
ance which they present in their flower-beds and 
borders. Now, in order to cause vigorous plants 
to bloom, the seed should be sown in a frame 
late in autumn, giving the advantage of all mild 
weather, but closing the lights at night, and af- 
fording sufficient protection of matting during 
severe weather ; the seed sown in spring will 
never produce plants so early, if so fine, as the 
autumnal sown plants. The soil best suited to 
the stock appears to be a rich, light, sandy loam, 
moderately manured with old frame-dung, well 
incorporated together. As soon as the plants 
appear sufficiently advanced in growth to be 
drawn from the frame, which is when about an 
inch and a half in height, and before they run at 
all weakly, they should be pricked out on a bed 
of compost prepared in the manner described, 
observing to let the roots be fixed pretty firmly 
in the ground, leaving the little hollow on one 
side of each plant caused by the action of the 
dibble, which allows the young plants to receive 
and retain a. greater degree of moisture, -— a de- 
sideratum at this time most important to their 
existence, and which is always mainly instru- 
mental in their success. Should the weather be 
dry, occasional waterings between the rows with 
a fine nose pot must be given. It is an additional 
advantage to aflbrd night covering with mats, 
antil the plants are re-rooted and established ; 
for, notwithstanding the ten week stock partakes 
of the character of ^ hardy annual, it must not 
be exposed to unseasonable severity. The plants 
should remain thus until they are set for bloom, 
and the young buds are sufficiently developed to 
enable the cultivator to distinguish the ** double" 
from the **8ingle" plants, which is easily done, 
the double presenting a round, knobbed, full ap- 
pearance, altogether different from the single. 
The distinction in the first or early show of the 
bloom will readily suggest itself to the most un- 
informed on the subject. Such of the double 
plants as are to be potted are then to be" careful- 
ly removed, without' disturbing the root, and 
taking up caoh with a good ball of earth attach- 
ed. One strong looking plant may be placed in 
the centre of a 48 sized pot, filling up the pot 
with the compost described ; or three plants may 
be placed triangularly in a 36 or 24-8ized pot, 
setting the plants with moderate firmness. They 
are then to be placed in a shady situation until 
well re-established. From this transplanting the 
pots are to be kept supplied with a regular moist- 



ure, preferring evening watering, which revives 
the plants after the exhaustion occasioned by the 
effect of the sun. They succeed best when the 
season is moderately rainy. If the plants are at 
any time suffered to droop for want of moisture, 
they will never succeed, and the hopes of the 
cultivator will be disappointed. But, if these 
rules be carefully observed, the scarlet and white 
varieties may both be bloomed in pots, in the 
greatest degree of perfection and beauty. 
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PICKKD ON THE FIRST DAT OF DBCDfBlR. 
BT THB LATB M. ELLIEK HOLOOMB. 

Sweet flower of the garden, why oomest thou here» 
Alone and unguarded, in silence and ftar T 
Doth a sunbeam allure thee, jnst burst from the sky, 
To lesave thee unguarded to wither and die T 

0, 1 pity thee flower ! for Natore should keep 
Her delicate children enfolded in deep 
In the night of her revel, when storm strong and hi|^ 
She pours without stint from her treaoheroos sky. 

Then what wilt thou do in thy womanish foar. 
But rudely be crushed without pity's kind tear. 
Like the last gentle scion of a race that is fled. 
Whom the rude storms of envy lays bleeding and dead ! 

TBB FLOWEB'S A27SWZB. 

I coBCE with the sunbeam ; my mission is short ; 

My task is to brighten one desolate spot ; 

I live not for self, for the*Infinite Power 

Has formed me to brighten earth's gloomiest hoar. 



DORA'S SU8B. 

BY NOBA FXBBT. 
CHAPTER I. 



" It's of no use ; authoress' are lovely and ex- 
quisite in their places, like everything else, but 
for companions in every day life — bah ! The 
other evening I asked that blue stocking Miss 
Weston to waltz with me. You should have seen 
the look of injured innocence, as she drew np 
her angular figure, and said, * I never waits, sir !' 
Bless me, she couldn't have been more savage, 
if I had insinuated the truth — that I invited her 
out of sheer pity; fori hadn't seen ber dance 
the whole evening. No, no, don't try to per- 
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Buade me to the contrary. I've had two maiden 
aunts and four cousins, all afflicted in that way, 
since my recollection ; and that's full enough in 
one man's life time." 

** I should think it was, Ned," was the reply 
in laughing tones. "But you may yet change 
your mind, and fell in love with some damsel, 
whose stockings are dyed the deepest blue, and 
whose fingers bear marks at times, of the goose 
quiU." 

*• Hum ! I shall never make quite such a fool 
of myself.'' 

** Easy, easy Ned, stranger things than that 
have happened." 

" Yes but this isn't one of the possibilities you 
see ; it's contrary to the law of my nature ; I 
grew up with an abomination of them." 

** And you mean to die with it hey? Well 
may be you will," answered Dick Hasting?, with 
a quiet chuckling laugh and a good morning. 

Scarce an hour after the above conversation, 
there was a deal of low talking and lighter laugh- 
ter, in the boudoir of Miss Dora Lane. 

Was the gentleman beside her making love ? 
Hardly I should imagine, for the lady's cheek 
wore no blushes of embarrassment. He might be 
pleading for a friend possibly ; no, nor that 
either. 

'* Ned is a fine, noble hearted fellow in the 
main, but he has been bored to death with some 
of his relatives, who unfortunately did not unite 
common sense with their literary qualities. He 
waslefl motherless in early days, and thus fell to 
the care of these * old maid blue stockings,' as 
he calls them, who neglected his welfare, both 
physical and mental, to dabble in literature. So 
you see, he thinks he has ample cause to de- 
nounce the whole class." 

*« And you want me to tame this wild leopard, 
to delude him from his cherished theory, and 
bring him to his senses, so that he shall, 

* Bend thje kn^ at woman's shrine 
And call hor lovely, fidr, divine.' 

Is that your meaning mon ami ?" 

*» To the letter, Dora ; do you consent?" 
** It would be rare fun, wouldn'* it ? though 
something like the case of the frogs in the fable 
— fun to us but death to them. However I 
think I'll undertake his reformation. Well 
enough in their way indeed ! the North Ameri- 
can Savage ! I'll teach him they are well enough 
in any way. But when am I to commence our 
comedy of errors. I shall verify the old play — 
' she stoops to conquer.' " 



" You are invited to Mrs. Wharton's Wednea- 
day evening, are you not?'* 
" Yes." 

" Well please attire yourself as becomingly, 
and miiid, as stylishly, as possible ; nothing ro- 
mantic, but all a /a mode, in any color you 
choose, excepting blue, for that is his abominar 
tion." 

*» The simpleton ! 1 don't believe he's worth 
the trouble of converting." 

*« Yes, you'll find there's a good deal of gold 
with the dross ; it only needs a skilful hand to 
separate the two. Everybody must have a hob- 
by, and for the present this is his." 

*« But cousin Dick, " 

*« What? out with it." 

•* Why I don't want to lead him fiir enon^ to 
pain him." 

" Ha, ha, little Mi« Vanity ; don't be fright- 
ened. Do you think that pretty face will turn 
the man's brain, and break his heart beyond re- 
demption? no, we'll not go so far as that.'' 

" Saucy fellow ! so you think I haven't power 
enough to break a man's heart, hey ? We'll see, 
we'll see!" 

«* Now Dora dear, don't I heg, retaliate upon 
me ; don't try to put two poor fellows in mis- 
ery." 

*» You're generous I declare : you are willing 
your bosom friend should be miserable, so that 
you don't get your own fingers burned. Wed- 
nesday evening then, the battle commences. 
What if the plan should fail entirely, we should 
feel nice shouldn't we ?" 
«* I've no fear." 



CBAFTSB n. 

" Will I do Richard?" questioned Dora, as 
she stood before him arrayed in a rose colored 
silk, daintily trimmed with azalias, on the night 
of Mrs. Wharton's party. 

" For the brightest little fairy that ev^ lived? 
yes, I think you will." 

** Carriage ready sir !" 

<< Come Doe, wrap up that delicate figure of 
yours, so that the roses, " 

** Azalias, you ignoramus !" 

" Well azalias then, needn't get crushed, and, 
I was going to add, if you hadn't pat in that 
saucy tongue, nor the precious wearer herself." 

"-Thank you Mr. Hastings ; we won't stop to 
quarrel however, for William is waiting." 

** Dick, who in the world is that little rose- 
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bod bliMhing out there in the comer, beside your 
Btatelj sister Bol ?" inquired Edward Vere a few 
hours after this. 

*< That ? that's my litfTe Yankee cousin, Dora 
Lane. Shall I introduce you, Ned ?" 

•* I don't care, — yes." And they sauntered 
across the room, where stood the stately sister 
Bell and Dora Lane. *' Dora, my friend Mr. 
Vere. My couwi, Dora Lane, Ned." 

'* It works like a charm," thought Hastings, 
as he noticed his friend claim her hand for the 
coming waits. Dora waltied deliciously ; just 
the white tips of her satin slippers resting a sec- 
ond, like snow-flakes, upon the floor, and then 
glancing up, as if disdaining the earthly con- 
tact. In her giddy flight about the room she en- 
countered the mischievous eyes of Dick Hastings, 
brimful of fun and frolic. 

Towards morning the revelling broke up ; and 
as Vere handed his pretty companion to the car- 
fiage, he asked, with more anxiety than he usu- 
ally manifested — permission to call the next 
day. 

That call was only the commencement of a se- 
ries, during her stay in the city. And it was 
amunng to observe the fertility of his brain in 
the invention of excuses. Sometimes it vras to 
bring a boquet of flowers, sometimes a sheet of 
music, — tlie last song or polka, and once he 
managed to break her fan at a party, and that 
of course had to be replaced. 

Now Dora Lane was not so very lovely, but 
she was so fresh and airy in every thing she did 
or said, so like a little bird that flies hither and 
thither, with its gay notes for every body, that 
people oftentimes pronounced her a thousand 
times more charming than many an acknowl- 
edged belle, 

Edward Vere, for once, was roused into real 
hearty admiration ; he hated belles, and he hated 
blues, and he hated mere common-place people ; 
and, poor fellow, amid such as these his lot had 
been cast ; and with a nature too high and earn- 
est to be satisfied, he was almost incredulous of 
ever finding the true woman — the one 

«* Not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food.*' 

Entertaining such an idea as he did of an au- 
thoress, he could never dream that this little 
fiiiry cousin of his friend's, in pink silk, belong- 
ed to the abhorred class. 'Twas even so, reader ; 
low be it spoken, under the rose, — bright, busy, 
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beaming Dora Lane was a bit of an authorees ! 
the least bit in a small vray, as one might say ; 
that is, she wrote now and then for a periodical 
or nevrapaper. I suppose she vnxite as she talk- 
ed, — because she couldn't help it — so don't, 
my dear sir, condemn her as ,a blue stocking up- 
on so slight an ofience. 

As I have said, there was no end to the excus- 
es Edward made to call ; once, on her expressing 
herself pleased with a quotation from Keats, he 
brought a copy of his poems to her, little think- 
ing they were as familiar as household words. 

" And which pleased you best?" he inquired ; 
«*Endymion?" 

" No, I haven't a taste for such subjects, I do 
believe. I like best that poem dedicated to some- 
body, I forget who ; beginning with, 

* I stood tiptoe upon a liHle hill. 
The aur was cooling, and so very still,* 

and then it tells about the daisies and violet8,and 

* And let a lush laburnum oversweep them. 
And let long grass grow round the roots to keep 

them 
Moist, cool and* green.' 

<* Do you think my taste very poor Mr. Vere 
that I cannot like Endymion better ?" she said, 
looking up into his face, with such a beseeching, 
deprecating air, that if it hadn't been for the 
people around them, I verily believe he would 
have hugged her to his heart, then and there ; as 
it was, he answered, bending over a rose gerani- 
um that stood near, and looking into her upturn- 
ed blue eyes, instead of at the flower's, 

<< Your taste is like yourself, — charmingly 
feminine !" 

They were the words of common courtesy and 
gallantry, in themselves, yet the tender gase and 
low earnest tones, spoke their sincerity. Dora 
tried to laugh and give some gay reply ; but 
somehow it seemed sadly out of place, and in- 
stead, the color rose in her cheek, and the laugh 
lugubriously ended in a sigh. To relieve her em- 
barrassment, and to evade those Searching eyes 
which were still bent upon her, as if they were 
reading her very soul, she began to gather the 
dried leaves of the geranium, while Vere, rousing 
from his abstraction, looked away. Dora was 
just beginning to regain her self-possession when 
his head drooped, and a soft, noiseless kiss was 
impressed upon the back of her hand. All the 
dried leaves she held fell fluttering to the ^r. 
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while the poor littie frightened hand wandered 
back to ite fellow ; the next moment, a spray of 
the bright blossoms was plucked and oifered to 
her acceptance, with a ** Pardon my presump- 
tion, Miss Lane." 

CHAPTER III. 

'* Do you think he is worth the trouble, my 
little cousin?" questioned Dick Hastings, with 
a sly twinkle of his eye, as he looked in upon 
Dora one morning, and found her alone in the 
drawing room, gazing abstractedly out of the 
window. 

•* I don't know, I am sure, how should I?" 
she retorted, blushfully, though little gayly. 

** The North American Savage, Doe ; that 
rose colored silk brought him down, — and the 
azalias. I'd a great mind to tell him that your 
stockings have a blue stripe in them. Whew ! 
what a commotion I might raise, though." 

"About what?" exclaimed a voice, whose 
tones sent the blood from Dora's cheeks tingling^ 
round her heart. In their animated conversa- 
tion the door bell had passed unheeded, and Has- 
tings glanced maliciously at his cousin, as Yere 
took a seat not far distant from her own. 

'* Come, tell me what you were going to raise 
Buch a commotion about, Dick?" 
. "Shall I, cousin Dora?" 

" How can you be so absurd, Richard ! I've 
nothing to do with it." 

** You haven't, hey ? Well that's a good one. 
Ha, ha ! I reckon though he'll think differently 
when he comes to know." 

Oh, that tantalizing cousin Dick. What would 
Edward Veto think ! He thought that little Miss 
Lane was very much annoyed, and was too much 
of a gentleman to push his curiosity farther ; so 
he gradually changed the subject to the coming 
election, — a subject of great interest to Has- 
tings. Dora thanked him in her heart for this. 
Her cheeks had time to cool from' their fever, 
and her heart to grow steadier in its beatings by 
the time her cousin saw fit to take his departure. 

** What was Dick going to raise such a com- 
motion abouf?" he said, smiling, as he moved 
his chair nearer her's. 

•*» Oh, 'twas only some of Richard's nonsense ; 
he's always teazingme in that way." 

** In what way, Dora ?" 

** How curious you are, Mr. Vere ; talk of a 
woman's curiosity, — fmV* 

He laughed gently. <* I had a fancy it con- 
cerned myself in some way, though I heard no 



more than the sentence I quoted," and then, 
dropping his voice to its lowest tone, he went 
on. ** I had a fancy it concerned us both, Dora; 
and I was anxious, not curious, to know wheth- 
er I might construe your manner favorably to my 
suit. But I will not seek to discover it. I will 
hazard all my hopes, and trust to your truth 
and delicacy. I love you, Dora, as I never lov- 
ed before ; can you make me happy?" 

This simple, manly offer, how it reproached 
her for the ruse she and Richard had undertak- 
en. To be sure it was passive ; she couldn't tell 
him she was an authoress, as a warning ; — but 
the memory of his prejudice against them, and 
the conversation with her cousin seemed like a 
tacit deception on her part. 

She could not reply ; and he, mistaking her 
confusion, flushed a little as he rose and said, 
with some coldness, ** I beg your pardon ; forget 
what I have said." 

With a sudden impulse she went up to him, 
and said, " I can never forget it, Edward ; yon 
have misunderstood me." 

She had not the courage to go on with her ex- 
planation, for in his gladness he had folded her 
to his heart. 

An hour afterwards Richard opened the door, 
but closed it again directly, with a comical look, 
as he caught a view of a small figure circled with 
a manly arm, and Vere's i&oe radiant with hap- 



CHAPTEB IV. 

It vras the day after one of the closing parties 
of the season, that Edward Vere called for Dora 
to ride with him, with a cloud on his brow which 
she had never seen there before ; he seemed hear- 
tily ashamed of it himself, and essayed in vain to 
shake it off. At last, as they left the pavement 
and turned into a secluded carriage drive, she 
looked up into his face and said, 

" What is the matter, Edward ?" 

There was no resisting those appealing blue 
eyes and beseeching tones, so he turned his face 
towards her and replied, 

*< Dora you will not think I am a savage if I 
tell you what troubles me ?" 

** I hardly think I should ; but tell me." 

*' I was jiained to see you waltKing last night 
with those young men." 

** Oh, you* silly fellow ; should 1 say, like Mies 
Weston, * I don't walta sir,* in chilling tones, 
and frighten the poor applicant into the belief 
that I was a mere prude?" 

*» Where did you get that, pusei? Well I'll own 
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I didn't like it in Act / bat then her caae is dif- 
i^nt; abe never waltzes with anybody, and con- 
siders it a monatroeity." 

« I'm not sure but it is, when it brings eucb a 
frown to Edward Vere's face !" 

" Oh Dora, don't think I'm an ngly old Turk ; 
do just as you think right and proper, and that I 
know will be best ; but when a man comes to 
love, he cannot bear to see the same familiarities 
taken with the object by other men, that he feels 
belong only to him. I don't wish to restrict 
you, but it seemed like sacrilege to see Colonel 
Ashton's arm around your waist. Can you for- 
give me?" 

<' I can do more than that ; I can understand 
yon entirely, Edward ; you have found out a 
truth I haTO long wished you to learn, and 1 have 
been the teacher ; can you forgive me V* 
He smiled brightly. ** I guess so." 
" You peed never fear ray waltzing with other 
than Edward Vere now, are you content?" 

His eyes thanked her more thftn his tongue, 

and for the rest of the drive not much was said. 

It was nearly dark when they arrived at her 

i uncle's, and after touching the door bell for her 

ll be turned to depart, when her hand was laid up- 

!j on his arm, and she said, 

** Can't yon come in, Edward? I have some- 
! thing to tell yon." He foUoWed her up to the 
|, library. There was no light, save the mingled 
grey dusk of early evening, and the glowing an- 
thracite in the grate ; yet Vere could see distinct- 
ly the tears in his companion's eyes, and the 
trembling fingers that were paizling over the 
bonnet strings. As she at last untied them and 
threw the bonnet upon a table with an impa- 
tience unusual to her, he took both her hands in 
his, and said tenderly, 
"What is it Dora?" 

She laid her head npon his arm, and replied, 
" Edward what will you say when I tell you that 
I have deceived yoa all along ?" 
" Dora !" it was all he said. 
Yet the tone, so fraught with reproach, so des- 
pairing in its agony, was more than she could 
' bear. She sprang to his arms, and laying her 
I head upon his shoulder exclaimed, 

" Forgive me, Edward, it was all a joke ftom 
I the beginning. " 

|! *» Wliat is it Dora? tell mo quick !" he said 
impatiently. 

She clung closer to him, and whimpered softly, 
** I am only a bit of an authoress ; can you love 
I a blue stocking, Edward ?" 
' " Not a blue stocking ; but Dora Lane will 

l'^ 



never be that. Come, my bird, what did you 
ever write ? a nursery rhyme to sing somebody's 
baby to sleep, or a sonnet to your pet kitten ? I 
can imagine any thing of that kind. Have I 
guessed right?" 

Without replying to his question she went to 
the book shelves, and taking down a bound vol- 
ume of a magazine turned to one of her own sto- 
ries, and handed it to him. 

He glanced at the authoress' name, and then 
looking up quickly exclaimed, in eager accents, 

** Do you mean to say that , is no other 

than yourself, Dora?" 

" Yes, it is none other. Can your forgive the 
deception Edward? can you love an authoress?" 
He laid the book down and put his arms 
around her ; and what he answered only Dora 
heard, but I presume it was satisfactory, for 
when he left her her face was bright with happy 
smiles. 

How cousin Dick laughed when Vere acknowl- 
edged to him, the next day, in the preeence of 
Dora, that he was going to marry an authoress 
after all ! 

"Now Vere that's what I call killing two 
birds with one stone ; I only wanted her to be- 
witch you a little, and it has ended in her be- 
witching herself in the bargain. Shall I tell you 
what a game has been played upon you? oh 
you've been gammoned and back gammoned 
Ned," and lie gayly recounted their plan, 
much to Vere's amusement. 

" Such names as she called you ;" resumed 
Richard laughingly. 

" Well 1 dare say I deserved them aU," return- 
ed Vere, gallantly raising Dora's small hand to 
his lips. 

And so it ended. Edward Vere wooed and 
wedded his greatest prejudice, an i^uthoress ; but 
bo has never repented his choice if five years of 
wedded happiness are evidence. 



IDA. 

BY MRS. M. A. H. SnUTTB. 

Shb filled our hearts with such delight 

As parents only know, 
WhUo in our house her little fbet 

Went puttering to and fro. 

"We watched the dawning, dancing light, 
In her soft eyes of blue. 
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As day by day awakening thought 
Their loving glance beamed through. 

Her pretty words, her playful ways,^ 
Could all our fondness move ; 

And closer, closer round her twined 
The tendrils of oar love. 

She drooped and &ded, the dear flower. 

So tended and caressed ! 
We laid her from our arms away. 

In loneliness to rest 

We miss the sunbeam that no more 
To light our path may come. 

And sadly now we sit and sigh. 
Within oar darkened home. • 

Weep no more, mother, weep no more ! 

She is released from pain ; 
She folds her little hands in peace. 

And waketh not again. 

Waketh not here, to know the ills 

That wait on longer life. 
The grief, the care, tjje weaHness, 

The watching and the strife. 

Transplanted from the frosts of earth. 

While innocent and &ir. 
Into the garden of our Lord, 

To bloom in beauty there. 



HOOB SCENERY IN .YORKSBIRE, ENGLAND. 

BT HENBT RAWNSLET. 

Thb fourth day opened with a beantiful morn- 
ing and promised a fine travelling day. About 
seven o'clock we were called to breakfast, and 
as usual muffins, home-fed ham, and creamed 
coffee, formed our repast. We sat down in a 
back room which looked out into the garden, the 
orchard and the valley below. Af^r breakfast 
we took a walk through the village which we 
found pretty much like Cregton, built of sand- 
stone, the houses two stories high, and altogeth- 
er similarly constructed to the rest of the villages 
around this part of the country. The rivulet, 
which passes here through Cregton, rises away 
north f^om out the hills seated between this place 
and Wharf Dale. About the same number of 
inhabitant^ dwell here as in Cregton, although 
it is a more compact village, possessing two main 
streets and a spacious market for the purpose of 



the selling of cattle, being a central place from 
above and below, where cattle dealers resort from 
different parts of the surrounding country. The 
view down the Vale is not a far-reaching one, as 
it takes a sudden turn to the right ; nor is there 
any mansion view from here, because that is seat^ 
ed a short distance from the village, between 
which intervenes an elevated portion of ground 
which hides it from view. This mansion is call- 
ed Oakland Lodge. The family name I do not 
remember. The village possesses a Methodist 
and an Episcopal Church and a school-house. 
The villagers, generally speaking, are liberal in 
their religious opinions, having always refused 
to pay church rates, arguing that all churches 
should be supported on the voluntafy principle. 

There is an elevated place about half a mile 
from the village, called Hardgrough pinnacle, 
from which can be seen all the surrounding coun- 
try. This is a delightful view, as it affords a 
clear sweep up and down as far as the eye can 
gaze, until hill over bill and dale over dale are 
lost in the vast expanse which is stretched out 
to mortal gaze. There are many small groves 
all around this part, to which travellers resort 
to spend a week of pleasure. The Oakland grove 
is called one of the most beautiful as well as the 
most lovely and solemn retreats for lovers of 
scenery, which can be found in these intervening 
dales. When a person enters the grove be sees 
before him Oakland Lodge, which appears as 
small as some dog kennel ; but, as he passes 
along (m the gravel wulk, under the stout and 
lofty elms, the mansion grows larger and larger, 
till, at last, he beholds in fnll, the complete ai^ 
chitectural construction of this ancient building. 
The spacious park, extending across the north of 
Oakland, which is in rich keeping, and the ex^ 
tensive woods away east present a rich view ; 
and large farms all around, in a state of high 
cultivation, with orchards and gardens of whieh 
the farmers are very proud, make this part of the 
country a desirable location. Then the extended 
rose fences stretching avray for miles, the white 
clover Ifields,- the millions of every variety of Bow- 
ers, the primrose and daffodil, the wood-lark 
which lives here, and all the wurblers of the 
grove, unite in making this a sweet retreat du- 
ring a season of leisure, away from hard toil and 
monotonous life. 0, 1 love to stroll among these 
woods and groves, away from the din of city life, 
where the dust chokes, and the omnibus, the rail 
cars, the bustle and noise, make the brain reel, 
and cloud the understanding. 

There is a cave about a good mile off, amongst 
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the rocks, called the Giant's Cave, worth stop- 
ping to peep at. But the outside is as interest- 
ing as the inside ; for the small shrubbery all 
around the rocks, some of which has climbed to 
the top, and the mosses, flowers and fine short 
grass all mixed through it, give the place the ap- 
pearance of a big ugly house, whose roof had 
been covered with soil, and then planted for the 
sake of novelty. There is next presented to the 
curioas trarveller a natural bridge, not over, b"Ut 
under wbfch the regular road passes. These 
rocks commence about two miles from the vil- 
lage, and run west for about one mil^. The 
bridge, as the traveller passes under, appears as 
if some giant power had tumbled the huge pieces 
of rocks one upon another, and locked them fast 
into each other, until they had formed this pon- 
derous arch. 

The country began now to assume a rich and 
beautiful appearance, studded all along with 
farms in a high state of cultivation, the dwel- 
lings large and built of ^90 sand-stone, all of 
which had deep and large milk cellars. There 
that first-rate butter could be obtained ; and from 
around this part of the country, Bradford, and 
its surrounding neighborhoods are supplied with 
butter, eggs, potatoes and other agricultural pro- 
ducts. From this part of Yorkshire away up to 
the mountains, together with the two extensive 
Dales, — Wharf and Air, are obtained a vast 
quantity of cattle, of the best , kind and quality 
found in any part of England. We were now 
about four miles away from the village. No 
moor was to be seen, but a rich and lovely view 
through the whole extent of the country. We 
could not travel more than a mile without seeing 
eome beautiful change of scenery. As we passed 
along we saw before us some old, but attractive 
building, seated just on some elevated and Se- 
questered spot, surrounded by stout and lofty 
trees, gardens, orchards and spacious parks. 
And, what the traveller mostly admires, is, the 
little vale, then the rising up, then descending 
again, then a little run of water threading its 
way around some small hills, then around some 
focksjsome of which hang over the little stream 
where the wren builds its curious and much la- 
bored nest, hatching twelve and sometimes four- 
teen young ones. At this time of the love-season 
you may see the nrtJe wren, about half the size 
of your thumb, with its little tail turned upon 
its back, pouring out some of the sweetest strains 
.of music, as if it would burst its little throat ; 
and a person may stand close by it, and it sings 
away as if it did not see him, or if it difl, it cared 



nothing about him. That beautiful and much 
noted bird, the bulfinch, lives up in these woods, 
presenting itself in all its native dignity. The 
bulfinch is not a bird of much original song, but 
is much esteemed for being easily taught to whis- 
tle a tune perfectly. 

We now entered a rather extensive wood, 
through which passed the regular road to the 
mountatns. As we passed along, we beheld the 
tall and shady elm and the lofty oak, towering 
up in all their original verdure and majesty. All 
the world, while we were passing through this 
wood, appeared silent ; not a human being could 
be seen, not a house, nor a wreath of smoke curl- 
ing above the trees, nor the din of the anvil, the 
forge or the loom. We now approached a stout 
stone bridge built in the old style, witji only one 
arch, which, perhaps, had stood for ages. Un- 
der the bridge passed a small, but clear stream, 
threading its way through thejbroes and over itH 
pebble stone bed, to find its destination in some 
larger stream away down in the vales below. 
We stood here for some minutes muring on t!iis 
woody, silent scene, where the honeysuckle 
blooms, where the woodcock passes when storms 
are approaching, where the woodlark wings its 
towering flight, pouring forth, away up in the 
sky, the richest and wildest strains of music. For 
one to sit down on the battlement of this old 
bridge, early on a May morning, when nature 
has donned her brilliant vesture, spotted with 
flowers of every hue, when the lark, the linnet, 
the blackbird, the throstle, and all the warblers 
of the grove are chanting, and when every breeze 
is laden with rich perfume from the rosy groves 
and honeysuckle dells, surely such a season would 
be spent without one grudge, in whispers of pure 
acknowledgement to the Father of all, for the 
lovely adaptation of mind to the beautiful profu- 
sion of nature. 

We hastened through this wood to the cross 
road just above, along which passes the stage to 
the mountains, — the mountains from which 
spring the rivers Air and Wharf. It crosses 
about a mile above this place. As we left the 
wood we entered into a vale, Rock-dale, the like 
of which I have seen since I came to America. 
The valley beginning at Old Chester, on the 
banks of the Delaware, and running up Chester 
Creek for nearly twenty miles, reminds me very 
much of this vale in Yorkshire, England. Here 
we met with shrubbery, mosses, hanging rocks, 
and an abundance of roses stretching away for 
utiles, and the clear stream winding its way 
north. All these made us forget the toil of trav- 
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elling. We soon arrived at the stopping place, 
called ** The Black Horse Inn." This house is a 
farm house as well as an inn. It was now half 
past ten o'clock (morning) and the stage called 
here at eleven o'clock ; so we had a half hour to 
spare. We made an early dinner of blackberry 
pie and milk. Just across from the inn was an 
elevation, on the top of which was built a small, 
half round house, with nice seats, placed there 
for travellers by the owner, from which was a 
clear sweep of a view south across the moors, 
and to the west of the mountains. Now came 
the stage. In it were only three persons, — two 
ladies and a gentleman, who were, as it happen- 
ed, going also to the mountains. They, while 
the horses were changing, made a dinner also of 
blackberry pie and milk. It was now near twelve 
o'clock, and we all 'mounted the stage. The 
mountain, our destination, appeared in the clouds 
before us, right west, about eight miles from our 
starting place. The reader will observe, we were 
now fair between the Dales, — Wharf and ^ir. 
The Dales quickly approach each other. The 
Wharf winding south, the Air winding north. 
We were all of us riding away in good spirits, 
(except one gentleman wlio suddenly appeared 
as we were starting,) and were constantly mak- 
ing observations as we pasR'd along, — particu- 
larly the ladies, who were very intelligent, and 
enjoyed to the utmost the beauty of the pas- 
sing scenery. The gentleman and the two ladies 
were perfect strangers to this part of Yorkshire, 
as they resided in Iludderslicld. 

I cannot better describe our ride than to take 
a glance of the scenes as wc passed along. First, 
after leaving the inn, for about a mile, we pass a 
farm on our right, then another on our left, at- 
tached to each of which is a garden, an orchard, 
and then away up and down a small wood, and 
all the land in a high state of cultivation. Now, 
we pass through a small, rocky grotto, as if made 
on purpose for coolness, but j)erfectly natural ; 
then over a small run of water, and below stands 
a grist mill with swarms of ducks and chicke&s, 
and then farther on, a small village appears. 
Then we come to a shrubbery fence along the 
road, composed of thorns, briars and biacklx)rry 
bushes ; then we pass white sandstone rocks, cross 
a small vale, then mount upon an elevation, from 
which we see at a distance a church sj^ire tower- 
ing above the trees, and soon wo pass it and the 
village, of which it is the centre. Then, away 
above the village, we come in full view of a no- 
ble looking mansion, a garden, an orchard, and 
a very spacious park full of deer. Now we pass 



over a strong sandstone bridge, from which wc 
see at a distance, on the side of a hill, another 
mansion, almost white, and a most splendid view 
it is. We all gaze with delight upon this scene, 
when at last one of the ladies exclaims, "0, 
wouldn't 1 love to live there, in that splendid 
hall, amid those gardens and orchards, and run 
a race in the park ; then on some fine day mount 
the poney, and ride through these groves, woods, 
and vales, and then over the rocks ^nd moun- 
tains ! O, wouldn't that be living a happy life." 
To this spontaneous burst of eloquence we all 
respond. Now we have all to dismount, the 
ladies as well as the gentlemen, and walk up a 
hill for about half a mile. This was good, as it 
relieved us from cramped feet and aching slioul- 
ders. When we have mounted to the top we can 
see across into both the Dales, but particularly 
into Wharf Dale. We are now within a mile of 
the mountain, and the two rivers draw closer and 
closer together. A little while and then we take 
a full view of the scfine below. We now behold 
the gushing wat«r from out of the mountain — 
the beginning of the flowing river Wharf. We 
all hasten up to this spot, and find that there are 
two places out of which the waters spring ; the 
one a little higher than the other, and about 
eight feet apart. The lower is far more forcible 
than the higher, bnt the higher one appeared as 
white as snow, which would argue that the wa- 
ter had to force itself through a throttle valve. 
We look and wonder at this strange force pump. 
We talk about these springs, these water gnsh- 
ings, which are found in all parts of the globe ; 
but we l^ave the subject, as others have done be- 
fore us, unsettled. We now leave this wonder, 
and climb to the highest summit, which is a hard 
toil, but we are repaid by a most glorious view. 
From here, we can see away doWn both Dales, 
but particularly Wharf Dale, as far as the eye 
can distinguish. The extensive scene presented 
objects suited to almost every grade of mind. 
First, for the lover of landscape vievro, here are 
extensive farms highly cultivated, woods over 
woods, gardens, orchards, mansions of the finest 
architectural skill, sj^acious parks, a flowing riv- 
er, rocks, hills, mountains and the moorlands 
stretching out to the south-west. To the ccrious 
also, thousands of objects may be seen, that may 
impress them with fearful or pleasant emotions. 
The geologist will find food for speculation in 
the formation of rocks and mountains, the chan- 
ges of level, the different sandstone rocks, the 
natural ori;^in of rock basins, and a thousand 
other objects of interest. The botanist can study 
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the shrubbery, the moor flowera in millions, the 
different mosses, the ling:, the bogs, the turf, the 
peats and other vegetable substances. But we 
leave this part of the mountain, to take a view 
of the other gushing, which begins the river Air. 
We also leave our Uuddersfield ladies and gentle- 
man, as they go down Wharf, we down into 
Air. The two gnshings are not much more than 
a mile apart. 

The reader will remember that west and north 
of these mountains is a highly cultivated portion 
of Yorkshire, and also an extensive tract of coun- 
try which is neither in Yorkshire nor in Lan- 
cashire, called Craven, — a tract of land grant- 
ed to somebody, in some king^s reign, for some 
serrice done to the State. Craven is, as thous- 
ands are aware, celebrated for the raising of cat- 
tle ; and is as separate from any shire, as the 
District of Columbia is from any State in the 
Union. We arc now at the other gushing, and 
most beautiful it is. There are also two gush- 
ings here, but neither o^ them are as forcible 
as the Wharf side ; nor docs the water appear 
as clear as there. There are many more curiosi- 
ties around this part of the country. Among 
these I will mention the mineral springs, up 
south west of these mountains, say about two 
miles, just where a strip of the moor begins 
again. But they are nothing in comparison to 
the Saratoga Springs, for those springs, I be- 
lieve, are the greatest curiosities of the kind in 
the world, differing from each other so much 
while they are situated so near each other. 

The mountains do not end here, but they ex- 
tend a long way south-west and north-west. To 
the south-west they gradually sink down, into the 
moorland ; but to the north-west they end in 
rocky steeps some miles beyond Wharf Dale. We 
are now at the extent of our intended journey, 
and all is well with us, except that we are rave- 
nously hungry, for it is nearly dark ; and you 
all know that the sun does not set till eight 
o'clock in Old England in the summer months. 
He is now just setting, and Airton is a good mile 
down the Dale, at which village we shall stop all 
night, and in the morning start off home. 

Over tiie mountains, both north and west, 
and indeed, to the south, as far as to where the 
moors begin again, are to be seen extensive beds 
of daisies, much celebrated for their rich varie- 
ty. One of them, called ** the large daisy," has 
a completely white tuft around which the jjetals 
.spring ; but the petals are a pale yellow, with a 
small dark streak running through them, and a 
dark velvety border. The white daisy may be 



found up here, at almost every step, stretching 
for miles in extent. Then the yellow daisy, a 
rich looking little flower with its pale green stem, 
is another of the daisy family found here, and 
like the buttercup, is covered with a thick, but 
rich looking varnish. Then there is another al- 
so, which the inhabitants call ** the spotted dai- 
sy.'* This is by far the most rare, but is the 
richest of them all. It is worth looking at for a 
full hour. This part of the country is much no- 
ted for the variety of herbs, — such as the moun- 
tain-flax, the wood bettony, the ground-ivy, the 
buck-bean, and many others, which are said to 
possess considerable me<licinal properties. 

We are now standing alK)ut half way up the 
mountain, and the setting sun casts his yellow 
radiance over all the surrounding scene. The 
eastern sky, between the streaks of clouds, ap- 
pears like fire. The buildings, the spires, the 
woods, the hills, the mansions and all the objects 
around glance back the gilded beams. The scene 
is truly grand. But after all, a moor scene, in 
mid winter, surpasses all other views that I ever 
saw. About two days after a gentle fall of snow, 
of about six inches deep, so that it rests evenly 
on every object, and after the frost has hardened 
the snow, then is the time for a gaze across the 
dreary moor. Imagine that you are standing, 
where I have stood, on some elevated spot, say a 
piece of rock, from which place there is a clear 
view all around ; and when it is mixed with 
shrubbery, thorns, whins, sandstone boulders, 
big and little, rocks at a distance, and every oth- 
er object found on the moors, you can easily im- 
agine, that, from the position each object holds, 
you see every form of animal the world ever bore. 
First, you imagine you see a tremendous large 
elephant, then a monstrous horse, then a cow 
with horns as large as a rail, then a giant-look- 
ing fellow, standing with a ton of snow on his 
head, and a htkndred other shapes, and forms. 
But all these forms change when you move. your 
position, and others, equally strange, take their 
places. And thus the scene continues, all the 
way across thig dreary path. But we must now 
leave you for the present, as well as these gush- 
ing springs, these ripplings of the stream, these 
woods, mountains, moors, flowers, and all this 
lovely scenery, and walk down to Airton to take 
our supper and our rest. 1 could give many 
more descriptions, such as the whole district of 
Craven, including the hill called Ingleborough, 
around which is called the country of rocks, of 
which this hill Ingleborough is lord. There is 
Riblesdalc, Wenningdale, Niddale and a half a 
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score of other dales, named after their respective 
rivers, which curve so shallowly and broadly 
around the wooded limestone clifis, which are 
undermined and tunneled for miles by the hand 
of Nature, and beneath which flow sunless 
streams, gliding through caverns measureless to 
man, and none knows whither. But with these 
scenes, and others equally interesting, I am not 
so familiar as with Yorkshire, and therefore 
would not venture an article on them. 

Yorkshire abounds with scenes of almost every 
description, calculated to urge the lovers of na- 
ture to a complete survey before being satisfied. 
This is the shire which gave me birth. Here a 
mother listened to the whispers of her boy ; here 
a father, possessing more than ordinary talent, 
gave many wholesome lessons, which I hope will 
never, in this life, be forgotten ; and here too 
lived brothers, sisters, associates and fViends 
lovely and dear. Here early impressions were 
stamped on my mind, and some of them to this 
day exercise their directing influence ; and al- 
though I have found kindred minds in my new 
home, America, equally lovely and dear, let me 
instance among them the late Rev. Henry Bacon, 
my first pastor, whose social qualities were more 
than pleasant, and whose religions instructions 
gave strength to truth and power to the mind, — 
still I should be infidel indeed, did I look back 
without exclaiming, Ob, old England, I love 
thee still ! 

PkiladelphitL 
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When May sat smiling on the tree-clad hills, 
And made the valleys bright with bloom and song, 
And the sweet murmuring of the itseot throng 
Blent with the plaintive minor of the rills, 
That filled their banks while hastening to the sea. 
We sat beside thy couch. With voices low, 
Tuned to the hymn without, we spake to thee 
Of the soft blue of heaven, the sunshine's glow, 
The fluttering of the leaves, the opening rose 
Beside thy cottage door, whose odors sweet 
Came to thy curtained room with oflering meet. 
And filled thy heart with praise, thine eyes with tears. 
Glad tears, while we stood shaken by our fears, 
That thy rich life was hastening to its close ! 



Juke came, but where wert thou ? We sat no more 
To whisper hope beside thy couch of pain. 



To talk of leaves and buds and springing grain. 

And listen to the song trilled o'er and o'er 

By the blithe bird upon the swaying boogh. 

Ah, no ! we laid still curb np<m thy brow. 

And to thy pale hand bnmgfat a few white flovm. 

And bore thee out beneath that sammer son 

Unto thy final rest ! Oy weaiy boors. 

Had ye no pity that her task was done 

On the fiur earth T — that so much lifb and B^bt, 

Of undimmed beauty, love and joy, had fled ? 

Some burning tears our drooping eyelids abed. 

Though heaven has gained an angel pure and Ini^ 

DBCEBIBEE. 

Summer hath dropped adown the gulf of lame. 
Autumn hath followed with herf^ghted bark, 
Winttf hath bound the streuns with frosty riaie. 
Hath left on all things his rdentleee mark. 
But she returns not '. Mourn, thon wintiy wind. 
Thou leafless tree, thou slent ibrest diade. 
Thou bleak forsaken shore whereon she strayed 
With ringing laughter, and with poaes twined 
In her long tresses ! Mourn, ye dull grey skies. 
The vanished lustre of once glowing eyes. 
That shone like stars of hope along life's gloom. 
Deal gently with her rest, storm-wind and snow. 
With precious dust, once all our own, O, tomb ! 
Deal gently with u$. Thou, who heal'st all woe ! 
IMrt. H. J. Lem$, 



THE CHRISTIAN EXHIBITION OF LIFE.* 

BY OEV. B. W. KETKOLDS. 

Let us look at the equality of human Bfe, « 
displayed by Christianity. Human nature, like 
the Divine, is essentially a unity. In the Divine 
nature, there are diversities of manifestation, bat 
one spirit : so, in the nature of humanity, there 
are individual diversities, or peculiarities, bnt 
one quality — latent or manifest — pervading the 
whole race. You shall take a group of children, 
in any familiar home ; and you shall find that, 
while each diflers from the others with respect 
to personal qualities, they bear a mutual ram- 
hlnnce in the qualities derived from their parents, 
and in the peculiar interest they feel in each oth- 
er, as members of the same household. Let them 
grow into maturity, and their personal pecnliiri- 
ties will become still more strongly marked, 
while their general resemblance and mutual at- 
tachment will not be at all diminished. Lifla- 

* Concluded from tlie last number of the Bepedtofy. 
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enoed bj different tastes, they shall adopt di£br- 
ent occopatioDS, and all the varieties of worldly 
fortuae shall attend them. They shall dwell -in 
distant lands, move in diflerent social spheres, be 
acted npon by Tarions objects ; but the family re- 
Hmblance shall mark them all ; and certain sub- 
Ue traits of disposition — jetting out irom the 
pnsBare of multifiurioos events — shall onoon- 
scioualy botray their common parentage. 

It is the same with the great family of God. 
While each member has his personal peculiari- 
ties, a private experience, peculiar struggles and 
vicissitudee, responsibilities and perils essentially 
his own ; he has, also, a groundwork of charac- 
ter, so to speak, which be derives from God in 
common with all other beings, and which forms 
a bond of eternal rpnpathy between the human 
fiunily. The doctrine of Christian Brotherhood 
is grounded in this essential oneness of nature ; 
and it is associated with the idea of a common 
Creator, a similarity of providential influences, 
and an impartial destination. It seems to us the 
glory of the Christian ^th, that it carries out 
thn doctrine of human equality to its natural is- 
sue. If all men were created by one God, en- 
dowed with a common nature, adapted to the 
iame career, and disciplined under the same per- 
fect economy — why should not all be brought to 
the same immortal destiny ? In view of the ori- 
gin, the endowment, and the discipline of man- 
kind, as authenticated by the word of God and 
the experience of the world, it is obvious that 
the same means which avail for the salvation of 
part of the race, may avail for the redemption of 
the whole. Neither reason nor the moral wnse 
can admit the propriety of rending Humanity 
asunder at the grave ; and thus violating affinities, 
ignoring instincts, that are rooted in the very 
core of our spiritual being. The Power that 
should thus hinder the human household, must 
needs be as arbitrary in its choice, as vindictive 
in its spirit. We cannot implicate the Universal 
Father in the awfiil idea, without blighting the 
trust of every filial heart, and denying the Infi- 
nite Love whose aroma is distilled into all the 
experiehce of man. 

Let us now direct our attention to thk idka or 
PRACTICAL RXLioiON which'thc Gospel faith asso- 
ciates with life. It is one of the rei^ulsive fea- 
tures of the popular theology, that it makes prac- 
tical religion the most impracticable , of human 
endeavors. It makes the first step in the relig- 
ious life to consist in plucking out the most ge- 
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nial qualities of one^s nature, and in developing 
the remainder out of all proportion. The popu« 
lar theology has a theory for this remorseless 
procedure. It affirms that human nature is ut- 
terly depraved, as it emerges into this world, and 
must be fashioned over again, or God will never 
look upon it with approval. The most beautiful 
and amiable child, that revives the innocence of 
Eden in the guileless glee with which it rings in 
the morning light, ifi only an epitome of the Sa- 
tanic spirit, in the estimation of this crabbed the- 
ology. Before this frssh and budding creature 
can become religious, it must be trimmed and 
presse^ by the ecclesiastical machinery -7 some 
faculties paralysed ; others stretched and spliced 
— and the succulent and flexible sensibilities 
dried in the heat of fanaticism, and crushed 
within stereotyped creeds. Hence it comes that 
religious people, in the technical sense of the 
word, are too often a sour, blue, bilious kind of 
persons, who seem not to have been snatched as 
'^ brands from the burning," until the/re had 
seared every fresh and fair quality out of them ! 
They are frequently not companionable as friends, 
free-hearted or just as neighbors, public spirited 
or benevolent as citizens ; and the sharpness they 
exhibit in business, sometimes, convinces many 
a man of the world that conscientiousness is not 
one of their cardinal virtues. 

In opposition to the popular theology, we un- 
derstand the Gospel faith as teaching — in agree- 
ment with the dictates of common sense — that 
practical religion consists in the harmonious ex- 
ercise of all the powers of our nature. It finds 
no fault with human nature, itself, believing 
that what God has made cannot be improved by 
man ; but traces all error and evil to a perversion 
of our being. Thus, the passions and appetites 
are all good, when ruled by the reason and moral 
sense ; and inVolve vnrong and guilt only when 
they rebel against their superiors. Man has 
within the circle of his endowments just what is 
esBcntial to a glorious and beneficent life, — no- 
thing is wanting, nothing is superfluous ; he on- 
ly needs to employ each faculty, passion, or in- 
stinct in its appropriate place, and he will de- 
yelope a symmetrical character, and enjoy a di- 
vine blessing. He will be reverent toward God, 
and benevolent toward man ; he will be just in 
his actions, and pure in his thoughts, for the in- 
spiration of these virtues is in his original na- 
ture. 

Thus, practical religion is the blossoming and 
ripening of man's inherent faculties and desires ; 
and he is most religious whose nature is most 
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completely and vigorously put forth, — whose 
aspirations are most devout, whose philanthropy 
is most expansive, whose intellect is most regal, 
whose sensations are most diversified, — whose 
character is not a dyspeptic and shrivelled anat- 
omy, but a vital, elastic, fluent harmony, full of 
fragrance, melody and bloom. when shall we 
see and confess that religion is not a bundle of 
petrified relics, which wo must carry to charm 
away the devil, — nor an insurance policy against 
loss by fire in another world ; but a spiritual 
magnetism that puts a* positive virtue into all 
our powers, or a heavenly polity raised out of 
the chaos of perverted nature. % 

If practical religion be the harmonious eier- 
cise of our whole being, Christianity sustains the 
same relation to our lives, that the sun bears to 
every tree, and plant and flower. It is the quick- 
ening light and heat ; it warms the frosty soil of 
the heart, lights up the obscure places of reason, 
causes the dormant virtues to spring forth, and 
gives to the form of godliness the beauty and 
bloom thereof. Sadly do men need a better con- 
ception of practical religion. So long has it 
been associated with cant and gloom, with su- 
perstition and austerity, that many of the best 
natures are repelled by its very name. Men try 
to ignore the living Qod in whose image they 
were made, and shun the benignant Christ to 
whose excellence they are called ; and thereby 
stoHify the noblest elements of their being. It 
is sad that the popular theology should have so 
far perverted the testament of life, and hidden 
the Father of Spirits behind its atrocious tyrant, 
that thousands of men — not depraved or gross — 
d^welling under the shadow of churches — must 
still wander in a mase of doubt and fear, un- 
cheered by the Day Spring that visited the world 
80 long ago. 0, rise and spread, Eternal Light ! 
till our life bud and bloom in every faculty and 
•grace ; and every gift of body, heart and mind 
be dedicated to holy work, to bless and garnish 
this terrestrial scene, and serve the sacred pur- 
pose of our Qod. 



OF BOOKS AND BEADING. 

BY MART C. ORANNISS. 

That Americans are decidedly a book-making, 
book-loving people, is true, past a doubt. To 
us, with peculiar propriety, might the words of 
the wise old Hebrew king be applied, *' And of 
making many books there is no end." Not a 



paper do we take up, but we find from one to a 
doz^i notices of new publications, each of whidi, 
if we may believe the modest statements announc- 
ing their arrival from brain-land, is superior to 
any thing ever before produced. All of them are 
works <* of most thrilling interest," *' startling d»- 
velojMnent," •* rare merit," *• destined to be the 
most popular work of the season," and so forth, 
and so on, from the yellowest of *' ydlow cover- 
ed" love-and-murder stories up to the loftiest ef- 
forts of genius, in realms of science, philoeopliy, 
or religion. 

It is said, however, that few books among ns 
are written for immortality, which is possibly 
true, as great minds, and consequently great 
books, — if we except the productions daring one 
or two periods of European history, — have* ever 
been but occasional lights strewn along the fir- 
mament of mind, just enough to ooncentrate the 
scattered rays of intellect of one age, and trans- 
mit them, with some little added brightoese, to 
the succeeding generauon. 

As a nation then, it would appear that we are 
not so much distlngui^ed by intellectaal gran- 
deur, — though instances of this are not wholly 
wanting, — as by the versatility of thought and 
the utilitarian tone, prevalent in all departments 
of mental labor. But, if there be few who think 
and write for future generations, there are many 
strong, earnest souls, laboring with true suooess- 
ful effort for the Present, with which, in one 
sense, we have alone to do ; for surely, they who 
work to supply the present world of mind with 
proper discipline and needed help, are aooom- 
plishing no trifling amount of good in the world ; 
are, in fact, living and laboring through the 
Nowy for the yet To Be, Books then, for the 
demands of the present, are what is most needed 
for the masses of our people ; — books to aid us 
in the correct knowledge and fisiithful perform- 
ance of common every-day duties, which, in this 
prosaic world, go farther towards the develope- 
ment and improvement of human character than 
those more startling, and heroic efibrts, so seldom 
demanded in the course of a lifo. 

The chief difficulty now lies in the ooi;tstantly 
increasing tide of good, popular reading, which 
threatens to inundate the land, aifd is continual- 
ly tempting to an excessive indulgence in this re- 
creation, to the neglect of those more homely du- 
ties and .occupations, none the less necessary, or 
worthy of a claim on our time and attention ; for 
one should practice as well as learn, think , and 
analyze as well as read. Works of fiction, how- 
I ever unexceptionable in moral tone and tendency. 
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are <Hliti^ too apt to eonsume a large portkHi of 
our time, to the neglect of historical, scientific, 
biographical and religious reading. Thus foster- 
ing an unhealthy taste for mental stimulants, al- 
ways deleterious in their effect upon the heart 
and life. Not that books of fiction are to be de. 
precated, when read with moderation. No one, 
we think, would wish to banish such works from 
our lihrwne^because they may by aimse become a 
sovrce of evil. We should as soon think of des- 
troying the fragrant flowers in our gardens, be- 
cause producing no fruit ; thus forgetting that 
these beautiful creations of God*s love were made 
to be ministers to the soul, in a higher sense 
even, then mere physical utility. 

So . long as the productions of such writers as 
Diokena, Kingsley, Reed, Hawthorne, Bremer, 
Bronte, Stowe, and a host of others, bless our 
age, we will not speak disparagingly of the mis- 
sion which noYels e?en, are destined to perform. 
Works which, compared with those of the " Rad* 
cliffian" school, — so popular during the lastcen* 
tury, — show an improvement in taste and senti- 
ment, oommensorate with the progressive spirit 
otthe times in which we live. 

Maj^ Cottage. 



SISBATH MORNING DUTY. 

BT COUSIN MAGOtB. 

Himara> be every earthly passion. 
As the day dawns bright and fkir ; 

Pause, my soul, upon thy journey 
And review the past with care. 

On this blessed sabbath rooming. 
With thy vision clear and strong. 

Search through all the past week's actions. 
For the right and fbr the wrong. 

Were thy daUy cares and duties 
Calmly met and well perianned 7 

Were thy words all pure and tmthfiil 
From a heart by kindnees warmed 7 

Did a wor4 in anger vex thee, 
And with hardness was it met 7 

Only soft words sooth the angry! 
This, in fhture, ne'er forget 

Was there one with aught against thee. 
Whom thou didst not reconcile 7 

Or in sin, and yet thou strove not 
From his errors to beguile 7 



Was there one unsoothed in 

Or unaided if in want 7 
Was a moment idly wasted, , 

Or in useless folly spent? 

Did a day in all the seven, 
Pass without a fervent prayer 

To thy God for his assistance, 
Mercy, love, and constant care 7 

Where thou hast been weak and erring. 
Watch and mend thy Aiture ways ; 

Where thou hast resisted evil, 
To thy Maker give the praise. 

And while yet tiie sabbath morning 
Looks on thee with holy eyes. 

For a better, nobler future. 
Let thy meek petition rise. 



THE FORTUNE SEEKER'S REVENGE AND 
BLANCHE HOFFMAN'S BETTER CHOICE. 

BT MBS. H. J. 0. MANLET. 
CHAPTBK IT. 

Not above a half dosen of miles from the village 

of N , are the picturesque and romantic fallr 

of the G^esee. They consist of three separate 
cascades, varying in height and in their general 
appearance and surroundings ; and all witibin the 
short space of four hundred rods. Their average 
height is about one hundred feet, and though on 
a less magnificent scale, than the mighty <' Q- 
ni-a-ga-rah,*' (as we find the name in the native 
dialect of the red man,) still these cataracts, tak- 
en with their surrounding scenery, are, by many 
excellent judges, deemed scarcely inferior to that 
great world-wonder. 

Throughout the warm season of the year this 
spot is the favorite resort of all classes, old and 
young, practical or romance seekers. Especially 
is it the attraction of parties of young people, in 
search of that "Will o' the wisp," Pleasure. 
Many a heart has been wooed and won amid the 
subduing influences of that charming scenery. 

One summer, while Blanche was spending her 

accustomed season with her aunt, Mrs. G , 

a party was projected to the " Falls," in honor 
of a young gentleman and his sister, then visit- 
ing in N . They wwe two of a party of 

V]rginians,making the tour of the north^n states, 
and visiting all interesting plaoes of resort. They 
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had separated from their party, for the purpose 
of spending a few days with some friends in 

N , and, as the remainder ef the company 

wished to pass on to points more noted, these 
concladed to travel by themselves, and return 
home alone, and when they pleased. 

Obedient to a hint from Blanche, whose gen- 
erous heart ever sought the happiness of others 
above her own, Edward De Nio, a cousin of hers, 
had hastily set on foot preparations for a party, 
to escort these strangers to this spot on the ro- 
mantic Genesee ; and one fine, brilliant morn- 
ing, balmy vrith the odors of early summer, and 
fresh with the breezee from the surrounding hills, 
a gay cavalcade was seen assembling, a little af- 
ter sunrise, on the public square. Nearly the 
whole party were mounted on fine, prancing 
steeds, and Volney Howard, ordinarily marshal 
on such occasions, galloped here and there, bow- 
ing,^ smiling, and, with hat in hand, waving the 
laughing riders to their proper places. Soon 
all was in order, and they moved off, followed 
^ by a few light barouches, and a carryall, laden 
with all seasonable kinds of refreshments. 

Blanche was a graceful, spirited rider, and, 
on this occasion, she rode a fine, noble bay, which 
her thoughtful cousin, for purposes of his own, 
had procured fi^r her use. Though perfectly 
trained and gentle, this high mettled animal re- 
quired the most dexterous management ; and, 
knowing well the aooomplishment of his cousin in 
this particular, Edward had determined vnthin 
himself, as he arranged the preliminaries for the 
oooasion, and called to proffer these attentions 
to the well-bred but reserved southerner that 
Blanche should not appear to disadvantage that 
day, beside a scion of any aristocratic house of 
the old Dominion. She never appeared to better 
advantage than when mounted upon a high-lifed 
steed; her form seemed to attain the necessary 
height, and she sat in such a manner as to give 
the most beautifrd outline to her figure. Her 
bright, brunette color, literaUy glowed in her 
cheeks as she galloped easily along, while her 
raven curls, escaped from her little plumed cap, 
floated away from her beautiful brow, leaving 
her grand black eyes perfectly free to do all the 
mischief they were capable of. 

As the company sat at the rendezvous, vraiting 
for a few loiterers to come up, and for the carry- 
all to take in its load of "^M)dies," it was evi- 
dent to all that the two most distinguished were 
Mr. Olybonne, the young southerner, and Blanche 
Hoffinan. They, too, as they met, now for the 
first time, seemed ccmscious that each had found. 



emphatically, a new acquaintance ; and for the 
first time since her heart vras rid of its misplaced 
affisction, did the eye^of Blanche fall beneatii 
the ardent gaze of an admirer. As the -pfocea- 
sion filed off, Edvrard De Nio and Mr. Olybonne 
seemed instinctively to change places, so that the 
latter rode by the side of Blanche, while the for- 
mer found himself beside the graceful, lovely Vir- 
ginia lady. Blanche vras nnoommihly cheerfiil, 
and she enjoyed the refined conversation of her 
companion in the highest degree. He had visit- 
ed, foreign countries, beside nearly every place of 
note in his own land, and his mind wtCs literally 
stored with treasures, gathered on different fields 
over which he had travelled. And he drew forth 
the shinilag gems with no unpractised hand. 
Extensive reading and close habits of thinking, 
accomplishments she possessed in an eminent de- 
gree, enabled Kanche to sustain her part in the 
conversation, with an ease and freedom that drew 
frequent and admiring glances from the dark 
melancholy eyes of her companion, making the 
blood tingle in her cheeks. Though his words 
were cheerful and beautifully chosen, bis toiys 
were low and pathetic, and in both physiognomy 
and language, his observing companion soon dis- 
covered that the mournful predominated ; which 
discovery did not, in the least, tend to abate the 
lively interest she felt in so very pleasing an ac- 
quaintance. The lady with him, who was his 
sister, seemed a fragile blossom, too tender to go 
unwatched, and her brother Altidore, as she ofi- 
en addressed him, watched every motion of hers, 
as if her very life depended upon his faithful 
guardianship. If her horse stumbled, he would 
instantly urge forward his steed, but De Nio 
was there, and always before him, in tendering 
the necessary aid. They passed through a fine, 
rolling country, up hill and down ; sometimes 
lingering leisurely along, at others putting their 
horses to the top of their speed. The dvrellers 
upon the hills looked down, with the keenest 
pleasure, upon the gay cavalcade, sweeping along, 
with plumes and scarfs waving in the wind, and 
now and then a Hquid stream of merriment rol- 
ling up the slopes, to the listening eare. 

Never had Blanche been happier. The dark 
shadow that had fallen on her young life, had 
not left, to her view, even its most vague out- 
lines. She had entirely fbrgotten the fact that 
the whole horizon of her hopes had been once 
obscured ; the cloud, for a time, shutting out 
even the sunlight of existniee. She thought it 
had been no bigger than a man's hand, and now 
she looked in vaia for its existence or locality. 
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Nothiikg af^peared in her tkj but the purest 
aiure, out from whose serene depths beamed two 
dark, melaneholj, love-laden eyes, now softened 
bj dewj glanecs, and again lighted to a brilliant 
radiance, as, for an instant, the melancholy shade 
gave place to a high and thrilling hope. 

AlUdore Cljbonne was himself conscious of a 
fiseling he had lost sight of for years ; and a blush 
almost tinged his cheek, as he met the anxious, 
though not troubled gaze of his gentle sister, 
bent full upon him. She had turned frequently, 
while galloping along, to meet the assuring 
^anoe of eyes that had never looked on her but 
in love. A sweet hope was striving for admit- 
tance into her gentle soul, — a hope that her 
noble, stainless brother's heart would not always 
lie entombed beneath the marble slab that mfeirk- 
ed the place where he had laid down his darling 
bride of one short, blissful year, his dark-haired 
Mabel, a gei^ of the sunny South. 

lUie had shared his grief, mourning with him, 
as true hearted sisters ever do, with sorrow-strick- 
en brothers. For the fiye years of^his lonely life, 
since the breaking up of his dearest, brightest 
vdream of bliss, had she kept her post at his side, 
doing all for his happiness that the most sacred, 
sisterly affiaction could aooompUsh . Did he gaze, 
with the hopeless shadow of despairing love rest- 
ing on his brow, at the sunny features of his be- 
bved, niie's soft cheek was pressed to his, while 
the dew of her tender heart fell in rapid drops 
apon the unconscious image. Did he speak, in 
that low-toned, sweetly modulated voice of his, 
of her short sojourn here, and her summons to 
bloom in a higher home than his, his sister softly 
dxew his head to her bosom, and murmuring her 
beet words of comfort and sympathy, stroked his 
high, troubled brow, into peace and repose. A 
true sister had she been to him, never rebuking 
his deep-seated grief, or turning a heedless ear to 
his moumf&l words. But oh ! who shall num- 
ber the hours of anxious hope, or the days, con- 
secrated by solemn prayer, in the vain hope that 
some gentle earth-angel might yet brighten the 
path so suddenly darkened, *for a seeming life- 
time, let the way remained unbrightened ; ever 
kind and unmurmuring was Altidore, never for- 
getting the smallest of a brother's duties; still, he 
brare the same mournful look, smileless lip, and 
sable weeds of bereavement. What wonder then, 
that she trembled all over with a nameless joy, 
as she turned suddenly round to call his atten- 
ti(m to a little rustic church, perched, apparent- 
ly, almost on the summit of a high cliff, and 
caught the soft breaking of that first heart-smile 



over his marble, mournful features. The words 
died on her lips, and so great a light covered 
over her face, that Altidore, unsuspicious of the 
cause, exclaimed, " Why, little one, how happy 
you look, where did you catch that ray of sun- 
shine on your brow ? De Nio, are you the Iris 
whose hues I see refiected in lllie's joyous face? 
or what has given my plain little sister such a 
new and peerless beauty ? Pardon," continued 
he, turning abruptly and almost gaily to Blanche, 
<< a brother's partial love dictated that last ex- 
travagant remark. I am not insensible to charms 
both of pewon and mind, vastly superior to those 
of my simple Illione." And he glanced toward 
the noble girl that rode beside him, with a res- 
pectful look of admiration, that called the hot 
blood to her cheek. So much in earnest did he 
seem, — so far removed was his smile firom the 
hollow, heartless show of flattery, that Blanche 
felt herself obliged to reply ; and her native in- 
genuousness prompted her to say, what few 
young ladies would have deemed suited to the 
occasion. After a moment of apparent perplexi- 
ty, she turned her eyes full upon her companion, 
and said, ** I will not insult your undoubted 
sincerity, sir, by disclaiming your delicately im- 
plied compliment as flattery. Gladly would I 
believe myself beautiful, for the sweet joy of 
knowing that my friends find pleasure in looking 
at me ; but, if I am so, either in body or mind, 
others than myself should have the praise. Es- 
pecially am I indebted, under Gbd, to one in 
whose beautifying care he saw fit to place me ; 
one who knows well how to adorn, with the aid 
of heaven, the souls of those he has given her in 
charge. , sir, you have paid a precious tribute 
to one whose hair is silvered with the frosts of 
age, whose heart has been purified to the finest 
metal by repeated trials in the furnace of afflic- 
tion ; for, to her judicious training, do I owe all 
1 am in mind, aye, even the disposing of my fea- 
tures into the proper harmony to be called any 
thing more than tolerable. I may be handsome, 
but reared under other and less judicious hands, 
I should never have received that most desirable 
of compliments. I am not used to flattery ; you 
see how soberly 1 have taken your words ; pray 
do not be too much amused at my earnestness. I 
receive your words as I would if a brother had 
spoken them." 

" And thus I mean them, my dear young la- 
dy ; it gratifies me not a little to find myself so 
readily appreciated. If a short acquaintance be 
thus pleasant, may we not hope to prolong it with 
benefit and pleasure ? We seem to understand 
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each other so well, there will be no need of con- 
tinued qualifications and explanations. Fmean 
no flattery ^ when I call you beautiful ; you would 
never seem so to me, however faultless your fea- 
tures, unless your mind and spirit harmonized 
with your outward perfections. For a beautiful 
figure you arc indebted to a good fortune, which 
all have not enjoyed ; but that I admire as I 
would a noble piece of statuary. For the beau- 
ty of soul, that spreads its hallowing and trans- 
figuring touch over the sculptured body, you 
may, as you remark, be indebted, somewhat, to a 
loving and judicious cultivation, bu4 1 am not 
willing you should disclaim all merit in the work. 
Though you may not h^ve sought after brilliant 
cosmetics and becoming hues, you must have 
worn willingly the more fitting garments and 
colors of charity and love. They never fit so 
charmingly and easily, unless they have been 
faithfully worn. I need not exhort you to con- 
tinue to wear them ; once tried, they are never 
laid aside.*' 

In this kind of converse the intervening miles 
were passed, and soon they began to approach 
the wild and broken region that marked their 
place of destination. When about a mile from 
the Falls, they left the main road, and diverging 
to the right, the path soon became so narrow 
and rugged, that only two oould ride abreast, 
and by and by only one. Each gentleman then 
fell into the rear of his lady, which brought the 
ladies each between two gentlemen, while Mar- 
shal Howard rode in front, and the procession 
was closed by the barouches and the well stored 
•baggage wagon, in the former of which reclined 
two or three gentlemen and ladies, whose feeble 
health did not admit of their managing a horse, 
but whose pleasant society, nevertheless, could 
not be disjwnsed with ; and in the latter, were 
stored a plentiful supply of good things. 

There was Henry Hunter, a young clergyman, 
just commencing a beloved profession, with every 
prospect of a noble and useful career, but whose 
hopes, that mildew of many a noble youth, he- 
morrhage of the lungs, had cut short. He was 
now pretty w«ll, but he had lost so much of the 
vital fluid, that his hueless face suggested pain- 
ful thoughts to all, more especially his darling 
little wife, Gracie, who kept close by the side of 
the barouche, managing her gentle pony so skill- 
fully, that he could reach her bended ear with- 
out any extra effort of his feeble lungs. And 
there were Arthur Mason and his sweet invalid 
wife, not a year married. She had always been 
delicate, but less than a year since, when, hav- 



ing been admitted to the bar, he bad led her, 
happy and hopeful, to the altar, he was Rowing 
in the full flush of vigorous manhood. Now, he 
was obliged to lean on her weak arm, as tbey 
walked. A rapid decline had brought him to 
this feeble state, and an agonizing fear was begin- 
ning to show itself on both their pale fiEUses, — a 
fear that they might be separated ere long. Or- 
phaned almost in infancy, driven, while a mere 
boy, out into the cold and cheerless world, by the 
tyranny and worldly greed of an elder brother, 
who had managed to have all Arthur's little leg- 
acy swallowed up in inordinate charges for can 
and comforts during his minority, — benefit! 
which he never received, » he had toiled, slowly 
and painfully, up the steep ascent that led to 
name and fiune among bus fellows. By inoessant 
application, and the help of many and fi^ithful 
friends, he had reached the summit, entered the 
mystic and veiled temple, felt the consecratiog 
hand of the priestess upon his forehead, and then 
gone forth again to battle in the foremost rank, 
and obtain a spot of r^t for himself apd his 
blessed, faithful Julia, whose voice had cheered 
him for years, when other love-tones grew stlent 
in death. But alas ! alas ! too late the goal 
was reached. He^ had started too late in the 
day. Instead of setting forth in the cool hour of 
morning, and braced by the strengthening broeKS 
of early day, reaching the goal while the air was 
still cool and invigorating, he bad been detained, 
till the sun rode high in heaven, and his beams 
came hot and scorching, dowu upon the burning 
sand, before he bad been permitted to take the 
road so many were travelling. True, he distan- 
ced all who set out with him, and many, Tery 
many, who started long before, but it was by a 
speed that consumed his breath, wearied his 
limbs, and left him on the top, blown and trou- 
bling. From that fatal race, he nev^r recovered; 
slowly drooping, day after day, for mtny months, 
he is now not far from the gates of heavenly rest, 
and his devoted wife is close upon his footsteps. 
He will enter first, but she will linger, burelj 
long enough to smooth the damp locks from his 
high, pale forehead, — to receive his last breatfi, 
— to see him laid to his long rest, and to plant 
the willow and the myrtle, emblems of grief and 
immortal hope, above his dust ; and then, she, 
too, will take the hand of the pale guide, and 
step fearlessly down into the cheerless Talley, 
where she will be quickly folded to a ^irit-boeom 
in an eternal embrace. And, though all feel 
that Arthur and Julia Mason are pilgrims to a 
distant shrine, and must set out on their journey 
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▼ery soon, they wisely seek every opportunity to 
enjoy the refined, almost angelic society of the 
invalids, for the few days they are to be spared. 
And 80 careful hands sought oat an easy vehicle, 
and spread it with cushions and other comforts, 
and very comfortably and happily did they find 
themselves making part of the company on that 
joyful occasion. Every now and then a couple 
from the front would. wheel out and gallop back, 
to the side of the carriage, to see how*the inva- 
lids got along, and to say to John, for the hun- 
dredth time, to drive carefully, and to exhort the 
Dr., — Dr. Elmer, who also rode in the front 
carriage, because of a severe hurt to one of his 
limbs, received recently in a runaway afiair on 
one of his visits to the sick, — to look after their 
welfare closely. 

Jolly, cheerful fellow as he was, his heart was 
tender as a woman's ; and though he knew he 
could not save little Grace Hunter from widow- 
hood, nor turn aside theeiurly late of Arthur and 
Julia Mason, yet he could show himself a friend 
to them, to the last ; and he could aid material- 
ly in making this a bright and pleasant excursion 
to them. So he went, despite his lame foot, 
which his daughter Ellen, a sweet child of twelve 
years, watched with as much solicitude as any 
antiquated spinster would the asthmatic tabby, 
that shared her affections and solitude, and made 
the sole demands upon her medical skill. 

A more joyous party had never sent their gay 
laughter ringing through those ever cool and 
nnlighted defiles ; nor had those towering clift 
ever echoed back a more delicious burst of music. 

It blended with the deep, bass chant of the 
Palls, and that glorious temple of Nature was, 
for <me bright morning at least, filled with a joy- 
ful chant of praise and thanksgiving. 

[To be continued.] 



HOURS FOB FBIEJIDS. 

BY LILLY WATKES. 

Fob fKends we pluck the fiureet flowers. 
With care extract the thorn ; 

So let us keep for them the hours 
Of joy and sunshine bom. 

Enough of care each life must have. 

So let us wear a smile 
To shimmer o'er their troubled wave. 

And li^t sad hearts awhile. 



The light that we to others lend. 

Will leave for us a ray, 
To brighten many apdasky bend, 

Along life's chequered way. 

The transient hours fbr fHends we bring, 

let them ever be 
Like waves of fragrance zephyis fling 

From o'er the flowery lea ; 

Or sunshine o'er the waving grain 

To chase the shades away, 
Or like the smiles 'twixt hours of pain 
We wa^ch for, hope and pray ! 
Hartford, Conn. 



CITV AND CODNTBT HOMES. 

• BY HIBAM TORBKY. 

\ While living in the large city we had- con 
stantly, night and day^lreams of the rich land 
which lies towards the setting sun ; and these 
dreams grew into an earnest longing of the soul 
to go up and possess a portion of the land. It 
vras not ambition, it was not a miserly selfish- 
ness, nor even the desire for worldly riches that 
incited us to this determination. It vras simply 
an earnest wish that we might have, somewhere 
on this beautiful earth, a quiet and peaceful 
home, should it be only a " wee cottage" with a 
few acres we could ftill all our own ; and where, 
in the evening of our days, we might sit in the 
shade ef ihe vine and tree of our own planting. 

In the great city there are no homes ; at least, 
none that seem naturally so to us. There are 
dwelling places — all manner of dwelling places ; 
some, made convenient and comfortable, beauti- 
fied and adorned with all the genius and magnifi- 
cence of art, and are called homes. But they an- 
swer not our idea of what constitutes the true 
home. The dwellers in them of to-day may not 
be there to-morrow. The dwellers of this year 
are probably not the same as of the last, and may 
not be there the next year. Successive years 
bring successive changes in the occupants of these 
city mansions. And so it is that the great ma- 
jority of citizens have no abiding place, though 
they may have a continuing city ! 

These dwellings seem to be only as stopping 
places — pleasant they may be — but, only way* 
stations in the pilgrimage of life. That which 
deserves the name of home should be our dwell- 
ing place for many long years. Fathers and 
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mothers should grow old there together — chil- 
dren should be reared, educated and married 
there. It should be hallowed to memory by as- 
sociations joyful and sorrowful. However hum- 
ble may be the spot it will be blessed in our 
hearts forevermore, if we can look to it as the 
place where tears were wept over our cradle, and 
where the paternal blessing was given as we 
were about to cross the Rubicon — whfch, alas, 
can never be re-crossed ! — that leads from the 
magic atmosphere of home into the stem reali- 
ties of a selfish world. 

Only in the country can our idea of the true 
home be realized. Whether it be a small cot- 
tage or a stately mansion, the country house 
can have the same beautiful surroundings. The 
landscape to either may be equally charming, 
with its lawn, orchard, river, forests and hills. 
There is air, and light, and beauty of sky and 
earth in the country, and the g\(ffy of the rising 
and setting sun to be seen there, too. In the 
city there is but meagre enjoyment of all these. 
The air is tainted by poisonous gases, the light 
darkened by huge walls, the houses closely packed 
together, leaving little room for the growth of 
flowers and shrubbery — and through fee nar- 
row streets and alleys its denizens are walking 
amid shadows, as it were, blind to the glorious 
pageantry of the skies. 

And, yet, in this wondrous pile of masonry — 
grand, even, as a work of art — there are apart- 
ments, dark and damp, with one or two win- 
dows looking out upon p#^ed streets, or small 
paved yards — apartments — (even the largest 
houses are but apartments in the compactly 
built up city, ) — which are called homes ! They 
may contain the dear ones of our affection, loved 
and loving hearts, but they are not homes,- and, 
in themselves, can have but few attractions to 
awaken tender memories. 

But in the country it is far different. Every 
thing can be made bright and beautiful within 
and without, and a permanency given to all. 
The home can go down, in the family line from 
generation to generation. The children who re- 
turn to the paternal roof, after long years of ab- 
sence, can come up the same walk that first re- 
ceived the pynts of theur infantile feet, under the 
branches of old ^uniliar trees, open the same door 
and step over the same threshold, where, every 
evening, they received the welcome of their moth- 
er's smile and kiss as they came home a-weary 
from the village school,. many years agone. They 
can go down to the same spring, bubbling with 
clear, bright water, and overshadowed by the 



same old willow — the Mme, save that its braoeh- 
.es reach nearer the ground, and swing to and fro 
vrith a deeper hue of sadness. They can go out 
into the orchard and gather fruit from their &- 
vorite trees. They remember them well, though 
much larger now, and some of the limbs dead 
with age, and broken. They knew them to be 
the same trees which they so often had climbed 
to get a peep at the pretty blue eggs, or to watch 
the growth of the unfledged birds. They can go 
through the old house, from room to room, and 
feel all the time as though walking arm-in-arm 
with dear old friends. They see it all as it waa in 
those happy years, and though the family circle 
may be broken and scattered they remember to 
whom each room belonged. This was father 
and mother's — it looks out upon the orchard, 
all the trees of which father planted with kis 
own hands, and he loved to sit by that window 
and watch their growth, their badding in Die 
early spring, and rejoice in the abundance of 
their fruit in the late autumn. This was tiie 
favorite seat of our mother, where she would so 
sweetly tell us of our duty and of her love. And 
this room was dear Mary's, who is now with the 
angels ; and this^ this belonged to onr dear broth' 
er William who — poor boy — went over the 
seas, and was never heard of more. And in tiiis 
<* old arm chair " sat onr aged grandmother, ^e 
example of Christian patience and goodness, ever 
ready with a kind smile and word of cheer fisr 
each member of the household. 

Neither sickness nor trouble, wealth nor fame, 
long years of absence nor the palsying power of 
old age, can ever wither the fresh memorioB that 
cluster in the heart of him who once enjoyed 
such a home, — and whether in vision, or reali^, 
we go back to early days, we see the loved ones 
and old associations with a vividness clear as 
sunlight ; and when they are all departed, and 
it is only in thought we can ever revisit them on 
earth, then the spot that held them becomes holy 
ground, and over roof, orchard and meadoTV, lies 
a halo that every paeedng year but serves to 
deepen in beauty and brightness. 

In old England there are many that answer to 
our highest idea of the true earthly home, — we 
mean in regard to their constniction, sarroand- 
ings, and their continuance in the family. Of 
these, Mrs. Hemans, in one of her glad moments, 
*hus sweetly sings : 

\ «« The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees. 
O'er all the pleasant land. 
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Tbe deer aoroas the greensward bonnd 
Through shade and mumy gleam, 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 

The cottage homes of England ! 

By thoosands on her plains. 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks. 

And round the hamlet-fiines. 
Through glowing orchards Ibrth they peep. 

Each fhnn its nook of leaves. 
And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the birds beneath th^ eaves.'* 

Although we do love the country, and feel that 
there can the beet idea of home be realized, yet, 
we freely, accord to city homes the mafy ad- 
vantages and peculiar attractions they really 
possess. The works of art, refined society, the 
rosoaroes of knowledge, music, and oratory, all 
may be made to contribute to the moral, social, 
and intellectual qualities, and enjoyments, of 
the bome-oirde. We do not deny that home-life 
in the city may be happy, and of purifying, 
elevating influence ; for the facilities to this end 
are abundant, and, under the guidance of a strong 
purpose will prove effective ; but even the highest 
forms of city life seem to be lived and acted out 
as by men who are on a journey, and have 
no abiding homes. Business, and Fashion, and 
Pleasure, are the task'tnasters that whip on the 
young and'the old, in a swift course even to the 
end ; and the magnificent mansions are too often 
made show rooms where Ambition, Pride, Folly 
and Envy, hold swray. The serene peace and 
zest of which the good old Saxon word is so sig- 
nificant, and which make one place ** the sacred 
refuge of our life," are unusual characteristics 
of the city home, and can only be most fully 
known and appreciated in the country, where 
arbitrary lavrs and conventionalisms seldom in> 
vade domestic life. 

Art is the great teacher in the city ; Nature, 
In the country. One is refining, though some- 
times deceptive and hurtful in its influence ; the 
other always truthful and elevating. So, the 
dwdlers in the country .have the best Teacher, 
and if tbey will only listen aright to her voices 
of wisdom so eloquently manifest in the beauty 
of sky and earth, and all the varied phenomena 
of the seasons, they can also have the best and 
happiest homes. 
Dts Moines, loica, JVbv. 1858. 
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TViLDLT ran the night wind through the dense 
timber tract that skirted the cabin of Mr. Bel- 
den on the west, shivering the icicle from the 
leafless boughs, flurrying the snow-vrreaths that 
had settled on them, and sighing and sobbing 
amongst them with such fearful distinctness that 
it seemed to Margaret's excited brain the ghosb 
of the red men were flitting through their old 
hunting grounds, and calling aloud to each other 
in the weird tones of the dead. Over the broad 
prairie that stretched &r to the sunrise, it diriek- 
ed in terrible tempest tones, drifting the freshly 
^en snow iAo almost impassable ridges, and 
driving it through the air in such blustering vol- 
umes that the whole atmosphere seemed but one 
porous mass of ice-cold particles. 

The storm had been brewing for several days. 
Uncle Billy had looked in upon them a few mo- 
ments on Sunday evening, and bade Harrie get 
his hunting gear in good order, and be ready to 
start at a moment's warning. 

" There's snow in the air, bud ; depend on't my 
Md bones don't crack so for nothin'. It may be 
won't drop for a day or two, but it'll come afore 
the week's out, an^ then, my boy, for a grand 
deer hunt. It'll drive 'em into the timber sure 
and fast, and maybe a herd of elk along with 'em 
too, and then such sport as there'll be. Yon 
down east hunters can't fancy it even. But look 
out for the shakes, bud, when you first see the 
antlers." 

*« The shakes, Uncle Billy ! What's that? I 
shan't catch the ague a-bunting, I hope." 

" 0, no, boy, that is, not the fever and 
ag'e, but there was never a white man yet but 
shook in his shoes the first time he came afront 
of a deer or an elk. Ye can't help it, ye see. 
It's the narves get wrought on so, and ten to 
one, with a grand good chance to trip up a 
mighty fine buck, he'll stalk right afore you, 
and your fingers can't for the life of ye draw on 
the trigger. But ye'U get over it all, arter 
awhile, and then down they'll come. So get 
ready, my boy, for I'll be along with the first 
flake that drops, for I must have you safe down 
in my old camping ground before the storm gets 
hard, for a toosome place is this parara to cross 
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in a driving mow.'* And with many a timely 
warning to Mr. Belden to look out and aee that 
hifl stock were well sheltered, and to be sure and 
have up a big staok of wood from the timber, the 
old man departed. 

Monday, Tu^ay and Wednesday passed, and^ 
yet the storm did not break, though the air felt 
like snow and the sky looked grey and the clouds 
hung low, while the wind wailed mournfully. 

But on Thursday morning, as Mr. Belden was 
harnessing his horses, he fcit a single flake touch 
his cheek. He looked up and around, but there 
were no signs of more, and so he went on, and 
was just lifting the tongue of his wagon, when a 
hand was laid heavily on his shoulders and the 
voice of Uncle Billy exclaimed, ** put 'em up, 
put 'em up. You won't go to the timber to-day, 
nor to-morrow, for it's come at last. A mighty 
long while it's been getting ready and a mighty 
long while it 'U be at it now, I can tell you, for 
I know these parara storms like a book." An*d 
leading the horses back into their shed, he assist- 
ed in tying them up, and then hurrying into the 
cabin, he bade Uarrie put on his snow-shoes and 
gather up his traps, for they must be off. 

<< Better wait and have dinner," said Marga^ 
ret. " I have a nice quail pie and " 

" Don't mention it, darter. 'Fore noon the 
the ground '11 be white and the air so thick you 
can't see the length of your nose. Harrie and I 
must be miles away afore then," and buttoning^ 
up his bufialo coat, drawing hie shaggy cap over 
his ears, and bidding Harrie wrap up well, they 
started. They were hardly out of sight ere the 
snow began to fall in good earnest, and all day 
long, and all night, and all Friday and until Sat- 
urday morning it came steadily down. Then 
the clouds lifted, the flakes came sparsely and a 
few pale straggling sunbeams beamed over the 
white timber and prairie. 

»* The storm is over, I think," said Mr. Belden 
to grandma Symmes as about noon he entered her 
cabin, having made his way there with much dif- 
ficulty. 

*» The snow is, I reckon, sir, but we've got to 
have the wind yet. That's tlie worst of these pa- 
rara storms. It '11 ba tedious too when it does 
come, for there's a heap of snow to be lifted." 

** It is very still now, grandma ; hardly a 
breath of air stirring. I am in hopes the wind 
won't rise till after the snow has crusted." 

** But it will, sir. It allers does. I've lived 
in parara land long enough to know all about 
these things. I'd a heap rather have the snow 
than the wind." 



Her predictions were verified, fw just at Dighi- 
fall the snow began to fly, and ere evening had 
entirely set in, a furious tempest was running 
over the prairie and through the timber. 

** It's going to be an awful night," said Mr. 
Belden as he came in from doing up his chores, 
and sotting, down his milk-pail he barred the 
doors, and tucked a couple of old blankets cloee 
about the sills. <* It fomes straight from the 
north and is as cold as blue blazes. But I gueas 
we shall weather it pretty well. The horses and 
cows and pigs are well sheltered ; we have a 
good pile of wood cut and plenty to eat ; so we 
won't worry," and as Margaret took up the sup- 
per, he rolled on a hickory log that would have 
answ^^ well for a Tule evening, and piled on 
the dry lind wood till the old fire-place waa in a 
perfect blaze. 

'< That looks good," said he, drawing his stool 
to the table, for they bad now got above ntting 
on trunks, *< and so does this," and he stuck his 
fork into the breast of a wild turkey. *' BetweeH 
your cooking and my fires I think we shall be 
pretty comfortable, for all the wind howls ao 
and the storm is so furious." 

And comfortable and pleasant their home did 
look on that Saturday evening, with the hug^ 
back-log slowly wearing into coals, and the 
high and ruddy blaxe oi the lind wood casting 
a genial light and glow into every comer and 
scintillating so merrily, on the dark loft and all 
over the heavily draped vralls. The cabin had 
been repaired early in the autumn. A good tight 
roof impervious to every thing but scudding snow, 
had been laid on, the sides had been thoroughlj 
and neatly ^' pointed " outside and in, a window 
had been cut, doors hung, a new floor laid and 
a Ibft of black walnut. Mr. Belden had bought 
up a bale of furs from a friendly Indian and 
given them to Margaret to dispose of as she 
thought best. With an eye not only to warmth 
and comfort but to picturesque effect, she had 
hung them about the walls of the cabin, and so 
managed the varied shades and colors that thej 
seemed the background of some rare old paint- 
ing, and as the fire-light streamed over them, 
you could almost fancy you saw the sunrise 
flitting over snowy peaks and drifting into dark 
mountain gorges. Robes of buffiilo covered the 
floor and made it soft and warm to the feet, 
while a lounge and stools, covered with crimson 
cotton, gave a rich and even luxurious look to 
that cabin home. Two small, snow-white tents 
occupied the comers where in the summer-time 
had been Margaret's bed of quilts, and b^ 
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father's and brother's pile of skins, affording to 
them all privacy and retirement, and adding not 
a little to the unique appearance of the room. 
A shed had been built on to the south end, and 
here Margaret kept all those homely bat neces- 
sary household u^nsils,, which had at first been 
stowed upon either side of the chimney, while 
their plaoe was occupied by two neat cupboards, 
one radiant as a side-board with the rich glass, 
china and silfer ware which they had brought 
with them from their olden home, and the other 
beautiful as a picture with its lining of green 
and silvery moBses, its tufts of dried grasses, its 
bouquets of gorgeous autumnal leaves, its stores 
of pearly river shells and its piles of shining 
agates. 

Yee^ very comfortable and pleasant was that 
* log cabin home, and seldom in the splendid 
parlors of our Atlantic cities does a happier 
trio gather about the hearthstone, than that 
which, after the supper vras over, drew around 
that ample fire-place ; Margaret with her saintly 
countenance, Mr. Belden the very personifica- 
tion of glorious manhood, and little A Hie' — the 
dancing, singing, glad-hearted prairie-waif, with 
her violet eyes so brimful of fun and frolic, and 
her coral lips so rich with i^elody. 

Margaret toed ofiT the coarse, heavy sock she 
was knitting for Uncle Billy, while J^r. Belden 
found his hands full all the time, now with 
tending the fire, which was never suffered to 
grow dim, and then with trotting Allie on his 
foot ** to Banbury Cross, to see an old woman 
jump on her white horse," and then with telling 
her the wonderful stories of little Cinderella in 
the chimney comer and the dear little babes 
who were lost in the woods. 

The evening flew rapidly by. Margaret fin- 
ished her socks, run the heels and deposited them 
in the clothes bag. Little Allie vms undressed , 
arrayed in her soft crimson flannel night-gown 
and carefully tucked up in her sister's bed. 
Margaret read the Bible lessons for the night, 
and her father had just piled in a fresh supply 
of wood preparatory to retiring, when suddenly 
they both became aware of other sounds than 
the screeching tempest. The hoarse baying of 
a hound and the lusty halloas of a man's voice, 
mingled ^rith the howling of* the wind, and 
seemed close at hand, too. 

** It's Tom Symmos, I guess, coming for me. 
I told him if his father grew worse to let me 
know it, and I would come and sit up with him." 

<' I dread to have you face this storm, father." 

" It won't be pleasant, but then it's my duty. 



We are their nearest neighbors you know, an 
they did us many a kind turn when we first 
came. It's not the going out I miad half so 
much ds leaving you here alone." 

** 0, don't mind me, father. With this great 
fire, and little Allie, I can't be lonely." 

The door by this time was unbfirred and Mr. 
Belden 's hand on the latch, ready to open it as 
soon as Tom should reach the threshold. Another 
instant and he stood within, his garments cov- 
ered, his frosty breath hanging like a white 
beard from his lips, his eye-lids cased in ice, 
his hands numb, and his feet almost frozen in 
his boots. A whole sheet of snow was driven in 
after him by the furious wind, and embers and 
ashes were scattered all over the room. Mar- 
garet hastened to put out the coals, while her 
father, rapidly barring the door, strove to brush 
the snow off Tom's clothing, draw off his mittens 
and boots and warm up his half-frozen limbs. 

" Bless me, what a night," said the poor fel- 
low, when at length he could speak. « I hope 
I shan't have to die in such a storm, for it would 
worry my soul to know I had got to trouble 
the neighbors to come out." 
' ** Then your father is w^orse." 

<< Yes ; I reckon the old man's going this time. 
He's failed right smart since you was in at 
noon. Marm says he can't stand it till morning, 
and I suppose she knows, for she's been with a 
heap of dead folks. I hated to come for you, 
but she said she couldn't stand it to lay him out, 
though I S'poee she's laid out hundreds; but 
it's a different thing you know when they're 
your own kin." 

" You did right to come, though I am sorry 
you suffered so. I will go with you as soon as 
you get warm." 

Margaret brought his snow-shoes, his leggins, 
his buffalo over-coat, fur cap and mittens, and 
then insisted on folding a heavy blanket over his 
shoulders. 

They set out in about half an hour, she telling 
her father on no account to return before morn- 
ing, for she should do very well alone and feel 
much happier than if she knew he was again 
battling with the storm. Then dosing and bar- 
ring the door, sweeping up the snow, ashes and 
cinders, she drew Allie 's fur cushion close to the 
hearth, and sitting dovm on it prepared to warm 
herself thoroughly ere going to bed. 

She was naturally brave and courageous, an^ 
did not now think of giving way to fears of any 
kind, but the storm vrAs so violent, the wind 
rushed by the cabin in such fearful blasts and 
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howled and wailod so dismaUy, that, in spite of 
her stoat heart, she soon grew timid, and before 
long so scared that she hardly dared look oyer 
her shoulder. And so she sat there, crouching 
on the stool and not stirring, except to throw 
on occasionally a stick of wood from the pile at 
her side, till the little Geneva clock, that stood 
in her tent, chimed the hour of twelve. 

** A witching time," murmured she. "0, 
for some other sound than that awful wind, — I 
am half a mind to waken Ailie ; " and, with an 
almost superhuman effort, she roused herself and 
started to go to the child^s bedside. But what 
blanches her fafce, starts her eyeballs so wildly 
from their sockets, and makes every nerve trem- 
ble with a fear as of sudden death ! A moment 
she rallies to assure herself it is no phantom of 
her excited brain, and then sinks upon the floor 
in unconsciousness. 

She had drawn aside the curtains of the single 
window, when her father and Tom went out, 
that the blazing fire-light might help them on 
their way, and, as she turned from the hearth, 
she had seen, pressed dose to its panes, a face 
she was sure must be an Indian ^s. She was all 
alone, and no cry of hers could be heard abo^e 
the wind, even though it were the cry of death 
itself. 

Her fainting fit was short ; too soon, it seemed 
to her, she came back to life and its terror, and 
no sooner was she half herself again than she 
was conscious of a strange sound at the door. 
She listened ktenly. Was he trying the latch ! 
No. It did not stir. She listened again. It 
was more like a sob or groan. She crawled to 
the sill, tore away the blanket and put her ear 
to the threshold. As she did so an articulate 
sound reached her ear ; ** help — I am freezing '* 
it seemed to say, and as she listened once more, 
fainter than before, but still distinctly, was ut- 
tered the woVd «* help." 

In a moment Margaret was herself, and with- 
out stopping to think whether it might not be 
some savage device', she unbarred the door and 
threw it wide open. In rushed the wind and 
snow, blinding her so that she could scarcely see 
the dark form crouching on the step. 

** Help ! '* It was like a dying tone. 

Two hands were upraised an instant and then 
fell powerless. 

" Help ! " It was fainter than before. 

" Yes, yes," said Margaret, ** God give me 

strength to help you as I would," and she drew 

the form in ^ud pushed too the door and barred 

I it securely. Then she drew it ne^ier ^e fire, 



and with her broom fleetly swept off the ac- 
cumulated snow, and unclasped the* leather belt 
that bound the heavy Mackinac blanket about 
the waist. Then she unbuttoned the shaggy 
over-coal and 'the heavy clotii one, unfast^ied 
the deer-skin leggins and drew off the heavy 
bufiblo overshoes and leather boots. The far 
collar was next taken from the neck, and the 
fur cap unloosened and removed, and then she 
started back with a feeling of awe, for Mie 
features revealed were those of that hunter- 
priest, who seemed to come and go through the 
settlement like a spirit. 

" Help," moaned the white lips. 

She moistened them with wine ; she chafed 
the temples with camphor, she rubbed his hands 
and feet with snow. She worked long and un- 
tiringly, but he did not seem to recover, bat 
only moaned feebly as if in pain — as if dying. 

" If father were but here," said she, almost 
despairingly, and for a moment wrung her hands, 
and stood idly by. But it was only a moment. 
The next she was busy again with the poor 
sufferer. 

** If I could but get him to drink of it, — I 
will try," and pouring out a glass of wine, she 
lifted his head from the pillow she had pat 
under it, and holding the glass to his lips, said 
to him, "drink, sir, if you can — it may save 
you." ne seemed to understand and strove to 
swallow; and after many eflbrts succeeded in 
draining it all. 

Its effects were soon visible. A faint crimson 
glow came back to his lips, and his pulse quick- 
ened. Renewing her kindness, she had, after an 
hour, the satisfaction of seeing her patient so far 
restored as to be able, with her assistance,, to rise 
and recline on the lounge which she had diswn 
close to the hearth. 

** Don't "try to speak yet," said she, as hi» 
lips unclosed, " you are too feeble." And she 
tenderly disposed the pillows about his shouldera 
ancT under his head, and covering him with aoft^ 
warm blankets, bade him rest quietly while she 
made some tea. 

She was busy at the fireside, .when a rustling 
on the loiinge made her turn toward it. The 
hand of the hunter priest was pressed to his brow, 
and, it seemed t<J her, convulsively. ^ 

'* Do you suffer," said she, gently, going to 
him and placing her palm upon his forehead. 

" Not any," was the quiet answer. Those 
clear, rich, mellow tones ! — how deep they sank 
in her heart — how they freshened old memories 
and thrilled old sorrows! 



THB CONVENT. 



Involantarily ebe bent ber ejes keenly on that 
oliye &AXj and with her fingers bruahed away 
from the high temples the masses of coal-black 
hair. She had ncTer met the glance of that 
strange man's eyes; but.now, usclosiiy them, 
he looks op into her face, aye, fastens them on 
her. As if &8cinated she stands beside him and 
retams the gate. Moments pass and still their 
looks do not wander. Then a bright, beautiful 
smile ripples about his lips, and he utters the 
single word, " Margaret !" 

She does not faint, but seems spell-bound, and 
stands beside him, still and statuesque as chis- 
elled marble. 

"Margaret, — my own Margaret, — my be- 
loved," and clasping both hands, he draws her 
to him, then winds his arms about her, in a 
grave, gentle way, and then, pressing a single 
kiss upon ber lips, a sweet, lingering pressure as 
it were of his whole soul, he lifts her head gen- 
tly and says, in a voice that fruitlessly strove to 
be calm, " I had only sinned, Margaret, when I 
kft you — since then I have suffer ed, and by suf- 
fering been purified. Margaret, God has for- 
given me ; I know it by the sweet peace that 
rests upon my soul. Dare I hope that you too 
will forgive? " He looked wistfully into her 
eyes. 

" Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debt- 
ors," said she in her lowest, gentlest tftie ; then 
putting back his arms, she said wildly, almost 
passionately, <* is it indeed Edward, my long 
lost one that comes back as from the dead !" 

" Aye, Margaret — your Edward — yours on- 
ly — now and evermore." And he pressed her 
to his heart. 

XTo be continued.] 
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High rise the convent garden walls 
Hedged round with foliage green. 
And where, the silver moonlight ftdls 
The alantiog rays scarce slide between ; 
Like nuns robed in their raven palls 
The tall trees stand in solemn mien. 

Small tapers dim, like fiir off stars 
Emit their stem Catholic rays ; 
Through windows draped and iron bars 
The mother Agnes nightly prays ; 
There worldly pleasure never mars 
The strict dsTOtion of her days. 



Yet who can tell what sighs and tears 
Those banished nuns have paid to eaae» 
Their consdence of eternal fears 
With cross and beads upon their knees I 
Beep penance wears their yoathftil years,. — 
A heaven to gain through man's decrees. 

O mother Agnes, not alone 

In cloistered cell true prayer is heard f 

Outside thy windows, ivy-grown, 

The pulse of every leaf is stirred ; 

And Ufo, through nature to God*s throne. 

Reveals the presage of each word. 

Shine out Catholic tapers dim, ' 
Illume the Christ upon the Cross ; 
The resurrection dawn of Him 
A world redeemed without a loss. 
Light up the trees fh)m root to limb. 
And flame the dry old convent moss. 

Peal out, bell, upon the tower. 
The angel's song on Juda*s plain ^ 
Proclaim the tidings of the hour 
When Christ from death arose again» 
"• Good tidings'* of his princely power, 
*< Great joy to alP* the glad refrain. 

B. ▲. V. 

Providence, R, L 



SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 



The lift and Times of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Tioknor & Fields. 



Boston: 



Philip Sipnet was bom in 1554 at Penshurst. 
His father. Sir Uenry Sidney, was President of 
Wales and Governor of Ireland, a man of some 
renown in his time, but now mostly remembered 
as being the father of Sir Pliilip. 

At the age of eighteen, after finishing his stu- 
dies at Oxford, the most gracious Queen Eliza- 
beth, who early took him in favor, gave him lib- 
erty to visit foreign countries. He started with 
three servants and four horses, and was commend- 
ed by his uncle, the Earl of Leicester, to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, then the resident minister 
at the court of Charles the IX. This monarch, 
though but four years older, could have but lit- 
tle in common with such a person as young Phi- 
lip ; yet he seems to have received him kindly, 
and to have even been attracted to him, as every 
one who approached him seemed mysteriously to 
be attracted. At the French court he met with 
many celebrated men, both Catholics and Prot- 
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eritanti ; such as Admiral Colignj, the Prince of 
Conde, and Henrj of Na?arre, the Dake of An- 
JTiQ and the Duke of Gui«e. He wa« in Paris at 
the marriage of Henry of Navarre to Margaret 
Valoia, the Bitter of Charles the IX. This mar- 
riage wtm but the prelude to that awful tragedy 
which has rendered the name of Cathefine de» 
Medici, synonymoua with all that is fiendish and 
treacherous and cruel in human nature. For 
she it was, who was the instigator of the horrid 
masracre of Saint Bartholomew, the crude 
thought of which might have been first suggested 
to her by the Duke of Alva, empowered to do so 
by his master, Philif II. She did not accept it 
at the time given, but the evil seed had fallen in 
congenial soil, and in due time it brought forth 
fruit. It is said that even Charles the IX. con- 
sented reluctantly at first to this awful scheme ; 
but he did at last consent, yet at the very hour 
he faltered, at the stroke of that great clock of 
St. Germain TAuxerrois he sent an order to the 
Duke of Guise to revoke the awful deed. But it 
was too late. She, Catherine de Medici, never 
faltered, while the ffttal bell rung out on the air 
of Sabbath eve, if history says aught, no feeling 
of pity or remorse stole into her woman's heart, 
nothing but triumph and bitter vindictive ha- 
tred. Seven days the carnage raged through the 
streets of Paris and provinces of France. 

Keen and penetrating as Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham always was, yet he had not penetrated this 
plot, and it fell upon him as suddenly as on the 
most simple and unsuspecting. His house was 
the refuge of his countrymen, and here Sir Phi- 
lip stayed till the danger was over. 

After leaving Paris, Sir Philip went to Ger- 
many ; at Frankfort he stopped several months, 
and here he met with Herbert Lanquet. ** His 
graceful urbanity of manners, extraordinary con - 
verftational gifts, marvellous erudition, extended 
political knowledge, and unpretending goodness," 
no doubt had a good and powerful influence over 
the future character of Sidney, and it is to this 
good man and tO' their pleasant intercourse just 
at this peculiar time in Sir Philip's life, that the 
world is in a great measure indebted for the al- 
most faultless character of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Venice was next visited, and amid its tempta- 
tions Lanquet preserved his friend, and in his 
almost excessive care would not allow him to 
visit Rome, a circumstance which Sir Philip af- 
terwards regretted. 

Three years passed away before Sidney return- 
ed to his native land. He travelled home through 
Germany, and on arriving at £ngland, was pre- 



sented at court by his imcle, the Eari of Leices- 
ter. 

If prosperity could have spoiled Sir Philip, be 
might now have been spoiled. He was the 
queen 'flavor ite, she called him " the jewel of 
her time.*' Leicester with his courtly manners, 
and Burleigh with his astute wisdom, and Sir 
Francis Walsingham with his shrewdness and 
penetration, were not more thought of nor defer- 
red to, by the powerfol queen, than the gentle, 
refined Philip Sidney. 

Tet he longed for something nobler than this 
easy life, but the queen was loth to part with 
him, she liked to have him near her, but at last 
•he sent him on an embassy to the German court. 

Here too he carried captive all bearts^be em- 
peror Rodolph gave him a massive gold chain, 
the Prince of Orange another, and Burleigh 
bestowed on him many encomiums. 

For some years now we- find him at Queen 
Elizabeth's court, but he was no court syco- 
phant, where a word of truth was to be spoken 
he was fearless to speak it. Hi^historians say 
his only fault vras impetuosity of temper^ it is 
true he defended bis father somewhat warmly, 
and that once he had some quick words with the 
foppish Earl of Oxford, who was his only enemy; 
BO that if this were his only fault, we have not 
many ins^nces on record of his yielding to it. 

But not even to the queen did he hesitate to 
give in his word for the right. At this time 
there vras an alliance talked of between Elizabeth 
and the heir presirmptive to the crown of France. 
It was something Catherine de Medici had set 
her mind upon, and what she set her mind upon 
was generally as good as done. The heir of the 
French crown was twenty- three years younger 
than the queen ; puny, ugly, marked with the 
small pox, and withal weak and wicked. The 
match was unpopular with the Protestants, and 
of course Elizabeth's subjects did not favor it, 
though openly they dared not say so ; Burleigh 
even advocated it. The queen objected to his puny 
stature, but other great personages had married 
husbands as small ; then the objection of the 
small pox vras done away with by saying that 
his beard would cover it, and as to his youth, 
that was nothing, he would be the easier man- 
aged. For six years the French and English na- 
tion cajoled and evaded each other upon this 
question ; but now they sent over a special plead- 
er in the person of M. Simier, a very brilliant 
man ; and if this were not enough, lo, and be- 
hold ! like a knight of romance, all at once in 
their midst appeared the f)uke, *' to speak for 
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hiiMelf;" perhaps he might have been a little 
jealous of the briUiant special pleader. This 
bold stroke was in his favor ; the queen, in that 
she was a woman, liked it ; and she seemed about 
to overlook his puny stature, his small pox and 
hie jouth. So she assembled her council to de- 
liberate upon the proposed alliance. They were 
grave enough in public, how much they laughed 
in their sleeves at the aisparity of the afiair, we 
are not told ; they finally rose by sayfng they 
wished to know her pleasure, and would conform 
themselves to it. This did not suit her, she 
^ wished them to be delighted at the prospect o'f 
SQch an alliance, so she gave them a petulant 
d ismi ss a l, and asked the advice of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. He gave it fearlessly and independently. 
He proved himself an earnest and sincere man, 
a lover of his country, and a true subject of his 
queen. 

And to appreciate the merit of that letter, dis- 
suading Elizabeth from the marriage she seemed 
now set upon, we must consider what Sir Philip 
risked. He risked incurring her displeasure and 
that was no slight thing, in that it would prob- 
ably involve loss of place, station and royal 
favor, and may be his life ; good men had lost 
their heads for smaller things. He was doing 
what not another man in her realm dared do 
yet he did it fearlessly. In that proposed alliance 
he could see nothing but peril to his country and 
to his religion, and misery for his Queen ; and 
so he told her, and firmly and respectfully dis- 
suaded her from the step. Strangest of all the 
Qaeen read the letter without signs of anger ; 
she deliberated, took no decided steps, by and 
by the heir presumptive went back and she was 
left in maiden meditative fiincy free. 

Shortly after this, Sidney obtained leave to 
retire to Wilton, the estate of his sister the 
Countess of Pembroke, where he wrote Arcadia, 
He remained here till 1581, when he went to 
Parliament. He was now well known among 
his fellow-men as a truly chivalrous and patriotic 
gentleman, and was urged by two military lead- 
ers to join their standards. He declined both. 
His dear friend Lanquet died about this time ; 
and* closely upon his death followed one of those 
entertainments of tilt and tourney, which the 
Queen was 8o fond of giving, and in which. Sir 
Philip took a conspicuous part. Somewhere 
about this time, in the midst of all this pomp 
and show, he found time to write his Defence of 
Poesy. He was a great patron of literature, 
and many books were dedicated to him, and he 
was the friend of many of the authors of that 



time, and was much beloved by them, as is 
proved by Fulke Greville, who wrote this in- 
scription for his own monument. 

** Fulke Greville, servant to Queen Elizabeth, 
Counsellor of Ring James, and friend to Sir 
Philip Sidney." 

Sidney *s life, like that of every other man had 
its bit of romance. Dante had his Beatrice, Don 
Quixote his Dulcinea, and Sidney his Stella. 
She was the sistgr qf the Earl of Essex. She 
appears as far as we can judge, to have been 
unworthy of such a heart as Sidney's, for she 
was -very capricious. She married Lord Rich, 
who had vast estates, and was afiiuent, but whom 
she had always declared was her aversion. Sid- 
ney was left to mourn her coquetry and weave 
her sonnets. Yet he always entertained a friend- 
ship for her. He finally married Frances Wal- 
singham, sister to Sir Francis, whom he always 
regarded with affection and esteem. 

It was said that at this time Sidney intended 
accompanying Drak^in his second expedition, 
but the Queen hearing of it recalled him. 

But there was a field preparing for him. Wil- 
liam the Prince of Orange had fallen by the 
hand of an assassin, and the Republic was left like 
a ship without sails or oars to the mercy of the 
winds and waves. The Spaniards had them at 
their mercy, they applied to France in vain, 
they then sought Elizabeth, who finally con- 
cluded a treaty with them, giving them the aid 
of six thousand troops, taking in pledge the 
towns of Brille, Flushing and Fort Kammekins. 
She sent her favorite, her ** jewel" to be Gov- 
ernor of Flushing. 

It was a post of honor, for it was one of the 
most important points in the Netherlands. The 
new Governor vms warmly welcomed by the 
Dutch, and appointed Colonel of all their regi- 
ments. 

Leicester was at the head of the English 
forces, and soon proved himself unfit for the 
ofl&ce, for he treated the people he came to assist, 
more like a conquered nation than an Allied 
power. Sir Philip's conduct was in striking 
contrast to his, for he did all he could to remedy 
the effects of his uncle's mismanagement, and 
supplied the wants of the soldiers from his own 
private purse. 

But the Republic and the English Allies had a 
hard foe with which to contend. Alexander the 
Duke of Parma, who at the age of six years 
witnessed the siege of his native city with de- 
light, who at the age of eleven pleaded with 
tears to serve as a volunteer, and who in default 
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of any other method to keep his sword from 
rushing, used to perambulate the streets at night 
for chance combatants, — we can well believe 
when grown to manhood was no mean opponent. 
He was ambitious, brave, and versed in all' mili- 
tary stratagems. After the arrival of the Eng- 
lish reinforcements- he compelled the towns of 
<i}rave, Veulo and Nnys to surrender. 

In the meanwhile Sir Philip Sidney with the 
young Prince Maurice, of Nausseau, took the 
town of Axall. 

The English troops encamped before Zutphen 
in September, and tbe Govenior sent word to the 
Duke of Parma of bis inability to raise the siege. 
The Duke raised tbe siege of Rhineberg and 
hastened to Zutphen. The cavalry, Italian and 
Spanish, went in advanoe conducted by Del 
Guasto, and were encountered by five hundred 
English cavalry under Sir Philip Sidney and Sir 
John Norris. 

Then ensued a furious combat, and in the 
foremost of the affray rod« Sir .Philip. He had 
two horses shot under him and had mounted a 
third. The Spanish cavalry were giving way. 
Sidney at this moment saw his friend Lord Wil- 
loughby in danger and rushed to his aid. He 
vras struck by a ball a little above the knee, and 
was borne from the spot. 

It was a dear victory to England, for it cost 
her the life of Sir Philip Sidney. 

At first there was entertained hopes of his ' 
recovery, but the ball could not be extracted, 
and moreover it was supposed to have been 
poisoned ; for sixteen days he lived during which 
time he was patient, loving and resigned. *' He 
called for music just before he died, and amid 
the harmonies of earth, the benedictions of love, 
and the incense of prayer, the spirit of Philip 
Sidney soared to the spheres of Mystery and of 
Promise. '* England's gracious queen had nothing 
of her jewel but the empty casket, which she 
took home with all the honor due to that which 
had contained what was once so precious. 

He was but thirty-two when he died. He was 
young to have lefl a name, which now, after the 
lapse of three hundred years still shines with a 
brightness so undimmed. 

Most men whose names have been handed down 
to us have been renowned for some one great 
quality. Some for military prowesS, ' some for 
skill in military tactics, some for statesmanship, 
some for learning, some for genius as authors or 
as artists ; but in looking back upon what we 
know of Sidney, we find it is nut so with him. 
History is even, meagre in her records of him. 



she gives us few incidents of his early life, we 
knew who was his father and his uncle, and we 
know that Queen Mary named him for her much 
loved but little loving spouse Philip II, and we 
know that Queen Elisabeth took him under her 
special protection, that he vras a favor ita at ber 
court, and at every other place, that he carried 
hearts captive wherever he went; but as we 
were saying, history does not give him renown 
for any of these things. He vms brave,*but w« 
do not think of him as a great warrior ; we are 
told he took the town of Axall by a cle?er 
stratagem, yet he is not renowned as a tactician ; 
his native county sent him to Parliament, but 
we do not think of him as a great statesman ; 
genius he had, he wrote Arcadia and tbe Defence 
of Poesy, and sonnets innumerable ; he ms a 
poet and a writer, but stiU his renown rests not 
on these. It is for no one quality that Sidney 
is renowned, it is rather for a beautiful.oorabina- 
tion of rare qualities, for a peculiarly harmoni- 
ous nature. He is like some perfect specim^i 
of Art which we look upon with wonder and 
admiration, not for any one particular feature 
or point, but for its rare perfection as a whole. 
The world sees in Sidney not a warrior, nor a 
statesman, nor a poet, nor an author, nor a 
genius, but a man, a brave, courteous, true and 
loyal gentleman, representing the best features 
of the times in which he lived, true to his 
friendships, true ever to himself. Deferential 
but not fawning to his Queen, and kind to the 
humblest soldier. 

And it is an honor to the world that it so well 
bears in mind the name of Philip Sidney ; be- 
cause in so doing it honors gentleness, kindness, 
courteousness and fearless independence, and the 
noblest qualities of our common nature. 

It is true that Sidney passed through no re- 
verses of fortune, poverty never crushed him, he 
was never maligned by envious tongues, singular- 
ly free did his life- seem to be froia trial of any 
kind, if we except that episode with Stella ; but 
even this', when we look at it, does not make it 
less wonderful that he was the man that he was. 
Misfortunes and trials and adversities, are often 
but stepping stones to greatness, and prosperity 
is too often the the dead level which give»no op- 
portunities to grasp at. How many in Sidney's 
place would have dwindled into fawning syco- 
phants or foppish courtiers, or given themselves 
to ambitious plottings and cunning intrigues. It 
was a great deal to keep that clear, open nature 
unstained, that fearless independence untram- 
meled, that noble magnanimity unshaken. 
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Inasmach as a good man is better than a great 
mao. Id just ao much is a Philip ^Sidney better 
than a Napoleon. The world knows him as a 
good, troe man. There are many who may nev- 
er know- he took Azall, that he was ambassador 
to Germany and governor of Flashing, that he 
adfised England's haughty queen against a dis- 
advantageous marriage, and that she listened to 
him, — but there are not many who have not 
heard of that simple act of his which every per- 
son, yea every child thinks of when his name was 
spoken. Faint with the loss of blood he was 
borne from that battle field so disastrous to En- 
gland. He eraved a glass of water, it was brought 
to him ; as he raised it to his lips, he saw a lit- 
tle way off a dying soldier looking with longing, 
eager eyes upon the cooling draught. He did 
not wait tb taste what he had so craved, but pas- 
sing it to the dying soldier, said ** Thy neoeesity 
is yet greater than mine.!' 

In this single incident we see the whole man, 
and those words should have been engraven on 
his tomb, they would have a nobler and more 
fitting emblem than warrior's wound or mon- 
arch's crown. 
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"0 Winter, ruler of the inverted year"' 
Yes, that is true, we said with a sigh, as we 
looked from our window on one of the first drea- 
ry evenings in November, for even the trees had 
a capsized appearance, and their black and with- 
ered branches resembled nothing so closely as 
roote.- Night was drawing her curtain to shut 
out the dull, leaden sky, so we drew down ours 
to shut out the night, and rolled the round ta- 
ble, for the first time since last Spring, from its 
place between the windows into the centre of the 
room opposite the bright coal fire. AH the long 
winter evenings to be, ere we could again sit up- 
on door steps or under the trees, with the sum- 
mer sky bending over us, all these stretched out 
in a black, dismal line before us, and we didn't 
feel like taking the *• long path." In truth we 
felt a little blue ; and, in the stylo of the good 
old American First Class Book memory, we be- 
gan to say, If not a more religious, I think I am 
a better woman in summer than in winter. But 
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somehow as we began to think our mood began 
to change. The fire burned brightly, and the 
kerosene — it was before the demand had become 
so great as to impel the manufacturer to send it 
into the market but half prepared — spread a 
cheerful light through the room, a decur, quiet 
figure sat knitting away in her rocking chair, 
and a blue-eyed pet preparing his lessons for the 
morrow as he bent over his slate on the table, 
all combined to make a cheerful picture, not to 
be outdone by eunshine or summer warmth. And 
then we began to think that, during the long 
winder evenings, here at our little table, we 
might, after all, find as genuine resources of hap- 
piness as out under a summer sky. But there 
was some geniality in the table upon which we 
leaned, which probably produced this result in 
our thinking. To be sure it was cold marble, 
but what transmits more memories than that 
same stone ! Its name is associated with the lov- 
ed and gone, and it marks the last resting place 
and keeps ttie record clear of dear names and 
undying virtues. So the marble upon which we 
laid our folded hands told a little story of the 
past, but it could be interpreted by none save 
ourself. 

The annals of the table were thus in memory. 
We first made its acquaintance, and at the same 
time made love to it, in the vestry of a church 
that stands in a unique old town close by the 
sounding sea ; and, like many love afiiEkirs that 
have commenced in vestries, this proved a suc- 
cessful one. We loved the table because it was 
the exact pattern of one that used to stand in our 
grandmother's room, — round, and supported by 
a pedestal with their spreading feet, — a model 
table, we thought, when a child, and the child 
is mother of the woman. To be sure it was black 
and old, but what^f that ? we were always a bit 
of an antiquarian, especially in our preference 
for friends and furniture, and our various eulo- 
giums on the table prompted the owner, when a 
larger one was introduced into the vestry, to send 
it direct to our home as a gift. 

We never knew its antecedents. Perhaps it 
came over in the May Flower, (why did not the 
quantity of furniture that is reported to have 
come over in the intrepid little vessel sink her ere 
she left Holland ?) or maybe it was with the ill 
starred ** Flood Ireson" when he deserted the 
wreck ; for, dear reader, our acquaintance with 
the table commenced in the very town where the 
old Skipper took his unenviable ride ; and, bear 
you in mind, be is no myth, though he was first 
introduced to the great public by a poet ; for the 
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▼eritable old man used to blow his fish horn ere- 
Tj daj past our own door, and we have heard the 
boys shout after him the burden of the poet's bal- 
lad many a time, in that queer dialect, then pe- 
culiar to the place. Or who knows but that Moll 
Pitcher may have laid Itfr witchy hands on oar 
table, for she too was a daughter of this same old 
town, and tradition tells us that she learned the 
art of second sight from her father, an old sea 
captain with whom she used to frequently voyage. 
In her maidenhood she bore the pretty name of 
Mary Diamond, and her eyes were as bright as 
her name ; but, unlike many bright eyeSy'^hers 
could see beyond the looking glass, and the far 
sighted Mary became Molly the seer. Had she 
lived in these days she would undoubtedly have 
been a trance medium, or a table-tipper, and 
that brings me bfick to my table. 

We did not concern ourselves much regarding 
its pedigree, and it soon became domesticated in 
its new abode, for all the family took kindly to 
it. It had no sharp comers to render it disagree- 
able, and it soon became the centre of attraction 
at the evening hour when the family assembled 
to chat, or sew, or read. And from that time 
until now it has always retained its position. 
When it followed our fortunes to a southern city 
its worn and dark exterior looked a little queer 
beside new and polished furniture of dainty and 
modem patterns ; but still it found its place, as 
usual, in the favorite room. At length a mar- 
ble worker, wishing to retum some slight favor 
that had been bestowed upon him, proposed to 
make us something in his line ; aud the fancy 
seized us to have a new top on our table. Why 
not ? did not decayed beauty sometimes resusci- 
tate with a new top ? And why not call in art 
where nature had failed ? Marvellous dyes and 
polished ivory were called to aid the decaying 
human, and might not marble beautify our mute 
friend ? 

Thus we reasoned, and the marble was mount- 
ed. The solid top looks now as though it might 
in time require another pedestal, for it is not like 
a certain ** one-horse-shay," perfect in all its 
parts ; and then we are cautioned that, with a 
new pedestal, it might lose its identity, some- 
what after the manner of a friend's parasol. We 
were praising her economy for preserving her 
parasol so many years, when the discovery was 
made that it had had two new tops and one new 
stick, and it wa^ always a puzzle with us ever 
after whether the said article had not lost its 
identity ; so, to save ourself from the horns of 
any dilemma, we shall cling to the feet of our ta- 



ble. But while we have been so gamiloiis of it, 
here it has stood, in its quiet majes^, like a 
chiselled saint, who has earned the marble by his 
many virtues. And well can it sottain the si- 
militude for its many kindly ofiSees. Besidea 
taking its place in the every day afairs of life, 
welcoming with its pleasant round face the writ: 
ing atensils, the work basket', books and papers, 
and drawing the family circle .closer together, it 
has also served the solitary meal of the precious 
invalid, and stood as the altar of family worship. 
Mow it is caUed to a new serviee, perhaps, its" 
most difficnlt one ; it must hold this paper to 
beseechingly i^read out upon it, and inspire the 
waiting hand and bended head of one who has 
taken upon herself the ungracious task ** to 
scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen." 

But steps upon the threshold disturb the wri- 
ter, and end ^^ the short and simple annals" of 
the round table. 

n. 

Our first wintry evening m not destined to 
pass entirely in dreams of the past. Two not 
very etherial figures, glowing with the freshnea 
of youth heightened by a walk from the distant 
city, come bounding up the steps, and, Berseker- 
like, msh into the sitting-room. •* O, how cosy 
you look here," is the first salutation. *' I've 
come all the way out here to-night with E., be- 
cause you promised to read^ * Miles Stand ish's 
Courtship' to us." 

So afler overcoats are removed, and each ad- 
justed after his own peculiar liking, — pet, whose 
lessons ai^ learned, at one end of the sofa, anoth- 
er who has tasted just enough of life to think it 
a little bitter, and^ whose first mission to the 
world will probably be for the amelioration of 
the condition of boys, rolled up in his dressing 
gown and slippers at the other end, thankful 
that there are some nice places left for him to 
creep into, and the third, who is beginning to 
leam the secret of being a kingdom to himself, 
seated at the round table with his.drawing uten- 
sils spread out before him, while the quiet knit- 
ter in the rocking chair looks around with an en- 
couraging smile, — after all these arrangements 
we commence the promised reading. We need 
not rehearse here the charming story, or talk of 
the <' Puritan maiden Priscilla," for that has 
been done faithfully for these pag^ by one who 
knows the meaning of poetry and is herself a 
poet, if the words of a witty writer are true, — 
we dare not say they are, for we fear our poet*s 
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comer will be left blank if we Yenioie lo maoh, 
for he eajv, in recording aome tender memoriee : 
** If you can read into the heart of these things, 
in tbelight of other memories as slight, jet as 
dear to your soul, then you are neither more nor 
less than a poet, and can afford to write no more 
yersee during the rest of your natural life, — 
which abstinence I take to be one of the surest 
marks of your meriting the divine name I haye 
just bestowed upon you.*' And so our friend 
merits the divine name, for she can read into the 
heart of these things, and has learned to abstain 
firom writing verses. Happy are we, with thous- 
ands of others, that this reticence is still unat- 
tained by some whom we dare call poets, else we 
would not have had given us this pleasant epi- 
sode in the history of good old colony times ; we 
would not have sent out to us so constantly these 
exquisite rhymes that appeal to all that is genial 
and good in our hearts. 

As we read the musical numbers to the listen- 
ing group, we recognize the power of the author 
to charm all grades of listeners. He is true to 
nature, and bis words are shaded to the exact 
meaning of what he wishes to convey. How one 
of the group, who had watched the ocean waves 
during his last summer vacation, clapped his 
hands at this comparison, — 

** Ovar tbem gteamed fur off the crimson banners of 
morning ; 

Under them loud on the ssads, the serried billows, 
advancing, 

Ilred along the line, and m regular order retreat- 
ed.'* 

And she who remembered the days of spinning 
and knitting smiled as we read, 

*■ Here the light foot en the tresdle grew swifter and 
swifter ; the spindle 
Uttered an angry snarl, and the thread snapped 
short in her ingers.'* 

And then too the picture of the lovers winding 

** He sitting awkwardly there, with his arms extendi 
ed before him, 
8ke standing graoefol, erect, and winding the 
thread from his fingers." 

And so our evening passed away. Ten o'clock 
came, the story was finished, the young cit gath- 
ered up his drawing, and, as he donned his cap 
and overcoat for his long walk, and bade us good 
night, declared be had never passed a pleasanter 



evening. Then the rest of the group retired and 
we were left alone ; and as we thought over the 
events of the evening, and the loneliness with 
which we dropped the curtain in the early part 
of it, we were obliged to confess that the sweets 
of life did not entirely pass with the Summer. 

m. 

Pbrhaps no evenings in mature life a£fect xm 
more tenderly and solemnly than thoee of the 
holidays. We never reach these winter oases 
without reading over the verses of one who ever 
saw in the holiday festivities the ** one mute 
shadow watching all.*' Who cannot sympathize, 
— for where is the " fireside howsoe'er defended 
but hath one vacant chair ?" — vrith the emo« 
tions of that first Christmas after bereavement, 
when the trembling fingers wove ^e holly and 
prepared for wonted festivities ; vrith the gam- 
bols and pastimes, making vain pretence of glad- 
ness < the singing of a merry song though every 
eye was dim ; and then vrith the gentler feeling 
as they whispered of the rest and sweet rieep that 
had oome to the departed and the hopeful song 
they sang as their spirits took a higher range : 

<* They do not die 
Nor lose their mortal qrmpathy» 
Nor change to us, although they change.** > 

And th^ too with the grand vrelcome to 
Christmas as the new fiuth grew stong within 
them : 

** Rise, happy mom, rise, holy mom. 

Draw out the cheerftil day firom night ; 
. Father ! touch the east and light 

The light that shone when hope was bom." 



In one mood the mind says, I cannot keep 
these holidays. I would they might pass vrith- 
out recogn ition . Their memories are* too painful. 
But there is a better spirit thftt can say, O wel- 
come them still. Never are the once who were 
and are not, nearer us, or more tenderly remem- 
bered, than on these days. 

Not alone for those who had crossed the river 
from which there is no retam, was it that *' sad- 
ly fell our festive eve.** There were other part- 
ings of which vre vrere thinking, for large territo- 
ries and mighty rivers now separated us from 
those who had learned with us the same hymn at 
one dear knee in life's happy morning. What 
are they doing to-night in t^oee vrestem homes ? 
we whisper to each other, betv^een the pauses of 
the ehildren's mirth and the music of the dancers, 
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as the remnants of our scattered family try to 
keep the favorite New England holiday after the 
olden fashion. 

• The evening passes with many longing 
thoughts for those who are far away, but soon 
come letters filled with good cheer. In their 
western homes they too kept the holidays. One 
beyond the Mississippi writes : " Ah the morn- 
ing of the twenty-fifth dawned upon xpe with 
thrilling longings. How I wished to invent 
sopie distance annihilator, so that I might spend 
the day with you all. But I did not murmur. 
In the morning we attended church anid 1 preach- 
ed a sermon that sent the Easterners away with 
moist eyes." The rest of the day is spent with 
genial friends in ** genuine Yankee fashion" 
where, the latter tells us <* we had the old games 
and the charming home sports." 

Another in Indiana writes : '^We were hap- 
py that our Thanksgiving was on the same day 
with yours, for though separated we could keep it 
together. With the twilight the children's plays 
commenced. They kept them up with no light 
but the cheerful blaze of the fire until after eight 
o'clock) 0. and I playing with as much zest as 
any of the children. We were rather noisy, but 
there is no house within half a mile, so we had 
no fear of disturbing our neighbors. By nine 
the little ones were in bed and well satisfied with 
their first Thanksgiving in Indiana." 

And so though separated by miles we all keep 
the festival day together. Welcome to the holi- 
days that can unite the scattered members of a 
family, even though it be only in thought. In 
the letter of the last writer comes a little poem 
of which she says ; " I composed it soon after we 
came here when the sun used to shine. It came 
right from my heart and I wrote it down. You 
may do what you please with it." 

A dangerous privilege to bestow upon an ed- 
itor, for of cburse we shall do with it as with all 
the good and pleasant things that come into our 
poasesssion, — we shall present it to our readers 
yfith the compliments of the season. May they 
appirepiftte the gift. 

I. A. B. 



MORNING. 

MoKN on the Prairie, — and abng the east, , 
"Where Autumn forests the horizon bound ; 

I watch the earliest flishing of the sun, 

*Tin crimson heralds throng his pathway round. 



And when the dsuly blessing stands revealed. 
And hallows all things like a glowing prayer, 

I fold a qniet pleasure in my heart. 

And turn with joy unto my household care. 

For the bright presence lying round my home, 
' Is glad'ning friends I love in other lands. 
And tbougji the wearying miles between us lay, 

AU are encircled by the golden bands. 

« 

Surely His hand whose hollow holds the wave. 
And guides the sunbeams in their noiseless faXi, 

Will lead us safely on our varying ways, 
'Till one eternal home enfelds as alL 

B. R. P. 

OUer Creek* 
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Two gifts God has bestowed on us that have in 
themselves no guilty trait, and show an essential 
divinenees. Music is one of them, which seems 
as though it were never born of earth, but lin- 
gers with us from the gates of heaven* Musie 
which breathes over the gross, or sad, or doubt- 
ing heart, to inspire it with a consciousness of its 
most mysterious affinities, and to touch the eords 
of its undeveloped, unsuspected life. And the 
other gift is that o£ flowers, which, though bom 
of earth, we may well believe, if anything of 
earthly soil grows in the higher realm — if any 
of its methods are continued — if any of its forms 
are identical there, will live on the Banks of the 
River of Life. Flowers, that in all our gladness, 
in all our sorrow, are never incongruous — al- 
ways appropriate. Appropriate in the church, 
as expressive of its purest and most social themes, 
and blending their sweetness with the incense of 
prayer. Appropriate in the joy of the marriage 
hour, in the loneliness of the sick room, and 
crowning with prophecy the foreheads of the 
dead. They give completeness to the associations 
of childhood ; and are appropriate even by the 
side of old age, strange as their freshness con- 
trasts with the wrinkles and the grey hairs ; for 
still they are suggestive, they are symbolical of 
the soul's perpetual youth, the inward blossom- 
ing of immortality, the amaranthine crown. In 
their presence we feel that when the body shall 
drop as a withered calyx, the soul shcdl go forth 
as a winged seed, 

[Rev. E, H, Chopin. 
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Among the many good books of thfs seMon ia one 
that we would espeoially recommend to the young of 
both sexes. We do it with some hesitation, for we 
well know their shyness towards any thing that savors ^ 
of didactic Uteratore, and a Tision of unsoiled, un- 
osed books, guiltless of dogs-ears or pencil-marks, 
entitled Jldvice to Young Men or Letten to Young 
Women, lying quietly in the odd comers of many a 
&mily library, arises before us. Tet we will venture 
to reoommend one more, and though its title — TSi- 
eomb*$ LetUfi to Young People^ Single and Mar- 
ried — may excite the old prejudice, yet, if we re- 
member any thing of our young days, we can assure 
the reader that we could have read it with real zest 
even at sixteen, and been happier and better ibr its 
teachings. 

** The young have been preached to, lectured to, 
taught, exhorted, advised, but they have rarely been 
talked to,** says the author in his prefiice. And so 
with Idnd, fkmiliar language, such he adds, as '* I 
would use in talking to brothers and sisters whose 
eyes were looking into mine, whose hands I held,'* 
he beguiles them into life*s best and pleasantest 
paths. Peter Parley is pictured as a pleasiCnt old 
man, with a merry child mounted on each knee, 
while his arms encircle as many as am crowd into 
them, all listening with ^^ger, upturned ihces, to 
his wondrous stories. And why may not Timothy 
Titoomb, one who has lain his sympathetic hand 
upon the beating pulse of youth, who knows its 
weaknesses and wants, its digressions and aspira- 
tions, be listened to as eagerly by those who have 
outgrown the story-teller. No parent, or elder 
brother or sister, with arm thrown tenderly around 
you, could be more persuasive, or more directly 
point out the bright and smooth paths for your feet 
to tread. Do not fi»ur that the book will be dry or 
dull, for we assure you it is written by one who 
lovesyon, one who can be merry and tumorous no 
lees than anxious for your highest good, and jealous 
of everything that may impede your progress toward 
the right and true. 

We shall be chary of extracts, ibr we wish you to 
read the book ; but here is a bit of pathos that 
reveals the heart of the author, and may help to 
draw you to him. In speakhig of the natural ex- 
pressions of afi^tion, so much wanting in some 
fiimilies, he says : '* Heaven be thanked that there 
are some in the world to whose hearts the barnacles 
Fill not cling ! Heaven be thanked for the young 
old boys and the young old girls — boys and girls 



forever — who, until the evening of life fhDs upon 
them, interchange the sweet caresses that call back 
the days of courtship and early marriage ! Thank 
Heaven that my wife can never grow old ; that so 
long as a lock adorns her temples, brown or grey, 
my finger shall toy with it ; that so long as I can 
sit, there shall be a place for her on my knee ; and 
that so long as I can whi^r and she can hear, she 
shall know my fond confession that her soul is next to 
mine — linked to mine — mine ! '* 

The chapter on Accomplishments has for us a pecu- 
liar attraction as connected with woman ; for though 
these lighter graces may seem useless, fit only for 
those who have time or money to waste, in them the 
lover of the beautifiil — and that is many a woman — 
finds the richest expression of her souL Truly does 
our author say : 

** Accomplishments all occupy the field of the arts. 
They are things which have no significance or value 
save in the ability of doing. They become, or should 
become, the exponents of a woman's highest pei^ 
sonality. They are her most graceful forms of self- 
expression, and into them she can pour the stream 
of her thoughts and fancies, and through them utter 
the highest language of her nature and her culture. 
Accomplishments make a woman valuable to herselt 
They greatly increase her pleasure, both directly in 
the practice, and indirectly through the pleasures 
which she gives to society. A truly accomplished wo- 
man — one whose thoughts have come naturally to 
flow out in artistic forms, whether through the in- 
strumentality of her tongue, her pen, her pencil, or 
her piano, is a treasure to herself and to society." 
We believe this is all true, and those who cling to 
their accomplishment, be it what it may, have often 
found it the sweetener of life's cares. A love of 
music, an aptness for French or Latin, a taste for 
the pencil, a talent for the pen, how have any one of 
these gifts been to the faithful retainer like the violets 
and roses in the window, stealing the gloom from the 
wintry day. 

One whose early life was inevitably fiill of care, 
and who thus missed the golden opportunity, writes 
us : ** I am now taking lessons in crayon, one of 
the divme arts, trying to forestall myself against old 
age, fearing grey hair without resources. If I shall 
be permitted to use my scanty storehouse in the 
advance of years, I hope to be tolerated in the 
declivity of liffe. My teacher says I give promise of 
fine artistic powers, but these, like my poetic quali- 
ties, should have been trained long ago, in order to 
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ffeot much. Old soholars are like late fruit in 
autumn, — it does not amount to much in harreflt 
gathering." ^ii well, let the harresting pass. The 
^late fruit clings longest to the tree and atones ihr 
the ungenial spring-time. 



In looking over some numbers of Peterson's Maga- 
line recently, we met for the first time, the following 
poem by one of our own writers, M^ Frances M. 
Chesbro ; and we transfer it to our pages, not only for 
its grace and beauty, but also for its allusion to one 
whom none knew but to love. Many who read it, will 
recall a graceful and beautiful girl, whose thoughtM 
foce and rare expressive words, wwe earnest of a 
lovely and useftil life. But not here was to be its 
oonipleteneas. A sister's heart speaks in this delicate 
tribute. 

A MEMORY. 

In the golden summer morning, 
In the rosy blush of dawn. 
Sits a robin in the casement. 
Singing softly in the mom. 
Her sweet warbling wakes my slumber. 
Breaks the tissue web of sleep. 
Drives away my dream of loved ones, 
Scatters visions wild and sweet 

Softly o*er my wakened senses 
Steals the thought of oldeu time, 
When the robin's morning matin 
Thrilled another heart thiui mine f 
She 80 lovely, she so gentle. 
Sharing all my joy and pain. 
Lying on the pillow 'side me. 
Softly breathing, heard the same. 



Heard the same sweet bird-tones warbling, 
Singing in the rosy dawn ; 
Now the robin sings more softly, 
Sweet, but sad, she sings forbm. 
Oh, my songstress ! my sweet warbler ! 
Soaring into heaven's pure air, 
Take one message, bear it upward, — 
Upward to her home so fiur 1 

Tell her that the love she bore me 
Lifts me over earthly care ; 
Tell her that iif dreams beside me 
Still I see her golden hair, 
Gleaming in the morning sunlight 
As it streams my casement through, — 
Through the casement where the robin 
Sings amid the morning dew. 

As the softly whispering breexes 
Touch the quivering jasmine vine. 



Still the dear voice that it mnrmors 

Is thine ever, ever thine ! 

Bird and flower and trembling leaflet. 

Lost an echo to their lay^ 

When from out this curtained chamber 

Passed an angel soul away. 



Can the soul attain a holier repose than is express- 
ed in the following stania 7 

«« Ask and receive, — 'tas sweetly said ; 
Tet what to plead for know I not ; 
For Wish is worsted, Hope o'ersped. 
And aye to thanks returns my thought. 
If I would pray, 
I've nought to say 
But this, that God may be God stUl ; 
For Him to live 
Is still to give. 
And sweeter than my wish his wilL" 



Thomdale; or The Conflict of OpinionB. By 
William Smith. Author of " Atblewood, a 
Drama ;'* ** A Discourse on Ethics," etc. 
Boston : Ticknor Si Fields. 

The introduction to this volume oilists one's sym- 
pathies instantly, and the reader foels that here is a 
book for his meditative and, thooghtftil hours. He is 
first introduced to a retired villa on the side of Mount 
Posilipo, that overlooks the Bay of Naples with its 
islands and mountains. Here a oonsumptiTe, Charles 
Thomdale, retires to spend his last days, fully con- 
scious that they are his last, and <* the habit of the 
pen" impels him to write oat fragments of his past 
life which has been one* of thought, — dreamy and 
speculative, yet sometimes beautiful and grand. Af- 
ter his death, a friend, who had lost si^t <^ him dar- 
ing his last years, while on a tour, all unconseiooaly 
visits this last retreat, the romantic villa on the side 
of the mountain, and there discovers the manosoripts. 
** It was diary, it was essay, it was memoir, as the 
occasion demanded, or the humor prompted. In it 
Thomdale, though apparently with little of set pur- 
pose or design, gives us a description of himself and 
several fHen^, or rather sketches out their opinions 
and modes of thinking. Amongst these, two may be 
at once particularly mentioned, — Clarence who 
might be called a representative of the philosophy of 
Hope ; and Seckehdorf, his complete contrast, and 
who on the subject oi Human Progress, takes the side 
<^ denial or cavil." 

There is much talk of a future Utopia among these 
friends, but **there is one grand conservative maxim, 
which every spokesman throughout the volume would 
subscribe to, — it is this, that the measures which 
will really contribute to the progress of society, ar» 
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ftlwajs identical with those which will promote the 
welfiire of the existing generation.** 

The constant excitement of the lorelj scenery 
around the invalid's retreat, his entire renunciation 
of the world' and its aflSiirs, and the glimpses of his 
I past life, famish many exquisite touches of thought. 
We hare used our pencil Areely while reading, and in 
time our readers shall have the result 

The conflict of opinions, the indecision and oon- 
trarietiee of Thomdale and his fHends, may bring 
some minds — minds too, thirsty for truth — to a con- 
sistent fiiith 'sooner than creeds or formulas. And 
this he knew who wrote of his friend : 

" Perplexed in fiuth, but pure in deeds. 
At last he beat his music out, 
There lives more fiuth in honest doubt 
Believe me than in half the creeds.** 



The New Priest in Conception Bay. Boston : 
Pbillipe, SSampeon & Co. 

This novel has at least one recommendation, and 
that is freshness of subject The scene of the story 
is laid in Newfoundland, and the descriptions of the 
scenery of the place and the manners of the people, 
are very vivid. The plot is also good and very well 
carried out It turns principdlly upon a young girl 
suddenly being missed fh>m her home. Suspicion 
fastens upon some Catholics, a priest and some nuns ; 
for some time, notwithstanding all search, her fiite 
seems a mystery ; of course she is at last found, and 
returned in safbty to her friends. 

The character of Skipper Qeorge is one of the best 
in the book, and his rdation of the death of his two 
sons and two nephews, is one of the most afleoting 
scenes in the book. Some chapters in the book are 
very powerfully written ; for instance where Debree 
loses his way in the snow, and all the people turn out 
to search for him, it is almost worthy of Rdd ; indeed 
if the author had something of that writer's wonder- 
fill dramatio»power and energy in carrying forward 
his story, it would add much to the interest of the 
book. Once in a while, not often, the story drags, 
snd we wish he would get along a little faster. 

We hqw the author will try his pen again at novel 
writing, for there is a freshness, originality, and 
power about the J^Tew Priest which promises welL 

The Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney. Bos- 
ton : Ticknor & Fields. 

This is a work of a great deal of merit It gives us 
a good insight into 'the history not only of England, 
bat of most European countries in the time of which 
it treats, the latter part of the sixteenth century. To 
be sure it does not give us as much personal informa- 
tion of Sidney as we would wish, but that is no fiuilt 
of the biographer, but because so little of his history 
has been saved for us ; but the book gives us on the 
whole just the impression of the man that it ought to 



give. ** He was the representative of the finest fea- 
tures of his country and his age. Under happy co- 
incidences of nature and of education, he embodied 
and idealiied the patriotism, the piety, the intellectu^ 
al activity, the practical energy and the romantic 
knight-errantry, for which Europe, and especially 
England, was at that time distinguished. He seemed 
besides to be a connecting link between the ancient 
cavalier and the modern gentleman, blending in fo- 
cal beauty the martial valor, the ceremonious courte- 
sy, the religious devotion of the one, with the culture, 
the refinement, and the lofty independence of the oth- 
er.** The mechanical execution of the book is very 
fine, and reflects honor on the publishers. It is an 
actual pleasure to have our eyes rest upon such type 
and paper. 

A Yacht ^oynge. Letters from High Latitudes. 
By Lord Dufferin. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 

This is a very pleasant book of travels in Iceland, 
Spitxbergen, and Norway. It is vnritten in an easy, 
off-hand, humorous style, is well got up, and is very 
attractive in all respects. 

Hesper. The Home-Spirit. A Simple Storr of 
Household Labor and Love. By Elizabeth 
Doten. Boston : Abel TompkiuSi 38 & 40 
Combill. 

The name of the author of this volume is a suflS- 
cient guarantee of its merit, for the writer of ** My 
Affinity** and stories of like interest, which have Arom 
time to time enriched our pages, could not send out a 
dull or uninteresting book. 

Hesper la a character after our own heart, — 0ne 
of those heroes of social lifo, who, dad in the simple 
armor of love, achieve victories that entitle them to 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven. She is 
prettily called Hesper for the .evening star ; *• for,** 
said her fhther, ** she came to me in the evening, 
when the night shadows were Ihlling upon the earth, 
and it may be, as the years pass on, she will become 
like yonder star, a light to the pathway of many ; so 
we shall bless Ood that he ever tent her into this 
world." 

The story is fioill of incidents, sad, pleasing, and 
merry, and through them all gleam rich and whole- 
some lessons for daily lifo, the crowning glory of 
which is, •♦ charity never foileth.** This charity is 
explained thus by the quaint old Dr. of the story : 
«« A kind of love, Mrs. Dorothy, that wont give up, 
nor break down, nor back out, however much it gets 
— gets snubbed — excuse the word — or pestered, or 
imposed upon ; but like gutta percha, can be crowd- 
ed into a very small space, or drawn out to any ex- 
tent without snapping asunder. It*s the very cream 
of lifo, Mrs. Dorothy, mingled in with honey and the 
otto of roses, and we should all be brute beasts with- 
out it** 

We doee the volume, gratefU to the author for the 
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pleasure that it has afforded us, and most heartily 
oommend it to all those who would place good books 
into the hands of the young. Sabbath Schools and 
home libraries will find it a valuable addition to their 
collections. 

A Good Notice. 

Remebmering the words of the prophet, " In qui- 
etness and confidence shall be your strength," we 
are heartily pleased with the following from one of 
our exchanges ; — " Without attempts at display, the 
Repository trudges on as if bent upon its own busi- 
ness, and too modest to intrude itself upon others. 
One of the quietest magaiines of the day, it might be 
too much to say it is the best ; but if our Universalist 
ladies have two dollars to spare for a magazine, they 
shouts remember the Repository, It is worthy of 
! their patronage, and the money paid for it will be 
well employed.'* 

The Monthlies. 

The Atlantic and Harpers for January commence 
new Tolumes. The "Autocrat" is on the tapis again; 
and if he serves his readers in the future as he has in 
the past, nothing more can be asked. The Atlantic 
is now an established suocess, and has become one of 
the powers that be. 

In a different sphere. Harpers* Monthly goes on 
its way rejoicing, and amusing its almost jnnumera- 
ble readers. Its regular history of passing events is 
one of its best features ; and this is saying a good 
deaL 

Our Caiarlev, and What to Do with Him. By 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 

A very handsome little book intended as a present 
fbr the holidays. We do not subscribe to the opinion 
that in books for children, looks are every thing, and 
the BUbslance immaterial The matter with them 
even is of quite as much importance as the form. The 
name of the author of " Our Charley" leaves noth- 
ing to be said on the score of intrinsio worth. 

A Paragraph on the Photographic Art. 

A recent visit to the Photographic Rooms of Sils- 
BEE, Case & Co., 299 Washington Street, impressed 
upon our minds a feet. which had always seemed ob- 
, vious, — that a successful Daguerreotype or Photo- 
graph demands a degree of skill hardly less than the 
now almost obsolete art of portrait painting. The 
notion that photographing is merely a mechanical 
process, is quite a mistake. Anybody, with a little 
showing, canH do it. We express our sincere convic- 
tion, that most of the daguerreotypes and photographs 
as now taken, disgrace the name of art The pho- 
tographist must be|an artist in the true sense of the 
word. He must put his subjects into a natural atti- 
tude ; for ninety nine out of a hundred will be cer- 



tain to put themselves into an unnatural attitude. 
The impulse io fix one*s self for a likeness, is irre- 
sistible ; and unless the artist is an artist, the sub- 
ject will be permitted to do so, and the result — an 
unnatural likeness — is inevitable. There are, in 
fkct, but very few establishments in Boston or else- 
where, where artistic photographing is executed. 
And yet we know of hardly any enterprise in which 
we should be more particular, than in searching for 
a photographic likeness. And especially if any col- 
oring was to be done ; for one who could not paint a 
likeness could hardly succeed in coloring one. 

We invite our friends to look in upon Messrs. Sils- 
bee. Case & Co., and decide for themselves — in the 
presence of the rich display of pictures as they will 
there behold ^- if our comments on the art are not 
sound, and if the specimens there produced are not 
an honor to the ari They will have no difficulty 
in identifying father Streeter, Gov. Banks, and ma- 
ny other familiar feces — some of them the siae of 
life. We turn with a sort of loathing from veiy ma- 
ny productions of mechanical photographing ; but 
these truly skilfhl specimens are a sadsfection to be- 
hold. 



NEW BOOKS 

JUST PUBLISHED BY A. TOMPKINS. 

Theological Views. Comprising the Substance 
of Teachings, during a Ministry of thirty-five 
Yean, in New Orleans. By Rev. Theodwe 
Clapp. We have no doubt but that this will 
prove the most seasonable book of the kind that 
has been publislied fi>r years. The style is re- 
markably fresh and vigorous, and holds the at- 
tention throughout. 

A Commentary on the Book of^Genesis. A 
Biblical Review, designed as a new and Improved 
Commentary on the Bible, on a Plan that ren* 
ders the Book well fitted for Reading as for 
Reference. By Rev. W. £. Manley. This work 
is the result of much labor and research, and 
presents more rational views of the Bible and of 
the subjects contained therein, than are common- 
ly put forth in other works of a similar kind. 

Paige's Selections, — In Support of the Doe- 
trine of Universal Salvation. A New and Re- 
vised £dition. This work is before all others so 
far as r^ard is had to the exposition of difficult i. 
passages. Its merits are well known. j 

We have time only to give the titles •'of the j 
above books. In our next issue full notices may i 
be expected. 
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NEW YEAR GIFTS ! 



If any of our Subscribers wish to make a Holiday present to their friends or relations, we would sug- 
ost to them that a copy of the Ladies' Repository would be a valuable Gift. We have the back 
umbers from the commencement of the volume, which we can mail to any part of the country. To 
bose who have been acquainted with the work for some years, we need not say a word in regard to the 
lerits of the Repository. To many it has become almost indispensable, containing as it does the best 
rticles from our best writers. All the articles in the work are written expressly for it, making 
t a welcome visitor at the fireside. Note is a good time to subscribe to this work as a New Year Gift, 

A new volume of the Universalist Quarterly commences in January, and we would call the atten- 
ion of our friends to this work also. It contains elaborate articles upon Theological and Miscellaneous 
opics from the ablest writers in our Denomination. Now is the time to subscribe and commence with 
he first number of the new volume. As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them one of 
be back volumes as a premium. 

We have on hand a few complete sets of the Quarterly, which are a compendium of the best literary 
troductions of our Denomination for the last sixteen years. These we can bind in any style to suit, 
iQd they would be a valuable Gift to a Pastor or Sabbath School teacher. 

We have but a very few completer sets, and they will be invaluable, as a new edition will probably 
ke?er be issued. 

Address : A. TOMPKINS, Publisher, 

38 & 40 ComhiU, Boston, 
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WE HAVE ON HAND 



A WELL SELECTED ASSORTMENT OF 

BOOKS, for Holiday Presents ! 

Which we can sell at the very lowest market prices. 

WE HAVE 

Annuals, 

Albums, 

Juveniles, 

Toy Books, 

And some SPLENDID ILLUSTRATED WORKS in rich Bindmgs. 
Our Stock of large and small 

Is equal to any thing in the City. 
SCF^Call and See before pihichasing elsewhere. 

A. TOMPKINS, 38 §• 40 Cornhilh Bostoj^ 



Cy^ANY OF THE Books in the following List will bb forwarded by Mail, free ot PQ8Ti«%. ^ 
UPON Receipt of the Price as annexed to each. ^I 

ITBTT BOOKS jLHD HBTT BDIKOnS, 1 

PUBLISHED BY A. TOMPKINS, 
38 & 40 CoRNHiLL, Boston. 



■TAZTDARD THEOLOGICAL W0RR8. i 

BALFOUR'S FIRST INQUIRY. An Inquiry into ^ 
the Scriptural purport of the words Sheol, Hades,/ 
Tartarus, an d Gehenna, all translated Hell in the 
common English Version. By Rev. Walter Balfour. 
Revised, with an Introduction, hy Rev. O. A. Skin- 
ner. Price $1. 

BALFOUR'S SECOND INQUIRY. An Inquiry 
into the Scriptural Doctrine concerning the Devil 
and Satan, and into the extent of duration express- 
ed by the terms Olin, Aion, and Aionios, rendered 
Everlasting, Forever, &c. By Rev. Walter Bal- 
four. Revised, with an Introduction, by Rev. O 
A. Skinner. Price, $1. i 

THE PASTOR'S BEQUEST Sermons by Rev 
Henry Bacon. Edited by Mrs. E. A. Bacon. 1 
vol. 12mo. Price, «! ; full gilt, SI, 60. 

A TREATISE ON ATONEMENT. By Rev. 
Hosea Ballou. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 60 cents. 

NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Rev. Hosea Ballou. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price 60 cents. 

A SERIES OF LECTURE SERMONS, deliver- 
ed in the School-street Church, Boston. By Rev. 
Hosea Ballou. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 68 cents. 
SELECT SERMONS, delivered on various occa- 
sions from important passages of Scripture. By 
Rev. Hosea Ballou. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 68 cents. 

BALLOU'S WORKS. In five volumes, including 
the "Biography," " Treatise on Atonement," 
"Notes on the Parables," "Lecture-Sermons," 
and *• Select Sermons." This edition is on thicker 
paper, and bound in the best style ; each volume 
has a double gilt title, making a most attractive set 
of books. Price per set, ^4. 

PAIGE'S COMMENTARY. A Commentary on 
the New Testament. By Rev. L. R. Paige. In 
4 vols. 12mo. Price $1 per vol. ; $3,60 per set 

Vol. 1. Matthew and Mark ; vol. 2. Luke and 
John ; vol. 8. Acts of the Apostles ; vol. 4. Ro- 

ARGUMENTS DRAWN FROM THE ATTRI 
BUTES OF GOD, in support of the Doctrine of< 
Universal Salvation. By John Mather Austin. 1 ' 
1 vol. 12mo. Price 68 cents. 

REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
MATTHEW HALE SMITH. By Rev. L. C. 
Browne. 1 vol. l2mo. Price 76 cents. 

GRACES AND POWERS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE. By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price 75 cents. „,„, ^ 

A SHEAF FROM A PASTOR'S FIELD. A 
Collection of Sermons for the Home Circle. By 
Rev. H. C. Leonard. 1 vol. l2mo. Price $\. 

HUMANITY IN THE CITY. A Series of Lec- 
tures. By Rev. E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 12rao. Price 

^DISCOURSES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER 



By E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. ISmo. Price 6S 
cloth, extra full gilt, $1,18. 
DISCOURSES ON THE BEATITUDES. Bj 
E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. I6mo. Price 60 cents. 

DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 3f 
E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 60 cents. 
A BIBLE DICTIONARY, of the most importirt 
Words in the Holy Scriptures. By S. B. EwnMiL 

1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents. 

ADVENTURES OF TRIPT0LEMU8 TUB; 

Comprising important and startling Disclosores eo^p^ 

corning Hell ; its Magnitude,Morals,EmployiBeHtJ^ 

Climate, &c. All very satisfactorily authenticaM^ 

To which is added. The Old Man of the Hill Side, 

By Geo. Rogers. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents. 

FAMILY WORSHIP ; Containing Refle^iras 
and Prayers for Domestic Devotion. By O. A. Sks- 
ner. 1 vol. ISmo. Price 50 cents. 

ORTHODOXY AS IT IS : or. Its MeoUl Mb^ 
ence, and Practical Inefficiency and Effects ; Ittaa- 
trated by Philosophy and Facts. By R. TomHnssa 
and D. P. Livermore. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN VICTOR ; or. Mortality ai4 
Immortality, including Happy Death Scenes. By J. 
G. Adams. 1 vol. l8mo. Price 60 cents. 

THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH COMPAK- 
lON, for the use of Church Members and others. By 
I. D. Williamson. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents; 
cloth, extra full gilt, 75 cent9. 

UNIVERSALIST COMPANION. Witli an Al- 
manac and Register. Published annually. EJM 
by Rev. A. B. Grosfa. Price 12 cents ; $1 per dos.; 
$6,60 per hundred. 

BOOKS FOR THE HOME CIBCI.K. 

HOME LIFE ; or, a Peep Across the Thresboid. 
By Mrs. C. A. Soule. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 75 cents.. 
This is a collection of beautiful Home Stories. 

RECORDS OF BUBBLETON PARISH ; or Pa. 
pers from the Experience of an American Miniver; 
with Illustrations by Billings. 1 vol. 12mo. Price tL 

MARION LESTER ; or, the Mother's Mistake. 
By Minnie S. Davis. Uniform with "Home Life." 
Price 76 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD ; embradog 
the Christian Home, Husband, Wife, Father, Moth- 
er, Child, Brother, and Sister. By Rev. George S. 
Weaver, of St. Louis. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 50 els^ 

A VOICE TO THE MARRIED ; being a Cwa- 
pendium of Social, MorsI and Religious Duties, ad- 
dressed to Husbands and Wives. By J. M. Asetio. 
1 vol. 18mo. Price 63 cents. 

A VOICE TO YOUTH ; addressed to YoiiBg 
Men and Young Ladies. By J. M. Austin. 1 vol 
18mo. Price 63 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW OF KIND- 
NESS. By G. W. Montgomery. 1 vol. ISmo. Pries 
H^cts. 



We will seod any of the above Books by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pric 
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The Young Ohristiani for 1859. 

The Young Christian will be continaed, dur- 
ing the year 1859, under the supervision of G. L. De> 
MAREST. It will aim, as formerly, to be an instruc- 
tor of the young people whom it may be permitted 
to visit, in moral and spiritual things. While it is 
anxious to be interesting, it addresses itself to the 
thoughts of youth, rather than to their love of 
amusement. 

Each number of the new volume will contain 28 
pages, instead of 24, as formerly, making 886 pages 
in the year ; and will be illustrated with a neat en- 
graving, which will be appropriate to the text. It 
will be put at the cost of publishing, viz., 26 cents 
per annum, in large or small quantities. No copies 
are sent without payment in advance, except pack- 
ages for Sunday Schools to responsible parties. 

S. G. Cobb, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Orders for the above sent to A. Tompkins, 88 & 
40 Cornhill, Boston, will be promptly attended to. 



Something InUre$ting can be found for all Claues in 
the 

Scientific American, 

And etpecially for Manufacturer e^ Mechanict, Mor- 
chinistt, Engineers, Inventors, JHUlwrighltf 

Chemitttt Planters, Farmers, Housekeepers, ^c. 

It contains engravings of all the chief improve- 
ments of the day ; practical popular articles, inter- 
esting to all classes ; useful receipts for the Manu- 
factory, the Workshop, the Faim, the Plantation, 
the Laboratory, and the Household. The fifty-two 
numbers issued throughout a single year, costing on- 
ly $2, will contain about 600 illustrations, and 416 
pages of interesting and instructive reading. No one 
can read this useful journal without advantage. It 
is no new undertaking, having just entered its four- 
teenth year. Terms : $2 a year. Southern and 
Western money taken. 

|C3=» Specimen numbers sent free. Address 

Ml7NN & Co., 
Office, No. 87 Park Row, New York City. 

Messrs. Munn & Co. will send free of charge a 
Circular of advice to Inventors ** How to Secure 
Lettejs Patenl.*' 



The Universalist Register for 1859 ! 

Price 12 1-2 cts. ; $1 per doz. ; 86,50 per hun- 
dred. Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
four postage stamps, 

A. TOMPKINS, Publisher, 

88 & 40 Cornhill, Boston. 



I List of Letters containing Remittances received since 

our last, ending Jan. 25, 1858. 

(ICF* Money that is not receipted for in any other 

way, will be found in this list.) 

L. W., Calais, Vt., 1 for Repos., 2 for Quarterly ; 

I M. A. C, Hamer, O., 2 ; J. J. F., Warsaw, 2 ; J. 

iB., Warsaw, III., 10 for subs., 2 for Quar. ; A.E.P., 

> Victor, 8, to July I860 ; S. A W., Magnolia, 2; 

> M. S., Oran, 8 ; B. S., Ypsilanli, 1 ; O. N., East 
jLempster, 2 ; A. L., Brooklyn, 2 ; M. I. C, Urba- 
[na, 2. 

LADIES' BEPOSrrORT. 

CONDITIONS. — This Magazine is published is 
I monthly numbers on superior paper and new type, 
iconesponding with the present number. 

Single copies, per annum, in advance, $2. Six 
copies, for one year, $10. Twelve copies, for one 
,year, $18 ; to which will be added twenty-five centi 
for every three months delay. 

We shall add to our list of contributors from time 
to time. The Repository is the only magazine of 
!the kind in our order, and deserves to have a place 
I in every family. We ask for it merited patronage. 
All subscribers must commence with the July No. 
We take no subscribers for less than an entire vol- 
ume. 

The J^ynr ot Newspapers* 

1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to 
'the contrary, are considered as wishing to continue 
* their subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers orderthe discontinuance of their 
» papers, the publisher may continue to send them till 
)all arrearages are paid. 

8. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their 
I papers from the office to which they are directed, 
I they are held responsible till they have settled the 
»bill and ordered the paper discontinued. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places, without 
'informing the publisher, and the paper is sent to the 
^former direction, they are held responsible. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
>a paper from the office, or removing and leaving it 
'uncalled for, is prtnux /acts evidence of intentional 
I fraud. 

Subscribers will therefore understand : 

1. That their papers will be continued af)erthe 
'expiration of the time for which they have paid, un- 
less otherwise ordered. 

2. That no paper will be discontinued until ar- 
irearages are paids unless we are satisfied that the 
I subscriber is worthless. Address : 

A. ToMPKiNar>3S Cornhill, Boston. 
Digitized by V^jOOQi 
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THE TBEISUBES OF TEE SSOW. 

BT THB LATB RKT. HEKBT BAOOH. 

Hb gireth snow like wooL vattd. 

Among tbe qoestioM put to Job when the Lord 
anewered him out of the whirlwind, was this, 
(< Hast ihoa entered into the treasures of the 
anew ?*' By this question were presented the mys^ 
, teries connected with the falling of that gift whioh 
seems to be and is like wool, and the thoughts 
of God were to be directed to consider what a 
combination of forces operated in the making and 
descending of the snow, and how thereby the Di- 
vine Power and Wisdom are shown. There is 
more than one sense in which this inquiry may 
be put ; — it may be considered A intimating 
that there is connected with the snow myste- 
ries we eaiyftot unrayel ; and yet it as plainly in- 
timates that we may find much to interest our 
minds in entering as far as we may be able to 
enter, into the treasures of the snow. The enow 
bath treasures. It is a rich gift. It is worthy 
of Ood, and sublimely are its issues united with 
those of the rain. 

Thus made spiritually interesting, we may 
meditate awhile on the treasures of the snow to 
appreciate the gift and to aid the genuine spirit 
of WiNTiB Worship. 

When the Psalmist called for the heart to ut- 
ter {^aise to God, in the Psalm before us, declar- 
ing praise to be good and pleasant and comely, 
he put in the declaration of our text among his 
many rea^ns for his call. To the end for which 
be spake it, let our thoughts be now directed, 
that we may heartily praise God who giveth 
snow like wool. 

There are at least four ways by which we may 
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come to any ordinance of Nature, and in refer- 
ence to the gift and treasures of snow I will im- 
proTc these methods of mcfeting Nature — as an 
object of Sight, of Science, of Utility and Re- 
ligion. 

First, we may look upon the snow merely with 
the senses, as an object that Will not elude our 
vision. It is beautiful to see the snow as it falls 
so silently, so continuously, whitening every ob- 
ject, and deepening till the whole scene around us 
is strangely transformed. Among the beautiful 
dissolving views which I once saw exhibited, were 
two specially remeidbered, — a Swiss Cottage and 
a Convent, seen first in Summer or Autumn beau- 
ty, and gradually, by the descending snow, chan- 
ged into the aspect of mid-winter, mildly glow- 
ing in the light of the moon, and then glittering 
and sparkling in the brilliancy of the sunshine. 
The pleasure of the beholders was great. Such 
changes, more beautiful than Art can picture 
and exhibit them, are shown to us when Winter 
comes and reigns around us. The snow falls all 
day, and with the twilight the storm ceases, and 
then the moon sends its sweet light from out the 
cold skies, and what a loveliness is beheld ! Look 
upon the scene before you as on a vast and mag- 
nificent picture, and what is there to excel it ! 
The roofs and towers, the doorways and the eaves 
of the houses, glitter in the purely white decora- 
tion cast upon them ; and what shadows are bo 
beautiful as those which the moonlight makes by 
the snow casting its shadow on the snow? Did 
ever the trees look more attractive, and was there 
ever a more charming show of jewelry than is 
seen where the icicles al% hanging, and the blend- 
M flakes have formed splendid crystals. But 
with the morning comes an intenscr beauty. The 
glitter is painful to behold, and every tree seems 
a diamond chandelier. The exhilaration, the 
buoyant spirits, *the merry play of the sleihg 
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TREASURES OF THE SNOW. 



bells, and all the pastime into which children 
enter with such zest and sense of luxury, seem 
fitting to the time. Such is the pleasure and po- 
etry of snow. 

2. But, again, we may look upon this gift of 
snow with the eye of Science, as a part of mete- 
orology — the frozen vapor of clouds obeying, as 
it were, certain laws and thus fulfilling God's 
word, as the Psalmist sang, ** Praise the Lord ! 
fire, and hail, snow and vapoi39, stormy wind 
fulfilling his word." Snow is an advance upon 
hail and frost in that it is cjystalized, and noth- 
ing is more astonishing in reference to what is 
hidden to the naked eye, than to behold the va- 
riety of crystals to be seen when the snow is be- 
held through a powerful magnifying lens. The 
shapes are exceedingly beautiful. They differ in 
size and appearance according to the height from 
which the snow hath fallen. A flake of snow is 
not as a mere thread of wool, but presents a dis- 
play of minute crystals ; and it really saddens 
one for a moment to think how little of the 
beauty of this world is apprehended by the na- 
ked eye. 

In various climates the phenomena of snow 
difTor, and going from temperate climates to 
Greenland, observing, as we may by the aid of 
scientific travellers the different forms of beauty 
which the frozen vapors put on, we shall see how 
immense are the treasures God gives in the snow. 
Science also enters into acquaintance with the 
laws governing the formation of this gift which 
comes down like wool, and it enables us to dis- 
cern the divine wisdom interfering with a gener- 
al law of nature for the good of man. Heat ex- 
pands, we say, and cold contracts, and it is so as 
a general fact ; but it does not hold good in ref- 
erence to water. If it did, at the approach of 
Winter the waters of rivers and lakes would con- 
solidate and fall to the bottom, and the whole of 
the waters become as rock which no spring-time 
or Summer would ever melt. To a certain point 
cold contracts water, and then expands it so that 
the lightness of snow is wonderful, arising from 
the greatness of its surface in comparison with 
the matter under it. Like other bodies, science 
shows us that water continues to contract on the 
removal of heat, till its temperature comes down 
to within a certain distance (seven or eight de- 
grees) from its freezing point. Then it begins 
to expand, and the*expansion continues till it be- 
comes ice ; at which moment of freezing a con- 
siderable expansion takes place. Hence the spe- 
cific gravity of ice is less than that of water, and 
the solid necessarily switns on»the surface of the 



fluid. Not a particle of ice can be formed in a 
pond or lake tiU the whole mass of water Is cool- 
ed down to the temperature of forty degrees, at 
which temperature the specific gravity of water 
is at its maximum, or the greatest point attaina- 
ble. This anomolouH property of water is one of 
the most remarkable exhibitions of de«ign in na- 
ture. It seems really like a second thought to 
prevent evil, or to accomplish a special object. 
Every flake of snow is to me as much a suspension 
of the laws of nature as any of the miraclefl of 
Christ. 

3. But science and observation open a third 
view of the gift of snow — 1/5 Utility. '« Why is 
snow white ?" may seem a useless question, but 
when regarded in the light of the great fiwita re- 
specting the propagation of heat and light, it 
opens an interesting inquiry, directing our at- 
tention to what is observed of whiteness prevail- 
ing in the polar regions, and the predominance 
of dark colors in the tropical climates. The 
great fact is that colors have an important part 
to perform in the absorption and reflection of 
light and heat, white absorbing less and reflect- 
ing most. Had white prevailed in tropical cli- 
mates, almost all the solar heat and light would 
have been reflected and not absorbed, and so 
great and oppressive would be ^e glare that 
would salute the eyes of the inhabitants, that liv- 
ing there would be impossible. And so had snow 
been black, or had blackness prevailed in the po- 
lar regions^fhe Ifttle light and heat which visit 
them would DC absorbed, and the darkness would 
be intolerable. From the rapid melting of the 
snow at the slight approach of heat, w© should 
be in danger of inundations, and what we' now 
term ** a January thaw," would not be the faint- 
est circumstance to what would be common 
then. Organic life could not be preserved in the 
polar regions at all. The white snow, however, 
absorbs a certain portion of light and heat, while 
so much is reflected as will be useful and no 
more. How useful this adaptation is, the high- 
est eloquence cannot exaggerate. The winter 
night that has the snow to cheer it, is deprived 
of half its horror ; and the crinkle of the crisped 
surface blends with the silver tinkle of the shoot- 
ing crystal in the forming icicles, to make a por- 
tion of the ** unwritten music'* that pleases the 
acute ear of the poetical soul. 

The evaporation from snow is remarkable in 
considering its utility. A scientific experiment- 
alist records that in the month of January the 
vapor from*a circular area of snow five inches in 
diameter amounted to one hundred and fifty 
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grains between sunset and sunrise, and before 
the next evening fifty grains more were added to 
the amount, the guage having been exposed to 
a smart breeze on the house top. Under like cir- 
oomstanoes an aore of snoi/^ would evaporate in 
twenty-four hours sixty- four million grains of 
water. Even by evaporation during the night 
only, a thousand gallons of water would be rais- 
ed from an aore of snow ! A moderate Ml of 
mow may thus vanish during a succeeding north- 
erly gale without the least perceptibl<^iquefac- 
tion on the surface. What an agency is thus 
going on invisible as the presence of God ! What 
an evidence of design, and of the benevolence of 
that design ! 

The utility of snow does not depend simply on 
its whiteness and the evaporation which rises 
from it, bat we owe much to its lightness by 
which it descends so harmlessly, as we can best 
make real to our feelings when the destructive 
storm of bail is beating against our homes and 
shattering {he glass in our windows. By its 
lightness it lies so like down upon the earth, on 
the most delicate roots and plants without in- 
juring thein. It is like wool as a protector. The 
most destructive winter is that when the least 
snow is upon the ground to shield vegetation. 
By the low conducting properties of enow, it is 
a garment of comfort folded beautifully about 
the hopes of the husbandman and the needs of 
the world. And when the ihaw comes, the fact 
that snow water contains the most of oxygen, 
makes it very favorable to veg^tion. How 
useful snow is to the woodman to aid him in 
drawing the felled forest trees from their place 
of growth to where the leaping saws are ready to 
transform them into lumber, I need not state ; 
nor the ease it imparts to travelling in the vari- 
ous forms which business, comfort, or pleasure 
may require. These and other considerations 
serve to show that the treasures of God^s gift are 
great when he giveth snow like wool. The melt- 
ing snows of the mountain, falling and giving 
cool drink in the time of harvest, afford some 
comparisons in the Scriptures which are very 
happy, though mysterious without this reference; 
as where we read ; — •** As the cold of snow in* 
the time of harvest, so is a faithful messenger to 
them that send him : for he refresheth the soul 
of his masters." And so also where the prophet 
Jeremiah asks, — *' Will a man leave the snow 
of Lebanon that comcth from a rock of the field ? 
or shall the cold flowing waters that come from 
another place be forgotten?" To leave such re- 
freshment as this, and take up with the brackish 



water of the brook, would be, in the estimation 
of the prophet, not so great a folly as the Jews 
indulged in* by leaving God and burning incense 
to vanity. 

4. How naturally these thoughts bring me to 
the last view proposed to be taken of the snow — 
the moral and religious view. Let the thoughts 
of the Psalipist be magnified, for each word in 
my text is suggestive of a thought. Hi giveth 
snow like wool. Let no second causes be deified. 
Let the . Almighty Creator be seen in his ordi- 
nances ; "and especially do we need this duty as 
there is such a peculiar arrangement instituted 
in reference to snow. Then it will be recognized 
as a gift — He giveth snow like wool ; and we 
are to be thankful that as the Psalmist instituted 
one comparison, we can institute many others, 
and thus enter into some acquaintance with the 
treasures of the snow. All its properties hold a 
relation to the harmonious, arrangements by 
which the earth vras made a fitting residence for 
man : and when looked upon by the religious 
mind in a mood for teachable meditations, the 
snow hath its moral lessons to quicken to a win- 
ter worship. 

How soilly and silently it executes its mission 
to transform the appearance of all things. Here 
and there, as we enter our dwellings at night, a 
floating flake, like a wandering blossom in June, 
attracts our notice, but we think of it only a 
moment. The morning comes, and lo ! what a 
change has the night wrought ! So great are the 
changes which successive acts of gentlenem pro- 
duced, changing the severity of stern, repulsive 
humanity, into the brightness and beauty of 
meekness and love. The persevering soul did not 
permit his acts to be as the here and there van- 
ishing enow flake which the sunshine or the mist 
dissipated, but steadily it went on multiplying 
its efforts, as though the resources were inex- 
haustible, and the result so much desired was ob- 
tained. 

But again ; Who would ever dream that had 
never beheld i^, that such a beauty for the earth 
could come out of euch a leaden sky ! How the 
child first waking to the phenomena of nature, 
watches with delight the falling snow ! What a 
mystery it is ! Those clouds are so dark, so dis- 
mal, and yet like showers of blossoms the flakes 
come down, and bursting now and then from his 
childish wonder, the little creature claps his 
hands with delight ! Hie companion, a little old- 
er brother, has looked on the foreboding sky that 
hung above him as he went to bis couch, and he 
sighs to think of a rainy morrow and the l(fts of 
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play. The morning comee ; the san is out in ra- 
diant glory, and the earth is decked like a bride 
in white, almond flowers and diamonds ! He is 
in ecstacy. And so out of the leaden sky of Di- 
vine Providence, that hangs above as foreboding- 
ly in the time of our afiUction or bereavement, a 
hallowing beauty may yet fall, and over our lot 
be cast a charm long absent if ever there before. 
It was so with David when he said, ** It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted.'* It has been 
so with thousands and millions who found their 
dearest blessings where they least expected them. 
*' He givcth snow like wool" — what seemed to 
come to chill and make severe, really came to 
warm and shield. Many a grief that threatened 
to take away the life of the heart, did in truth 
warm it into more heavenly life, preserving the 
germs of celestial virtues and imparting a prin- 
ciple of growth that nothing else could give. 

And yet again.; Why should not the enow 
teach us of the interpositions of God where the 
good of our race demanded them and may yet 
demand them ? There are laws which are unva- 
rying in their action, and we may count upon 
certain results under given circumstances ; but 
there are others which intimate to us the Divine 
Sovereignty and something that we reverently 
call Particular Providence. When I see the pe- 
culiar property of water to contract by cold ac- 
cording to a general law, and when the point is 
attained where the good of man is threatened, I 
see the operation of that general law suspended 
from further operation and a new phenomena 
exhibited — the freezing vapor expanding, and 
instead of falling like shot upon the earth, be- 
coming feathery flakes and descending like wool, 
I do see a witness of God that impresses me much. 
It is a wonderful sight ! It grows upon me as I 
indulge the thoughts it suggests ; and far away 
where this change takes place, is, invisible to me, 
the symbol of what I love and revere as Provi- 
dence. It moves me not to be told that all the 
tendencies of mortal life must go on eternally, 
ever accumulating strength, because laws are 
unvarying. Law is not God, nor God law, but 
God instituted and limiti: and rules the opera- 
tions of all laws in nature and mind. He has 
his switch on the paths of his Providence. His 
in-ervention just where the farther action of a 
general law would be fatal in the case of freezing 
vapor, speaks to me of all those interventions 
which gave prophets and fathers, and at last his 
own Son, as he giycth snow like wool, to pro- 
tect, to beautify, to nourish and to save. No, 
we^lll not trouble our souls with speculations 



about unvarying laws and tendencies. . Revela- 
tion is something superior ; else Bian by bis study 
through ages might have discovered it. Eevela- 
tion treats of woiiderfnl interventions on the part 
of God to save man. It reveals the hiding of his 
power. It mocks the wisdom of the world. Je- 
sus was no development — no product of tlie 
ages — no genius self instructed, but was *'*'mad€ 
unto us wisdom and righteousness, sanctificatioD 
and redemption ; that, according as it 10 writ- 
ten. He tbatglorieth, let him glory in the Lord." 
Here then let us rest. As the birds and the 
flowers speak in the summer time, and the show- 
er and the rainbow have lessons of confidenoe and 
trust, and the falling leaves of Autumn their re- 
ligion, so also let the snow have its moral elo- 
quence. God givelh it. It fulfils his purpose ; 
and as it falls and changes the aspect of tlie des- 
olated earth and leafless trees, let us seek a change 
for our spirits, praying with David, " Wash me 
and I shall be whiter than snow" — work tiiy 
work, and my change shall be more beautifal 
than the glittering winter morning. 



LIZZIE. 

Wavt locks of golden hair. 
Floating o'er a forehead Ikir, 
Gentle eyes of softest blue, 
With the lovelight peeping Uuxmgih^ 

Roey cheeks and dimpled chin. 
Lips that many kisses win. 
Ever blithesome, ever busy. 
Thus we view our litt)e lassie. 

"With a brow so calm and mild. 
Half an angel, half a child, 
"We have thought as well we might 
She was some stray fbrm of light 

In the green aAd shady lo4s» 
Hunting blue forget-me-nots. 
Pattering through the dusty strest 
Comes the sound 0^ little tttiL 

Softly on the evening air 
Falls the echo of a prayer. 
Young lips say with reverence deep, 
" Now I lay me down to sleep." 

And a glory o*er her streams 
Like the visions seen in dreams ; 
Or' the hues the artist paints. 
Bound the pictures of the samtai 
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Bmppj ehildbood ! jojoua heart ! 
liviiig in a world apart ! 
From oar sins and arrora free 
Heaven oometh down to thee. 

Looking up to God*s pare sky. 
With an earnest truthful eye. 
Dreaming not that sin has birth 
In the sanny spots of earth. 

Pahy link ! with our years 
Wa haire learned of woe and tean, 
Tboa art nearer home than we» — 
We will sit and learn of thee. 

M, a p. 
Providence, 



m GARDEN AND THE CONSERTATORT. 
BupDnro Boen. 

Roses for budding should be dean stemmed, 
well rooted, and taken from an exposed situation. 
BemoTC all straggling roots and whateyer is like- 
ly to sprout into suckers, and plant them at ex- 
actly tiie same depth as they were in their native 
site, fiutening each individual stock either to a 
stake of its own, or to a long horizontal cord or 
twig suitably supported at each end. When the 
swelling buds, which will show themselves the 
whole way up the stem, are about a quarter of 
an inch long, cat off all but two, to be budded, 
at the height required, selecting strong, healthy 
buds, as near to and as opposite to each other as 
possible ; the leaf should be cut off, leaving half 
an inch of the footstalk, the knife being inserted 
a quarter or a third of an inch above the bud. 
Cut dovmwards, bringing it out a quarter of an 
inch below, and remove the woody portion, leav- 
ing a small shield of bark with a bud in the cen- 
tre. This is the bud which is to be made to grow 
on the briar stock. On the branch to be budded, 
two slits should be made in the bark, one per- 
pendicular and the other horizontal. The per- 
pendicular stroke will run along the branch, and 
terminate where it springs from the main stem, 
and must be a little longer than the bud to be 
inserted. The horizontal stroke will be formed 
by a cut across the branch, and must be a little 
wider than the bud that is to be put in ; the 
bark must be cut through, without dividing the 
wood beneath. With the handle of the budding 
knife, the bark on each side of the perpendicular 
slit or stem is to be gently poshed or lifted, so as 
to cause it to rise, and, when the bark is once 



raised, the bud is to be gently slipped in till it 
reaches its place ; the wound must now be bound 
up with a ligature of Iambus wool or cotton twist. 
If the operation is performed well, the bud will 
grow, and at the end of two or three summers a 
handsome headed rosebush will be the result. 

GBRANIUlfS. 

The number of varieties of the geranium is 
almost beyond computation, many of which are 
of great beauty, while scores of others are hardly 
worth the trouble of cultivation. In the garden 
they are only serviceable as bedding plants, for 
summer show, while their propagation and pres- 
ervation during winter, for profit or pleasure 
merely, gives occupation to multitudes. For 
bedding geraniums, the classes usually employed 
by amateurs and others, are the scarlets and the 
fancies — as they are termed, and there are also 
the white-flowered geraniums, with the foliage 
and habits of the scarlets, which may be effec- 
tively combined with them in a bed. All these 
may easily be raised by striking cuttings during 
summer, and wintering them in the dwelling- 
house, by the usual expedients. Scarlett may 
be turned out of their pots, and hung up in a 
cellar with their balls of earth ; but the fancies 
will need rather more delicate treatment. For 
all the soft-wooded and free growing plants, a 
common dung-firame, having a slight bottom- 
heat, will suffice ; fill up to within twelve inches 
of the glaifs, and upon this place four inches of 
dry sandy soil, in which the cuttings may be put 
directly. As the display of flowers during the 
early summer months depends mainly on the 
health of the stock at the planting time, it will 
save labor and increase the size and healthiness 
of the plants to turn them out of their pots into 
low pits or frames, and a light sandy compost is 
most suitable for them to grow in. If six inches 
of this is placed over a very light bottom heat, 
the plants will soon make rapid growth, and the 
advantage will be secured of an abundance of 
cuttings for propagation, if wanted. Calceola- 
rias, petunias, verbenas, and such things, an- 
swer best for this ; but where time and pot-room 
are objects, scarlet geraniums, and nearly every 
variety of bedding-out plants, may be managed 
on this plan. % 

GROWING THE RANUNCULUS IN BEDS. . 

The ranunculus has for many years past been 
cultivated with the same care as tulips and an- 
rioolas. The roots which are something like 
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miniature dahlia-roots, consist of a bundle of 
small, fleshj, spindle-shaped bodies, which are 
united at the crown of the plant, whence sprout 
one or more eyes. The most suitable soil is a 
light but substantial loam, free from stones, and 
enriched by the thorough incorporation of leaf- 
mould and the materials of a spent hot-bed. As 
to the time of planting, opinions differ, bui tt is 
to be borne in mind that very small tubers, like 
those. of the ranunculus, are apt to be weaken- 
ed by remaining too long above ground. What- 
ever the time be, when the bed is prepared and 
levelled, there should be made along it parallel 
trenches six inches apart, and from two and a 
half to three inches deep ; it is better to deposit 
the roots in these, than to drop them into holes. 
The plants may be six inches apart, and can 
therefore thus be easily arranged in quincunx 
order. Too wide a bod is inconvenient. In the 
trenches, at the spot ^ere each plant is to stand, 
it i^ a good plan to drop a little river sand,. — 
and on this sand plant each root, one by one, 
taking care that the croT^n of eyes be uppermost. 
Cover in the earth carefully, so that the crown 
shall not be more than two inches, nor less 
than an inoh and a half, below the surface. — 
Early in spring, when the leaves begin to ap- 
pear above ground, so as to render the ranks of 
plants visible, the surface of the soil between 
each rank should be compressed with the hand 
quite close to the plants. 

BEST LOCATION FOR FLOWER GARDEN. 

The best situation for a flower garden is a 
point to be determined by the size of the grounds, 
the nature of the lawns, and the site of the dwel- 
ling to which it is to be attached. Generally 
speaking, it should not be at any great distance 
from the house, and it may frequently with most 
advantage be located under the windows and 
immediately in front of them. It is quite a 
pleasure to be able to step out of the parlor or 
drawing-room into compartments of flowers, in 
the vicinity of a green-bouse or conservatory. 
In case, however, of the grounds being spacious 
and handsome, and the prospect extensive and 
picturesque, the flower garden may be at some 
distance from the house, but easily accessible. 
The particular rorm of the garden, as well as the 
arrangement of the interior parts, is to be deter- 
mined by the taste of the designer and the capa- 
bilities of the situation. It may be of any shape, 
and, except where the dimensions are extremely 
limited, the boondaries should not be continu- 



ously visible. In most cases, ev^ where it is in 
the immediate vicinity of the house, the flower 
garden shooid be appropriately encircled. 
Amongst its accompaniments may be mentioned 
the unique rook-work now so popular, coDsisting 
of curiously grouped masses of lerge stones, gen- 
erally such as are remarkable for being figured 
by water-wearing, or for containing petrifactions 
or impressions ; and into the cavities between the 
stones, filled with earth, trailing plaats are in- 
serted. A variety of soils is required in every 
flower garden, to suit the different kinds of 
plants. For all general purposes^ however, a 
light sandy soil is advantageous. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

If greenhouse plants be plunged in the flower 
borders in the month of May, they will not only 
tend to ornament the garden by their diversity 
of foliage and blossom, but the roots will receive 
a more uniform supply of moisture than if the 
pots were exposed to the sun and wind ; care 
should, however, be taken to give the different 
species a situation suitable to their peculiar 
wants. Hydrangeas, primulas, daisies, olean- 
ders, camellias, China roses, and half-hardy 
plants in general, thrive best in a moderately 
shaded situation. Jasmines, heliotropes, &c., 
may be plunged in a sunny situation, provided 
they be regularly supplied with water. Many 
species planted for ornament in the flower bor- 
ders, may at the same time be propagated by 
layers. The ear-drop, passion flower, heliotrope, 
carnation, petunia, running verbena, Ac., "will, 
if layed in June or July, exhibit their blossoms 
in perfection, and yield young plants, which, 
being preserved through winter, may be used to 
replenish flower-beds the ensuing spring. Estab- 
lished plants will always produce their blossoms 
earlier and stronger in the spring, than those re- 
cently transplanted ; it «s therefore an object of 
much importance to form the permanent flower 
beds and transplant hardy perennial and biennial 
plants, in the autumn. The hardy bulbous roots 
must also be seasonably planted in October or 
November, and, on being properly preserved 
through the cold winter months, will afford a 
beautiful embellishment in spring by their early 
flowers. 

FLOWER EDGINGS. 

Although box is soperior to any thing else, in 
many oases, for edgings, yet, in gardens of con- 
siderable extent, dwarf plants of various kinds 
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may be used for such purpose. Thrift is called 
the neatest evergreen next to box ; and violets, 
pinks, periwinkle, pansy, iris, stone crop, or even 
parsley, thyme, strawberry plants, Ac., may be 
used for the sake of diversity. These will require 
frequent watering and trimming, and the thrift, 
kc., shoiild be sopaetimee taken up, divided at 
the roots, and re-planted. Box edgings will also 
zeqoire frequent pruning and trimming, and once 
in from seven to ten years the whole may be ad- 
vantageously taken up, divided and re-planted, 
and the surplus ^ips may be planted in a nur^ 
aery bed, in rows about a foot apart — these 
latter being suitable for making edges the year 
following. The flower beds thus edged round 
should be kept free from weeds, and no foreign 
growths of any kind should be allowed a place 
lunong the edging, to mar its symmetry and 
beauty. 



(lUESTIOxXS AND CONSIDERATIONS FOR (lUIET 
HOURS. 

" Mt people doth not consider." isaiah. 

1. Do we remember and consider as often as 
we ought to do, and as it would be well for us to 
do, that our Father in heaven has provided a 
great work for us to do in this world — a w.ork 
which cannot be accomplished without the ut- 
most energy and effort, together with unweary- 
ing watchfulness and perseverance ? Do we not 
ptrmit whole days and weeks to transpire with- 
out once remembering or considering that our 
Father, in wisdom and in love, hath provided 
any such work for us to do, or hath ever inti- 
mated to us, through His Son or other messen- 
gers, that it is a work of importance and of diffi- 
culty sufficient to call forth our utmost energies, 
our most strenuous and persevering endeavors, do 
we not forget, for days and weeks, that our Fa- 
ther hath called upon us, through His commis- 
sioned messengers, to strive — to agonize — to 
enter in at the strait gate ; to work out our sal- 
vation with fear and trembling ; to put on the 
whole armor of God that we may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day the assaults of every temp- 
tation and every power of darkness, and be able 
to take the kingdom of heaven as by violence, 
eutting for ourselves a path through all opposi- 
tion to that heavenly and Christ^like excellence 
of character by which alone we can become meet 



to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light, 9LnAfit for the society of heaven 7 Do we 
not too frequently fail to remember and consider 
all these — the work given us to do, its great- 
ness, its difficulty, and the consequent need of 
seeking, striving, fighting, laboring, agonizing 
with all diligence, determined devotedness, and 
persevering exertion ? 

Almost every one in Christian lands has heard 
what is that great work which God hath given 
us to do ; but so little are thoughts of this kind 
remembered and pondered that not a few may be 
found even in this highly favored land, who 
would bo unable to tell what this work is, or 
what is the great ultimate purpose or object 
which our Father in heaven desires His chil- 
dren on earth to hold continually in view, and 
to make every relation, circumstance, event, 
thought or deed of life subservient to. Not a 
few, we fear, if questioned as to this matter, 
would be found either wholly ignorant or miser- 
ably mistaken, or with ideas too vague for any 
practical application. And yet it is a thought 
which should be every day present to oar minds, 
that God has made it at once our privilege, bless- 
edness, and duty to rise higher and higher in 
moral and spiritual excellenoe day by day, «— to 
put avray ever more and more of the dross of 
earthly imperfection and wrong doing, — in ev- 
ery circumstance of life to choose the highest, 
noblest thing possible, whether in thought, or 
feeling, or motive or action, there being seldom 
an occasion in life upon which we have not a 
choice placed before as between right and wrong, 
kindness and selfishness, candor or harshness, 
something worthy and noble or unworthy and ig- 
noble. In a word, there is an opportunity every 
day and almost every hour to do some part of the 
work which God has given ns to do in this Hfe, 
even to become more and more patient, forbear- 
ing, kind, generous, benevolent, candid, gentle, 
and magnanimous ; or more and more truthful, 
honest, just, conscientious, and devoted to right ; 
or more and more grateful, resigned, reverent, af- 
fectionate, obedient, and filially disposed toward 
our Father in heaven. This is the work which 
He has given us to do, even to rise daily in worth 
and nobleness and heavcnliness of character, and 
to become more and more meet for the society of 
the family in heaven, and for the approbation 
and favor of our Savior, our Judge, and of Him 
who has graciously bestowed upon us capacities 
for rising up to so great a height of nobleness and 
blessedness. 

2. Do we sufficiently remember and consider 
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that it is by Trath that we are to be sanctified 
and saved, and carried up ever nearer and nearer 
to perfection 7 Do we sufficiently remember and 
consider that in order to be able to love God we 
must be acquainted with His character, and with 
the manifold displays which He has made thereof 
in the works of Creation, in the wise and benefi- 
cent arrangements of the yniverse, in the dispen- 
sations of Uis Providence, or Moral Administra- 
tion, and Revelation, including the life and char^ 
acter of that Son who was the brightness of the 
Father's glory and the express image of His ex- 
cellence ? Do we sufficiently remember and con- 
sider that we must study and become intimately 
acquainted with the life and character and work 
of Jesus, with the mind that was in him and the 
spirit that moved him, in order that we may love 
him as we ought, and in order that he may be to 
US a full and all-sufficiept Savior and Reformer, 
and accomplish his work fblly in us ? 

We might go on and ask ourselves many sim- 
ilar questions in regard to other subjects, and 
other departments of saving and sanctifying 
Truth, by all of which we might be led to the 
consideration, that in order to acquire the 
knowledge and intimate acquaintance with the 
Truth, which our welfare requires, we must 
search for it with an earnestness and persever- 
ance greater than usual. Other questions and 
considerations we reserved for another time. 



IN lEXORIAI. 

BT ANNA X. BATE»# 

What was it that I heard; 

A mournful miserere song and said^ 

That the the alien bird 

To brighter cUme had fled? 

That she the young and Mr 

Had left the laur^ of her earthly crown 

And with the death-flowers woven *mid her hair 

Had in the dust lain down. 

In the lone sunless chamber of the tomb. 

From all life's sunny radiance shut apart. 

Faded the won cheek's bloom, 

And the hands folded o*er the silent heait 

How passed she 7 As a lute 

Whose low toned sweetness faints upon the air 

Or the melodious echo of a flute 

O'er moonlit waters Mr : 

How passed she T As a rose 

Bowed in one night time on its slender stem ; 



As fkdes a star that glows 

In midnight's diadem. 

Yet was she more than these, « 

Her loss bath left behind a deeper ^oom* 

Tho' like a bright biid fttim the Indian nem 

She drooped and pined fbr home ; 

Home where the palm boogfas bepd 

In the soft radiance of that p«rerair» — 

Her home in heaven ! wepiykoged fnr 1^ our 

Lo ! she is there ! 

And holy whisperings of that better rest 

Came to her spirit as her eye grew dim ; 

She longed to join the choral of the Uest 

In heaven's harmonious hyom. 

And as around the autumn ^lender shone 

Over the dusky fbrests of the North, 

One bright day from her chamber, still and koe. 

The impatient soul went forth. 

We miss her here ; we miss the tbonghts of fire. 

The wierd enchantment that attuned her lay. 

And yet we know she wakes a sweeter ^rre 

In heaven's high courts to-day. 

Peaoe gentle spirit ! To the bne green tree 

Where thou dost lie may softest dews desocndy 

And every spell of brightness that can be 

Around that dweUing blend. 

Yet moumM are the intying words that swdl 

Like misereres on the autumn breath, 

A sad and tearftd murmur of fiuewdl 

That thou hast bowed to death ! 



TIIE FOKTU^IE SEEIER'S KETEVGE iV 
BLANCHE HOFFIAS'S lETTEE ClOICE. 

BT MBS. X. J. a MAJOET. 

[Concloded.] 
CHAPTER T. 

At a little before nocmtide, the gay tram ap- 
proached the most dangerous spot to be patsed. 
They were still too far from the Falls to ^ink of 
walking, and yet the next half mile, was to be 
one of extreme difficulty, and, without cautian, 
absolute peril. The more timid of the ladies 
heeitated, until their attendant gentlemen ^ 
mounted, and stationed themselves each at his 
lady*s rein. Then the less courageotie gentkeM 
got down, and Anally, several, baring phioed 
themselves on each side of the carriages to ssaM 
in case of trouble, they all eommeDced the de- 
cent. It was slow and tedious ; not a sign of > 
road was to be sera, — nothing bat the fiaint tit- 
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oes of a few parties, that had recently passed in 
that direction. Now they crept slowly down an 
almost perpendicular descent, with not a yard of 
secure footing ; then, they climbed a hill so ab- 
rupt that those on horseback were obliged to look 
well to their seats ; and again, they passed along 
the brink of a precipice, irom two to four hun- 
dred feet in depth, with barely space sufficient, 
between that and an immsnse slide, for toe car* 
riagcs to mo?e securely along. The slide was on 
the right ; to the left was the precipice, on al* 
most the very brink of which they were travel- 
liDg» Far, far below, with not a twig or shelv. 
ing rock sufficient to break the foil of an objects 
lay the bed of the stream. It was a magnificent 
prospect from that height, and some of the 
thoughtless pedestrians would occasionally ap- 
proach the brink, and, stooping, look down the 
fearful descent ; but they were generally sent 
away with giddy heads and fluttering hearts. 
Some of the elder, and more prudent ones, expos- 
tulated in such earnest and determined tones, 
that the practice was speedily discontinued, hap- 
pily without any accident. They were almost to 
their journey's end. At a little distance was the 
place whence they were to descend, by means of a 
rustic path and ropes, stretched up and down on 
either side, to a large, smooth rock, directly oyer, 
and beside the Falls. This is called << Table 
Bock," and is spacious enough to aocommodate 
the manoeuvres of an army. It has always been 
the custom of parties to dine upon this rock. It 
is a lovely place cut off from the rays of the hot 
sun by overhanging cliffs and forests, smooth as 
a house floor, except now and then a natural seat 
of rock, slightly raised above the rest, and all so 
contiguous to the three cataracts that their ever- 
Usting roar comes up on the ear in one eternal, 
grand symphony ; while the eye, glancing ob- 
liquely, to the side, and below the ** Lower Fall," 
can take in the vast sheet of that and the im- 
mense *' Sugar Loaf Rock," which, towering high 
above the cataract, and worn by the ceaseless 
channeling of the waters almost to its base, into 
a hug^, pyramidal object, seems from its lofty 
stand, in the words of Scott, "To sentiner en- 
chanted land;" — the narrow, hurrying cur- 
rent above, and the boiling, foaming rapids be- 
low, all spanned by a thousand brilliant rain- 
bows, woven from the niingling of the sunbeams 
and the rising spray. Above, the cliffs rise to a 
sublune height, and seem even to approach each 
other overhead ; while away, far above cliff and 
tall forest, 
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** The wanderer's eye could barely view 
The summer heaven's delicious blue." 

They had nearly won the beginning of the des- 
cent, when Blanche's horse, suddenly, reared high 
in the air, and, running backward, was about to 
tumble down the fearful precipice. Blanehe vras 
speechless with terror, but several ladies screamed 
and fell fainting, while others involuntarily clos- 
ed their eyes, as if to shut out the dread sight, 
and clung convulsively to whatever was within 
reach. Edward and lUie were on foot, just for- 
ward of her, but in vain did Edward put forth 
almost superhuman efforts to seize the bridle of 
the terrified animal ; he kept backing, pawing 
the air with wide-open month and distended nos- 
trils, snorting fearfully ; and, in one breath 
more, would have borne his rider with himself, 
down the awful chasm, when, quick as the flash 
from the summer cloud, Clyboume, who rode in 
the rear of Blanche, plunged spurs into his horse, 
and dashed between her and the brink at full 
speed, guiding his own steed skillfully, and driv^ 
ing his spur deep into the flank of Blanche's 
horse, as he passed. This caused the bewildered 
animal to plunge forward, in an opposite direc- 
tion ; at the same time, he threw up his heels* 
and Blanche was thrown, to a considerable dis- 
tance over his head, falling heavily on her side, 
at whole length, where she lay motionless and 
apparently lifeless. Scarcely a breathing space 
had elapsed ere Clyboume had checked his horse, 
wheeled, and, flinging himself off, knelt at her 
side and raised the inanimate girl upon his knee. 
Ulie, and one or two others, had fainted in ter- 
ror ; so that Edvrard, and several gentlemen be- 
side, were busy in restoring them ; and when 
Blanche opened her eyes in a wild stare, the flrst 
object she beheld vras the bloodless face of Alti- 
dore Clyboume, as he bent over her, while, with 
a trembling hand, he to.()k some water from the 
ready hand of Gracie Hunter, and sprinkled it 
over her pallid face. His ftrst words restored her 
to memory, and, as he bent to hear her whisper- 
ed reply to his inquiry if she was hurt, she felt 
herself brought so near him, that she seemed al- 
most in his embrace. This thought quickened 
her retuming consciousness, and, with a buming 
blush and an incoherent apology, she tried to re- 
gain her feet. A deep thrill of pain caused her to 
fell back again into those ready arms, and, pale 
and trembling, she lay with one hand pressed over 
her eyes, while the drops trickled through her 
slender fingers. ** You are badly hurt. Miss Hoff- 
man," said Clyboume, in a voice made unsteady 
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by emotion, '* lie still in your present position 
until you can be safely remoyed. A friendly arm 
supports you, avail yourself of it freely." 

At this moment, the other ladies being reoov- 
ered, her cousin and some of the rest hurried to 
her aid, and found her helpless, and weeping, in 
the arms of Mr. Clybourne. Her cousin knelt 
beside her, and would have relieved the%itter of 
his burden, but Dr. Elmer, who bad by this time 
been assisted to her side, said quickly ; *< No, 
no ! let her lie, as she iB, until 1 ascertain the ex. 
tent of her injuries." Then, requesting her to 
point out the seat of greatest pain, be followed 
her hand with his, and found her right shoulder 
dislocated, and he feared, other serious difficul- 
ties. It was a fortunate thing that the doctor vms 
with them, for Blanche was too much distressed, 
to be carried home in her present condition ; 
there was no house near to which she might be 
borne, and the rapid swelling of the joint de- 
manded immediate attention. After a little hes- 
itation, and a litUe effort at composure, the la- 
dies took their thick shawls from the baggage 
wagon, and, with the asisistanoe of a few hand- 
fuls of long grass and some hemlock boughs, a 
really comfortable arrangement was made, to 
give the invalid a suitable couch. The horses 
were fastened, all thought of reaching the Falls 
given up, and every one tried to be of use to the 
suffering but patient girl. 

This beautiful trait in the human heart is wor- 
thy of much notice. This forgetfulness of self 
which prevails, when one of our number becomes 
suddenly dependant upon our cares and sympa- 
thies. 

BUnche uttered not a word of complaint, but 
it vras plain that she endured intense agony from 
the unnaturally compressed lips, the closely shut 
hand, and the twitching of the delicate muscles 
about the mouth. She lay perfectly quiet, sup- 
ported between Clybourne and Edward, resting 
• upon the knee of the former, until the couch w/is 
ready ; then the doctor began to make demon- 
strations toward putting the dislocated bones in 
their proper places. He first sent all but two or 
three of the most courageous ladies away, and as- 
suring himself of the courage and patience of his 
subject, he directed Clybourne to raise her up to 
a sitting posture, Edward to put his arms around 
her, beneath her shoulder, and to support her 
head. Then, gently taking her hand and arm in 
his, he turned the limb over to its right position, 
and signalling to Edward to hold firm, he sud- 
denly, but steadily, drew the arm out, until the 
bone shot easily back into its place. Not a groan 



escaped the lips of Blanche, but the chill dn^of ! 
agony stood on her pale forehead. As the doe- , 
tor prepared to make the trial, she shut her eyes, ■ 
and softly whispered, *' Be brave, cousm ;*' and ' 
that was all. As soon as the extra pain, conse- 
quent upon setting the joint, subsided, she felt 
relieved, and looked up with a smile. Upon 
farther examination, it was found that no othe^ 
difficulty was discovered nve a severe ixmlosion 
upon her side ; so, giting Mrs. Hunter a lotioB 
to bathe side and shoulder, and adminislering a 
quieting powder, the doctor aided the jonng men 
in laying h^r on the imprompto couch, and then, 
at her earnest desire, all except Graeie, and her 
husband, strolled away. As Dr. Elmer assured 
the party that Blanche's injuues were not seri- 
ous, and, as she herself, besought tbem to take 
their refreshments, they immediately set about 
preparing the board, not fi^r avray, and where she 
could witness every movement. There was no 
getting down to *• Table ftock," now, so they 
contented themselves with s{»neading the cloth 
upon an elevated spot, around which they coold 
all gather ; and here they sat, and partook of 
their refreshments in sight of Blanche, who 
sweetly exerted herself to seem to enjoy the scene, 
that the rest might not fed the weight of sadnees 
such accidents occasion. 

After the banquet was over, which, by tiie 
way, vras not marked by the lively pleasure an- 
ticipated, but partaken in almost total silence, 
they prepared quietly to return. The company 
was not sad, for Blanche herself was cheerful, 
and talked and laughed quite gaily at times, to 
re-assure the anxious ones. A {4aoe was prepar- 
ed in one of the largest barouches, and the seats 
so arranged that she could recline. Dr. Elmer 
seated himself beside her, that he might reader 
neceasay assistance, while his little daughter vras 
delighted to be permitted to ride Blanche's horse, 
led by Mr. Clybourne, who attached a rein to his 
own bridle, in order to lead the child in safety. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mason and Mr. Hunter took their 
seats in their respective conveyances, and, sur- 
rounded by a gay troop of outriders, the vra^ons 
closed the procession now moving towards home. 

There might have been some little disappoint^ 
ment at the unpleasant cluong of ^the day's en- 
joyments, had not Blanche *8 misfortone filled all 
with such a tender anxiety for her, as to obscure 
all other emotions. It vras understood that she 
was not at all to blame, her horse having caught 
sight of the Falls, suddenly, at a distance, and 
being easily startled, behaved in the terrible 
manner he did, in defiance of all her skill and 
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efibrtB to govern bim. The ride bom^was qaiet 
and Blow, and many stopped to gaae in wonder, 
as they saw the party returning while the ran 
was yet high, and the news of the accident flew 
quickly aboat the Tillage. They arrived with 
the infalid before the evening dews began to fkll, 
and the whole party attended her to the door of 
her home, while Edward hastened forvrard to 
inform her aunt and grandmother of what had 
taken place, that they might not be too mach 
alarmed at the premature return of the party. 

She was borne into the house by Edward and 
Clyboume, then bidding her adieu, all left for 
their homes, except the doctor and one lady 
frieod, who remained ; the one to giTe any ne- 
cessary medical care she might require, and the 
other to relieve the anxieties of the ladies at 
home. Late in the evening Clyboume called at 
the door tonsk how she appeared, and was grat- 
ified to learn that she had ftillen into a quiet and 
refreshing sleep. He returned to his hotel with 
a light heart ; for, though be stopped not to an- 
alyze Ibis thouglMs» he knew that he was feeling 
a strange interest in the patient invalid. Eariy 
on the following day he and hi4 sister called, and 
were admitted to her room. She was lying ppon 
a m^ky propped by pillows, and waited upon by 
a beautiful old lady, whom Clyboume instantly 
knew to be her grandmother. Blanche welcom- 
ed them with a smile, and introduced her grand- 
parent, with evident pride and love. Clyboume 
coaM not conceal the admiration with which he 
regarded the venerable lady ; his eyes following 
her eonstantiy as she moved about to arrange 
tfaings for the comfort of her darling. 

** There, that will do, grandmamma,*' said 
Blanche, smiling her sweet gratitude at the at- 
tention bestowed upon her, '* now sit down and 
talk with Mr. and Miss Clyboume. Mr. C. has 
visited the same places in Europe that pleased 
you 00 much, and I know you will bear tram 
than with pleasure." 

The old lady entered into conversation with 
Ciyboume with the grace of twenty-five, and a 
most refined and intelligent conversation ensued. 
They seemed so mutually pleased with each oth- 
er, that Blanche and lllie, drawn toge^r by 
that mysterious sympathy which often makes 
new fricDdships seisd upon the heart with an 
undying mastery, turned their attention wholly 
to each other. lUie seated herself by the couch, 
and taking Blanche's well hand with a gentle 
confidence, bom of illness and misfi^une, made 
the beoessary tender inquiries called forth by her 
invalid oondition ; and Blanche turned entirely 



to her, feeling that her grandmother was fully 
competent to entertain the young southerner. 
Nor was she in error ; he ttas entertained, in a 
new and wonderful way. They talked of their 
ovm country, then crossed to England, where he 
soon found that she had, in early life, been to 
spme purpose ; then, not content with this jaunt, 
they swept across the ** Channel," to the Conti- 
nent, journeyed even beyond the Alpine glaciers, 
and together visited the " City of the Seven 
Hills," chatting of all their sublimities, curiosi- 
ties and wonders, as if they had been subjects fa- 
miliar to them for a life-time. 

Hearing a neighboring clock strike, Clyboume 
drew forth his vwitch, and hardly believing his 
eyes, blushed to see how lengthy a call they were 
unconsciously making. Rising abruptly, and 
stammering out an apology, he reminded his 
sister that they were exceeding" the limits of po- 
liteness, and took his hat to leave. To his apol- 
ogy Blanche gracefully and frankly replied, that 
she did not know tfte young gentleman who would 
not forget himself in her grandmother's society ; 
and added with an arch smile, that he was par- 
donable. The old lady sliook her finger depre- 
catingly toward her grandchild, and finally, as 
Blanche vras adding something more, laid her 
hand upon the mouth of the latter, remarking, 
'* I am afraid the doctor's powders have made 
our invalid a little light-headed." She then 
allowed Clyboume to make his adieus, and after 
adding her invitation to that of Blanche, that 
they would call frequently, she attended them to 
the door, in such a gentle, lady-like vray, that 
it made a deep impression upon both brother and 
sister. 

'* What a sweet old lady," exclaimed lllie, the 
moment they were in the street ; ** I do not won- 
der any more that Miss Hoffman is so beautiful, 
and so good as every body (Mb her, and as I 
think her. May be /could be handsome and 
good too, if I had such a lovely old lady to live 
with always." 

Her brother turned his fece toirard her, smil- 
ing at her enthusiasm, but she continued, *< you 
need not smile at me, brother, and (m\\ me en- 
thusiastic and excitable and all that, though 1 am 
willing to own that I am both when there is a 
cause. You like her just as well as I do. Tou 
•hink her the dearest, smartest old lady you ever 
saw, I'll be bound. Now don't you, Al?" 

*' Tes, lllie dear, 1 do," said her brother, be- 
coming suddenly grave and serious. *' She is the 
most beautiful and captivating lady of any age, 
I ever met, if I except her grand-daughter, and, 
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— «nd, — and, — he paused, his lips quivered, 
he drew a quick sigh, and Illie ventured, what 
she rarely had ever done, to end his remark by 
adding, '^ And dear angel Mabel, brother ; your 
early lost wife, my own and only precious sister. 
Oh ! it is true, they are all alike, — Mabel, and 
Blanche, and that lovely old grandmamma. They 
seem just alike to me. I have kept thinking of 
Mabel ever since I saw Blanohe^s dark, beautiful 
eyes, and I thought how two such noble hearts 
would love each other.'' 

They walked on a few steps in silence, then 
Illie, stealing a timid glance at^her brother's sad 
face, said, '* Dear brother, I feel that I must 
speak to you, sometimes, of Mabel. It seems as 
if my heart would burst with longing to do so ; 
and does it not, too, seem cruel to speak so sel~ 
dom of her, as if we forgot her, and did not think 
that she ^ives and loves us still ?]) Maybe,f she 
knows it, and how it would once have grieved 
her." 

Clyboume started, as if s];ung by a pain. It 
was a new thought. In his grief he had shut 
his heart to t^e voice of sympathy, and refused 
all condolence, only at chance moments; and 
now, for the first time,' he felt how deeply Illie 
too had mourned his precious wife. In his sel- 
i^h sorrow he had forgotten to notice her faded 
cheek ; but now he looked into her face eagerly ; 
it was grown paler than its wont, and thinner. 
Maybe his silent sorrow was a cankering grief to 
her. And then her words, "It seems cruel nev- 
er to speak of her," how they pierced his very 
heart. The thought that his lost Mabel might, 
even in her home among angels, be s^dly con- 
scious that her name rarely passed his lips, that 
he seldom spake of their past love and happiness, 
and shunned, not only every thing that brought 
her to his mind in his home, but after affection 
had done all to beautify and hallow her place of 
rest, absented himself wholly from her tomb, was 
like a poisoned dagger to his heart. True he 
could not believe that these things moved her in 
her high home above ; but his reflections brought 
t^e beloved being before him in earthly guise, 
and he knew that while mortal he would have 
died to save her pain. He felt rebuked for the 
apparent selfishness of his sorrow. With a great 
effort he crushed back the tears that were ready 
to burst forth, and replied, % 

<^ Darling, it does seem wrong ; I never thought 
of4t before, but it was so dreadful to bring |[Ia- 
bel before me in all her bright, glorious beauty, 
and then to think of her, cold and still in the. 
dark grave, that it is scarcely a wonder if I turn- 



ed away and was silent. But tiio charm is bro- 
ken. Henceforth she shall be to us a living Ma- 
bel. We will talk of her, Illie, and reg^ ber 
as hovering about us, and mingling in our loving 
circles. Five long years have I buried the bitter 
agony of her loss in my heart, but now H must 
come to the light and be chastened ; and as I 
know my lost Mabel lives in heaven, so will I 
live on earth, as though her eye could read my 
heart. I have another thought, Illie, ion you. I 
cannot be deceived, years ago 1 read the face of 
Mabel, by the same luminous halo that plays 
round her features, and Blanche Hoffman is a wo- 
man I desire you to love and imitate. Make your- 
self as familiar as delicate friendship will permit, 
and I care not how many hours you sit at the 
feet of that precious, silver-browed saint, and 
learn' the lessons of a well spent life." 

** And you, too, brother, may you not find 
pleasure in the charm of Blanche's lovelinesi, 
and feel the warmth and refining infliuenoee of 
that dear granAnother's society. Will there be 
any obstacle, and will you not become happier as 
well as I ?" Her brother vras silent, until they 
reached home ; and then, sitting down in the lit- 
tle parlor appropriated to their use, he leaned 
his face in his hands, and seemed lost in deep re- 
flection. If Illie suspected the nature of his 
musings slie had too much true sympathy and 
delicacjT to make it apparent : and, p^hape, the 
same conscious propriety ought to seal our lips, 
and allow the secret to remain undisooyered. 
But, it is the stpry vrriter's conceded privilege to 
glide uitseen into many a spot, otherwise saored 
to love and the rainbow colorings of romance. 
Thus, in places shut from other eyes, do we be- 
come the witnesses of much that wonld else re- 
main forever buried in the cloisters of fancy. 

By favor of this magic power, on the night in 
question we became aware that a painful, as well 
as pleasant train of reflections, was holding car- 
nival in the young man's brain. The dark, sad 
eye of Blanche was looking right in upon his na- 
ked heart, but the ftice of his lost Mabel would 
glide between him and the soft orbs, and her pale 
lips and mournful eyes seem pleading for their 
continued home in his heart. Sometimes, they 
were associated in one picture ; and tllen, 
though Mabel's came ever nearest,* and grew 
most beautiful, still Blanche did not turn away, 
but smiled sweetly upon him, even when he 
folded the other to his bosom. These were 
heart-fancies, of course, and he indulged in them 
a long time, but the picture seemed no plainer, 
and, finally, bidding his sister an abrupt '' good 
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! nigfat," he retired. From this time, not a daj 
1 passed, for weeks, that did not find lUie beside 
Blanche, holding her weak hand, and listening 
to her entrancing converse, or hanging upon the 
words of the revered grandmother, with a hush 
I on her lips, almost as holy as if she were listen- 
ing to the teachings of one of ** the just made 
perfect." And, never a night-bell •• tolled the 
hour for retiring," before Altidore had tasted the 
sweet joy of listening to their voices blended 
in songs at the vesper hour, and seeing the melt^ 
I ing orbs of Blanche turned upon him with a 
, look so full of love, and yet so free from guile, 
I that it made wild witchery with his enthralled 
I heart. 

He folded the memory of his lost Mabel closer 
and closer to his soul, as he found the holy ground 
of his first afiections pressed by a stranger^s soft, 
' unsandalled foot ; gazed oftener upon her pen- 
cilled lineaments, slept nightly with her minia- 
ture clasped to his heart, and, each morning, he 
' felt that the old love had exorcised the new. 
But, each night found the excluded one timidly 
gliding over the threshold, only to be again sub- 
ject to the same expelling incantations. Each 
time the struggle grew fiercer, and, each time, 
the soul of Clyboume seemed more deeply tossed 
and torn. The strife would, at a late hour, seem 
ended. By a long, sad train of thought, ending 
in a supposed necessity, he would 1^ Blanche 
tenderly to the door of his heart, and, pressing 
her hand, gently bid her adieu ; and then he 
would fold his own unrivalled Mabel to his 
breast, shower kisses upon her spirit-brow, whis- 
per the old, low, endearing words, and sink to 
rest, forgetting in happy dreams that she had ev- 
er been absent from his nightly couch. But 
when morning came he would begin to grow rest- 
less, and soon find himself pulling at the bell 
handle of Mr. G's house. As he entered, th6 
form of Mabel would seem to lose its earthly 
guise and to become more angelic, and soon, seat- 
ed in the dear little boudoir, between his sister 
and the beautiful invalid, whose dark eyes were 
ever lifted to his with the unconscious trust of a 
spotless heart, and whose snowy hand seemed to 
mock him with its familiar beauty , he beheld, as 
in a glass, the graceful form (5f Blanche Hoffman 
enter the " Holiest of holies," in his soul, and 
bow itself upon that shrine where mortal brow, 
save one, had never leaned before. Stronger and 
more potent grew the charm, and when the wes- 
tern sun poured its departing glory into that lit- 
tle room, and shed its radiance upon the crimson 
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couch and clear cheek of the patient girl, and she 
lifted her eyes, to say •* good night," he could 
hardly forbear stretching forth his arms, and, 
gathering her to his desolate bosom, there to cher- 
ish her evermore. But a nameless dread held him 
back, and he would return to his room to live 
over the past again. But this conflict was leav- 
ing its traces upon face and form, and soon, it 
was almost as natural to believe him the invalid, . 
as Blanche. By his request Hlie had never re- 
vealed the fact of his having been once married, 
for he feared being rudely questioned by stran- 
gers, in regard to that sacred bereavement ; and 
no account of Blanche *s trial had ever reached 
his ears. A page in the history of each, remain- 
ed anread by the other, and this must have been 
the singular obstacle that kept their throbbing 
hearts so long asunder. Indeed it Is highly prob- 
able that Clyboume would never have struck the 
right chord, whose vibrations were to make the 
main joy or sorrow of his life, had not another 
hand ventured to try its delicate skill. And this 
friendly hand vras prompted by a devoted sister's 
love. While Altidore was living a life of exquis- 
ite suffering and exquisite bliss, alternately, and 
while Blanche's arm grew better, at the same 
time that her cheek grew pale, Edward and Tllic, 
left to the natural bent of two young and loving 
hearts, had found out the fact that they could be 
brought to beat in harmony ; and, as the repre- 
sentative of his father at home, her brother was 
soon to be called upon to sanction their union« 
One^ bright, beautiful morning, soon after 
Blanche had become fully convalescent, as Cly- 
boume was preparing to take her out to breathe 
the fresh air of the early day, he was surprised 
to see Edward enter his room unannounced, in 
80 agitated a state, as to make him oblivious of 
all proper ceremonies, or preliminaries. So 
troubled did he appear, that Clyboume, quick to 
offer relief, asked, abruptly, " Well, Denio, what 
is it?" and, observing that Hlie had fled the 
room on fleet foot, he repeated the question, 
while a new intelligence broke over his face, 
"What is it, boy?" Edward colored deeply, 
but he rose and lifting his head erect, said, in a 
manly voice, •* It is Hlie, sir, I cannot live with- 
out her." ** You need not, my fine fellow," re- 
plied Clyboume, in a tone equally fran^ and 
manly. ** Hlie," added he, stepping to the door 
of her room, ** come here." She came, blush- 
ing at the conscitftsness of what was to follow. 
Her brother took her hand, put it into Edward's, 
and, clasping them firmly in his, said, with so- 
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lemnity, " In the name of our father, I give her 
to you, De Nio. She has been tenderly cherished, 
You will not forget that?" 

** So may God forget me in the hour of need, 
if I do," said Edward, folding her slight form 
for a moment tenderly in his arms, and softly 
touching her trembling lips with his. Then 
giving her to her brother's arm, he graflpedj his 
hand a moment with an earnest <* God bless you, 
my brother," and was gone. Illie trembled so, 
that her brother felt constrained to soothe her 
with tender, almost womanly words ; and when 
she grew calm, he told her how glad he was to 
know she was to be sheltered and be loved by the 
manly heart of Edward De Nio. Looking tim- 
idly up, she was struck by his extreme paleness, 
and her heart smote her for feeling so happy, 
while he was so evidently miserable. This 
thought made her bold. Stealing her arm softly 
about his neck, she nestled her cheek in his bott- 
om, and whispered, "Alti,you know that though 
I am a little, simple thing, you have said often 
that I had a true woman's heart, eh?" She 
paused, and her brother responded, 

<* You have, darling, as you have just proved," 
and he tried to give her an arch smile. 

** Then de«ur, noble brother, let my heart beg 
of you to suffer woman's love again to smile upon 
your desolate way ; to permit a living form to 
be to you here what your angel Mabel is in heav- 
en, — a guiding star of hope. Nay, don't speak, 
you don't understand yourself ; but Blanche will 
show you the way to happiness." 

»* Your words are strange, Illie, I hardly com- 
prehend you." 

** ! Altidore, do I not know just how un- 
happy you are, and how you are dying for the 
love of a true and faithful heart, and yet dare 
not suffer yourself to enjoy or even solicit it ? 
Can I not see how the struggle is killing you, 
how, when you are here alone, you clasp Ma- 
bel's image to your breast, feeling that you can- 
not be deprived of her blessed memory, and then, 
when another* day sees you at Blanche *s side, 
how you long to fold her in your arms, and call 
her by the holy name of wife ? Dear brother, I 
can read it all ; there is no use in your attempt- 
ing to disguise it. You are dying for Blanche, 
and she is dying for you, and yet jou stand 
aloof; and all for the fear of wrong to your 
sainted Mabel. ! if you only knew, brother, 
what an angel she is, and how like your lost 
one ; and if you would only believe me when I 
tell you that the heart of her in heaven would be 
glad to see you again beloved and happy, you 



would not wait until that bright, yonng head is 
laid below the sod for you ; nor till your own 
noble heart is broken in the conflict. Go to 
Blanche, tell her of your early sorrow, tell hcrof 
your struggles, lay bare your heart as it is, weir- 
ing her beautiful image, and see if she does not 
bring the light to your soul." 

** I will," said he, rising, while a great joy 
broke over his face, '* I will, but oome, too, Il- 
lie, I can have nothing secret from you." 

The happy sister was soon equipped, and they 
sat again at their daily shrine, drinking in the 
accustomed nectar. Blanche had, for & week 
past, been so &r recovered as to take short rides 
in her uncle's easy carriage, driven tenderly by 
Edward, and sometimes Clyboume's fiiiry little 
turn out would stand at the door, long enoagh 
for the invalid to be muffled ; then with his strong 
arm thrown around her, he would liffher like a 
feather into the low rockaway, and seating him- 
self by her side, the slender young filly woaM 
speed away, obeying her master's voice and toudi 
on the rein, with the promptitude of a well train- 
ed child. Sometimes the invalid strolled out into 
the garden, in the warmth of mid-day, and sat 
in the little Gothic arbor, that was completdy 
shut in and shaded by vines, and furnished with 
softly cushioned seats, centre table, choice books, . 
birds and flowers. Here, Clybonme vrould often 
find the two young friends, now almost insepara- 
ble ; and here, on the day in question, he found 
Blanche reclining after a morning's ride with 
Edward, and pausing unseen at a little distance, 
he sadly contemplated her. He was struck by the 
change in her looks ; so great was the contrast 
between that pale, hollow cheek, the sunken 
temples, the colorless lips, and the picture of 
glowing health and beauty that first broke npon 
him some weeks before. Surely her injury had not 
thus worn upon her ; that had improved daily, 
and she had repeatedly declared herself exercised 
by little pain. Why then should she continue 
so pale and languid? why did they not hear 
again her joyous laugh? All these questions 
ran through his mind with an electrical velocity, 
and a great pang smote his heart, foUowed, it 
must be confessed, |j|y one throb of blissful hope, 
as he felt that he might be the cause of ail this 
change. Illie, with intuitive consciousness that 
he would ^now rather seek Blanche alone, had 
darted into grandma's room, and tossing off her 
bonnet, taken her wonted seat on a low stool at 
the old lady's feet, and turning her happy, spar- 
kling face upward, signified her readiness for ihe 
usual chat. Thus her brother found himself 
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done in his contemplation of the inTalid. He 
rustled the leaves with hia foot to announce biB 
^I^proaoh, and the next moment she rose grace- 
fnllj to meet him. A faint flush, unlike her 
former rosy blush, mounted to her cheek, and 
when it died away, he noticed how fearfully pale 
she was. He re-seated her, and flung himself on 
a little mossy seat at the other side, bending 
over and toying a moment with the flowers that 
peeped through the lattice- work. 

They had never been alone together before ex- 
cept when whirling along in the street; and 
Blanche glanced a little uneasily toward the di- 
rection in which her grandmother had, a half 
hour before, disappeared. A moment's silence 
ensned, then Cly bourne, turning suddenly round, 
said, in a quick voice, '< Blanche ! I did not 
expect, when I came here a few weeks ago, to be 
called upon to decide so momentous a question, 
as has this morning been proposed to me. Do 
joa know that Edward and lUie are betrothed 
lovers, and that even I have smiled upon their 
betrothal?" 

" I suspected as much, from Edward's exuber- 
ant spirits, this morning,*' replied she. '' ! 
I am so glad ; each is so worthy of the other ; 
they most, they will be happy." A longer si- 
lence ensued. Each seemed to be thinking of 
the subject just mentioned ; at last Clyboume, 
rising slowly, seated himself at the side of 
Blanche, and drawing from its case, a richly set 
miniatlre, handed it to her, saying in a low, 
trembling whisper, *< And I, too, was once hap- 
py ; see what light once shone upon my path." 
He fixed his eyes upon her flEice, momentarily 
growing more and more colorless, and with an 
effort went on, ** For one year 1 was the happy 
husband of the original of that picture ; and 
then my Mabel went down, in her beauty, into 
the narrow chamber of death, and for five years I 
have been a lonely widower. I believed my heart 
buried forever in the grave of my idol ; I did not 
believe, until of late, that the woman lived who 
could draw my heart from its sad devotion to my 
buried love ; but I was in error ; again is that 
heart warmed into full and glorious life, by the 
power of love and hope. Blanche, 1 have hesi- 
tated, determined never to speak, until I could 
say what I now declare in the most solemn earn- 
estness. You can be to me all that Mabel ever 
was. Will you? O my precious girl," added 
he, warmly, taking her hands in his, and press- 
ing them closely, " if you can accept a heart 
that has loved once, and can believe as firmly in 
its. entire devotion to yourself, I may still live to 



be happy. It has been a long and fearful strug- 
gle, 1 confess it. I could not give up Mabel, I 
could not give up Blanche. One moment I was 
clasping my lost one in all her young beauty to 
my heart, the next I was holding another bright, 
young head on my bosom. I felt that to keep 
the one, I must lose the other, and my heart 
could not choosb. I was blind to the spiritual 
significance of the tempest in my bosom, until 
lllie, — God bless her woman-heart, — bade me 
come to you. 1 have eome, Blanche. I have been 
a wedded husband, but I feel my heart large 
enough for a second love. Shall I once more feel 
the holy joy of calling a loved one wife ?" 

Pale and silent, she had listened to his burning 
words, as he poured into her ear the story of a 
first and second love. Her heart gave one wild 
bound of rapture, then all was still. A shadow 
of evil loomed up before her mind's eye, and 
much as she wished to give him the desired as- 
surance, deep as was her own joy, at finding her- 
self beloved of that manly heart, she dared not 
make the holy compact, until he should know at 
what a fearful cost she had become the true and 
noble woman that she was. Overccnne'by these 
thoughts, she could not speak, but leaned against 
the arbor's side, looking fixedly at him as he 
came nearer to her, nor did the charm pass away 
until he bent over her, gently gathered her slight 
form up into his arms, closer and closer, until 
she felt the strong throbbings of his heart, and 
his breath fanning her cheek. Then, a fear gave 
her strength, and she Surst from his embrace, 
and pushing back his hands, that were stretched 
out to support her, cried in bitter anguish, **No, 
no ! it cannot be." Then seeing the pallor of 
his face as he staggered to the seat whence he 
had risen, she sprang to him again, and forget- 
ting the thoughts that pressed upon her a mo- 
ment before, forgetting all her maiden reserve 
and timidity, she wound her slender arms around 
him, bowed her head until her raven curls kissed 
his pale cheek, and seeking his hands, she press- 
ed them in hers, gasping out, ** I do love you, 
yes, more than life ; next to Qody and heaven ; 
but, / too have had trials of the heart, you may 
not be willing when you have learned " 

She would have continued, but he had heard 
all he cared to hear ; the light and color came 
back to eye and cheek, and with a deep drawn 
sigh of great relief and bliss, he took her now 
unresisting form again in his arms, held her 
close to his heart, put back the hair from her 
high, pale forehead, and pressed his lips tender- 
ly to hers. Then Blanche raised her eloquent eyes 
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to his, and said, solemnly, ** Mr. Clybourne, I 
have not kept purposely concealed from you what 
I am about to relate. It may, perhaps, be a 
bond of yet closer sympatliy, when you know 
that I, too, have loved, before this day. But, 
unlike you, I loved unworthily, so I had only to 
mourn the loss of an ideal. I will tell it to you 
in the presence of my dear grandmother, by and 
by, and you will tell me all about this precious 
friend ; and she gently disengaged the locket 
from the riband. After gazing at it earnestly for 
a moment, she pressed her lips to it fervently, 
and returned it to her lover, murmuring **Sweet 
being, thou shalt be my guardian angel." At 
this moment, the venerable grandparent came 
slowly toward them, led along by lllie's encir- 
cling arm ; and if the happy lovers did not be- 
tray their new-found joy, it was because no no- 
tice was taken of them by the old lady and her 
companion. One anxious glance Illie cast upon 
her brother, then her^heart slowly sank away 
into a sweet and holy rest, as if she felt that the 
greatest bliss on earth had come. The lovers 
used no mystery or secrecy in the matter ; all 
was freely and quickly told, and then, as there 
was a nice half hour before the dinner bell, the 
story of Blanche *s early sorrow was told by the 
old lady, in her artless, entertaining way. The 
narrative called forth, of course, the deepest in- 
dignation and sympathy of Clybourne, and when 
it was concluded, and the old lady had painted 
the high, unswerving faith with which Blanche 
had met this bitter chastening of a young, ardent 
heart, growing better under it continually, Cly- 
bourne turned upon her a look almost as rever- 
ential as that with which a true Catholic con- 
templates his adorable Virgin Mother, — a look 
that gave to his dark, expressive eyes, a light 
almost heavenly. 

»• Come," said the old lady, " all is told, let 
us go in and join our friends, and allow them 
also the enjoyment of our new happiness. ' ' Cly- 
bourne sprang to his feet with the elastic rebound 
of a spirit long borne down under the pressure 
of a weight of unwelcome thought, and offering 
one arm to the old lady, he passed the other gen- 
tly around Blanche, pressed her tenderly to his 
side, and nodding Illie to trip along in front, he 
slowly led the two home. It was soon made 
known to the rest of the family, among whom 
Edward was not least happy that Blanche had, 
at last, trusted again in human love ; and this 
time there was no tampering with the will, no 
intriguing with lawyers, no giving a reluctant 
consent, while all hearts remained distrustful. 



The next step was to despatch to the '* Old Vir- 
ginian Home," the intelligent^ of the additions 
about to be made to the family, and as it is so 
well understood by the veriest tyros in love mat- 
ters, that a successful courtship usually ends in a 
happy marriage, wo will not follow up Blanche's 
reflections, to see what were her feelings whon 
expecting Clybourne on her wedding day. Suffice 
it he wa^ there at the moment, and those friends 
who witnessed her first sorrow, were also present 
to bear testimony to the infinite superiority of 
her second and ** better choice." 

Edward and Illie were united at the same 
time, and all immediately set out for the borne 
in the Old Dominion. 

There yet remains one passage in the life of 
Henry Bartiett, to be read ; and thf^t brief pas- 
sage is all that is left to us of his career, subse- 
quent to the consummation of his dastardly re- 
venge. While Blanche 8 bridal party were fltop- 
ping at the Irving House in New York on their 
way to Clybourne's paternal home, they chanced 
to occupy a- place, one evening, in one of the 
large parlors contiguous to a strange couple, 
who appeared io be striving to acljust some con- 
nubial difference. 

The gentleman seemed to be a merchant, who 
had visited the city for mercantile purposes, ac- 
companied by his wife, and was now eam^tly 
endeavoring to persuade her to re)ium home, 
while she as strenuously declared that to Sarato- 
ga she started to go, and to that place she ufoidd 
go, in spite of him and of his contemptible par- 
simony. Criminations and recriminations fol- 
lowed, in a low tone, but gradually growing 
louder, until the man could bear her cruel taunts 
no longer, and sternly ordered her to accompany 
him home. Instead of complying, she put her 
face close to his, and in a tone like the hissing 
of a serpent, said, '^ If you wont go with me, 
I know who will. If Henry Bartiett is too poor, 
some one else is not ; so you see I am not tied 
to you, sir." And she snapped hei^fingers in 
his face. 

** Sarah Cleveland," said he, between his 
clenched teeth, ** devil in angePs form, you 
have gone a step too far. I shall follow you Ao 
more." And he darted from the room, leaving 
the guilty woman to her own reflections. These 
were soon cut short by the entrance of a strange 
gentleman, with whom she departed. Blanche 
stood like one transfixed. She had known him 
from tlie first ; it needed not his voice and name 
to betray him. Laying her hand on the arm of 
Clybourne, who had heard the conversation also, 
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she said calmly and sorrowfully, *« Altidore, 
that wafl Henry Bartlett, once my affianced hoa- 
band. ! what abandant reaeon have I to bleas 
God for saving me from a dreadful fate, and re- 
serving me for this hour of true and unclouded 

. Her husband saw the look of sorrow with which 
she contemplated the unhappy man, who had 
been the author of untold misery to her, but he 
saw also the glance of noble pride, of sacred 
trust and joy, which beamed upon him from 
those dark, speaking eyes, and he felt, at that 
hour, that the *< Fortune Seeker's Revenge" 
could not be half so dear, so satisfying to its 
perpetrator, as was to him the blessed results of 
" Blanche floffinan's Better Choice." 



^WLENCE ! OJILT THROUGH THY PORTALS." 

BT MART 0. ORANNISS. 

SiLEirCB ! only through thy portals. 
Where the heaven-rays softly lie, 
Cometh uoEto earth-bound mentals 
Thought and aspiration high. 

Thought that from above descended. 
Enters every waiting breast. 
There, with holy eflFort blended. 
To abide an angel guest 

Thought that stirs to great endeavor, 
Ardent h^pe, and patient toil ; 
Strengthens sin-thraUM souls to sever 
Every tempter's evil coiL 

Thought that leads to noble daring. 
Scatters far all base born fears'; 
Oives sweet pity, kindly sharing 
Others burthens, woes and tears. 

Thought that crushes weak repining, 
Stilleth mur|puring discontent, 
Trust imparts — our will resigning 
Unto His, by whom are sent 

Life's groat lessons — joy and sorrow. 
Learning which, this truth we gain — 
" Wise improve io-dayy the morrow 
Leave to God, from whence toe came.** 

Silence ! where Thy temple holy 
Rears its solemn arches high, 
There, life's din oft fleeing, lowly. 
May my soul instructed lie ! 
Maple Cottage, Hartford, Conn, 

VOL. XXVII. 38 



OID FIGURES IN NEW COSTUME. 

BT BEY. S. W. REYNOLDS. 

In the record of our Savior's life and teachings, 
few things sooner arrest the attention of an ob- 
server of human nature than the story of the 
Pharisee and Publican, who went up into the 
temple to pray. ** The Pharisee stood and pray- 
ed thus with himself : ' God, I thank thee that 
I am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast twice 
in the week — I give tithes of all that I possess.' 
And the Publican, standing afar ofl*, would not 
lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but 
smote upon his breast, saying, * God be merciful 
to me a sinner.' " 

This parable was spoken, we are informed, for 
the benefit of certain persons ** who trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous, and despis- 
ed others." The two characters here introduced 
represented the extremes of social life among the 
Jews. The Pharisees were the religious aris- 
tocracy — their very name being derived from a 
Hebrew word, that signifies to set apart, or sepa- 
rate. They separated themselves from the com* 
mon people, or avoided the contact of those they 
called sinners, with a fastidious solicitude which 
we can scarcely exaggerate. Tbey paraded their 
religion — as a peddler might his wares, or a vain 
woman her favorite dress — making prayers in 
conspicuous places, fasting twice in the week, 
and performing a vast number of imposing cere- 
monies. Their devout afiectations, like new sign 
boards, flashed conspicuously along the streets 
— advertising where religion might be found in 
the most approved style. Yet, beyond those 
forms, their religion rarely penetrated. It was a 
pomp for the world to admire ; not a perpetual 
holiness, for the Almighty to justify. In spirit 
and practice, the Pharisees were among the most 
irreligious of men. They were proud, supercili- 
ous, austere, unforgiving, — fond of reminding 
the Lord of thejr own merits, while they poured 
contempt and hatred upon others. Among their 
doctrines, they taught eternal punishment for the 
wicked ; and as they esteemed all wicked who 
did not belong to their class, they had a creed 
that justified their exclusive behavior. One 
leading cause of their hatred toward Christ, was 
the familiar freedom with which he mingled with 
the commoti people, and the pungent frankness 
with which he exposed their hypocrisy. In a 
word, the Pharisee in the parable is the true im- 
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age and representation of his class ; and when 
his likenees was drawn , those hai^hty formalists 
must have confessed the graphic fidelity of the 
picture. 

The Publicans occupied the opposite stream, 
and were accounted the most notorious sinners. 
They were the Roman tax-gatherers by profes- 
sion, and most of them were Gentiles. Both 
their occupation and their lineage rendered them 
obnoxious to the Jews* They had inspired the 
fear and hatred of the whole nation. Many had 
merited the odium in which they were held, by 
aggression and extortion, fiut, with all their 
faults, and under ail the ignominy of their o£5ce, 
the Publicans stand in a better light than the 
Pharisees, in all the scenic exhibitions of the 
Gospel narration ; as this man in the parable, 
with his brief ejaculation of penitence, is placed 
in reproachful contrast with his haughty supe- 
rior, who dares to approach the Lord with a 
proud and censorious spirit. 

If we compare the moral attitudes of these two 
men, as they stand at their devotions, we shall 
find that the Publican is really very far above 
his supercilious contemner. While the Pharisee 
is thinking of his own goodness, and complacent- 
ly thanking God that it is so divinely faultless* 
the Publican, in deep humility of spirit, implores 
the pardon of his sins. One relies upon his own 
righteousness, and gives a side glance of con- 
tempt at his neighbor, whom he dares to dispar- 
age before the throne of the common Maker ; the 
other relies solely upon the mercy of God, and, 
with no thought but the conviction of his own 
frailty, beats his breast in contrition. In view 
of these different positions of mind, we make two 
discoveries concerning these men. We discover, 
first, that the Pharisee's righteousness is not so 
sound as we had hoped to have found it ; and, 
secondly, that the Publican's sinfulness is not of 
so malignant a nature as we had been allowed to 
suppose. We find that public opinion had* mis- 
led us, in our estimate of both. The Pharisee 
has so portentiously elaborated his piety as to 
have imposed upon the credulity of mankind ; 
but, since we observe his moral symptoms, we find 
that his spiritual condition is by no means envia- 
ble. His heart envelopes many of the worst 
gualities in the catalogue of depravity and mean- 
ness, — pride, contempt, bigotry, and a brazen 
effrontery of self-conceit that might almost exas- 
perate the patience of heaven. While the Phar- 
isee's character darkens, on a closer scrutiny of 
its qualities, that of the Publican brightens with 
a redeeming feature. He has the honesty and 



humility to confess what he really is. He offers ^ 
no excuse, and seeks the shelter of no subterfnf^. 
Least of all does he try to divert attention from 
his misdeeds, by mentioning the good be may 
have done. He does not complain of the Phari- 
see's contempt, or plead the odium in which be 
is held, in palliation of his conduct. He appears 
before the Lord in naked simplicity of heart, 
and evinces a sincere and profound penitence. 

We will now leave the Pharisee and the Pub- 
lican ; and, looking over from Judea into Chris- 
tendom, observe two characters in our modem 
life that seem to occupy their places. The big- 
oted Formalist stands in fear of the Pharisee, and 
the Man of the World fills the social niche vaca- 
ted by the Publican. These characters are not 
so widely severed in the intercourse of daily life 
as^ were their prototypes, owing to the different 
structure of modem society ; but they represent 
extremes of habit and feeling similar to those we 
have just considered. 

The Formalist adopts the creed that is most 
current in the community, just as he wears a 
coat made in the most approved fashion. He 
questions the propriety of neither. What usage 
sanctions, he adopts and defends ; and will fight 
for a custom as zealously as better men for a 
principle. His religion is comprised in certain 
ceremonies which tradition has prescribed and 
hallowed. These things being more scrupulons- 
ly attended to, assume greater importance than 
the- practical duties of benevolence. The observ- 
ance of rites becomes, to him, the essential part 
of religion ; and he judges every man's fitness for 
the kingdom of heaven by his own arbitrary and 
superficial standard. His great anxiety is to 
learn what a man prnfesscsl — how frequently he 
prays, or according to what liturgy, — whether 
he keeps the annual fast, has a salutary fear of 
the devil, and is willing to be damned for the 
glory of God. If he can be jtesured on these 
points, he admits you to his felbwship, and dis- 
misses all doubts respecting your spiritual sound- 
ness ; though there may lurk behind the most 
plausible professions, a dark, formidable mob of 
mean motives and ooane sentiments. The piety 
he reveres is traditional and ceremonial ; in con- 
formity to this standard he finds the proof of ho- 
liness ; and beyond it his criticism does not 
stand. 

As a matter of coarse, he is haughty and in- 
tolerant Jboward those who are not of his sect, 
and who do not stretch their individuality over 
his model. He assumes a vast superiority of 
position and character by reason of the strictness 
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of his forms, and the glossy propriety of his hab- 
its. He is persuaded that heaven must hold in 
reserve some precious recompense for him, in 
view of the rigid fidelity of his observances, hM 
devotion to irksome duties, and his abstinence 
from pleasant sins. There is some evidence that 
he secretly envies the worldly and the v^icked the 
pleasures they secure ; but consoles himself with 
the thought of his superior respectability, and 
the splendor of his future prospects as contrasted 
with theirs. Within the citadel of his church, 
flanked by iron formulas and defended by eccle- 
siastical thunder, the Formalist sits like a grim 
feudal baron — scanning the world and marking 
its depravity — tracing out subtle heresies in the 
lives* of the noblest men — and congratulating"" 
the sovereign Prince, who represents the merci- 
less Majesty of heaven, on having so faithful a 
retainer. 

In striking contrast with this character, ap- 
pears the Man of the World. His error may be 
as great as that of the Formalist, but it takes a 
less oflfensive manifestation. He makes no pro' 
fessions whatever ; and sometimes pleads in ex- 
tenuation of some fault, that he never pretended 
to be a Christian. He is carelessly indifferent to 
forms, and amiably tolerant towards all kinds of 
opinions. He pays the church a certain respect, 
but violates its commands without much Com- 
punction ; has an infidel creed to cover his vices, 
and a vague, gospel assurance to comfort his 
better hours : and so shuffles through the world, 
with a willingness to do good, and an intermit- 
tent propensity to evil — living a life full of con- 
tradictions : not malignantly wicked, but weak ; 
aimless of purpose, and fruitless of effort. 

It is interesting to notice by what' opposite 
pleas these men attempt to justify themselves. 
The Formalist deems himself entitl^ to peculiar 
consideration on account of his scrupulous fideli- 
ty to the ceremonials of religion, flattering him- 
self that his fulfillment of these will more than 
atone for his neglect of the charities and graces 
of the Christian life, leaving a large balance in 
his favor. The tendency of his mind is to over- 
rate that part of religion with which he is chief- 
ly occupied, and to undervalue that with which 
he does not concern himself. In the delusion 
that he is faithfnl in the more essential things, 
he does not trouble himself about the others ; 
but abandons the guilty, neglects the poor, op- 
presses the weak, and denounces the wayward, 
with a grim austerity that is never mellowed by 
pity. 

The man of the world justifies himself for neg- 



lecting what the Formalist deems all-essential, by 
performing some of the duties ^hich the latter 
neglects. True, he does not pray as punctually 
as he winds up his watch, but he has a fellow- 
feeling for his race. He does not fast and pay 
tithes of all that he possesses, but ha often helps 
the poor,»or comes to the rescue of the miserable, 
after the Formalist had ** passed by on the other 
side." He has not a religous phraseology, and 
is not altogether confirmed in his convictions ; 
but neither does he boast himself a child of God, 
or affect to monopolize the grace of heaven. He 
is careless about keeping the proprieties, and in- 
different about his example ; his tongue may 
sometimes vibrate to an oath, and his feet stray 
into forbidden pleasures; but he is not proud, 
unsocial, or unforgiving, — ** his heart is in the 
right place," — and he will aid his neighbor in 
a crisis, and hear ** the preacher he objects to 
least," with an amiability that is charming. 

Sometimes one can indicate the true course of 
life by portraying those that are vrrong ; and, if 
I mistake not, this delineation of the Formalist 
and Man of the World will have suggested to us 
what constitutes the true Christian Man. He is 
one who does not undervalue the venerable cer- 
emonials and sacred offices, by which Religion 
embodies its presence and proclaims its authori- 
ty ; but he does not suffer them to petrify upon 
him, and shut him from the living world. His 
church is not a gigantic clam-shell, into which 
he retires for savage criticism or selfish ecstacies ; 
but an open firmament, spreading its vision of 
glory over the earth, -^ imparting those influen- 
ces that renovate humanity, and inscribed with 
radiant promises that lift us from the dust. He 
is not occupied solely with the machinery of his 
faith — with the upholstery of the kingdom of 
heaven, — for this is so wisely arranged that it 
almost takes care of itself, leaving him time to 
mingle with his fellow men, to make acquaint- 
ance with their condition, and to advance their 
welfare. 

The purest and grandest life that man has ev- 
er lived — the life of our Savior and Master — 
vras at once formal and familiar, ideal and prac- 
tical. Christ fulfilled the ceremonial of Moses 
as strictly as the Pharisees, and yet was not too 
fastidious to eat with publicans and sinnerg. He 
taught principles and exemplified a life grandly 
superior to what our frailty has reached ; and 
yet no existence was ever more severely practi- 
cal. Qe mingled with men in every station, and 
his influence passed on into every artery of the 
world's life. There was a dignity in him that 
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awed the roughest and the boldest, when they 
came face to face with its piercing majesty ; but 
there was no haughtiness nor austerity in his de- 
meanor, but a gentleness that drew the timid to 
his side, and a mercy that melted the guilty at 
his feet. ^ 

how much we need the power of Jiis exam- 
ple, to create a church worthy of his name ! The 
Formalist, with his wide heritage in Christen- 
dom, is only a transplanted Pharisee, whose spir- 
it is an offence to the world, and whose creed is 
a libel upon God. The Man of the World is a 
semi-iniidel, almost as. alien from a living faith, 
as the Publican from the fellowship of the Jew. 
Between these classes, the true church of human- 
ity must be raised, comprising those who malce a 
practical reality of religion, and infuse it, as an 
aulhoriialive principle, into all the concerns of 
life. The world might dispense with this bar- 
ren ceremonial religion, that glitters at all the 
fairs and street-comers — which is always put- 
ting up the bars of bigotry, and fencing off the 
pastures of divine bounty with churlish monop- 
olies, — which whines over the depravity of the 
race from aristocratic pulpits and patent-safety 
pews, and cannot allow a brand to be taken from 
the burning except with longs made at their the- 
ological forge. But we want a Religion to take 
its place as vital and diffusive — as invigorating 
and universal — as the atmosphere ; -^ a religion 
for 'our homes and shops, for the caucus and the 
senate ; to traverse thb roads, to sail on the seas ; 
to dwell with men by night and day, as a law- 
giver, advocate, and judge — consecrating their 
opportunities, ennobling their acts, and ratify- 
ing their aspirations. 

Here and there we find a fellow-being who 
seems to have caught the true idea of life, and 
whose Reuoion is the spontaneous exftfession of 
a devout, loving, and beautiful soul. Such be- 
ings there are in all the ranks of humanity, dwell- 
ing with humility upon.the highest social plane, 
or imparting grace and dignity to the most bar- 
ren and desolate lot. Such beings, by their gen- 
ial sympathies, high principles, and tranquil 
faith, put the suictimonious Formalist to shame ; 
while they constrain the Man of the World tp 
confess, that he is walking yet in ihe outer court 
of God's universe, where its subtler glories can- 
not be seen, or the music of its celestial orches- 
tra enrapture and inspire. 
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vir. 

THE BRIDE OF THE HEAKT. 

And thus they met — thus found eacli other 
— those two, who seven long, weary years before 
had parted in such agony. On the distant 
shores of the Atlantic they had bade each other 
what they felt then must be a final farewell. 
On a wild prairie of Iowa, they had again clasp- 
ed himds; again spoken their holy betrothal 
vows ; met, to part no more. 

Wildly throbbed the winter storm outside the 
cabin, but they knew it not. A deep, sweet 
peace had fallen on their hearts, and they heard 
only those low, musical pulses which the spirit 
beats when two that have been twain are one. 

" Bride of my heart," he would whisper and 
fold Margaret reverently to his bosom, and then 
he would breathe into her ear words precious as 
pearls, sunny memories, blissful realities and 
bright, beautiful promises. And ^e, the pa- 
tient and long suffering one, with meek, earn- 
est, upward glances, would thank Heaven, that 
the grey and dreary days of life were over, that 
the silent, speechless grief of years waa spent, 
that the clouds were lifted and a golden Tista 
opened. 

It was in the May of her life and in the May 
of the year when Margaret Belden first met Ed- 
ward Somers. A crisis in commercial affairs liad 
called her father to Europe, and for the* three-fold 
purpose "of relieving Margaret from the heavy 
pares which would devolve upon her as house- 
keeper of their stately city home, in his months 
of absence, to bring back if possible a tint of rose 
to the pale cheeks of his invalid wife and to re- 
cruit little Harrie, who wbs weak and puny from 
a winter's illness, he purchased a pretty little 
Grecian cottage in a retired but loveljb locality 
and established his family there. 

The Cottage on the Cliff, as Margaret named 
their little new home, was beautifully situated, 
a dim, old forest stretching for miles beyond it, 
garden-like meadows on the east and west, while 
before it was spread out a small, silvery lake, 
gemmed with little emerald islands. They re- 
moved there early in April, before the annual mir- 
acle of the year .had been wrought upon grove 
and field, while the trees were yet naked and the 
ground bare and brown, but by the time they 
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bad become settled and began to feel at home, 
the aspect of things outdoors had wondrously 
changed ; the soft green grass had sprung up as 
if bj magic ; the buds on the trees had bur^ 
and young, tender leaflets were unfolding to tj^ 
light ; the sunshine streaked the surface of the 
lake with broad, golden bands, while the songs of 
myriad spring birds made the air vocal with mel- 
ody. Margaret and Uarrie enjoyed intensely 
this waking up of nature and were never weary 
of roaming through the woodland or across the 
meadows or on the banks of the beautiful lake. 
In the morning, as soon as the faint red tinged 
the tree-tops and at evening when the bushes 
were wet with night-dew the two might be seen 
abroad, now watching the crimson glory that 
beamed in the eastern sky and then the long 
purple shadows that deepened and darkened in 
the we^t. And the sister would even then wish 
to linger and while her mother and little brother 
slumbered, go out to the edge of the cliff beneath 
which an hundred feet or more lay the still blue 
waters and watch the moon come up higher and 
higher and mark the strange and startling beau- 
ty which her pale rays shimmered into the rip- 
pling waves. 

One sunny afternoon in the latter part of May, 
Margaret lay dreaming on the piazza. She had 
made a bed out of her blanket shawl and the 
sofa cushions, and after watching for awhile the 
play of the sunbeams as they flushed the pretty 
vines that draped the pillars, she closed her eyes 
and dropped into a light slumber. She had not 
meant to sleep, for she had brought out a new 
volume of poems, and had promieed herself a rare 
treat in their perusal ; but her weariness, for she 
had been out all the forenoon with llarrie, gath- 
ering flowers, had overcome her, and with only 
the first thrilling lines upon her lips, she had 
lost herself. 

She would have made a beauteous painting at 
that time, lying there in her fair, girlish beauty, 
her white wrapper falling in statuesque folds 
about her exquisitely moulded figure, one deli- 
cate hand holding the gilt edged volume, the 
other tangled in the curls that rippled to her 
waist, the sunbeams gleaming through the leaves 
upon the rich, heavy waves of her hair, and 
giving it such a rare, mellow tint, a rosy flush 
upon her satin cheek and a quiet smile softening 
about her lips. 

She was a beauteous picture, and so thought 
Edvrard Somen, as with his dripping burden in 
his arms )ie stood beside her. Had there been 
tune, he would have spent it in quiet admira* 



tion ; but a human life hung upon his motions, 
and barely halting long enough to catch his 
breath, he said in those clear, rich tones which 
once heard, could never be forgotten, 

** Lady — lady — wake up." 

Margaret started at once, her first sensation 
being of terror at the sight of a stranger, her 
next,maidenly confusion at being surprised asleep, 
but both vanished in a moment, and recovering 
her self-possesion, and perceiving the intruder's 
garments were saturated with water, she said 
hurriedly, but very kindly, ** You need assist- 
ance ; let me aid you." And throwing open 
the front door, motioned him to enter. 

<* I am in need of help, lady ; not for myself, 
though, but for this little fellow whom I have 
just taken from the lake." 

** Little fellow — lake," gasped Margaret, her 
lips and cheeks turning pale. '^ 0, if it should 
be — but no, I left him fast asleep. Yet," a 
choking sensation in her throat strangled farther 
utterance, and she wildly seized hold of the heavy 
overodat, that shrouded the child's form, she 
tore apart the warming folds, and gazed with 
half blinded eyes upon the still, white face. 

** My poor, sick mother, my absent father — 
how can they bear it." And she wrung her 
hands, for it was Harrie himself, the little seven 
year old brother, whom she had thought safe 
and sound in the crib beside his mother. 

<^ Do not be so frightened," said the gentle- 
man in a gentle, soothing tone. ^* I think he 
will soon recover. He was scarcely in the water 
ere I had him out^ for I had been watching him 
for some tilne, and fearing he would lose his 
balance, had approached very close to warn him 
of his danger. I was about to speak, when his 
foot slipped off the narrow edge of rock, lie 
only sunk once before I had him on land again. 
It is the chill and fright that has thrown him 
into this apparently dying condition." 

By thi# time they had reached the kitchen, 
and pausing in his story, Mr. Somers caught the 
ironing blanket from the table, and tearing off 
Harriets wet clothes, folded it about him and 
laid him upon the vrarm hearth-stone, before the 
blazing wood-fire. 

" Have you a man or boy about?" he asked. 

Margaret, now quite herself, called the gar- 
dener. Giving him a slip of paper, upon which 
he had pencilled a few lines, Mr. Somers bade 
him hurry to the village and give that to Dr. 
Steams. "If you have a horse, ride for your life 
— if not, runevery step." 

*' And now, — but first, what shall I call 
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you?" His tone was 80 respectful, so kind, so 
brotherly, that she involuntarily waived cere- 
monies and answered, <* Margaret — I am his 
sister." 

" And now, Margaret, every moment is pre- 
cious. We must do what we can. Bring wine, 
and have some water heated and bring fresh 
blankets, soft, warm ones." 

She did so, and the three, for the maid, who 
had nearly swooned at the sight of *' her darling 
little master, brought in so corpse-like," had re- 
covered herself — the three busied themselves 
untiringly about the little quiet form, moisten- 
ing his lips with restoratives, bathing his body 
in warm water and chafing his limbs with flan- 
nel. 

Heaven blessed their earnest efforts. Just as 
Margaret was about turning from him in despair, 
she felt a slight flutter in the slender wrist, and 
noticed a delicate quivering of the lips. In an- 
other moment they parted, and the glass which 
the maid held to them, was clouded. Then the 
breast heaved faintly, the limbs contracted, the 
eyelids twitched, and ere long he was breathing 
regularly. 

Margaret had not apprized her mother of the 
accident. She was asleep when it occurred, and 
knowing that her slumber usually lasted till tea- 
time, she had felt in hopes she would escape the 
knowledge of it, until Harrie was quite out of 
danger, for she dreaded the shock it would cer- 
tainly give the delicate mother, did she learn* it 
ere he was safe, for she had already laid foar 
beautiful boys under the sod, and clung to this, 
her youngest bom, with almost passionate devo- 
tion. 

But Mrs. Belden was, for some reason, restless 
on this particular afternoon, and after three or 
four brief, light naps, lifted her head from her 
pillow, and called to her little son whom she 
thought close beside her. 

No answer came from the crib. '* He must 
sleep very soundly," she said as she rose to go 
herself for the glass of water she craved, ** but 
no wonder, he and Margaret had such a long 
walk this morning. Little dear," and she lifted 
the netting from his bed, and was about to lay 
her hand caressingly on his brow, when she dis- 
covered it empty. 

An ill-defined presentiment of evil chilled hur 
heart, and forgetting her sickness, she ran hur- 
riedly down stairs, crying wildly, ** Harrie, my 
boy, my boy." 

<< He is here, mother," Margaret said gently, 
opening the kitchen door. *' Don't be frighten- 



ed, he is doing very well, and the doctor b irn 
near. Sit down here by him." And she plttri 
the trembling form on a pillow beside tbe heiztk 
M See, he knows you, mother," and evwi at ibe 
spoke, a smile of recognition fluahed hit pik 
lips and dimpled hi^ yet colorkes cheeks. 

*< But he has been in Bome dreadful danger,*" 
moaned rather than spoke tbe quivering iaTtlid, 
and as she pressed a kiss upon his Imk)w, ha 
tears flooded his face. 

" But he vras saved from it, mother, and " 

but the entrance of the Dr. interrupted her ht- 
ther remark, and glad to divert the anxious wo- 
man from her terror, she busied herself in taking 
the old man's hat and cane. 

The note which Mr. Somers had de^patdied 
had stated the case clearly, and 00, after amj^ 
questioning them as to what they had done, be 
turned at once to the child, and aft^r giving it & 
careful examination, looked ^ronnd and said in 
his abrupt way, 

" He is doing well. A soothing powder ev^ 
hour till bed-time, and an anodyne then, is til 
he needs.,' 

" You think him entirely out of danger, thei, 
Dr.," said Mr. Somers, earnestly. 

" Entirely — yes, that is unless he hops out i£ 
his crib to-morrow again, and goes a-fidiing. 
Out of danger, yes." And then observing for 
the first time that the clothes of his questioner 
hung Ikbout him limp and damp, he continued 
bluntly, ** a thousand times more likely to live 
than you. Are you cra^, man ! StuidiDgbeR 
all this time in those wet clothes, and you only 
just out of a six weeks' fever. Will you believe 
it, folks, this fellow here has only rode out three 
times before to-day, and yet goes a-fisfaing in coM 
lakes after little rascals and then is too modest 
to ask for dry clothes. I've got you on my hands 
again for awhile, I know; Here, sir ; 1 know 
where Mrs. Belden 's guest chamber is, fori haie 
sl^pt in it, and I shall take the liberty of pat- 
ting you there at once. Hurry with your coals, 
Biddy, and give us a rousing fire there." 

Margaret, on the first hint frt)m the Dr., bad 
whispered to the ipaid to kindle a fire in toe 
spare room, and now apologized very earoeBtlj 
for what she called her selfish though tlessnesB. 

** Do not worry," said the stranger, kindly. 
** Neither you nor I have had time to think of 
any thing but this little boy, and as for me," 
but even as he strove to speak cheerfiilly, a chill 
swept over his limbs, and he trembled, and woold 
have sunk to the floor, but that the Dr. can^^ 
him. 
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" Here, John, take hold of him. We ma«t 
hftTe him under blankets in a trice, or he'll be 
ready fb^ box instead of a bed." And with 
the aaristance of the gardener, he half-led, half% 
carried him to the spare chamber. In vain did 
Mr. Somers remonstrate and beg to have a car- 
riage called and be conveyed to his hotel. The 
Dr. was inexorable. ** He knew his duty too 
well," he said, and as for any scruples the ladies 
might^make against having a stranger thus lodg- 
ed there, he would satisfy them as to their 
guest's lineage, respectability, personal charac- 
ter, &e. *' So just lie quiet and swallow this 
pill, and I'll trot home and send oyer your trunk 
and some medicine for the night. And mind, if 
you stir from this bed, before I see you again, 
you may go to the old One the next time you're 
Bkk, for all of me. I wont doctor you." 

He might have spared his threats, the good 
old man, for ere midnight (.fiis patient was in a 
burning fever, and three weeks elapsed from the 
day he entered that room ere he left it again, 
and three more ere be returned to his lodgings in 
the village. 

Nothing ripens acquaintance into a tender 
regard so rapidly as communion in the sick cham- 
ber, . Edward Somers and Margaret Belden had 
been mutually interested in each other at first 
sight and during those long days and yet longer 
night« of illness, when she vras the thoughtful, 
patient, untiring niyw, and he, the worn and 
weary, yet uncomplaining su&rer, that inter- 
est growing first into a quiet, holy friendship, 
lengthened and deepened and broadened until it 
merged itaelf into a pure and perfect love, — 
such love as is known only when the soul itself is 
wedded to a kindred one. 

But neither of them realized this, until Ed- 
ward's departure. Then, as Margaret wandered 
through the empty spare chamber, up and down 
the quiet parlor, out on to the piazza and into the 
garden, it seemed to her a sunbeam had vanished 
from her home, and she felt as though life was 
henceforth a cold and dreary pathway to the 
tomb. And Edward, as he sat in his lonely room 
at the Hotel and thought of the fair girl who had 
so long and kindly ministered to him, felt that 
the Iwightness and beauty of life Vere both left 
behind him, and then with a pang of agony at 
his heart and the shadows of anguish on his 
brow, he whispered slowly and sadly 

** It might have been." 

Mrs. Belden had shared the duties of the sick 



room as far as possible with Margaret, her anxie- 
ty to contribute to the welfare of her boy's sa- 
vior, stimulating her to exertions she had not 
made for years. And when he left them, sh'e 
enjoined upon him to become a frequent visiter at 
the cottage. **Remember," said she, kindly, 
•* don't let a day pass without our seeing you. 
If you do, I shall fear you are ill again. And if 
you do feel likei)e?bg sick again, have yourself 
brought here at once. Remember you saved my 
boy's life, and it is my duty as well as pleasure 
to try and save your's." 

The mother's earnest and cordial invitation 
was a good pretext to see the daughter, and nev- 
er a day of that beautiful summer time or that 
mellow autumn passed without finding Edward 
and Margaret together. Their forenoons were 
devoted to Mrs. Belden ; driving her about the 
grounds when she felt able to ride, and when she 
did not, in reading, singing, playing upon the 
flute, piano or guitar, or else in those brilliant 
conversational powers with which each was so 
gifted. But the afternoons were wholly their 
own, and like waifs from Eden seemed those 
hours to the youthful pair as they now took long 
drives through the dim old forest, then rambled 
about the white shores of the little lake, or dan- 
cing over its silvery waves in a graceful barque, 
would land upon one of the fairy isles that gem- 
med its bosom, and weave rhyme and romance 
out of the beauty that haunted it as with a spell. 

Margaret's heart had never been touched be- 
fore. She had been three years in society, and 
in the beet too that their broad city knew ; she 
had mingled with the highly bred, the intelli- 
gent, the pure, the good, and had given her 
warm, confiding friendship to many a man, tak- 
ing^im to her spirit as a sister does her brother, 
but the depths 'of her nature had never been stir- 
red till now. Love had been a word of mystery, 
and the passion itself something she could not 
fathom. But now, when she met the glance of 
those dark eyes, when she listened to the tones of 
that thrilling voice, when she felt the clasp of 
that strong hand, her soul had revelations of 
startling glory. Love was full of meaning now, 
and the passion, that electric note which blends 
the music of two hearts. 

***** Our last sail," said Mar. 
gyiret, as one bright, summer-like October after- 
noon, she stepped into the little boat. There 
vras a touching cadence in her voice, and Edward 
felt a tear drop on his hand as he assisted her to 
her usual seat. 

** Yes," said he, as the waves rippled about 
his oars, ** our last sail, but let us not wStke it a 
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ead one. Let our memory of it be as of come 
fair picture. Look up, Margaret, and note the 
beauty that lies all around us." And then in 
his own artist-like way, he directed her atten- 
tion to the forest scenes and the meadow views 
which encircled the little lake, their gorgeous 
colorings so softly mellowed by the golden haze 
which the Indian summer had woven about them 
all ; he pointed to the sky, so brilliant in its 
senith and with such pale mists slumbering about 
its horizon ; he noted the dreamy splendor of the 
little islands which seemed to flit by them on 
such noiseless waves, the balmy fragrance of the 
south wind as it floated among the crimson and 
yellow leaves, and the playful melody of the 
snowy ripples as they gurgled and plashed about 
the little boat. He quoted poetry, he sung snatch- 
es of music, he talked of every thing but what 
lay nearest his heart, the morrow's parting, and 
finally succeeded in making Margaret, if not 
merry, at least quietly happy, and entering with 
animation into the conversation which he had 
sustained so long alone, the time flitted by so 
rapidly that the prow of the little boat struck 
the white shore of their favorite island, ere she 
thought they were halfway there. 

They sought their usual resting spot, a mossy 
log, under the shadow of an old maple. They 
sat down upon it, and for a long time neither 
spoke. Yet sweet words were trembling upon 
the lips of each, and a sweeter bliss hovering like 
a dove about their hearts. 

A light breath of wind drifted through the 
boUghs which hung above them. It startled a 
whole bevy of dry leaves, and as they came flut- 
tering down, one of them, a blood-red one it waa 
and perfect every way, floated into Margaret's 
curls and becaime entangled in the silken hair. 
I Drawing it from its soft resting place, Edward 
laid it gently in her hand. **How beautiful,*' 
she said, as she gently stroked it. ** I will carry 
it home with me, as a memento of this little 
isle." 

«* You will carry home more than that, $far- 
garct. Don't you believe so ?'* 

There was an added sweetness to the rich tones 
of his voice, and as the maiden lifted her eyes to 
his, she read his meaning plainly. One moment 
thay faltered before his thrilling gaze, then the 
glory of her soul beamed into them, and Edward 
Somers wound his arms about her, and drawing 
her close to his bosom, pressed a tender kiss upon 
her lips, and then told her how dear she had 
been growing to him all through that summer 
and autumn time, spoke of the great and holy 



name she should one day bear to him, and then ' 
called her in accents she never, never could for- 
get, ** Margaret, bride of my heart. 'I§ 

The daylight wa« fading fast ere they thought 
of their return, and before the little boat came 
to its home- wharf, the shadows had deepened and 
lengthened into night. But in the sunshine that 
played about their souls they saw it not, and a« 
they wound up the steep ascent that led to the 
cottage, Margaret seemed walking over roeee in- 
stead of treading upon sharp, flinty stones. 

But as the lights of home twinkled upon her 
sigfit, the current of her thoughts was changed, 
and she began to wonder if her mother had not 
worried over her long absence, and hurrying her 
steps, was just croeefng the piazza, when little 
Harrie darted from the front door, and catching 
her dress, cried mournfully, ** She is dying* — 
mother, 0, my mother." 

Margaret could nel^r tell how she reached the 
sick room, nor could she ever forget the white, 
still form that lay there with half closed eyes 
and bright, warm blood gushing from the purjde 
lips. 

"Must she die?" she asked wildly of the 
physician. ** 0, do not say so !" 

Very tenderly the old man laid his bands .upon 
her throbbing temples, and very low and gentle 
was his voice, as he said, " She must, my daugh- 
ter. She can never see another sunrise." . 

For a little while Margaret sat stupefied ; the 
blow, heavy at any time, seeming more so now, 
from the joy that had just been beaming over her 
future. She sought her room, and in its quiet 
looked up to God for help and strength. He 
kindly gave it, and when she came back, not the 
physician himself was more calm and self-pos- 
sessed. 

The night waned, and still the sufi^rer lay 
there in unconsciousness, the life-stream flowing 
over her white bosom. Not until the day broke 
was there any change. But then the drops 
came fewer, and as Margaret wiped ofif the last 
small purplish one, the lips remained clear and 
white. She moistened them with wine. They 
quivered. Margaret put her ear to them. A 
faint, almost imperceptible sound stole from them 
•^ these words, barely audible — "husband — 
children." 

The eyes unclosed. " You know us, mother," 
whispered Margaret. A sweet smile fluttered 
over her fa*ce, Harrie stoope^^and kissed her — 
Margaret too, and then each took a hand' and 
knelt beside her. The physician and Edward 
had foreborne to approach the coach after con- 
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sciouflQees had returned, but as her itrength 
fleemed increasing, they Tentured near. She 
gtkwe ihen^ooks of recognition. Edward placed 
his arm tenderly about the waist of his betroth- 
ed, and whispered, ** Let ns tell her — her blee- 
suig would be so precious.'' And then ha bent 
his lips to the dying ear, and spoke a few words. 
*« God bless you both." It was a distmct utter- 
ance, though very low. The last too she ever 
spoke. 

* ♦ • The funeral was over, and 
Margaret sat alone in her princely city home. 
Her father had not yet returned, but was expect- 
ed the coming week ; and as she sat there, in 
that eld fiuniliar room, where the £unily were 
W(mt to meet at evening, she wept for the mourn- 
er who bad yet to learn of his great loss. 

'* My poor, dear father," she whispered, and 
wept again as she thought of the odd, damp 
night that would s^tle on his heart. Alas! she 
little thought that a colder, darker one was set- 
tling oa her own. 

The door bell rung, and in a moment a ser- 
vant entered with a letter. She tore it open 
without looking at the envelope, for she was ex- 
pecting a note from Edward. He had accompa- 
nied her to the city, and been as a brother in her 
great affliccioa, relieving her of every care. 

But what ails the maiden as she sits there with 
that paper crushed in her two hands. Her face 
ii white and icy cold, iier eyes are blind, her lips 
rigid, and dark purplish colors settle under her 
finger nails. Yet she does not faint ; 0, if she 
could but lose her senses ! But no. Though her 
heart seems breaking, she cannot pass away. 

The hours glide on, and still she sits there, in 
her mute grief. Qod gives her tears at length ; 
gives them to save her soul from madness. The 
night is £eir spent ere her tears cease to flow, but 
then, with a fearful calmness on her brow, she 
lies down, not to sleep, not to pray — but to 
think! 

Sunrise finds her on the cars, travelling with 
lightning rapidity to the extreme west of her 
native State. She reaches the little village to 
which she is bound at midnight, walks her room 
till morning, and then asks to be shown the path 
to the parsonage. 

The gray-haured pastor and his feeble wife 
were not yet up, but they hurried to rise, as 
their little maid of all work told them a strange 
lady had called to see them. 

'* Pardon me," said Margaret, in a sweet, sad 
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tone, as they entered the breakfast room, *' par- 
don me fot disturbing your rest so early. But I 
could not wait for etiquette. I am Margaret 
Belden. Tell me all." 

They did so, and as they spoke, the shadovrs 
darkened about her fair, young life, till the sun- 
shine was shut out entirely. 

*♦ Let me see her, I will be very calm," said 
she, when the story was over. 

** Wait awhile," said the old lady kindly, 
" and drink this cup of tea." 

Margaret strove to swallow, but in vain. 
'< Lead, me to her ;" she asked it so earnestly 
that they could no longer refuse, but opened a 
door and motioned her to enter. It was a tiuy 
bed-room, but b^utiful from the exquisite neat- 
ness that reigned there. Snow-white curtains 
draped the little window, and the low couch, 
while the light from the fire that sparkled on the 
hearth, was reflected in a thousand hues by the 
highly polished stand and little low rocker. 

A young girl lay upon the bed, her face white 
as its &ir pillows, save that upon each cheek was 
a small spot of scarlet. Masses of golden hair 
were pushed back from a forehead of exquisite 
purity, and fell upon her shoulders. Two little 
wasted hands, clear and colorless, were croseed 
above the breast. Her eyes were closed when 
they entered, but they soon opened, and then 
Margaret saw they were of a fair, May-blue. 

She looked wonderingly at the strange lady ; 
then inquiringly at the old man. 

** Leave us together," said Margaret. ** We 
will soon get acquainted," and as soon as they 
were alone, she took the little white hands in her 
own, and said in her softest tone, 

^* You are Annie Lee — I am Margaret Bel* 
den — hush — not a word till I have done. I 
have come all the way from New York here to 
make you happy. To bid you get well and strong 
as fast as. possible, for God willing,, the spring- 
time will see you wedded to Edward Somers." 

** But they told me he was to marry you," 
gasped the poor child. 

** They told you falsely, then. He is to marry 
you ; Annie Lee,, his first love, and you are to 
make him a very sweet little child-wife." And 
then she lifted the almost baby form from the 
bed, threw a shawl about her, and taking her in 
her lap, sat down with her before the fire, and 
bade her tell her all she knew about Edward 
Somers. 

She did so. Not at once, but in broken sen- 
tences, for she was very w^eak. He had been 
thrown from his horse a year before, and carried 
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into the parsonage aa the nearest place of 8u<r 
cor. A broken limb confined him there for 
weeks, and she, Annie Lee,* a girl of sixteen, the 
grand-daughter of the pastor, had been his nurse^ 
and there had learned to love him. *' I did not 
dream he could lote me," said she, " he was so 
wise, and had seen so many lands, while I Was 
only a poor little country girl, who had never been 
out of the village I was bom in, and who Could 
only read and write. But when the summer was 
over, as he had grown well, and was to leave us, 
I used to cry myself to sleep every night I lived j I 
loved him so dearly, and yet could never be any 
thing to him, but his little nurse. He found me 
crying once ; I did not mean he should ; and 
then, when I could not answer him as he asked 
me why I wept so bitterly, he took me in bis 
arms, and said the same aS you did just now, 
dear lady, said I should be his little child-wife. 
It seemed a dream, but I tvas very happy," and 
she nestled her golden head against Margaret's 
heart, that heart now so toln. 

" Yes, I was very happy and hardly cried when 
he went away. He used to write th% sweet, long 
letters, and send me pretty books, and once there 
came this," and unbuttoning her night-dress, 
she showed Margaret a gold chain about her 
neck, and resting on her heart a locket. She 
would have unclasped it, but the lady put it 
back, saying quietly, '* some other time." 

** He came oncte to see me — only once— he 
was very kind, but somehow, he did not seem 
the same to me. He talked of books and travels 
and many things, but not a word of love ; and 
he only kissed me twice, when he came and when 
he went away. Then I didn't hear (torn him for 
a long while. But then he wrote to me a long, 
long letter. He said he loved me yet, as well 
and truly as he had ever done, but he did not 
love me as a husband should a wife. He said he 
would be a brother to me always. He would 
take care of me, send me to school, make me 
rich, and when my grand-parents died, find me 
a happy home. 0, lady, that letter nearly broke 
my heart. I could not blame him. I never did. 
Ho was so wise and I such a little country girl. 
I virrote to him and told him to be happy, and / 
meant to be, but I couldn^t. I loved him with 
my whole heart, and I felt that I could never be 
glad again. But I did not get sick, only pale and 
thin, till they told me he was to marry a great 
lady in New York. Then I fainted, and I have 
been growing weaker ever since. I thought to- 
day I must soon die. But I shan't now." And 
she closed her eyes. 



<< Sleep, dear," said Margaret. And she song 
to her a low, sweet melody. 

'* I have been dreaming," sidd Annie, as she 
awoke, and then she blnriied. 

'« Dreaming of Edward, dear ? He wiD be here 
ere long. I shall tell him bow side I found yon, 
and I know he'll hurry ^en." And x^adng 
the little form upon the bed, she kissed bear tea- 
derly and told her she must go. 

Like a vision seemed the lady's visit ta ^at 
little ooun'try girl — like an angel seemed the 
lady. 

♦ * • "Margaret." 

It was Edward Somen that spoke, and as be 
did so, he took her to his heart. She let him do 
so, aye more, suffered him to press a kiss upon 
her lips. But then she drew herself proudly np, 
and turning away- from him, said in that firm, 
decided tone which admits of no alternative, 

" You have embraoed — 3rou have kissed ibs 
for the last time, Edward Somers." 

" Margaret, what mean you ? What has come 
between you and me ?" 

*» Annie Lee." 

She spoke the words dowly, solemnly. 

He covered his face with bis hands, and great 
drops trickled through his fingera. Then be pa- 
ced the room wildly ; then came and knelt beaide 
her and exclaimed passionately, " Must both our 
hearts be broken, both our lives made bapkss 
that that child may have her way." 

" Aye," answered Margaret, but here ber Car- 
titude forsook her, and wringing her hands, she 
said plaintively, '' Edward, Edward, how oould 
you deceive me." 

*» Deceive you» darling," he cried tenderly. 
<< Margaret, 1 never did. My heart and hand 
were my own when I offered them to you. In- 
deed my heart had always been. True, when I 
felt the slender hands of Annie Lee about my 
head, her little fingers twining my hair about 
them, or else softly touching my brow, I used to 
think it would be very sweet to own those h^nds, 
very sweet to have such a loving, tender little 
creature ever about me, for, Margaret, I had 
never known a mother's or sister's dear caresses 
or precious sympathy, but even then I never, never 
once thought of asking her to be my wife. I re- 
alized even then, although I had not yet met 
you, that though she might fascinate my eye, 
she could , never captivate my self. I felt that 
there were depths in my nature, which she could 
never fathom ; love, broader, deeper and higher 
than she could ever dream of"— I knew that one 
like her could never be the bride of my heart, 
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the wife elect of mj eool. Yet I was interested 
in her. She was so fair, so heaotiful, so tender. 
I thought, as my means were ample, I woald 
educate her, adopt her as a sister. I thought 
my father's house would be a Tery dear and 
lovely spot to me, were Annie there, for her tastes 
wete delicate, her perceptions quick, and her 
lo¥e of the beautiful without bound. Never, 
Margaret, did I ever think of taking her to my 
bosom as a wife, till a day or two before I left 
there, and would not then, but that her aged 
graod-parents told me she was dying for loye of 
me. On the impulse of the moment, I sought 
her out and oflfercd her my heart. But, Marga^ 
let, the rash act was repented of as soon as I was 
calm. You know the rest. Do not say that I 
deeeiyed you. Do not drive me back to Annie. 
1 love her as a fiitber does his youngest bom, or 
a brother his pet sikter ; but I can never feel to- 
wards her as a husband should. You will not 
bid me go ?" 

** Yes, Edward, I will, I do. Annie is not 
long for earth. There is a fragile loveliness 
. aboat her, which must soon fade away, the grass 
will grow green above her beauty in a few short 
yeftrs. Shall we not make her little stay on 
earth a blessed thing to her; shall we not 
mooth her early pathway to the tomb." 

<« Yes, Margaret. I will do all that. We 
will Mlb her to ourselves and carry her to the 
sunniest spot of earth. She shall lutve no taste 
imgratified, no want unsupplied. Life shall be 
as a summer day to the dear child." 

«< It will not do, Edward, to talk thus. She 
most be your wife. She must feel that you are 
all her ovm. I have promised her this. ' Yes, I, 
who had hoped myself to have borne that great 
and holy name to you. Cannot you do as much 
asL" 

And so Ihe talked to liim, talked till the night 
waned and the morning sunshine glimmered 
through the curtains. And at last he promised 
it should be so, and they parted ! 

Margaret's father, on his return a week later, 
found her very ill with what the physicians call- 
ed a low, nervous fever. It did not surprise him , 
for he knew that she had idolized her mother and 
be knew that her cares must have been very 
heavy. To her sorrow for the dead he laid it all, 
and she did not undeceive him ; never to him or 
any other, did she speak of that greater sorrow. 
Her friends sometimes wondered that she did not 
marry and some called her proud, some heart- 
less, some eccentric, but none guessed her secret. 



Jn the spring-time, she received a letter from 
Edward. It was brief and read as follows : 

Margaret : I have fulfilled my promise. I 
am the husband of Annie. She is better, but 
still delicate. I sail to-morrow for the South of 
France and shall go from thence to Italy. I 
shall never make my home in my native land. 
My little bride shall never suffer from the haugh- 
ty stares and scornful words of my high-bom 
friends. Life shall be made beautiful to her. 

Edward." 

Two years later, carelessly taking up a Lon- 
don newspaper which her father had brought 
home from his counting house about a bundle, 
she saw the death of Annie, vrife of Edward 
Somers of New York City. The record said she 
died at Rome, aged eighteen. Margaret looked 
at the da|e. The paper was nearly a twelve- 
month old. A pulse of joy beat wildly in her 
heart. She reproached henelf for it the next 
moment, saying sadly, ** must I step upon a 
grave to win my love ; must there be death «re 
bliss can come !" And then she bowed her knee 
and prayed ; prayed that the All-Father would 
keep her from vain hopes and make her content 
with a father's and a brother's love. Yet a 
sweet peace came to her after that, for she felt 
that Edward when his days of mourning were 
over, would seek her out — she felt that life 
might have a deeper, broader meaning than it 
could while she was only a sister and a daughter 
— that there might be a holier tie to bind her to 
the earth. » 

But weeks lengthened into months* months 
into years, and yet he never came. The suspense 
of hours is terrible, but when it drags for years, 
it wears upon the heart like madness on the 
brain. Yet so had Margaret lived, hiding her 
agony, and never faltering in a single duty. 

• • • (( And you thought me dead, 
Edward?" 

** Yes, darling, else I vronld have roamed the 
earth after you. I did not dream I could be mis- 
taken. The record ran so plainly, Margaret, 
daughter of Horace Belden of this city, aged 
twenty-one. I started for a carriage, longing to 
dasp my bride once more, though cold and pas- 
sionless. But my brain whirled, and of the next 
six' weeks I remember nothing. Health came to 
me slowly, and a broken-hearted man, I resolved 
in my hours of convalescence to become what I 
had once thought of in my student's days, a 
preacher of the Gospel. I would henceforth live 
for others. And I have, Margaret There is 
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scarcely a dime upon the earth, bat I haye seen 
it, and in it told the stoFy of the Gospel. I haye 
preached under the cedars of Lebancm, and in the 
mammoth trees of California. I have read the 
burial service in the Minsters of the Old World, 
on ship-board, over the common sailor, and in the 
movintains of Sierra Nevada above the ^iendless 
miner. I have christened the babe of the rich 
man and the child of the poor slave. But I have 
never joined two hands in wedlock, never, ^^ 

" I drifted here about a year ago, feeble and 
sick. Kind Uncle Billy took me in, and nursed 
me through a three week's illness, nursed me as 
a mother would her child, and yet he did not 
even know my name.. I had never before met 
Christianity like that, and I vowed if my life 
were spared, I would be |i son to the old man. I 
have been so fisur as I know how, and I will never 
leave him till the grass is green above him." 

**It was he that first told me you were here, you, 
my buried one as I had thought. He did not 
^ know my story, and simply said that Mr. Belden, 
the new comer ,had a lovely daughter called Mar- 
garet, and a buoyant son named Harrie. I did 
not, could not believe that my Margaret and you 
were one, yet I stole towards you when you were 
not looking, and one glance told me it was so. 
Since then I have ever hovered near you,'* 

" Saving me once from a terrific death." 

" Aye, darling, as you to-night saved me." 
" But why not sooner reveal yourself as Ed- 
ward — why haunt me with your voice, and yet 
keep your eyes so shaded ? One look at them and 
I should have known you, despite this olive skin, 
this long, Indian hair, and this heavy raven 
beard. Say, Edward?" 

" Your father, Margaret, had never known 
me. I had heard your mother bless me, and I 
wanted, ere 1 asked him for his precious one, to 
make him feel that I vras worthy. I did not 
mean you should have known me yet. But this 

wild storm misled me, and well, I am here, 

and to-morrow I shall see your father, and soon, 
God willing, you shall be all my own." 

XTo be coniinued.] 
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How shall we know them 7 in sadness and tears 
We stood when they left us for heavenly spheres ; 
In the shadowed room, by the silent bed, 
By the grass grown mound where we laid our dead, 



Like a moumfcd dream rose the thrilling part. 
As on eaeh burial scene our eyes were cast ; 
The eye, the voioe, the smile of love. 
Could it be that the damp sods lay above ! 

How shall we know them T will form and fece 

Of the days of the earth-life bear a trace ? 

Will the high white brow as smoothly wear 

The silken locks of silvery hair? 

Win the eye, the smile, meet ours again 

As 90 oft in the weary days of pain? 

The voice whose tones in our hearts Bnger yet. 

Shall we hear when the distasce no longer is sett 

How shall we know them ? silent and lone. 

Are the homes where the sp^ [of their abtesoe if 

thrown; 
The busy hands, and the ecluHBg ftet, 
Whose coming no more we may haste to greet. 
And the weary heart looks forth to the day 
When the shadows of parting shall melt away ; 
How shall we know them who one by one 
Have left us to toil in the noonday sun? 

Not as they lay on the couch of pain ^ 
Watching the days and the long nights wane. 
Not by the silvery locks of hanr 
Put back from the temples wan with care. 
Shall we know in the light of the heavenly oRmaf 
The friends who have passed from the shores of timew 
But f^ir in the bloom of their lift's full day 
Shall we greet them again whom we laid awaj. 
KiUery, Me. 
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I SAT alone by my fire. It was a etormy 
evening ; it had been a stormy day. The .Old 
Year had been singing in wild, fitful tones his 
own requiem, and vainly trying to make himself 
a shroud to wrap about him when his hour of 
departure should come ; but his thick filling 
tears dissolved the fleecy fabric, and at night- 
fall he gave up the attempt, and weeping silently 
and moaning plaintively, like a child falling 
asleep, he waited till his time should come. 

The Old Year was dying ; and I sat by my 
fire alone to vratch his departure ! Within, 
every thing was still and silent. Slight noises 
around the house, the shaking of a blind, the 
rattling of a window, the creaking of a bough, 
sounded loud and weird-like in the still hour. 
I went to the windows to see if they were 
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fiuBtened and I looked out. All waa dark. Thkk, 
murky oloads covered the sky, and there waa 
barely light enough to show the earth coTered 
with white and brown patchefl, eo much of the 
snow had melted that had fallen during the day. 
Poor Old Year! thou wilt sleep shroudless in 
the grave whither thou art going, but perhaps 
the few remnants of what was to have been thy 
winding sheet may serve for the . swaddling 
clothes of the new-comer. The dock struck loud 
and distinct, stroke after stroke : I counted 
eleven ; one hour more ! I returned to my seat 
by the fire. The bright coals burned and glowed 
and seemed to invite to reBection. I sat and 
gaaed, and as I gazed I thought I heard a voice 
from the midst of the glowing mass, and the 
voice said, *' Look ! and the past years of thy 
life — what has seemed to thee far, and dim, and 
vague, shall, as with stereoscopic power be 
brought forth to thy sight, clear, distinct and 
life-like." 

And I looked. The first picture that passed 
before me was a pleasant country home, deep 
woods, rich meadows, a pretty mill stream and 
a mill. As I looked, I saw boys and girls playing 
in the woods and on the borders of the stream. 
The mother stood at the house door shading her 
ejee from the sun with her hand; an anxious 
look upon her face, as if she feared some of her 
little flock might be drowned in the tempting 
irater. I knew . the face, and I knew too the 
little one clinging to her apron. I knew the 
girl with her sun-bonnet hanging on her should- 
ers, and her hair flying in the wind. I knew 
the boy she was following, he with the torn hat 
and the bare feet, I knew the meadow and could 
tell just the place where the strawberries grew, 
and 1 knew every winding of the stream, and each 
nook and comer of the old mill. As I gazed 
with eager look, the picture seemed to be drawn 
away and there was another in its place. 

This was a handsome house in a surburban 
village. Before it was a garden with trees and 
shrubs, and arbors. It looked the abode of 
plent^and contentment. Children were playing 
on the green grass, and youths and maidens 
walking slowly two by two through the garden 
walks. There were numy pictures of this home. 
Sometimes it lay in the afternoon light, and 
the trees cast their d^p shadows across the 
walks, and shaded the portico where the mother 
sat in her chair, and the father stood and 
seemed to take delight in looking over his do- 
mains. Sometimes I saw gay parties of youths 
and maidens tripping dovm the steps, and horses 



all caparisoned stood waiting at the gate. Then 
again, it lay in the soft moonlight, and I saw a 
* youth fmd maiden standing alone 'neath the 
portico, -and speaking those words of a£Eection 
which moonlight and starlight seem to hallow. 
My gaae lingered long on this last scene, and I 
was searoely aware when it was withdrawn, so 
vividly was it impressed upbn my mind. Sud- 
denly I was conscious of another picture claiming 
my attention. 

This was a city home with its little yard, its 
few flowers and shrubs ; and busy among them 
one of the maidens I had seen in the other 
picture. Another scene, and I saw the inside of 
the house. A pleasant room — a student*s room 
with books and papers and writing table. And 
the student was there, a pfile, slight young man, 
and with him she whom I had seen tending the 
flowers in the garden ; then I knew they were 
the two I had seen standing in the moonlight 
beneath the portico. They were man and wife. 
Then followed other pictures, some of weddings 
and pleasant gatherings, some of sick rooms and 
Minerals ; but in them all the same two persons ; 
he, young and fragile and saintly looking, she, 
loving and gentle, yet strong and hopeful in the 
strength of her woman's afiection. 

Another picture. A beautiful river and a 
pleasant town built upon its banks. Back from 
the river rose lulls covered witl> trees, and dotted 
with dwellings overlooking the glorious prospect. 
The streets eloped down to the very river's edge. 
Standing out distinctly in the picture, 1 saw a 
green lane with apple trees on either side. On 
the left hand side going, up from the river, stood 
a house, and in front of the house was a garden 
with a rustic arbor. The front door stood open, 
and one upper window vms raised, and the mus- 
lin curtains parted to admit the morning air, 
and there stood the two persons I had seen in the 
city. 

Another scene, and it was the Sabbath. The 
river sparkled in the morning light, the sky 
above was blue and cloudless ; out from the 
dwellings poured the village people, and arm in 
arm the two walked to the house of God. And 
then- 1 saw the church and the congregation, and 
the minister, the same pale studious man, stood 
up and brake to them the bread of life. Then 
again 1 saw the pleasant home, and friends gath- 
ered in the parlor to hold social converse. On the 
minister's knee sat a little girl of two years, and 
an infant laughed in its mother's arms. And 
then again the ropm with its muslin curtains, 
the student busy with his pen, she reading some 
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book which lit up her happy face with its pleas- 
ant thoaghtfl. There were many pictures of this 
room, sometimes a young man came for advice or 
encouragement, sometimes a mourner to unbur- 
den her sad heart, sometimes a congenial spirit 
for an hour of sweet communion, and to all, the 
minister gaye from the rich treasures of his un- 
selfish heart. 

There was a change in the next picture, from 
the village to an old »* sea-girt town.'* Dark, 
old rocks, sea- washed, storm-beaten ; narrow, 
crooked streets, queer houses, peculiar people, 
and encircling all, the ever-sounding sea. Uere, 
too, is the parsonage, a comfortable house, with 
honeysuckle twining around the porch, and a 
green yard in front. A little boy and girl are at 
play in the yard, and at the door are the father 
and the mother — the minister and his wife. 
Then followed pictures of merry sailing parties, 
jind of people sitting on the rocks with faces 
turned sea-ward, waiting for the sun to rise out 
of the ocean. And I saw rough, weather-beaten 
sailors take the soft, white hand of the minister 
in their own, and receive with pleasure his kind- 
ly greeting ; and I saw poor, lone widows, whose 
earthly stay had gone down in some fearful storm, 
raise their tearful eyes to his with eager, entreat- 
ing look, as if he would be sure to comfort them. 
Then the dark rocks, the blue sea, the quaint old 
town vanished, and in its place was a city. A 
city with paved streets and bricl houses, a city 
church and congregation, larger than those I had 
seen in the village or town ; but in the pulpit 
was the same preacher, with the same earnest, 
reverential look. But the church, the congrega- 
tion, the city passed ; and I saw instead a little 
girl sitting by her father's side, wiling him with 
her bewitching ways from 'his book and his pen. 
How life-like was the form standing there, how 
many times had T seen her standing thus beside 
him, her soft, white hands resting on his knee, 
her eyes raised to his face. 1 would the picture 
might have stayed, and as I saw it slowly drawn 
away, I stretched out my hands imploringly. I 
gazed at the next picture through blinding tears. 
It was early morning ; the sun was just stealing 
through curtained windows, into the chamber of 
death. The little girl lay upon the bed as if 
sleeping, but the father bending over her in bit- 
ter ^anguish, the mother with her tearful eyes, 
and sympathizing friends standing around, all 
said it was no Earthly sleep that she was sleep- 
ing. She seemed to have passed away without a 
struggle, for she lay just as if she had lain down 
to rest in an easy natural position. Fast falling 



tears shut the picture from my sight, yet ny 
f heart thrilled as I seemed to hear her childi^ 
voice, <' I shall awake at dawn !" Yes ! dear- 
est, thou did'st awake to a fairer dawn than oon 
— the blessed dawn of heaven ! Shadowy aod 
indistinct were the next pictures. Borne seemed 
pleasant, some sad ; but for a while I veiled my 
eyes and let them pass, for my ^heart was wi^ 
what had gone before. 

Another picture, and another city. Streets 
r^ular, dean and orderly, on each sideof whidi 
were large, spacious dwellings, with m.arble steps 
leading up to immaculate front doors, which, 
standing open, gave glimpses of equal neatnees 
within. I knew most certainly tlutt one houss 
to the right ; how many times' had my feet, and \ 
the feet of those I loved, trod those steps and ' 
echoed through those balls ! )• 

It was another picture, and I saw, how 
clearly and distinctly, the many faces, the kind, 
the good, the sympathizing, the ever ready, never 
distrusting people ; the many hands held out to 
grasp his, he, standing there amid them all, he, 
whose presence among them vras always welcome. 
They were all there, none missing — a goodly 
company, pastor and wife and children, thdr 
especial care. Tears of grathude dimmed the 
eyes that looked upon them. 

I saw many pictures of this city life, and 
blended vdth them were some of a breezy Hill- 
side, and of a romantic valley with its sparkling 
stream and fragrant woods. Piotures of dear 
mothers, frolicking children, of fredi «umm» 
mornings, delicious summer afternoons, and glo- 
rious summer evenings. But as I looked upon 
them a dread came over me, a terror seised me. 
I called to them to stay, for I felt the ooming of 
the darkening shadow ! 

They staid not at my bidding, and I looked 
upon a sick room. How familiar it vras. As I 
gazed upon it I saw a virasted form lying npoa 
the bed, — I saw the feeble hands trying to hold 
the pen, I saw the 'pale lips dictating to hn lit- 
tle son. I saw kind, sympathizing friends wipe 
the tears from their eyes, I saw them kelp un- 
tiring vigils by his side. I saw the wife moving 
about him, shedding no tear, but speaking cheer- 
fully and hopefully as ever. I saw the children 
come and look upon' him and go away. I saw 
all these, not in one picture, but in many ; they 
seemed to be the passing of days and weeks ; and 
then I looked again, and the chamber was quiet 
and hushed. The wasted form was dressed as 
for the grave, his hands clasped upon his breast, L 
his hair brushed from his forehead as in life, and \{ 
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a calm, quiet look upon his face, his pulse still, 
his spirit gone ! 

It was the bed of death, and his living yoice 
had no word of comfort to speak ! It had never 
been so before. I knew that other pictures were 
passing before me, but I saw them as if they 
were not. Dim and shadowy were the forms, 
indistinct the scenes. By and by, coming out 
from this indistinctness, I saw the breezy Hill- 
side, and a little terraced cottage, and a person 
dressed in widow's garments sitting by a writing 
table. It was she, the pastor's wife ; a calm, 
placid expression in her face, as if she were en- 
gaged in some holy work. About her lay books 
and papers, and I couM see that they were in his 
hand-writing. 

I saw many pictures of the terraced cottage, 
and they were all pleasant ; whether the snow 
lay piled upon its pointed roof, or whether the 
sun shone dovm through the branches of the 
trees upon its shaded windows. Sometjmes she 
was sitting at the cottage door at sunset, with 
her children around her, and one beside her, who 
I knew, though she is older than then, was the 
same I had seen at the door in the first picture, 
and still later in the summer afternoon sitting 
beneath the portico. The dear old grandmother! 

Is it another picture, or is it reality ? It is the 
very room in which I am sitting. In the chairs 
beside me they sit, my beloved ! Around me they 
crowd, they who vrere his people ; I feci the 
pressure of their bands, I hear their fiimiliar 
voices, and their dear tones thrill my heart. 
Tears have not passed avray, I am not alone, we 
are together, and time is not. Hark ! a sound ; 
the clock strikes twelte ! The Old Year is dead ! 

Do I not catch the sound of departing foot- 
steps, the rushing as of wings ? I put up my 
hands imploringly, I cry, '< Sti^ yet a little 
while !" and a voice comes back, *' A little 
while." Ah yes, a little while and we kiall 
meet to part no more. I am alone. The New 
Year has b^nn, the burden of life is waiting for 
me. I take it up with hands, that I know from 
past experience, will be strengthened for their 
work. 
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A vntD and roisterous time are the wind and 
snow having to-day, and strange are the sights 
and sounds that their mad play fashions for ns 



who, folded in the repose of warm and cheerful 
homes, can well afford to let our fancies have 
free play. Here, with the full sweep of country 
around us, the frolicksome elements pile up forts 
and battlements with greater despatch than they 
of old who sought these hills to defend them from 
the enemy, and, at the same time, with the same 
breath, they form delicate vrreaths and fairy frost 
work upon our windows as rapid and rare as 
dissolving views. 

How many times during long years of residence 
in the city, we longed to be upon these hill-tops 
when the elements were holding high caHiival. 
It is grand and glorious, this wild commotion, 
and stirs us like the tumult in the moral world, 
that sways and shakes the passions of men until 
at last, when the storm is spent, the right and 
true shine out mild as the stars that may beam 
on us to-night. 

To-day, an the city, one cannot view the storm 
as here ; for along the streets steal in bold r|lief, 
forms that are hidden in the crowd in fairer 
days, and, " a little charity for the Ipve of heav- 
en," jf the solemn undertone of th^ surging ele- 
ments, and the cheerful roomand'all the delights 
of home are saddened by the pitiful faces outside 
the curtained window. The heart alive to char- 
ity cannot rest in easy chairs and slippered feet, 
and be lolled into poetic fancies by the wild mu- 
sic of the storm, too near the thoroughfares of 
men. But here we have no sights save the storm 
and the neighbors' pretty residences peering 
through a white and delicate mist, and as we 
occasionally take a glance at them we think of 
their peaceful inmates, -:- this one busy with her 
needle, another deep in the mysteries of a charm- 
ing book, another at her writing desk, while the 
little skaters and coasters have taken to their 
dolls or books, or the mimic pulpit or school- 
room, all, perhaps, reveling in bome pleasures, 
heightened by contrast with the noisy elements 
without. 

The morning that opens with a snow-storm 
has a peculiar fascination for us. The earth all 
robed in white, every black line, every unseemly 
object wrapped in spotless drapery, suggests the 
purified soul, without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing : and we read from our new Liturgy — a 
"help" indeed to our seasons of thought and 
meditation — we read when the family surrounds 
the breakfast table, the collect adapted to such a 
season, closing with the petition : ** Enlighten 
our eyes, Oliord, that we may see the beauty of 
Thy holiness in the bounty of Thy goodness ; and 
while the snow cometh down in blessing, may 
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our soulfl rise heavenward in rcTerence, and find 
the dominion of purity and love.*' 

Wo like peculiar reading for peculiar times 
and fleasons, and our own thoughts lie upon our 
library shelves, all spoken in choice words for 
us, if we will but heed them. ** 'Enclosed in a 
tumultuous privacy of storm' we will make this 
day all our own," said our school-master, as we 
looked with him from the window of his pleasant 
parlor upon the garden, where every shrub and 
bush and tree was laden with the first light and 
beautiful snow of the season ; and the quotation 
suggested the reading of the poem so singularly 
descriptive of that morning scene. It may be 
fi&miliar to you all, but so is a snow-storm, and 
both are '"ever charming, ever new," so we will 
quote entire Emerson's ** Snow Storm." 

** Announced by all the trumpets of the sky. 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o^er the fields 
Seems nowhere to alight : the whited air 
HAcs hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the fkrm-house at the garden's end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier's feet • 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the house-mates sit 
Aroand the radiant fire-place, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north wind's masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Bound every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so sava^, nought cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths ; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn ; 
Fills up the farmer's lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the fietrmer's sighs ; and, at the gate, 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his^iours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not. 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone. 
Built in an age, the mod wind's night-work. 
The frolic arohiteoture of the snow." 

n. 

In counting over our winter resources we find 
that the lecture season occupies a large space. 
But we are suburbans, and two long miles away 
are the lighted halls for the evening lecture. 
Well, what of that ? Every half hour we hear 
the tinkle of a car-bell at the foot*of the hill, 
and if we will we may at the summons, slip 
into a nice roomy seat, and find ourself in a 



short space of time amid the lights of the city. 
How magical is the change to us, who, all day 
long, have looked upon brown bare fields, or 
snow-forts and ice-hung branches — this sudden 
transfer into busy fife. The broad streets, the 
lighted stores, and the many alluring signals to 
mirth and music present a holiday aspect to our 
bewildered eyes, and we step into the light, 
spacious lecture room, that is already filling 
with eager thoughtful &oes, as into enchanted 
land. 

But what shall we do ? here is an entire half- 
hour before the lecture commences, and we were 
never taught, during the progress of our educa- 
tion, to sit with folded hands. How shall we 
escape the sin of idleness? Here are some near 
us intent over books and newspapers, — perfect 
specimens of our intense race. Must we be 
outdone by them in the proper use of time ? No, 
not precisely outdone, though we may spend the 
time in a different way ; we will look about us 
for awhile and see what we can read in these 
countenances. The "human feux divine" is 
not lightly to be passed by in this world of 
wonders, and here we oatoh glimpses of profiles 
and full likenesses, fresh with life and thought, 
that the most skilful artist can with difficulty 
transfer to his canvas. It is no trivial sight to 
watch these varying fi&ces, imd a half hour is 
not vrasted that is thus spent. We canght this 
trick from a boy who used sometimes to sit 
beside us in a lecture room, and who had an 
artist's eye for catching faces in the best posi- 
tion, — sometimes comic, sometimes tragic, and 
sometimes full of exquisite grace and beauty. 
Then there are faces vis-a-vis in serious or play* 
ful talk, and some we detect in slj flirtadons, 
a sight the wisest are a little guilty of relishing, 
and soon, to complete the charm of the scene, 
the music ;from a grand organ steals upon us, 
softly at first, then gradually in stately swdls 
that flood the house with music as completely as 
it is flooded with light. 

But the half-hour is over, the speaker for the 
evening is announced, and the sea of fi^ces is 
turned toward him. A fine tribute is it to 
intellectual pleasure, this vast crowd of listeners 
that have left the study, the fireside, and the 
fascinating amusements that tempt at every 
corner of a large city, to thus listen to the voice 
of one man. As " a thought extracted from a 
world of thinking " are sometimes these lectures 
and our own plodding, reading may be well laid 
aside to listen. When we are told that one 
literary man consulted one hundred volumes. 
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in preparing a lecture this winter, we learn to 
estimate the value of the v^titution, and are 
tempted occasionallj to cloae our book, lay aside 
our work, and seize the golden opportunity of 
listening. We remember somewhere reading 
Bome advice to ladies, those who were mothers 
and housekeepers especially, urging them to ac- 
cept the privilege of the lecture room ; for often, 
amid the thousand and one cares of domestic 
life, this might be their only literary resource. 
We dont know how many ladies read that, but 
somehow that or their intuition has led them 
to accept the resource, and the lady part of the 
lecture audiences is often the largest part. We 
like to watch the matronly faces, and imagine 
the awakening of thoughts after this rest ** from 
the cares that infest the day," and though, like 
ufl, their home may be two miles away, they 
will take up the morrow cares with a fresh 
heart afler an evening given entirely to the 
intellect. 

in. 

A KABs evening vras anticipated by some of us 
when our Hill-side artist sent us tickets to at- 
tend the Artists' Reception in Boston. We had 
beard of the like in other cities, of the rich 
GoUeetion of pictures and assemblage of distin- 
guished men and women that were brought to- 
gether, and the evening vras looked forvrard to 
as one of the events of the wint^. 

We were there at the appointed time, a snug 
little party of us, ready to be interested in every- 
thing, music, pictures, or people; and as we 
entered the spacious reception roon, brilliantly 
lighted, and completely lined with the wonders 
of art, we knew what was in store for us. The 
first hour was completely absorbed in looking 
upon the artists' fair creations. Landscapes, por- 
traits, busts, medallions, crayons, all passed by 
us in one exquisite panorama, such as we had 
never seen before ; and when the circuit of the 
room was completed, and we came again to our 
senses in the real world, we found that there 
were crowds around us of beauty, fashion and 
intellect, to which we had not paid the slightest 
attention. Now we began to pay due deference 
to the living pictures. Here were artists at 
every turn, welcoming their friends, and these 
friends were men of letters, journalists, poets, 
historians, divines, and ladies of genius, grace, 
and beauty. Many a face did we look upon 
whose soul had been before revealed to us ** in 
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thoughts that breathe and words that bum," 
and in listening to scraps of aniumted conver- 
sation, catching sometimes flashes of wit, some- 
times bits of rare sentiment, and sometimes the 
graceful and playful chat of the passing crowd, 
the evening passed all too quickly away. 

Now, as we recal in our quiet home hours the 
various forms of beauty and rich glimpses of 
nature that held us captive during the early 
part of the evening, out from the crowd rise 
many that will be a "joy forever." We will 
mention a few, with due deference to the many, 
as a memorial of the evening. 

Those views of the White Hills, — surely, we 
said, one must have lived among that scenery 
and have become daily familiar with the moun- 
tain tops and meadows, to get so by heart their 
beauty. And one by our side said •* yes, a 
summer stud/o is always nestled among those 
hiUs." Our little winter scene, — not one that 
made us shiver and wrap our shawl closely 
around us because the sky looked so leaden, and 
the snow laid so heavily on roof and branch, but 
one glorified by the sun as it dashed the icicled 
tree, touched the mountain peak, and streamed 
down into the valley, — was a perfect gem of art. 
But the one that we most coveted was an Indian 
summer scene amid the mountains. The valleys 
and meadows were gorgeous with trees of every 
hue, from^Jhe dark pine to the maple ** burning 
itself away," and one could almost breathe the 
glorious atmosphere, <<soft and hazy and warm," 
that lay so deliciously over all ; but the grand 
outline of the mountains, as they lay against the 
sky, gave a solemn grandeur to the scene, and 
while one could revel in the autumn glories of 
the woods and meadows and find existence a joy, 
there was something that drew us from earth and 
all earthly pleasure as we glanced upon the peaks, 
blending softly with the clouds. Then we re- 
membered a legend we hAd lately ^ead : ** When 
the lofty and barren mountain was first upheaved 
into the sky, and from its elevation looked down 
on the plains below, and saw the valley and the 
less elevated hills covered with verdant and fruit- 
ful trees, it sent up to Brahma something like a 
murmur of complaint, — * Why thus barren? 
why these scarred and naked sides exposed to the 
eye of . man ?' And Brahma answered, * The 
very light shall clothe thee, and the shadow of 
the passing cloud shall be as a royal mantle. 
More verdure would be less light. Thou shalt 
share in the azure of heaven, and the youngest 
and whitest cloud of a summer's sky shall nestle 
in thy bosom. Thou belongest halftons.' So 
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the mountain was dowered. And so too have 
the loftiest minds of men Wen in all ages dower- 
ed. To lower elevations have been given the 
pleasant verdure, the vine, and the olive. Light, 
light alone, — and the deep shadow of the pass* 
ing cloud, — these are the gifts of the prophets 
of the raoe." 

There are other pictures that haunt us of faces 
noble and lovely, but the most vivid now are two 
crayons. One, '* The Motherless," expressed all 
the touching sadness and sweet resignation that 
is implied by that mournful title. Another, 
Tennyson's "Adeline," had for us a special 
charm, as a fine illuBtration of what Dr. Dewey 
calls ** the identity of all art." It were impos- 
sible to imagine a face more finely fitted to the 
poet's words than this embodiment of that 

*• Mystery of mysteries, 
Faintly smiling Adeline.** 

In closing our imperfect sketch of a pheasant 
evening, we will reiterate the wish expressed by 
many, — May the Artists' Reception become an 
institution. b. a. b. 



FAITH. 

"Whilb viewing the panorama of Dr. Kanb's 
Expedition a few evenings since, my mind was 
most deeply impressed with the power of faith. 
Those noble, fearless men, left the comforts and 
endearments of home for a philanthropic pur- 
pose, and were determined not to give up their 
object while any hope remained of accomplishing 
it. That hope expired ! But the idea of an open 
polar sea, held possession of the mind of Dr. 
Kane, and though hardships and dangers, terri- 
ble to contemplate and much more to endure, 
surrounded them, yet faith sustained them. It 
was faith which enabled them to do and bear 
all, for without it they would have retraced their 
course, or have sunk down* in despair and died. 
Faith gave them strength, united them in firmer 
bonds, and became unto them as their meat and 
drink. And while faith in the possibility of be- 
ing able to reach the object they believed to ex- 
ist remained, it was almost impossible for them 
to turn their faces homeward and relinquish the 
dear project. Thus did they tug and toil, often 
turned aside by insurmountable barriers of ice, 
but ever pressing toward the haven of their 
hopes. • 
Even thus is it with the voyagers upon the ocean 



of life. We launch out upon it as gaily and 
cheerfully as did -those discoverers from New 
York harbor. The high hopes and aflcctions of 
our morning life are like the friendly voioe« that 
bade our fearless mariners adieu, and the fiivor- 
ing gales which so gently wafted them out of 
sight of their native land. As we pursue our 
course the waters become colder, the friendships 
and w^m affections which first greeted us seem 
fading away, cold hearts, like ice-bergs, pass, one 
after another, in quick succession, until we feel 
that our climate is indeed changed, and lifij, 
stem, real life, surrounds us. Here we are, with 
ice-bergs and storm and darkness — or, at the 
best, the dim light of nature to guide us. 

To pursue our course we need some object is 
the end thereof, upon which to fix our faith and 
hope, or life will prove to us but an unendurable 
task, a conscious burden. Fix our minds upon 
any earthly object, however worthy, as the end 
of our desires, and we shall never find more than 
the scattered bones of disappointment and des- 
pair. The storms of sin will assail us, the ice- 
mountains of selfishness and Wrong will tower 
above and around us, the pass-ways of tempta- 
tion will open before us to lure us into danger, 
and, ere we are aware, we shall find ourselves 
shut in by the dark gates of despair. Who, in 
this condition, does not hope for an ** open sea 
beyond"? and how powerful for good, would be 
the fkith that such a sea was attainable. 

The love of God may be compared to this **open 
sea." We hear and see and feel enough of the 
infiuence thereof, even now, to believe it exists ; 
but beyond the gate- ways of temptation, beyond 
the discords of time,— 7 beyond the ice-bergs of 
sin, it shall be granted unto us to behold it in 
its primeval glory. We may not sound its 
depths, but shall bathe therein with joy and 
healing ; we may not discover its extent, bat 
shall ever feel there's *' open sea beyond." That 
person is not our friend who would leesen our 
faith in the infinite love of God, — who tells us 
he can ever cease to love his offspring, or will 
fail to accomplish his most holy will, in and for 
all his creatures. We should strive to strength- 
en faith in the eternal principle of goodness, as 
it exists in humanity. Jesus said, *< Whoso- 
ever shall offend one of these little ones, which 
believe in me. ' ' The little child never lacks faith 
in Jesus, in the Christ-spirit, in love, until it is 
taught distrust by precept or experience. It 
feels secure in the love of all with whom it bta 
to do, and it is a terrible lesson wo teach, when 
we fix a doubt of it in its mind. If it must learn 
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it, heaven eave us from glTing the instruction. 
It 18 a lesson however which we all learn, some- 
how, ere we have navigated life's ocean many 
yean. 

How often do we meet a cold and repulsive 
spirit where we should find a warm heart and 
an affectionate greeting ; how much unretumed 
affection is there here, and how utterly, some- 
times, do human loves fail us. 0, give to the 
wretched soul then the blessed faith in the **open 
sea beyond,'* in the unmeasured ocean of infi- 
nite love, which reaches from pole to pole. Let 
that faith tell us we shall surely be freed from 
the ice barriers of time, shall see this ** open 
sea" for ourselves, shall hear the birds of para- 
dise chanting the songs of heaven, shall behold 
our frail vessels adorned with the white flag of 
peace and victory, and feel them press the yield- 
ing waters, while we float gloriously on toward 
the desired object. 

How often, through unfavorable circumstan- 
ces, is the intellect cramped, the morKl powers 
starved, and the divine energies of our nature 
frozen within us! Do we feel this? do we de- 
plore it in those who are dearer to us than life, 
and exclaim in the agony of our souls, ** how 
long, 0, Lord, how long ?" Let us remember, 
then, there's an open sea beyond ; aye, a broad 
and beautiful sea, where our frail vessels shall be 
righted, our torn and flapping sails refitted, our 
banner unfurled, and the haven of eternal glory 
be gained. 

Let us trust this infinite love while among the 
ice-bergs we make our slow way. Aye, let us 
trust God with the ice ; for his breath can melt 
it away, or he will swallow it up in the ** open 
sea beyond." h. g. p. 



TO THE WISSAmCCOJf. 

[We select the fottowing from a new volume of po- 
ems by Mrs. Faiu^t Kemblb Butleb, not because it 
is one of her test, but firom a lingering love for its 
locality. Th^ Wissahiccon is a romantic little stream 
near PhiWelphia, running through a glen shut in 
by high b/Us, whose dense trees ta&ke it a perpetual 
gr«en r^er. It is a favorite resort for Philadelphi- 
ans, sad is associated in memory with some of the 
happiest hours with friends true and tried.] 

Mt feet shall tread no more thy mossy side, 
When once they turn away, thou Pleasant Water 
Nor ever more, reflected in thy tide. 
Win shme the eyes of the White Island's daughter. 



But often in my dreams, whex( I am gone 

Beyond the sea that parts thy home and mine, 

Upon thy banks the evening sun will shine, 

And I shall hear thy low, still flowing on. 

And when the burthen of existence lies 

Upon my soul, darkly and heavily, 

1*11 clasp my hands over my weary eyes, 

Thou Pleasant Water, and thy clear waves see. 

Bright be thy course forever and forever. 

Child of pure mountain springs, and mountain snow; 

And as thou wanderest on to meet the river. 

Oh, still in light and music mayst thou flow ! 

I never shall come back to thee again, 

When once' my sail is shadowed on the main. 

Nor ever shall I hear thy laughing voice 

As on their rippling way, thy waves rejoice. 

Nor ever see the dark green cedar throw 

Its gloomy shade o'er the clear depths bdow. 

Never, from stony drifts of granite gray. 

Sparkling like diamond rocks in the sun's ray. 

Shall I look down on thee, thou pleasant stream. 

Beneath whose crystal folds the gold sands gleam. 

Wherefore, ferewell ! but whensoever again 

The wintry spell melts fh)m the earth and air ; 

And the young spring comes dancing through thy 

glen. 
With fragrant, flowery breath, and sunny hair ; 
When through the snow the scarlet berries gleam, 
Like jewels strewn upon thy banks, fWr stream. 
My spirit shall through many a summer's day 
Return, among thy peaceful woods to stray. 



HEnOBIES OF THE FAS?. 

" But two are left now of the old household band." 

This passage in the obituary notice in the last 
number of the Repository, over the initials of 
C. A. S. H., remiAded me of its applicability to 
my own family. There are but two of us left, a 
brother and myself, standing alone upon the 
verge of time and the shore of eternity, gazing 
out upon the boundless expanse before ns, as if 
to catch a view of the sail that bore our loved 
ones away. Father, mother, four sisters, two 
brothers, all at sea ! Years have passed since the 
first started on the voyage that never ends. One 
after another took their departure. Some of 
them I saw as they launched out, and watched 
the wave that carried my treasures from my 
sight. Others departed at a distance from my 
watch-tower, unobserved by me. Of the whole 
numbeir not one returns to tell of the voyage I 
too am soon to make. Yet I have the same pi- 
lot, tend shall sail in the same craft. First a 
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sistcfr, two yean older than mjself — juet seven- 
teen — an age full of loveliness, and expanding 
with yoang hopes. I saw her wasted form ap- 
proach the grave with a shudder, for a great 
cloud was yet upon my mind. She too was in 
darkness as to the future, but God in mercy took 
away the agony of soul, for all unconsciously she 
passed into the unseen world. Her death was 
the fulfilment of a boyish dream, that I may re- 
late at some future time. We followed her to 
the 'grave, — all the family save one, the eldest 
sister, who was in a distant land, and who soon 
after came home to look upon the vacancy made 
in our family, — to visit the first grave of our 
household, and to return to her adopted home 
and die. A little more than two years interven- 
ed between the two departures. The first went 
away in September, the second in November, up- 
on Thanksgiving day — a day we enjoyed after 
the New England custom, all unconscious of the 
wail already floating towards us upon the western 
gales, from the death-bed of our sister. Twenty- 
three years ago the sad tidings, unheralded by 
any message of sickness, broke in upon my youth- 
ful home. 'O ! what heart sickness it gave! 
How did the words, ** Melissa is dead," refuse to 
come up from the depths where they had fallen 
in sorrow, and give utterance to the mournful 
truth. It seems but yesterday that I lingered by 
the way, with the heavy burden of the message, 
too heavy to carry to the other members of the 
family. 

But the ravages of death, since ^ade in our 
circle, admonish me of the long years that have 
passed, for, since that period, a brother has laid 
in the embrace of death before me, whose eyes 
this hand closed for the last time, whose pen this 
hand directed in the signing of his last will and 
testament. In the fuU strength of young man- 
hood, vigorous, active, full of hope and strong in 
the faith of the great salvation, he bowed his 
head without a murmur, and died. 0, how 
desolate was my heart then ! I had leaned upon 
this brother. He was my eldfer brother in years, 
and in the Gospel. But the agony of grief was 
not mine. I had learned in whom was mine 
help, and knew that all was well. 

Three months previous to this my mother bade 
adieu to earth, and *« entered the dark valley, 
fearing no evil. ' ' She was a Methodist, but nev- 
er, to my knowledge, expressed a fear that her 
heretical children, or those dying without pro- 
fessing religion, would be lost, as the creed of 
her church taught. Gratefhl am I thttt this 
mercy was granted her, *« not to mourn as those 



that have no hope." ! bow dark would have I 
been this affliction, embittered with the thought I 
that the last moments of my mother were filled ; 
with awful forebodings of the future, — with the ] 
picture of a final parting from one of her chil- 
dren ! As it was, the curtains of my windows 
were darkened, and a shadow stood in my door. 
A grief lay upon my heart too sacred for the 
world to behold. I sought the privacy of retire- 
ment, feeling that solitude lienceforth l^ould be 
the solace of my life. This could not be. Life 
must not be selfish. Other bereaveiDents were 
approaching. The next victim was the lamb of 
the flock, — the youngest child. I had found a 
home and a family of my own in one of the west- 
ern, States. Mary, my darling sister, was cut 
down in New England at the age of twenty-two 
years. The last time I had seen her, the bloom 
of health rested upon her cheek, and the light of 
intelligence beamed in her eye. I fondly hoped 
many years, and many labors of love were hers 
below ; but in a moment my hopes and my heart 
were stricken. The letter, conveying the sad 
intelligence, I left for my companion to read, 
business calling me from home. I chose silence 
on the subject nearest my heart. But I mutt 
hasten this mournful record. Memories of the 
past are too full of sadness to-night. I would 
not expose too long the wounds opened afresh 
by reading the obituary, noticed at the com* 
mencement of this record. Su£Soe to say, that 
another brother, in the prime of life, fell a sacri- 
fice upon the altar of paAialism. Another sis- 
ter, after years of sufibring, went home, and last 
of all the aged father passed tranquiUy from the 
rough sea of life, out upon the placid waters of 
eternity ; outliving all of his family save one 
brother and myself. A little while and there 
will be a whole fiimlly in heaven. Though 
young in feeling, and but just over forty-three, I 
know the time is near when we shall all meet 
again — meet to part no mor«. 

And now, young friends, to whom a man at 
forty appears old, let me assure you that it is not 
in length of years, but in usefulness, that tiie 
longest life consists. And let me elso congratu- 
late you on the advantales you possess, over and 
above those enjoyed by me when a boy, by whieh 
you are saved from so much mortal anguVrii in 
the contemplation of death and the fukire. 

! let the blessed assurance of a glorious im- 
mortality for all, have ite appropriate influence 
with you, and '* lead you into green pastures, 
beside still waters," while passing the time of 
your sojourn here. 
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lectures and Addresees on Literary and Social 
Topics. By the late Rev. Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson, M. A., of Brighton. Boaton : Tick- 
nor & Fields. 

ETery new Tolume of the writings of this devoted 
clergyman is an additional proof of his large human- 
ity, his breadth of thought, and dear perception of 
spiritual things. In these Lectures, no lees than in 
the three volumes of Sermons that preceded them, 
we are spell bound by the rich and clear utterances 
of truth, that seem to gush from a heart filled with 
human love and heaven-bom piety ; and when we 
are told that he was gifted with a voice of wonderful 
sweetness and power, so flexible and harmonious that 
it gave expression to the finest tones of feeling ; so 
thrilling that it stirred men to the heart, that his 
gesture was simple and quiet, and his whole soul so 
thoroughly absorbed in his subject that all was in- 
tensely real, natural and earnest, wa wonder not 
that he moved the hearts of both rich and poor, and 
WIS followed to his grave " with such marks of rev- 
ermee and love as perhaps never before accompanied 
a public ftineral.'* 

His addresses befbre the Working Men's Institute 
are the purest testimomals of his intense sympathy 
for the laboring classes, while at the same time his 
completeness is seen <* in the harmonious spirit that 
he induced between the rich and the poor, — between 
the strugglers in life and their lot." But the gems 
of the volume befere us are the two Leetures on the 
Influence of Poetry on the Working Classes, and a 
Lecture on Wordsworth. Seldom have we read any 
thing that opened so completely the true realm of 
poetry, and made our vision so clear to comprehend 
its divine uses. And what unstopping of the ears, 
and unsealing of the eyes, must have been in that 
assembly of laboring men, as his clear thoughts and 
simple illustrations sounded depths hitherto unknown 
and unsuspected. In proof that poetry is not incom- 
patible with a want of leisure or with hard work, he 
says: 

" I know something myself of hard work ; I know 
what it is to have had to toil when the brain was 
throbbing, the mind incapable of originating a 
thought, and the body Worn and sore with exhaus- 
tion ; and I know what it is in such an hour, instead 
of haring recourse to those gross simulants to which 
aQ Worn men, both of the higher and lower classes, 
are tempted, to take down my Sophocles or my Plato 
(for Plato was a poet), my Goetiie, or ny Dante, 
Shakapeare, Shelley, Wordsworth, or Tennyson ; and 



I know what it is4o feel the jar of nerve gradually 
cease, and the shadows in which all life had robed it- 
self to the imagination become light, discord pass into 
harmony, and physical exhaustion rise by degrees 
into a consciousness of power. I cannot, and I will 
not, believe that this is a luxury, or rather a blessed 
privil^je, reserved for me, or my class, or caste alone. 
If I know from personal experience — and I do know 

— that feelings such as these, call them romantic if 
you will, can keep a man all his youth through, be- 
fore a higher fliith has been called into being, from 
every species of vicious and low indulgence, in every 
shape and form, — if I belie?e that there are thous- 
ands, 

< Whose hearts the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure,* 

I am compelled also to believe that which is human 
belongs to all humanity, that there is power in this 
pursuit to enable the man of labor to rise sometimes 
out of his dull, dry, hard toil, and dreary routine of 
daily life, into forgetfulness of his state, to breathe a 
higher and serener, and purer atmosphere." 

Under one of his definitions of poetry, " The indi- 
rect expression of feelings that cannot be expressed 
directly," occurs this passage. Its stately close may 
be ranked with the finest poetry : 

** I love those passages in the Bible which speak of 
this universe as created by the word of God. For 
the Word is the expression of the thought ; and the 
visible universe is the Thought of the Eternal, utter- 
ed in a word or form in order that it might be intel- 
ligible to man. And fer an open heart and a seeing 
eye it is impossible to gaze on this creation without 
feeling that there is a Spirit at work, a living Word 
endeavoring to make himself intelligible, laboring to 
express himself through symbolism and indirect ex- 
pression, because direct utterance is impossible ; part- 
ly on account of the inadequacy of the materials, and 
partly in consequence of the dulness of the heart, to 
which the infinite Love is speaking. And thus the 
word poet obtains its literal significance of maker, 
and all visible things become the chanted poem of the 
universe." 

To those who accept only rhymed theology or re- 
form as poetry, and have no appreciation of its finer 
uses, we give the author's idea of the poet's province: 

** It may be the office of the priest to teach upon 
authoriQr — of the philosopher according to^duction 

— but the province of the poet is neither to teach by 
induction nor by authority, but to appeal to those 
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primal intuitions of our being which are eternally and 
necessarily true.'* And of Tennyson he says : "He has 
grappled with the scepticism of his age ; not like the 
8ch6ol divine, but like a poet ; not as airiest, with the 
thunder of the pulpit, or the ban of the conventicle, 
but as a man ; a man of large, human heart, who feels 
that not doubt, but faith is 'greatness and blessedness, 
yet that doubt must not be put down by force or terror, 
nor silenced by logic, but pass into belief through 
sorrow, and by appeal to the intuitions of the soul." 

In his advice to cultivate a universality of taste, 
comparing those who can only love one author by 
disparaging another to those " to whom it should in 
consistency seem strange that in God's world there is 
a place for the eagle and the wren, a separate grace 
to the swan and the humming-bird, their own fra- 
grance to the cedar and the violet," he says : 

** Enlarge your tastes, that you may enUrge your 
hearts as well as your pleasures ; feel all that is beau- 
tiful — love all that is good. The first maxim in re- 
ligion and art is — sever yourself from all sectarian- 
ism ; pledge yourself to no school ; cut your life 
adrift from all party ; be a slave to no maxims ; 
stand forth, unfettered and ft-ee, servant only to the 
truth. And if you say, * But this will force each of 
us to stand alone;' I reply — Yes, grandly alone! 
untrammelled by the prejudices of any, and free to 
admire the beauty, and love the goodness of all." 

The Lecture upon Wordsworth, which is evidently 
a labor of love, has sent us again, 'with fresh interest, 
to the dear old delights of other days ; and we hope 
we have, what the author calls the first qualification 
necessary for appreciating the Lake poet, — Un- 
worldliness, "Until," he says, " a man's eyes have 
been clarified with that power which enables him to 
look beyond the visible ; until — 

* He fW>m thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day,' 

poetry — high poetry, like Wordsworth's — is simply 
and merely unintelligible." 

His intense sympathy with Wordsworth, — and 
sympathy, not criticism, is what enables us to under- 
stand each other, — breathes in every page of this 
Lecture ; and in drawing attention to the subtle per- 
ception and exquisite delicacy in some of his poems, 
he thus gives, in his own delicate and choice words, 
the sensations produced by the reading of Words- 
worth : 

" In reading Wordsworth the sensation is as the 
sensation of the pure water drinker, whose palate is 
so refined that he can distinguish between rill and 
rill, river and river, fountain and fountain, as com- 
pared with the obtuser sensation of him who has des- 
troyed the delicacy of his palate by grosser libations, 
and who can distinguish no diffiarence betwetQ water 
and water, because to him all pure things are equally 



insipid. It is like listening to the aaysAerioos snse 
in the conch sea shell, which is so delic&te and refe- 
ed that we are uncertain whether it is the mnsie sad 
sound of the shell, or merdy the pulses throblnBf k 
our own ear ; it is like watching the qniTwing njt 
of fleeting light that shoot up to heaven as we are 
looking at the sunset ; so fine, so exqui«tely toocfai^ 
is th^ sense of feeling, that we doubt whedier It is 
reality we are gazing upon at all, or whether it if b^ 
merely an image created by the power and the te«B- 
bling of our own itiner imagination." 

But space jjjrbids us quoting mcwe, thoagh we Bb- 
ger over many passages that are beautiful rcvda*i«i 
of the author's heart, no less than tributes to the ge- 
hius of the poet. We hope none, who would enrirk 
the heart and the intellect, will fidl to add this vol- 
ume to their choicest selec^on of books. 

The Early Days of Thomas Whittemore. An 
Autobiography : Extending from A. D. 1800 
to 1825. Boston : Published by J. M. Cshci. 
The pastor of our childhood and youth was Hk^ 
Rev. Thomas Whittemore ; and we rev^TDee Ids 
name tor the simple and dear truths of the Go^d of 
peaoe and love that fell from his Ups, and kindled 
such enthusiasm in our young heart. Often do we 
recall the happiness of those early Sabbaths, when we 
first b^an to comprehend the truths he taught, asd 
the new heaven and new earth into which they lifted 
us have never lost their beauty. We have many tmes 
longed for a renewal of the peculiar joy of those Sab- 
baths, but we have learned to look upon it as one ex- 
perience in a life-time, and to be ^rateftil to the odc 
through whose ministry it came. With such remoa- 
brances we welcome the Autobiography of our earij 
pastor : and with a better feding than mere ourica- 
ty have we read his record of his early days. Plsffi 
and simple in style, with no effiart at omamest, 
it appeals to us as the unvarnished story <d his 
youth ; and its greatest interest conssts in his «»- 
stant recognition of the Guiding hand in all the ^ 
parent trivial events that proved to be turning points 
in his life. His first entrance into Mr. Ballou's home, 
the pleasant " walk in" of Mrs. Ballou, his attesd- 
anoe upon Mr. Ballou's preaching, and bewilderment 
of joy when he first comprehended the harmony of his 
system of religion, his first sermon written in his ooU 
chamber while kneeling at his trunk and wrapped m 
his overcoat, and his preparation for preaching it, all 
have a touch of romance viewed frwn this dstanoe, 
when the venerable man stands as an acknowledged 
champion for the doctrines he has long loved. 

There are and will be new developments of trnth 
and new fhiits of its sjHrit, but the enthusiaan of the 
early days of our liberal faith, when God's father- 
hand and love first shone out as a o on siste n t and re- 
vealed truth, can never be excelled. . 

Peace to the declining days of him who has held so 
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&st to his early accepted fiuth, and has been so se- 
verely true to his convictions of duty. 

History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King 
of Spain. By Wm. H. Prescott. Vol. IIL 
Boston : Phiilips, Sampson & Co. 

There can be no more charming historian than Mr. 
Prescott, and all who have read the two first volumes 
of this interesting work, will hasten to peruse the 
third. The present volume opens with the Conquest 
of Spain by the Arabs, who descended upon that 
oountry something as the Normans descended upon 
England ; but unlike the Normans, who gradually 
formed one nation with the conquered, the Arabs 
never assimilated to the Spanish race, but always pre- 
served thehr nationality. The Spaniards looked upon 
it as their sacred duty to exterminate the Moorish 
race, to reclaim their country from the infideL The 
wars against the Moors were to them, what the wars 
for the recovery of Palestine, were to the Middle 
Ages. For centuries were they engaged in these 
wars before their desire was accomplished and the 
Arabs shorn of their opulence and power. Then the 
victors b^an to despise the infidd, and so grew ar- 
rogant. Cardinal Zimenes set up trying to convert 
them to the Christian fihith, and by not the most gen- 
tle means. The good Queen Isabella and her consort 
Ferdinand, were alarmed at his severe measures, but 
were at length won over by his casuistry. A great 
number of the Moors were brought within the pale — 
not of Christianity, but of the Inquisition. When 
Charles the V. ascended the throne, he was more len- 
ient, and the' edict compelling the Moors to give up 
their ancient usages, their native dress and language 
never took effect in his reign. 

They were in this unsettled state when Philip came 
to the throne. He refused to follow the lenient exam- 
ple oi his fikther, but listened te the counsels of the 
grand inquisitor, Espinosa, and ordered that the 
odious laws which had been a dead letter in Charles 
the Fifth*s time, be proclaimed aloud in the great 
square where the people of Granada formerly assem^ 
bled to crown their sovereign. 

These stringent measures of coarse brought on a 
rebellion. Appeals to the throne were unavailing, 
for Philip listened to ** wise and learned men." Then 
followed wars and battles, the Moriseos made a des- 
cent upon Qranada and were unsuccessful. They 
elected a king, and in desperation attacked their ene- 
mies Then ensued battles and sieges, and campaigns 
and massacres ; fearful outrages were perpetrated, 
and brave deeds were performed. But the Moors re- 
fused to yield. Philip sent his natural brother Don 
John of Austria, to command the Christian forces 
who were divided into factions by the rival chiefh, 
Mondcjar and Los Volez. Here Don John won him- 
self a name, the rebellion was crushed, the Moriseos 



scattered about the prorinces, and in the reign of 
Philip the Third expelled from the Peninsula. 

Then follows an account of the war with the Turks, 
which happened while Philip was occupied with the 
Moriseos insurrection. Extensive preparations were 
made, troops were levied, and Don John set sail from 
Madrid for the Soutl^ The Spanish and the Turkish 
fleet met, and then occnrred the Anions battle of 
Lepanto, in which Don John won much renown. The 
Turkish Armada was annihilated, and Don John re- 
turned triumphant to Messina. Philip, we fancy, 
was a little jealous of his brother's popularity, and 
kept him back when he might have won ftresh lau- 
rels. 

In Book Sixth we have an account of the domestic 
affairs of Spain, and an insight into the habits and 
chaAicter of Philip the Second. He was a thorough 
Spaniard, more for the cabinet than for war, of a 
sluggish nature, and not capable of great enterprizes, 
but tenacious of possessions and power. He was the 
great champion of the Truth, and the Church saw its 
most palmy days under his protection. He was of a 
peaceful disposition, yet extravagant in his house- 
hold expenditures. 

The ficorial, the employment of his leisure hours 
for thirty years, reflects his peculiar tastes and the 
austere character of his mind. It was a building 
made to combine the most incongruous ideas, a mau- 
soleum, a palace, and a monastery. The last pages 
of the book are filled with an account of the marriage, 
life and death of Anne of Austria, the third wife of 
Philip the Second. 

One of the principal charms of Mr. Pre«cott*s his- 
tory, is the power he possesses of bringing every thing 
directly before his readers. There is no indistinct- 
ness, his characters all have an unmistakeable per- 
sonality. When he describes a battle we know just 
how the armies stood, and we almost hear the roll of 
artillery and the groans of the dying. HV'e see the 
Moors in the stronghold at Alpujarra and in their des- 
cent upon Qranada, we see Don John of Austria, and 
we know all the romance connected with his birth ; 
we seer him acknowledged by his brother and revered 
by his sister Joanna, and we follow him through all 
his triumph. We see the battle of Leponto, the 
Turkish fleet scattered to the winds, Don John after 
the battle flying before the coming tempest 

Mr. Prescott takes from history all its dryness and 
dullness, and makes it a living and breathing reality. 
How much of his success as a historian may be owing 
to the peculiarly interesting periods he has chosen, 
we cannot say. Certainly he has been very happy in 
his choice of time and nation. Whether his magical 
pen could throw such a charm around the history of 
our country, as it has around the reigns of Philip the 
Second and Charles the Fifth, is a subject we would 
like to have decide^l. 
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Willie Winkie'8 Nursery Songs of Scotland. Ed- 
ited by Mrs. Silsbee. Boston : Ticknor & 
Fields. 

This is a perfect gem of a book in all respects. It 
pleases the eye with its beauty, and its charming lit- 
tle songs delight the ear. Many a pretty thought is 
woven in with the simple, chil^^like rhymes, and on 
the whole we think we never saw a book of the kind 
we liked better. The antique type, as it somewhat 
pnzEled the little folks at first, was the only objection 
we heard raised. 

The Scouring of the White Horse ; or the Long 
Vacation of a London Clerk. Bv the author 
of ** Tom Brown's School Days- Illustrated 
by Richard Doyle. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 
The reading world will welcome a new volume from 
this favorite author whose ** School Dt^ at Rugley'* 
has now reached its seventh edition. From the odd 
title of this new book the reader will anticipate, what 
he will surely find, something novel and out of the 
common range. On one of the chalk hills of Berk- 
shire, England, is carved a rude, oollossal white horse, 
which, tradition says, was done by order of King Al- 
fred as' a memorial of his victorious battles with the 
Pagans ; and the yearly festival in commeftioration 
of that event, when the villagers assemble, and with 
shovels, besoms and barrows clear out the trenches to 
bring out more boldly the figure of the horse, and pre- 
pare for a day of peculiar sports and games, is called 
The Scouring of the White Horse. Agreeable to the 
call of his fViend the London clerk spends his vaca- 
tion at Berkshire, at the season of one of these "scour- 
ings," and in his natural and unpretending way, 
gathers up the history of the White Horse and its 
festivals, which has the charm of mingled foct and 
legend. And this is not alL Pretty, breezy pictures 
of Elm Gose Farm, the heme of his friend, glimpses 
of quaint characters, and the thread of a love story, 
make the book a pleasant medley, worthy the genial 
author. • 

The Land and the Bonk ; or, Biblical IlluBtra- 
tions drawn from the Manners and Customs, 
the Scenes and Scenery of the Holy Land. By 
W. M. Thomson, D. D. With Maps and En- 
gravings. In two volumes. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1859. Pp. 560. 614. 
In one very important respect this book is far pre- 
ferable to any of its predecessors. The author, as a 
missionary, lived for a quarter of a century among 
the scenes he describes. Hence the Holy Land was, 
for the term of a generation, his home. We alwaya 
enjoy the writings of travellers when they tell us what 
they have seen as travellers ; but the charm, the nat- 
uralness, and the accuracy are immeasurably in- 
creased, when they tell us what they have seen as 
residents. To understand a country, and a people, a 
person must know them as a neighbor and intimate* 
This very great advantage gives to Dr. Thomson an 



especial pre-eminence among the writers about the 
Holy Land. We have only to add, that to this ad- 
vantage, he adds a lively narrative, and describes 
only what he has seen. The handsome egogravingi 
and meat print will prove extra attractions. 

What Will He Do With It? By Pisistratw 
Caxton. A Novel. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton^ 
Bart. New York : Harper k Brothers. 1859. 
This novel has already won a reputation, as one of 
the best of Bulwer's, having appeared as a serial in 
Blackwood. The author's marvellous power of lan- 
guage remains unimpaired ; while age and experi- 
ence have elevated his taste. The new novel is print- 
ed in the octavo form, with double column page, ma^ 
king it uniform with the volumes of Thackery pub- 
lished by the same house. 

The Comedies of Terence. Literally translated 
into English Prose, with Notes. By Heniy 
Thomas Riley, B. A. ■ To which is added the 
Blank Verse Translation of George Colman. 
New York : Harper A Brothers. 1859. 
Another addition to the ^'Classical library,'* in 
imitation of Bohn'a With hardly lees ixi&rior paper, 
and with mueh better binding than the English edi- 
tion, the Harper edition sells fi>r little more than half 
the cost! It afibrds a rare <^portunity to get the 
gems of the anneat elaflsicB in good style, at a very 
trifling sum. 



NE W BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY A. TOMPKINS, 

38 CORNKILL, BOSTON. 

Theological Views, Comprising the SubstsDce of 
Teachings durins a Ministnr of Thirty-five 
Years in New Orieans. By Theodore Clspp. 
12mo., pp. 355. Price 81. 
Biblical Review: Intended aa a Nq^t Mid Im- 
proved Commentary on the Bible : W^freln 
the Author attempts to give more Rational In- 
terpretations of Subjects and Passages, than 
are common in works having the same general 
purpose ; on a plan that renders the work as 
well fitted for Reading as for Referenoe. By 
Rev. W. £. Manley. 12mo., pp. 378. Price 
$1. 
Selections from Eminent Commentators, who 
have believed in Punishment after Death ; 
wherein they have agreed wtth Universalists 
in their Interpretation of Scriptures in relation 
to Punishment. By Lucius R. Paige. Revis- 
ed edition. 42mo., pp. 356. Prioe $1. 
We have room only to give the titles of the above 
works jost issued by Mr. Tompkina In our next we 
will notice them more fully. In the mean time we 
advise all our readers to order at once, assuring them 
they are valuable and needful hooka For one dollar 
each, these books will be sent to any part of the coun- 
try, within 8000 miles, postage paid. Oub dibtajit 
FRIENDS can thus be accommodated as dieap, as if 
they resided in Boston. 
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iCT'NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 



A BOOK FOR EVERY HOME. 

BESPER : THE BOMB SPIRIT ; 

A Simple Story of Household Labor aod Love. 6t Miss Elizabeth Doten. 

This work, from the pen of Miss Doteo, is a home book for the people and their children, — it gives 
the simple history o(un individual experience, illustrating throughout, the all-prevailing power of the 
** Charity that never Faileth." Aside from any exaggerated romance, or "incidents of thrilling inter- 
est," it presents life in the ordinary household phase with which most minds are familiar. The work 
is manufactured in the best style. 1 vol. l6mo, 256 pages, uniform with " Home Life*' and '* Marion 
Lester." Price 75 cts. On receipt of this price we will send the work by mail, postage prepaid. 



A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 



A Biblical Review, Designed as a New and Improved 

OOMMEZTTART OZT TBS BIBLE, 

On a plan that renders the Book as well fitted for Reading as for Reference. By Rev. W. E. Manlet. 

VOL. I. — GENESIS. 

This work is the result of much labor and research. It presents more rational views of the Bible and 
of the subjects contained therein, than are commonly put forth in other works of a similar kind. It 
contains much original thought, and will be found valuable in studying the Scriptures. It is issued in 
13mo form, over 400 pages, at One Dollar per copy. Sent by mail, within 3000 miles, postage paidy on 
receipt of that sum. 



TBEOLOGXOAL VIEWS, 

Comprising the Substance of Teachings, during a Ministry of Thirty-five Years in New Orleans. 

By Rev. Theodore Clapp. 

The work is published in one volume — uniform with his Autobiography. It consists of chapters on 
the following subjects : 

«* Perfections of God," " Inspiration of Scriptures," " Miracles of Jesus," " Nature of Sin," " The 
Object and Consequences of the Punishments spoken of in the Gospel," " Salvation by Grace," "Res- 
urrection of the Dead, and the final Holiness and Happiness of all Mankind." 

Mr. Clapp is well known as occupying a prominent position in the religious world, and this work, 
which is a very able production, will be read with a great deal of interest. 

It is published in one handsome volume of nearly four hundred pages, and manufactured in the best 
style. Price $1 per volume; for this sum we will send the work to any part of the country, within 
3000 miles, postage paid. Six copies for $5. 
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A NEW EDITION OF A VALUABLE BOOK. 

PA.IOE'8 SELEOTIONS. 



jclection* from Eminent Commentarors in support of the Doctrine of Universal Salvation. Compiled 
by Rev. Lucius R. Paige, author of a Commentary on the New Testament. A ^ew Revised Edition. 

The publication of this Work has been called for from all parts of the country. It is a very valuable 
fork, and no family should be without it. It is almost indispensable to every Universalist, contain- 
g, as it does, the evidence of unbiassed judges, and of those who differ from us, in support of the true 
terpretation of many important passages of Scripture, illustrating the great truths of Universalism. 
It is published in one volume, duodecimo, of about 400 pages, at One Dollar a copy. Persons ai a 
isiance 'can procure|copie3 by sending the above-named price, and we will send the book by return 
ail, postage prepaid. Where clubs are formed we will make the following discount : 

4 copies for $3,50. 6 copies for S5,00. 8 copies for $6,40. 10 copies for $7,60. 

Clergymen, Superintendents and Teachers in Sabbath Schools, or any active member of a Society, 
lu very easily form clubs and secure the book at the above low prices. 
They can also be had at the Office of all Universalist periodicals. 
Agents Wanted — To whom liberal inducements will be offered. 
O-All orders to insure prompt attention should be sent directly to the publisher, 

ABEL TOMPKINSe 
UnivendLUt Publishing House. 38 A Id r ^mm Un m . a ...^ 
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nSW BOOKS ^HD HETT BDITIOUTS, 

PUBLISHED BY A. TOMPKINS, 



38 &. 40 CoRNHiLL, Boston 



STAWDAIID THK01.0G1CAI. W0RB8. \ 

BALFOUR'S FIRST IKQUIRY. An»"?°i7''"»< 
the Scriptural purport of the ''<";<>• 8''Sf';«»'\t'^ 
Tartarus an d Gehenna, all tranalated Hell m the 
lo" mon English Version By Rev-^»»»«' »»»/»-: 
Revised, with an Introduction, by Rev. O. A. Mim 

"^BALFOUR'S SECOND INaUIRT. An Inquiry 
into the Scriptural Doctrine concerning the Devil 
and Satan, and into the extent of duration express- 
Td by the terms Olin, Aion, and Aionios. rendered 
Everlasting. Forever &c By ^ev Walter B.U 
four. Revised, with an Introduction, by Kev. O 

*THe"pASTOR' AaUEST Sermons by Re. 
Henry Bacon. Edited by Mr. E A Bacon. 1 

'f^^\rI^toV -'j^XA't: By Rev 

VIe^S 'ITn t{,E Vi^B Jf oI T^^^^^^^ 
TESTAMENT. By Rev. Ho«>a Ballon. 1 vol. 

'f skRIEfoF LECTURE SERMONS, deliver 
ed in the School-street Church. Boston. By Rev. 
HoleaBallou. 1 vol. l2mo. Price 68 <^nt8. 
"elect sermons, delivered on vamus occa 

"Notes on ?h4 Parables."- " Lecture-Sermon, " 
and "Select Sermons." This edition .s on thicker 
naoer and bound in the best style ; each volume 
Hs a double gilt title, making a moat attractive set 

"KE-SCOMffENTAly. A Commentary on 
th?New%estament By Rev. L- f • /"f,;, ^° 
A ./nl- 12mo Price $1 per vol. ; 9»,60 per aei 
* " Vol ? Matfhew and Mark ; vol. 2. Luke and 
John ; vol. 3. Acts of the Apostles ; vol. 4. Ro- 

ARGUMENTS DRAWN FROM THE ATTRI- 
BUTES OF GOD. in support of the Doctrine of. 
EfalSalva.io'n. By 'joha Mather Austin. 1 

^K^VIErOF^'THl UFE AND WRITINGS OF 
MATTHEW HALE SMITH. By Rev. L. C. 

&^rirPOW^Ss'oVtHE CHRIS 
TUN LIFE By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 1 vol. 12mo 

^f "sHEAF FROM A PASTOR'S FIELD. A 

^-|'^£rd-^t."^r%- ^ '' 

%5;N1TY IN THE CITY. A Series of Leo 
tures By rIv. E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 

•discourses on THE LORD'S PRAYER 



Price 63 cents; 
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By E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 18mo. 
cloth, extra full gilt, $1,18. ,^ranTTT^r.o 

DISCOURSES ON THE BEATITUDES. 
E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. l6mo. Price 50 cents. 
DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
E H. Chapin. I vol. 12mo. Price 50 cents. 
A BIBLE DICTIONARY, of the most important 
Words in the Holy Scriptures. By S. B. Emmont, 
1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cents. ^^,,-„ «„« . 

ADVENTURES OF TRIPTOLEMUS TUB; 
Comprising important and startling Disclosures con- 
cerning Hell ; itsMagnitude,Morals,Employmenla, 
Climate. &c. All very satisfactorily »«lhenticalcd. 
To which is added. The Old Man of the Hill Side. 
Bv Geo. Rogers. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cent*. 

FAMILY WORSHIP ; Contninini? Reflections 
and Prayers for Domestic Devotion. By O. A. Skm- 
ner. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cents. 

ORTHODOXY AS IT IS : or. Its Mental Infln- 
ence, and Practical Inefficiency and Effects ; lllui- 
trated by Philosophy and Facts. By R. Tomlmson 
and D. P. Livermore. I vol. I8mo. Price 50 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN VICTOR ; or. Mortality and 
Immortality, including Happy Death Scenes. By i. 
G Adams. I vol. ISmo. Price 50 cents. 

THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH COMPAN- 
ION, for the use of Church Members and oihcrt. By 
I. D. Williamson. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 ccnta ; 
cloth, extra full gilt, 75 cents. 

UNIVERSALIST COMPANION. With an Al- 
manac and Register. Published annually. Edited 
by Rev. A. B. Grosh. Price 12 cents ; $1 per dot; 
^6,50 per hundred. 



BOOKS FOR TKB HOMB CIHCI-B. 

HOME LIFE ; or, a Peep Across the Threshold. 
By Mrs. C. A. Soule. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 78 cants. 
This is a collection of beautiful Home Stories. 

RECORDS OF BUBBLETON PARISH ;orPi. 
pers from the Experience of an American Minister ; 
with Illustrations by Billings. 1 vol. 12mo. Price .^l. 

M\RION LESTER; or, the Mother's Mistake. 
By Minnie S. Davis. Uniform with "Home Lite. 

^"tHE^ CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD ; embracing 
the Christian Home, Husband, Wife. Father, Moth- 
er. Child, Brother, and Sister. By Rev. George S. 
Weaver, of St. Louis. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 50 rtf. 

A VOICE TO THE MARRIED ; being a Com- 
pendium of Social, Moral and Religious D"t«w. ad- 
dressed to Husbands and Wives. By J. M. AuEtm. 
1 vol. 18mo. Price 6S cents. 

A VOICE TO YOUTH ; addressed to Young 
Men and Young Ladies. By J. M. Austin. 1 vol. 

'TlLuS^^TIO^^^^^^ THE LAW of kind. 

NESS. By G. W. Montgomery. I vol. ISmo. I'nos 
50 cts. 



We will sead any of the above Books by mail, post paU, on receipt of the prices annexed. 
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New Music. From Oliver Ditson & Co., 277) 
Washington St., Boston, we have received the fol-( 
lowing choice selection of music : — J 

** Harp of the Wild Wind," words by Miss Mary J 
Bradford, music by O. Whittlesey. "This piece, ^ 
being of the descriptive order, is designed to repre-( 
sent the effect of a storm upon the iEolian or Harp ( 
of the Wind ; the sentiment being that the raging of S 
the storm which threatens its destruction only serves ^ 
to evoke from its trembling strings more powerful , 
and eloquent music.*' 

•• Eveleen Lamore,'* a ballad, written by Mrs. S. 
C. Hall, music composed by Wm. ft. Dempster. 

*« Le Papillon Rose," (Polka Mazurka) by Burg- 
muller. One of a series entitled Piano Forte Album, j 

" Steadily On we Go," song, written by Lieut. J.y 
S. Walters, music by Joseph Philip Knight. 

Extract from a letter just received from the au-j 
thoress of "Marion Lester." 

Hesper: The Home Spirit. By ElizabethJ 
Doten. This attractive little book with its beautiful j 
type and stainless paper, is just what it purports to ^ 
be, " a simple story of household labor and love."^ 
The theme is not new. Saint and prophet of olden 
time have dwelt upon it with inspired eloquence ; it 
has been borne upon the poet's sweetest, most im- 
passioned song, and novelists delight to paint life- 
pictures|wilh such colors as this subject givesw 

«• Charity never faileth." How signiBcant the 
thought suggested by these words ! it hints at heart- 
struggles, at pain and disappointment, which are all 
glorified by spiritual conquest. In reading the story 
of Hesper, we are made to feel most deeply that love 
will triumph, and not only in the household where 
such pure spirits are sometimes found, but at last 
throughout the world ! 

Hesper with her generous heart and unwearying 
patience, is a lovely character, and the events df her 
life, woven as they are with those of her family and 
neighbors, form a sweet and touching story. Per- 
haps some whose tastes are rendered morbid by con- 
stantly reading that class of fiction which represents 
life in unnatural colors and distorted forms, may fail 
to appreciate the simple beauty of "Hesper: the 
Home Spirit," but the young whose minds are pure, 
and the old, whose hearts are still youthful, will cull 
from its pages both pleasure and improvement. 

MiNifiB S. Davis. 



The Universalist Register for 1859 ! 

Price 12 1-2 cts. ; $1 per doz. ; $6,60 per hun- 
dred. Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
four postage ttampt, 

A. TOMPKINS, Publisher, 

88 & 40 Cornhill, Boston. 



LUt of Letters containing Remittanee$ received siua 

our lastf ending Feb, 25, 1858. 

( JCPMoney that is not receipted for in any other 

way, will be found in this list.) 

J. F., Columbus, $6 ; M. J. W., Dearborn, 2 ; C. 

U., Somerset, 4 ; L T., Briggsville, 2 ; 8. A., Ham- 

iltcn, 2 ; P. P. F., Aurora, paid by H. 8., 2 ; |B. D. 

O., West Dennis, 4 ; L. D. C, Pleasant Hill, O.T., 

2 ; M. T., Bradford, 2, to July 1860 ; H. G.. Wi- 

bash, 2 ; L. D., Darien, 6 ; have sent two of the 

missing numbers, all we have ; J. C, Chester, 4 ; 

L. L., Oxford, 2 ; C. C, Fort Ann, 4, to July 1860. 

LADIES' BEPOSITORT. 

CONDITIONS. — This Magazine is published is 
monthly numbers on superior paper and new type, 
corieeponding with the present number. 

Single copies, per annum, in advance, ^2. Sir 
copies, for one year, $10. Twelve copies, for out 
year, $18 ; to which will be added twenty-five centi 
for' every three months delay. 

We shall add to our list of contributors from timi 
to time. The Repository is the only magazine o( 
the kind in our order, and deserves to have a place 
in every family. We ask for it merited patrontge. 

All subscribers must commence with the July No. 
We take no subscribers for less than an tntire voU 

utee. 

Tlie I«avr ot lffe%rs]»apers« 

1. Subscribers who do not give express notice !© 
the cohtrary, are considered as wishing to continue 
their subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance oftheir 
papers, the publisher may continue to send them till 
all arrearages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their 
papers from the office to which they are directed, 
they are held responsible till they have settled tJie 
bill and ordered the paper discontinued. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places, withoat 
informing the publisher, and the paper is sent to the 
former direction, they are held responsible. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
a paper from the office, or removing and leaving it 
uncalled for, is prima facie evidence of intentiontl 
fraud. 

Subscribers will therefore understand : 

1. That their papers will be continued after the 
expiration of the time for which they have paid, un- 
less otherwise ordered. 

2. That no paper will be discontinued until ar- 
rearages are paids unless we are satis6ed that the 
subscriber is worthless. Address : 

A. ToMPKiifs, 88 Cornhill, Boston. 
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8TBIL BOWEKS. 

The Preceptress of the' Academy for giris in the 

. town of , was called from her afternoon oc- 

capalions to aee a visiter said to be waiting for 
her in Ibe parlor. Giving a smooth of her hand 
to her tttur. and a little general adjusting to her 
drefli, as every feAale does when told some one is 
waiting*t4} see her, she vrent down. 

There was a gentleman in the room, a mild, 
benignant looking man, but with a little air of 
seif-coraplaoeney and sfiltisfaction, which, as he 
greeted the Lady Preceptress in the most benign 
manner seemed to say, •• 1 am sure you must 
think well of me before I go, I am such a very 
benevolent gentleman.*' 

He mentioned his name to the lady as though 
be were sore she must have heard of him beiore, 
as indeed she had. Yet did she seem by no 
means astounded, but sat very complacently 
waiting for him to go on with his business, for 
surely he could not have come there merely to 

inform her that he was Mr. Bradley of W , 

noted for his liberality, philanthropy, &c. &c. 
He had not, and he soon made known his errand. 
'* Madam, have you a girl in your scbool by the 
name of Sybil Bowers?" 

Now the man know she had before he asked 
the question, so of course he was not astonished 
when she replied 

** Yes, I have a girl by that name." 

" Yes,** said he slowly, and looking down up- 
on his hands as he sat turning them one over the 
other, « and what let me ask is her deport- 
ment?" 

** It has always been good,*' the lady replied, 
** I have no reason to say aught against Miss 
Bowers as regards deportment.*' 

'* Indeed," said he, still turning his hands ono 
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over the other, still seeming as if he had not said 
all he meant to say, 

** You have noticed nothing out of the way in 
her?" he said, looking up at the Lady Precep- 
tress. 

•* Nothing, she is studious, diligent, correct ; 
she has been here but a short time, I speak only 
of what I have seen, but Mies Bowers thus far, 
stands well at school." 

•» Yes, yes, — thus for, I am glad to hear it," 
and the mild, philanthropic gentleman stopped 
rubbing his hands, and instead br*hed his hair 
from his forehead, and smoothed and caressed his 
chin with his hands, — he had started on a new 
tack. " I am glad to hear it, perhaps I had bet- 
ter say nothing of the business which brought me 
here, — she has behaved well thus far — yes — it 
may be — I hope it is so — that — *' and the gen- 
tleman stopped and fell to rubbing his hands 
again. The lady didn't help him out as he had 
expected she would ; for the Lady Preceptress of 
the Academy of girrt was very wary. She had 
had dealings with the world for many years, she 
had been obliged to look out for herself and had 
learned to be cautious ; she waited till the gen- 
tleman should decide whether or no it was best 
to go on. 

He looked up all at once and inquired, '*How 
large a school have you madam ^" 

** I have fifty scholars now, sir." 

** And it is not alone in the intellects of these 
girls that you feel an interest." 

" Certainly not," she replied, ** I feel in a 
manner responsible for their moral welfare." 

** That is it," said he quickly, interrupting 
her as if she had at last said just what he vrant- 
ed her to say, •* their moral welfare, — now," 
said he rising and walking backwards and for-^ 
wards, ** now, if into this community of yours 
there should come one with a stain upon her 
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moral character, should you not, ought you not 
in duty to the rest remove her from the place 
where she may exert such a bad influence ?'* 

** It would indeed be running a great risk,'* 
she replied, <* and perhaps in duty to parents and 
guardians I might be obliged to do as you say." 

Still the4ady was very cautious, she made no 
inquiries, but waited for the gentleman to say 
plainly what he had to say. ^ 

The philanthropic gentleman went on. ** Now 
a person like this, you have in this Sybil Bowers. 
Of low extraction, fond of dress and show, inor- 
dinately proud, giddy and thoughtless, she is 
hardly the one to place among the young ladies 
committed to your charge." 

The lady did not appear so much shocked as 
he expected, she waited to hear more, she had no 
idea of losing a pupil who paid her board and 
tuition promptly ; for such offences, fond of dress 
and show, proud, giddy and thoughtless, are 
nothing uncommon in young ladies, and even if 
she were of low. extraction it was no crime. 

<< Do not think madam," and his face assumed 
a look of tender regret, and his voice a tone of 
sorrow, that he should be called upon to say such 
disagreeable truths, *< Do not think that what I 
say comes from any malice to the young lady. 
No, I have felt a great interest in Sybil, and have 
known her for many years. She is poor, but 
that, said he with condescending amiability, *' is 
no crime ; but she has a love of dress and admi- 
ration, which she is willing to gratify at any 
cost ; she is very capable and every cent she 
earns goes for dress, I have reasoned and expostu- 
lated with her but it is of no use. She is head- 
strong and impatient of control, I have vratched 
her and I fear she is not always correct in her 
deportment. There is a mystery about tier, her 
earnings are small, from whence comes all this 
money for dress and for schooling? All I have to 
say is, it would bo well to watch her, and see 
that she brings no evil to the pure morals of your 
scholars." 

The gentleman moved to depart, and the lady 
said, 

*< I am sorry to hear what you have said about 
Miss Bowers, and I must say in justice to her 
that I can think of nothing she has done at all 
out of the way." 

*» Would you like to see her? perhaps the 
matter might be explained." 

** No, no," he said ** we parted not the beet of 
friends, indeed I think it better she should not 
know of my coming, it could do no good." 

And the benignant gentleman bade the Lady 



Preceptress good evening, and walked leisurely 
down {he wide gravel walk, probably thinking 
all the time of the vast amount of good be had 
done, in that he had warned the lady who bad 
the charge of so large a flock, that there was a 
black sheep among them. 

All unconscious was he, as he thus walked leis- 
urely along, of a pair of eyes fixed upon him 
from a second story window. 

Sybil Bowers herself, sitting there studying 
her lesson, chanced to look up, and her glanee 
fell upon his figure as he paced down the walk. 
How the whole expression of her face changed ! 
despair, hate and angry passion, by turns disfig- 
ured her handsome features. 

She got up and paced the room, she threw her 
book upon the floor and clasped her hands ner- 
vously together. 

** Could he not let me rest in peace? I thought 
I had come where no one knew me. I meant to 
do well, and he would not let me, I understand 
him, hypocrite that he is ! He has come here with 
his insinuating ways, with his soft, smooth 
speech ; he has told the Preceptress all he oonld 
about me and hinted at untold things. Ah ! how 
I hate him!" 

She rushed again to the window, he was just 
shutting the gate. ** There he goes, Oh! how 
softly and gently he walks as if in his extreme 
benevolence he wouldn't even hurt a worm, while 
every step he has taken since he has left this 
house, has been upon my heart. Ah 1 know 
him, he has poisoned the mind of the Precep- 
tress, she will watch me, the scholars will vratch 
me, and I shall be obliged to leave when I was 
doing so well, and meant to be so good, to please 
her, because she wished it." 

She watched him with that look of anger and 
passion, till he disappeared down the street. 
Then she took up the book she had thrown down, 
and tried to study but her eyes wandered, and 
the words conveyed no ideas to her mind. She 
gave it up at last, and burying her face in her 
hands wept and sobbed passionately. Well fiir 
her that she saw no one that night, else would 
her red and swollen eyes have been the caase of 
inquiry. In the morning she was calm again. 
** She would brave it out," she said to herself, 
<* she vras innocent, what should she fear." 

The Preceptress said to herself, she should not 
let the remarks of Mr. Bradley influence her con- 
duct toward Sybil, she should be oonsiderednnno- 
cent till she was proved guity ; yet meanwhile 
she should watch her, there was no harm in that 
certainly. 
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The next daj poor Sybil was toa conscious of 
being watched, she knew why the kecnreyes of 
the Preceptrees were fixed upon her, she knew 
why she was so particular in all her inquiries 
about trivial things, which till then, she had nev- 
er noticed. Knowing all this, it made Sybil ap- 
pear quite unlike herself. She would blush at 
first when questioned, then thinking of her deter- 
mination, would put on a bold, defiant look, and 
answer promptly and decidedly. Surely, the 
lady thought, these were traits she had never no- 
ticed in her before. Was Mr. Bradley right? 
Was she indeed different from what she had 
thought? Could she have been deceived? She 
would watch her. Sybil's perceptions, nervous- 
ly quickened as they were, seemed to read her 
thoughts ; her scrutiny ahnost maddened her ; 
her face grew dark and sullen, and reflected the 
conflict within. Why did she not speak to her 
if she thought there was any thing vn-ong? why 
did she not give her a chance to defend herself? 
It vras unjust to watch her and treat her like a 
criminal, giving her no chance to defend herself. 

A day or two passed, and Sybil daily grew 
more wretched and desperate. She saw that the 
girls avoided her, they talked together in little 
knots, and when she came near they separated. 
It vras true, that in some way, no one could ex- 
actly tell how, the story had got around, that 
Sybil Bowers vras not exactly what she should 
be ; they did not know in what respects, there 
was no definite charge, but a gentleman had 

called to see Mrs. W , and it was evident 

she had her eye upon her. 

This was more than Sybil could bear ; so on 
the fourth day after Mr. Bradley's visit, when 
in the morning her name was called, no voice an- 
swered. The Preceptress looked at the vacant 
seat, the girls also looked, but they were none 
the wiser. Some one was sent for Sybil, and 
soon came back with word that she was not to be 
found ; but in the room stood her trunk all pack- 
ed, to be given to the care of an express man 
with directions where it should be left. 

So Sybil went home. Her mother lived in two 
small rooms and supported herself by sewing, 
into this home Sybil entered very abruptly. She 
walked straight in, and it was easy to see bylier 
manner that something unusual had happened. 

"Why, Sybil," said her mother, " what 
brings you home so unexpectedly? Are you 
sick?" 

Sybil shcK)k her head, but did not speak for 
some few minutes. At lost she asked abruptly, 
** Has Mr. Bradley been here lately ?" 



** Yes," said her mother. 

"Did he ask for me?" 

"Yes." 

" And you told him where I vras?" 

"Yes, for how could I help it?" said her 
mother, deprecatingly, for she saw the angry 
flush on her daughter*s cheek. 

" A meddling, hypocritical pharisee !" 

" Why, Sybil, what is the matter?" 

" Just listen, mother, and I will tell you. He 
came here and found out where 1 was, then he 

came out to C , and prejudiced the mind of 

the teacher and scholars against me. I don't 
know what he said to them, and it doesn^t mat- 
ter ; but I was watched and suspected ; I could 
not bear it, and so I came home. You know, 
mother, I went there determined to be better, for 
I knew 1 had been giddy atid thoughtless, but 
nothing more ; that man has tried his best to 
injure me, he has been olGicious and meddling, 
and came between me and my good resolutions, 
— if I sin, if I go wrong now, on his head be the 
blame." 

" Don't be so violent, Sybil, Mr. Bradley is 
called a good man, he is beloved and respected, 
why have you such a prejudice against him ?" 

" Haven't I cause? Good ! so he is good to 
those who fawn about him and court him ; so he 
is good where he knows his goodness will tell 
and make a show. If I had been one of his flock, 
if I had consented to have worn a straw bonnet 
instead of a pink silk, and a nincpenny calico 
frock, which he would have been so kind as to 
have given me, instead of a better one which I 
earned fur myself; if I had been good and hum- 
ble, and obedient, as poor children ought to be, 
then Mr. Bradley, would have been my friend ; 
but because I turned up my nose at his calico, 
because I didn't like his pattern of a bonnet, for 
it made me look like a fright, then he said I was 
proud and extravagant, and there was no good 
in me. But would he only let me have fair play, 
and not prejudice people against me, it would 
be all the favor I would ask at his hands." 

Her mother did not presume to answer her, 
but her lace was very sad. This only made Sy- 
bil's heart the harder, and ere long she got up 
and moved towards the door. 

" Where are you going, Sybil?" 

"To see Mrs. Weston." 

"Ah," said Mrs. Bowers, "what will she 
say for this return for her kindness?" 

" I shall tell her just how it is, and I don't 
think she will blame me, though she will feel 
very much disappointed." 
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As Sybil Bowers walked through the streets of 
the city, she bore no marks of the sad heart in 
her bosom, or any traces of the poverty which 
was her portion. 

She was well dressed, not gaudily or tawdrily, 
but with good taste and becomingly. The color 
of her bon^iet harmonized with her clear, bru- 
nette complexion, and she wore her dress with a 
gracefulness that made it look richer and better 
than it really was ; for there is a great deal in 
the putting on and wearing of a garment, and 
this Sybil well understood. She had an artist's 
eye for the beautiful, and the only way she had, 
or knew of gratifying it, was in the adornment 
of her person. She was smart and energetic, and 
capable of turning her hand to most every thing, 
and for one so young, she had earned a great deal 
of money, and perhaps more than was right she 
had expended in her own apparel. Tn happier 
circumstances, with the means of gratifying this 
love of dress, it would have been denominated 
fine taste, but now it was pride, love of show, 
and, as the philanthropic Mr. Bradley said, it 
would work her ruin. 

In the meanwhile Sybil wcntt)n her way which 
led her to a fashionable part of the city. Going 
to the door of one of the most aristocratic dwel- 
ling, she rung the bell and inquired for Mrs. 
Weston. Evidently the servant knew her, for 
she directly led the way to a little room where 
•sat a lady very busy with various kinds of work 
lying about. The lady started up with unfeign- 
ed surprise when she saw Sybil. 

«* Why, Sybil, is this you? Why are you 
back ? I thought you sn^fe at school.*' 

The girl's violence and anger all seemed to 
have vanished, fVom the moment she stepped over 
the threshold. Before the dear, steady, yet 
kindly glance of the lady's eyes, her own fell, 
and she sunk down in a chair and buried her 
/face in her hands. 

The lady went to her, and bending over her, 
vaid, in a gentle tone, '* My poor Sybil, tell me 
what is the matter. Gome, tell me all about it, 
and I will see what can be done." 

<* Nothing can be done," said Sybil, at last, 
I'm tired of trying and trying to be good, some- 
thing always comes to undo it all." 

** don't say so," said the lady, kindly. 

** I did mean to be good, Mrs. Weston, and 
was getting along nicely and was very happy ; 

for the girls seemed to like me, and Mrs. W 

was very kind to me ; but one day Mr. Bradley 
came out there, you know he who was so vexed 
because I left his Sabbath school, and who said 



I was on the high road to ruin, because T wore t 
silk bonnet instead of a straw one ; well he csme 
out there, I saw him as he was going away, and 
the very next day I could see that the teacher 
suspected me, and pretty soon the girls began to 
talk about me and to shun me, and 1 could not 
stay there any longer, but left this morning and 
came home. I came up here to tell you of this, 
and to thank you for your kindness in sending 
me there, for you meant it for my good, but its 
of no use trying to be any thing better than what 
1 was destined to be -^ a poor sinful creature, as 
Mr. Bradley says." 

** Sybil, Sybil, don't talk so, it is very wicked 
indeed. I am very sorry you left the school^ 
though I suppose you couldn't help it. I wish 
you had written me first, however, I think I 
could have settled it. Don't you think yoo 

could go back if I tell Mrs. W all aboat 

it?" 

Sybil shook her head firmly and decidedly. 

** Tbra I must try and get you some other 
place, but don't, Sybil, pray don't say again, it 
is of no use trying to be good. Mr. Bradley 
might have meant well enough by doing as be 
did, but I think he was mistaken, and am very 
sorry he took such a course ; but don't let your 
feelings towards him work injury to yourself, as 
they will if you indulge them in this way. Let 
us do what is right, and then Mr. Bradley will 
see that he vras wrong in his estimate of yon." 

All this the kind lady spoke in a cheery, pleas- 
ant voice. * ' Take off your bonnet now, and stop 
with me a while, I have some work in wfaioh I 
would like your assistance." 

Sybil did as desired, and under the kind, sooth- 
ing influence of Mrs. Weston the evil spirit seed- 
ed exorcised from her heart. 

When she left the house it was after dark, and 
as she walked through the streets on her way 
home, she passed a church lighted up for evening 
service. She saw many people going in and felt 
impelled to enter. She had not been IcHig in her 
seat when a procession of young girls came m 
headed by Mr. Bradley. 

A smile stole across Sybil's &ce notwithstand- 
ing her hard feelings toward the man, as she saw 
the self satisfied air with which he walked up 
the broad aisle. 

The organ sent forth its solemn tones, as tiie 
procession entered, and took the seats reserved f(ff 
them. 

When a prayer had been ofiered the children 
all rose and sang an appropriate hymn. Sybil 
felt the warm tears fiUling down her cheeks, her 
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heart wa« touched, and she really wished herself 
one of that hand to sit there aDd join in the 
praisefl of her Father in Heaven. She forgot Mr. 
Bradley, she forgot her hatd feelings, she felt 
softened and subdued. Just then Mr. Bradley 
rose to speak. In her present state of mind, Sy- 
bil felt as if she could listen composedly even to 
him. 

He was a pleasant and interesting speaker and 
held the attention of his audience. He told 
manj anecdotes to illustrate what he was saying. 
Among other tilings he spoke of pride and love 
of dress as being great sins, and to enforce this 
npon their hearts he said he would tell them a 
story. . 

There was, 8.iid he, a young girl who might 
now be sitting with us happy and contented, lis- 
tening to the beautiful words to which we have 
been listening, and joining her voice with ours in 
the song of praise. And why is she not here? 
My children, I will tell you. She was proud and' 
headstrong, and would not be guided by thoee 
who knew the world better than she did. We 
would have cherished and protected her, but she 
scorned our help. She thought she could do bet- 
ter for herself, than we could do for her. So she 
went out into the sins and temptations of the 
world, she yielded to its snares and Inticoments, 
she loved its glittering shows and its allurements 
and its vanities. I have piet her in the streets 
decked out like the child of the millionaire. I 
have seen her proud, contemptuous look as sho 
passed me. "^By and by I missed her from our 
streets, I found she had |gone to an Academy for 
girls, then I thought of the evil such a person 
might bring to so many young unstained hearts, 
and I felt it my duty to warn the Preceptress of 
her character. I did so, I have just received a 
letter from that lady, she says, ** 1 fear what 

you told me about S. B is too true ; she left 

this place this morning without giving us any 
notice." My children, I know not where that 
poor girl may be now, and what may be her fate 
I know not ; but I fear much that her future 
life will be a sadder tale of sin. misery and guilt. 
Perhaps even now, she may be walking the streets 
a stranger to all good influences, following the 
impulses of her wayward, sinful heart. 

Sybil sat and heard this distortion of her own 
story made public, and it was as if the tears were 
frozen on her cheeks and the blood in her heart. 
The evil spirit which had been stilled for a time 
rose up again in her heart. Uer eyes flashed, 
her frame shook from head to foot with her ter- 
rible rage. Starting to her feet, she stepped out 



into the aisle before them all, and walking up, 
confronted Mr. Bradley. ** Sir, the girl of whom 
•you have been speaking, is here before you ; if 
she is henceforth a stranger to all good influen- 
ces, following the impulses of her wayward and 
sinful heart, on your head be the sin ! When 
she tried to break away from evil influences you 
followed her with your base insinuations and 
suspicion, drove her away from her place of safe- 
ty, back to her old temptations ; if she falls, ybu 
will not be guiltless." 

She turned away and walked ^ut of the church. 
Mr. Bradley cast his eyes reverently upward, and 
said, *' Let us pray." 

^ » * * • « 

** I don*t know, I am sure, what has become 
of her," said Mrs. Weston, sadly, '< it is years 
since 1 have seen her, or heard from her, not in- 
deed since the day she left the Academy so sud- 
denly. It was a great pity she left the place. 
Sybil had many faults, still I cannot help think- 
ing that under right influences she might have 
done better. But she was very headstrong, very 
impulsive, just the one to let some little thing 
determine her whole destiny. A mere trifle 
would upset all her good resolutions and make 
of the Sybil about whom I had been so encour- 
aged, a proud, unlovely character." 

Mrs. Weston was making these remarks to a 
gentleman, who was no other than Mr. Bradley 
himself. There he sat, in Mrs. Weston's par- 
lor, just as beaming, as philanthropic as ever, 
rubbing his soft white hands together and look- 
ing all absorbed in what Mrs. Weston was say- 
ing. When she had finished, he said with a 
sigh, meant for one of sorrow, but which sound- 
ed much like gratification, 

»* I always feared, Mrs. Weston, that Sybil 
would never repay you for your kindness ; I had 
tried her, if you remember, before you did, she 
proved ungrateful, to say the least." 

** r never thought Sybil ungrateful," said Mrs. 
Weston. ** She was impetuous and fond of drees 
and admiration, but she was a girl of fine feel- 
ings and easily touched by kindness." 

Mr. Bradley was too polite to contradict the 
lady, but evidently he was not of her opinion. 
He rose to take his leave, and as he did so, he 
reverted to some subject they had previously 
been discussing, in these words, *» I can't then 
bring you to my opinion, — you think you can 
do more good as you are?" 

<* Yes, my plans are all laid and all seem to 
be succeeding well ; to adopt yours would be to 
give up a certain success for an uncertainty. 
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Your plans may be good, I have nothing to say 
against them, and 1 wish you all success ; but 
for myself I prefer to follow out my own." 

The lady said this in the most lady-like man- 
ner possible, but yet with a decision from which 
there was no appeal. The gentleman made his 
best bow and departed. 

After he had gone, Mrs. Weston sat for a long 
time as in thought. Something troubled her, 
for her usually cheerful face was very sad. * * A h , 
ah/' said she, ** the seed is often sown on stony 
ground . ' ' Was she thinking of Sybil ? 

•A servant came in and handed her a note, she 
opened it and read, 

" Will Mrs. Weston come and see one whom 
she has more than once befriended ? She thinks 
she is dying, and she knows of no other person 
on earth of whom she would ask a favor. 

Sybil Bowebs." 

«* Poor child," said Mrs. Weston, ** has it 
indeed come to this." She looked at the direc- 
tion in the note, and called back the servant who 
had brought it. " Jane, put up a basket of 
things suitable for a sick person, then get your 
bonnet and shawl, 1 wish you to go with me." 

In a few minutes Mrs. Weston and Jane were 
ready to start. They went through quite a 
number of streets before they came to their place 
of destination. They reached it at last, a house 
which looked very well on the outside,, one of 
those tenements built to let, and occupied by a 
number of families. They inquired at the door 
for Miss Bowers, and were shown up stairs and 
directed to her door.' 

Mrs. Weston gave a slight tap at the door, 
and a voice from within bade her enter. 

They opened the door. A woman sat propped 
up in a large easy chair, and as they entered she 
turned towards them her eager, inquiring gaze. 

A look of joy and gratification passed over her 
face, and the tears came to her eyes, ^ as Mrs. 
Weston took the thin, wasted hand she held out 
to her. 

" Sybil," said she in her own cheery, pleasant 
tone, ** haw do you do? I see you are very sick, 
are you comfortable?" And her eyes glanced 
round the room. 

** Ah yes, Mrs. Weston," said she, still cling- 
ing close to the hand she held. Mrs. Weston sat 
down by her side. ** I have some things in my 
basket, some nice jellies and cordials which I 
hope will do you good and strengthen you." 
And thus the kind lady went on in her cheerful, 
pleasant way, but spoke never a word of inquiry 



as to how she came there, or where she had been 
through these long years. Sybil herself first 
mentioned the subject. 

.** Ah ! Mrs. Weston, ii is long since I have 
seen you, and there are some things I ought to I 
tell you before I can feel as if I could accept i 
your kindness, and when you have heard them, j 
perhaps you will not offer it." j 

»» We will hear of these things soi^e other 1 
time, Sybil. It is enough for roe now, to know 
that you are ill, and in need of assistance. When i 
you are stronger 

" But I may never be stronger, Mrs. Weston, I 
and you must hear." 

"But are you equal to the effort ? You lock \ 
already very pale and exhausted. Wouldn't it i 
be easier lying down ? Now Jane and I " 

" No, no," said she, ** I breathe better sitting 
up. Let aie speak to you while I may.. Yoa 
remember when I left your house that day, yean 
ago. Well, on my way home I stepped into a 
church. There was some sort of a oelebratkm, 
or something of the kind, and among others who 
came in, I saw Mr. Bradley at the head of a pro- 
cession of yOung girls. I became much interest- 
ed in the exercises. By and by Mr. Bradley got 
up to speak, and in the course of his remarks he 
brought up my case, told how I had spumed his 
asi^istance, said that 1 was proud, extravagant, 
self-willed, and that I would doubtless come to . 
some terrible end. You can imagine how I felt 
to hear this. I got right up ai;id walked up the 
aisle to where he stood, and said something ter- 
rible, I doubt not, but what I ueveir could recall 
to my mind. Then I went home with my heart 
seven times harder than it was before ; that lit- 
tle thing added to what I was already suffering, 
was a drop too much. I grew desperate, I did 
not care what became of me. Sometimes my 
better feelings would urge me to come to you, 
then the evil in me would say, no, you have 
tried that path and it will not do, be happy in 
your own way. I got a situation in a milliner *8 
shop, I had good wages, but spent them as fast 
as I earned them. Then there came a hard time, 
I could get no work, mother was sick, we had 
no money ; temptation waited for me, and I 
yielded, for what could I do? I must live. Then 
I had money, 1 had the comforts of Jife and its 
luxuries for my dying mother, — she never knew 
but they were procured by honest earnings. I 
had the means of gratifying all my extravagant 
desires. I grew bolder and harder in sin, I was 
the fir^ and the highest of my order. I dressed 
like a princess, and had my fill of the pleasures 
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of sin. Yet ! Mrs. Weston, often even then, 
when I was so steeped in sin, the words you had 
spoken would come back to roe, I remembered how 
jou had told me that to do right in God's sight 
was better than all the world could give. I re- 
membered too, that you said that sin always 
brought its punishment with it, and I found it 
was but too true. Thoitgh I lived as if I were 
the happiest of the happy, yet I was wretched, 
miserable. By and by I grew sick, my charms 
fled, I was moody and irritable. With sickness 
came reflection, and reflection was not pleasant. 
1 hired this room determined to live out my few 
remaining days in quietness, if possible. I 
thought I must see you once, to tell you that 
although I have been so sinful, yet I think that 
all your kindness to me, your words of truth and 
right, and your lessons of good you tried to in- 
stil into my mind, have not been wholly wasted. 
More than once they have restrained me from 
going still deeper in sin. With my last breath 
I shall bless yon, you are the only one on earth 
of whom I would ask a favor, or to whom I 
would say so much.*' 

Sybil sink back feint and exhausted, Mrs. 
Weston gave her a little cordial and she revived. 
What could she say to the poor, sinful woman. 
She took her hands within her own, and said 
with the utmost kindness, as a loving mothW 
would speak to a wayward child, " Now, Sybil, 
you have told me all this sad story to relieve 
yourself, I never should have asked it of you. 
Your «in is a matter between God and yourself, 
I am not your judge. Now let this subject nev- 
er be mentioned between us again. You are 
sick, I will do what I can to assist you." 

Sybil bowed her head in acqoiescence. 

Mrs. Weston kept her word. She procured a 
suitable nurse for Sybil, and saw that she had 
every comfort. She rallied a little and got so as 
to walk across the room and to read a little. 
But there was no hope that she could recover, 
I though she might live for some time. 

One day as she sat alone in her room made 
comfortable and pleasant through Mrs. Weston's 
care, she heard a knock at her door, and direct- 
ly it opened and Mr. Bradley entered. At sight 
of him all the blood in the poor woman's frame 
, rushed to her face. She started to her feet. 

" Pray," said he in his blandest tones, ** do 
not (fifiturb yourself. I heard of your sad situa- 
tion, and eame to see if there was aught I could 
do for you." 

*^ Do for me !" repeated she, her voice chokii^ 



with anger, *< you can do nothing but take your- 
self from my sight." 

** Why, my poor Sybil," said he, going up to 
her and laying his hand upon her shoulder. 

She started as if an adder had stung her, and 
sprung to the other side of the room. 

** Touch me not," she cried. Hate and scorn 
flashed from her glowing eyes, and bitter, burn- 
ing words seemed to leap from her fevered lips. 
Mr. Bradley fairly quaked beneath the torrent 
of her wrath, and in vain essayed to speak, and 
make her understand that he came with the best 
intentions. She hurled at him all the opprobri- 
ous epithets she could think of, she told him he 
had come to gloat over her, and he would then 
go and publish her story to the world, making 
it most pathetic, so that people would weep — 
0, she knew him, perfidious hypocrite that he 
was !" 

Not till she was fairly exhausted did she stop, 
and by that time, Mr. Bradley vras standing at 
the door ready to depart. ** Have you nothing 
more to say, Sybil ?" 

" Go, go !" she gasped out, ** if you do not 
take your hated presence froni my sight, I shall 
die of rage and passion." 

He shut the door hastily, and she was alone. 
She listened, till she heard his last footfall upon 
the stair, then putting both hands to her fore- 
head, she staggered forward a few steps and fell 

upon the floor ! 

* • • • * 

Mrs. Weston was called down to the parlor to 
see a visitor. *' Ah ! good morning, Mrs. Wee- 
ton," said Mr. Bradley, cheerily, " I suppose 
you are busy as usual, I shall not take up much 
of your time. I called to see you about that 
prot^ of yours, Sybil Bowers." 

Mrs. Weston bowed and waited for him to 
proceed. ** I know you have been visiting her, 
but I thought it doubtful if you knew the par- 
ticulars of her history, and the sort of person she 
has become." Here he hesitated a little, wait- 
ing for a little encouragement. She gave him 
none, and he went on : ** I thought you ought 
to know that she is not such a person as one in 
your station really ought to be seen visiting." 

Mrs. Weston waited to make sure he had fin- 
ished, before she' replied, 

" I have visited Sybil and know all about her, 
more indeed than you or any one else can know. 
She has deeply sinned. As to the propriety of 
my visiting her, that is a matter of which I think 
I am fully able to judge. I have visited her, I 
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shall continue to do so as long as she winhcs it. 
I can do her some good, and it is not for me to 
despise her, when our blessed Lord himself had 
compassion upon even such as she." 

Before she had finished, Mr Bradley had turn- 
ed to leave. She detniifed him. 

** Do not mistake me, Air. Bradley, I doubt not 
your motives may have been good in warning 
me, doubtless too they have been good as res- 
pects your conduct toward poor Sybil, but I 
must say that I think you have erred. Tou did 
not understand her. Some sheep can be driven 
into the fold, some can be called in, but some 
must be taken up and carried in. Do we not 
read that the good Shepherd left the ninety and 
nine, and went after that which was lost, and 
when be had found it he took it up in his arms 
and brought it home? Sybil has been a poor 
stray shet^p, shall we not take her in our arms 
and l)ear her U) the fold." 

** You may b*» right, jMrs. Weston, I shall not 
presume to dictate to you." And Mr. Bradley 
bowed himself out, and Mrs. Weston prepared to 
visit Sybil. 

Half an hour, an hour and more had passed, 
since Mr. Bradley had left her, when again a 
gentle rap was heard at her door. No voice 
within answered, and Mrs. Weston opened the 
door softly, and saw Sybil lying on the floor de> 
luged in her pwn blood. 

She went to her, raised her head on her knee, 
and wiped away the blood which was oozing 
from her mouth. She gave her a spoonful of cor- 
dial that stood near, and she opened her eyes and 
smiled when she saw who was bending over her. 

Mrs. Weston took her up, for she was so 
wasted she could easily do it, and laid her upon 
the bed. Then she went to the next door and 
sent some one for the physician, for she knew her 
life was ebbing fast. 

** It's of no use," said Sybil faintly. ♦« I'm so 
glad you have come, he has been here and I 
have been very wicked. I believe 1 was almost 
mad for a time; when he bad gone I fell senseless 
upon the floor where you found me. Do you 
suppose God will forgive me ?" 

*' God is merciful ; and has compassion for the 
weaknesses of his children." Sybil's head fell back 
upon her pillow, she fixed her eyes upon Mrs. 
Weston's fiice, and murmuring, ** 1 thank yon ! 
God is merciful !" she expired. 

Mrs. Weston made proper arrangements for 
the last sad rites to poor Sybil, and went home 
with a sad heart, .All the noblest powers of a 
human soul had been wasted. A mere trifle had 



turned the balance tor evil, and this was the re- 
sult. 

Mr. Bradley used her experience in hU cmm 
way, and as poor Sybil bad foretold. Be was 
very eloquent and often drew tears from his au- 
dience, while recounting her sad story. Ah, did 
he ever think of the words she had used, that the 
sin of her wrong doing would reai upOQ hk 
head? 



HEMKi: , 

OR THE REPENTANT HEART. 

BT BEY. KELBOH BBOWV. 

Not in calm sleep the fiiir Medora lies. 

For painful mem'ries heave her snowy breast ; 

The tears flow fiist, and deep ber moomfol sigbs, — 

Witkin her soul corrodes some haunting goest 

Each breath, is a sad rooan^ ; — 

She stajris, — she wakes at last, and speaks ia piteoiM 

tone. 

** Oh, when will Night bloom into dawning Day ! 

There's gloom without, unrest within my heart ; 
I will arise, and bow me down and pray ; — 
Why did I bid him coldly thus depart T 
, Yes — I will now arise — 

The glorious Mom at last, hath kissed tlie bhwliiiig 
skies. 

An Eden beauty rests o'er biU and plain ; 

The Summer sun, oniles in its kindling beaou ; 
The balmy breese plays with the golden grain, — 

Each dewy flower with silvery radiance gleama. 
God's smile is every where, 
Save in my sad, lone heart, now bleeding in despair. 

'Tis Sabbath mom ; calm, consecrated hour ! 
The praisefiil birds, in many a fi&v'rite tree. 
Pour forth their sweet and matin qiinstrelsy ; 

The lark, toward Heaven's gate. 
With rapturous song, soars up to meet its loviag 



Still more resplendent now the day-god's crest, 

'Mid rip'ning glories of the glowing skies ; 
The harvest moon fiides in the bright'ning West, 
Where the pale heavens have blushed to gorgeous 
dyes. 
0*er hill, and glen, and plains, 
God's benizons now rest, — an Eden beauty rdgna* 

All temptingly, in ripeness fresh and ftir. 

The golden fhiit drops from kU fi&v'rite tree ; 
But he not here, the luscious gifts to share, 
• They have no charm, no tempting sweets ftr i 
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In sadness does he roam — 
Lost, lost to me ! while gloom rests o*er oar pleasant 
home. 

Windmg its way, 'mid meadow-banks so green. 
Where tiny flow'rets in meek beauty grow. 

Its wat*ers glitt'ring like a silver sheen. 
The babbling brook, is merry in its flow ; 
Once, soothing was its song. 

As, rippling o'er its pebbly bed, it sped along. 

My sad soul yearns to go where thou dost roapi. 

And lay my heart repentant at thy feet ; 
I miss thee now from our own lovely home, 
Where nought but ooldness thy lone heart did 
greet 

Come back — come back to me ! 
I loTed thee then, — yet pride veiled o'er that heart 
to thee. 

To fill the aching Toid, thy task refrain. 

To koard bright gold, in distant desolate lands ; 
Sock dross can never soothe the heart's keen pain ; 
Peace dwells *mid loving hearts and gentle hands. 
This heart, to love re-bom. 
Most love thee now for aye, — be love returned, or 
aoom. 

Thy noble soul, which yearned for sympathy, — 
Companionship *mid sunshine and in shade, 

I fathomed not, but heedless flung it by, — 
Too late, I felt thy heart fbr love was made. 
Ah, now that pleading tone. 

Rings like a fun'ral knell, in this sad soul, so lone. 

Come back to me ! The sinning past forgive ! 
E'eo though thy love can ne'er my poor heart 
bless ; 
Then, if I must, in loneliness I'll live — 
Live ? — yea, or die — to win thee happiness. 
Return ! — Oh, let these tears 
Wash out the follies of past, bitter years !" 

4^ 



THE GARDEN AND THE CONSERVATORY. 

THE AURICULA. 

To caltivate the auricula to advantage, the 
plants should be protected from heavy rains, 
which injure them by washing the powdery bloom 
off their leaves, and they should be shaded from 
the sun in summer. Where any number of them 
are grown, it is a good plan to plunge the pots 
in a north border and protect them by a garden 
frame, raising up the back of the sash to admit 
the air, and watering them as they become dry. 
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When the plants have done flowering, which will 
be about the month of May, they should be re- 
potted in a compost of loam, decayed manure, 
and sand, in doing which, the dead leaves should 
be picked off, and, if it be desired to increase 
them, they should be divided with the fingers, 
breaking off the old stump at the bottom, but 
avoiding the use of a knife, aa this injures them 
very much. When potted, a little water may 
be given them, then place them in the frame for 
summer. In the fall, previous to taking them in 
for winter, take a little of the old soil from the 
top of the pot, and top-dress it with some fresh 
compost, and if they require a larger pot, shake 
them out, and put them into a larger one with 
the same ball entire, filling up the pot with fresh 
soil, and giving them a little water ; then place 
them in a cool and shady part of the bouse, and 
keep them rather dry, till they begin to grow, 
and when in flower they may be watered pretty 
freely. The plants will grow and thrive on any 
rich loamy soil ; and whatever may be the kind 
of manure used, it should be so thoroughly de- 
composed as to have become a fine mould, and in 
this state it may be mixed with the common soil 
of gardens in equal parts, with the addition of a 
fifth or sixth part of coarse sand if the plants are 
to be grown in pots. All the choice varieties of 
auricula are grown in pots, and kept under cover 
in glass frames shaded ; or placed in a northern 
exposure during winter and spring, and in the 
open air in a situation open to the east or west 
during summer after the flowering season is over. 

POLYANTHUSES. 

The polyanthus and the primrose are cultiva- 
ted in the same soil and in the same manner as 
the auricula ; but being much hardier, and also 
naturally stronger, a larger portion of loam is 
used in the soil, and only the more choice sorts 
are grown in pots. Both polyanthuses and prim- 
roses form very ornamental border flowers in ear- 
ly spring, but only the polyanthus is what is 
properly called a florist's flower. The color of 
the flower of polyanthus 'is always yellow and 
brown, and the finest flowers are those that have 
the segments of the corolla flat and the circum- 
ference marked with a yellow line. The double 
polyanthus, and the red and white hose-in-hose 
primrose, are two varieties, having double corol- 
las, — these being known as botanists' varieties, 
and are ornamental border flowers, though not 
greatly valued. The primrose is very ornament- 
al as a border flower, but it has not sported so 
much as the polyanthus. The border or garden 
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varieties, which are mostly double, are very 
showy ; among these are the double flesh-color- 
ed, double white, double brimstone, double red, 
double copper, double dark purple, and double 
violet, all of which deserve a place in every gar- 
den. 

BUDDING, OR INOCULATING. 

Ths season now commonly chosen for this pro- 
cess is from the middle of July to the end of 
September ; but, in fact, any period when the 
bark peels freely, will be found suitable for this 
purpose. The buds to be preferred are those that 
are strong and well farmed, and borne on vigor- 
ous and healthy shoots. In taking the bud from 
the twig, the knife should be inserted about half 
an inch above it, and a thin slice of the bark, 
including a small portion of wood with it, should 
be taken off, extending about one inch below the 
bud — and this bud is to be inserted in the fol- 
lowing manner : Select a smooth part of the body 
of the tree in which it is to be inserted, then 
make a transverse section through the bark, 
down to the wood, with a budding knife ; from 
this make a longitudinal cut downward, so that 
the two incisions willjfesemble a T, then proceed 
to loosen the bark on each side of the longitudi- 
nal incision ; after which, place the bud at the 
upper end of it, and draw it gently downward to 
the end of the incision — the upper part of the 
bud can then be out off at the transverse incis- 
ion, leaving the upper bark of the bud to meet 
that of the stock. It should then be carefully 
bound round with strings of bass mat both above 
and below, but leaving the bud, or eye, perfectly 
free and uncovered. These strings can be taken 
off in from two to four weeks after, or when the 
bud shall seem perfectly united with the stock. 
The tree must remain in this situation till the 
ensuing March or April, when the head can be 
taken off, about an inch above the bud, and the 
projection can be gradually smoothed off as the 
young shoot advances in strength. 

IVY VINES. 

Of the evergreen ivy there are several varie- 
ties, all of which are esteemed as climbers, for 
which purpose their fine foliage, which they re- 
tain through all the rigors of winter, renders 
them particularly desirable. In autumn, they are 
also decorated with clusters of berries, of a blue 
or yellow color, according to the variety. Those 
cultivated are the English blue berried, English 
yellow berried, silver striped, gold striped, Irish 



broad leaved, poetic, or classic, &o. All of these 
make rapid shoots, except the last named, which 
advances mqre slowly. Among the American 
sorts is what is known as the Virginia creeper, 
which is of rapid growth, and perhape no vine 
will more speedily cover a given space ; its roots 
fasten themselves strongly into wood, or into the 
mortar between the bricks, when trained on 
walls ; the leaves are quite large and palmaied, 
and change to a fine red in autumn. Unlike 
some other vines, it will grow with great luxu- 
riance even in the confined parts of cities, and 
may be considered one of the best vines for cov- 
ering the unsightly parts of old buildings, or 
other places. The heart-leaved creeper is nearly 
as vigorous in growth as the preceding, and has 
much the same properties, except that it does not 
attach itself so strongly to buildings, but seems 
better calculated to run over arbors than to as- 
cend perpendicularly. The delicate leaved vari- 
ety is noted for the extreme delicacy of its fo- 
liage ; it shoots with great rapidity, and is a more 
beautiful vine than either of the preceding. 

THE GREENHOUSE. 

The position of the greenhouse should, if pos- 
sible, be such that it may face to the sontb, al- 
though a south-east or south-west aspect may 
answer. In all cases it should be protected as 
much as possible on the north-east and cold 
quarters, and be exposed to the south and south- 
east. The pite on which it is to be built should 
be dry, as this facilitates the working of it in 
winter, and is most conducive to the health of 
th.e plants. The house may be of almost any 
plan ; it will appear to good advantage with a 
circular front, although a straight one is most 
general and answers best. Thirty-five feet long, 
and fourteen feet wide in the inside, is perhaps a 
good house ; but when tlie length is greater, the 
width is in proportion. The front and end walla 
should be of brick, and may be placed two feet 
above the surface of the earth ; on the front wall, 
upright sashes from two and a half to three feet 
high, must be conveniently fixed so aa to give air, 
either by sliding in a grooved chase, so that the 
whole or any portion of them can be taken out 
at either end, and air given if required, at any 
part of the front of the house ; or they may be 
suspended on hinges, to be lifted up at pleasure. 
The back wall should be carried to such a height 
that when the roof, which must be glass, is put 
on, it forms an angle of torty degrees ; the ends, 
which should also be glass, will have a pitch ac- 
cordingly. The roof should be composed of sash- 
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66 four feet wide, the top ones to slide by pulleys 
and reels over the bottom. The rafters may be 
four inches wide on the outside, and bevelled to 
an angle inside ; the panes should be five by sev- 
en inches. 

HARDT ANNUALS. 

As soon as the garden has been dug and dress- 
ed in spring — whieh in warm situations will be 
in April — the sowing of seed for hardy annuals 
may be commenced. Stir up the soil, and n^ke 
it fine with the hand, H* it be a light soil, or, if 
a heavy one, with a small hoe or garden trowel ; 
then with the finger or a piece of stick, draw a 
circular drill about six inches in diameter, and 
about one inch deep, according to the size of the 
seed, and the habit of the plant intended to be 
sown. Sow the seed evenly in the drill, and 
cover it with fine soil. The best time to sow is 
when there is an indication of rain, and in clay- 
ey soil subject to crust on the surface, after the 
rain has fallen, as it will come up much more 
easily. When the plants are an inch or two 
high, they must be thinned out, if too profuse, 
that those remaining plants may have room to 
grow and flower strongly. If sown in succession 
from April to the middle of June, there will be 
a constant supply of flowers till the autumnal 
frosts kill them. Sticking and tying up such as 
require support, and occasionally stirring the 
soil, and sometimes watering them at sunset, is 
all that is necessary for their well doing. After 
sowing the patch of seeds, and covering it with 
moist soil, place an inverted flower pot over it ; 
let this remain till the seeds have struck root, 
when the pot must be raised two or three inches, 
— it should be kept thas elevated a few days, 
and then remove it entirely. The pot not only 
tends to keep the soil moist, but the sun heats 
the pot, and the see^s copie up much more quickly. 



POETS AND POETRY. 

Ht DBAS Mas. Bacon: 

I most cordially wish for your sake, and my own, 
that I were a poet to " the manor bom," that I might 
astonish the worldiwith some new revelatioD-poetic. 
But as that may not be, I will send you some extracts 
from an article on Poetry in Blackwood** Mafazine^ 
written by one who knew what the *' diVine-q/'flatus*' 
should bcL a. 

POBTS. 

«* Porrs," said the ancient wisdom, ** are not 
made but bom." We have made miraouloua 



progress in all the arts of manufacture since the 
time of this saying, but we have not been able 
to controvert the judgment of our forefathers. 
Education, refinement, taste, and talent, are 
great things in their way, and men do wonders 
with them ; but we have not fallen yet upon a 
successful method of bringing down the divine 
spark into the marble, let us work it ever so cu- 
riously. The celestial gift in these new times, 
as in the old, comes down with divine impartial- 
ity* yet seldom into the tenement most specially 
built and garnished for its reception. We can 
make critics, connoisseurs, ** an enlightened au- 
dience," but, let us labor at it as we will, we 
cannot make a poet. # # • ♦ ♦ 

And indeed, to tell the truth, it is but small 
help we can give, with all our arts and ingenui- 
ties even to the perfecting of the poet bom. Sci- 
ence discusses the subject gravely — at one time 
troubled with apprehensions lest her severe shad- 
ow should kill the singer outright, as Reason 
killed Love — at another, elate with the happier 
thought of increasing all his conquests, and send- 
ing forth as her own esquire, bearing her pon- 
derous lance and helmet, the glorious boy in his 
perennial youth. It is a vain speculation. The 
poet glances past this important figure with a 
calm eye and a far-shining smile. His vocation 
is beyond and beyond the rango of all the scien- 
ces. The heart and aoul that were in the first 
home, ere ever even spade and distaff wwe invent- 
ed, when two forlorn hopeful creatures, wistful- 
ly looking back to the sunset of Eden, wistfully 
looking forward to the solemn nightfall of the 
drear world without, with all its starry promises 
of another morning and a higher heaven, were 
all the human race — are world and scope 
enough for the humanestand most divine of arts. 
That God has made of one blood all the nations 
and all the geaeratioos of this many- peopled 
earth, is the argument on which he speaks ; that 
heart answers unto heart all the world over, is 
the secret of his power. • • # • 

Yes, it is a humiliating confession — but in re- 
ality we are quite as like to injure as to elevate 
our poet by all our education. Perhaps the 
*< heavenly glamour in his eyne" had best be left 
entirely unobscured by any laws save those of na- 
ture^; but at all events it seems tolerably sure 
that the more we labor at his training, the less 
satisfactory is the result of it. A school of po- 
ets is the most hopeless a£bir in existence. 

DAVID AND SHAKSPSARX. 

Thbri was David, prince of Lyrio-tiogerB ; 
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there was Shakspeare, greatest maker among 
men. The Lyricist was a king, a statesman, a 
warrior, and a prophet ; the leisure of his very 
youth was the leisure of occupation, when the 
flocks were feeding safe in the green pastures, 
and by the quiet waters ; and even then the 
dreaming poet-eye had need to be wary, and 
sometimes flashed into sudden lightning at sight 
of the lion which the stripling slew. He sung 
out of the tumult and fulness of his heart — out 
of the labors, wars, and tempests of his most hu- 
man and most troubled life ; his business in this 
world was to live, and not to make poems. Yet 
what songs he made! They are Holy Writ, in- 
spired and sacred ; yet they are human songs, 
the lyrics of a struggling, and kingly existence 
— the overflow of the grand, primal human emo- 
tions, to which every living heart resounds. 
His "heart moved him," his ** soul was stirred 
within him'* — true poet heart — true soul of 
inspiration ! and not what other men might en- 
dure, glassed in the mirror of his own profound 
poetic spirit, a study of mankind ; but of what 
himself was bearing there and at that moment, 
the royal singer made his outcry, suddenly and 
•* in his haete" to God. What cries of distress 
and agony are these !' what bursts of hope amid 
the heartbreak ! what shouts and triumphs of 
great joy ! For David did not live to sing, but 
sang because he strove and fought, rejoiced and 
Buffered, in the very heart and heat of life. 

Let us say a word of King David ere we go 
fiirther. Never crowned head had so many crit- 
ics as that man has had in these two thousand 
years ; and many a scorncr takes occasion by his 
fellings, and religious lips have often faltered to 
call him ** the man after God's own heart ;'' yet 
if we would but think of it, how touching is this 
name ! Not the lofty and philosophic Paul, 
though his tranced eyes beheld the very heaven of 
heavens ; not John although the human love of 
the Lord yearned towards that vehement angel- 
enthusiast, whose very passion was for God's hon- 
or ; but on this sinning, struggling, repenting 
David, who fights and falls, and rises only to fight- 
and fall again — who only never will be content 
to lie still in his overthrow and acknowledge him- 
self vanquished — who bears about with him eve- 
ry day the traces of some downfall, yet every day 
is up again, struggling on as he can, now dis- 
eouragod, now desperate, now exultant ; who has 
a sore fighting life of it all his days, vnth enemies 
within and without, his hands full of wars, his 
soul of ardors, his life of temptations. Upon 
this man fell the election of Heaven. And small 



must his knowledge be, of himself or of his race, 
who is not moved to the very soul to think upon 
God's choice of this David, as the man after his 
own heart. Heaven send us all as little content 
with our sins as had the King of Israel I Araen. 
And then thiere is Shakspeare. Never man 
among men, before or after him, has made so 
many memorable people : yet lunid all the erowd- 
ing faces on his canvass, we c^mot point to one 
as " the portrait of the painter." He bad leis- 
ure to make lives and histories for all these men 
and women, but not to leave a single personal 
token to us of himself. The chances seem to be, 
that this multitudinous man, having so many oth- 
er things to think of, thought marvellously little 
of William Shakspeare ; aud that all that grave, 
noble face would have brightened into mirthfull- 
est laughter had he.ever heard, in his owrt man- 
ful days, of the Swan of Avon. This very mag- 
nitude, so to speak, lessens him in our eyes ; we 
are inclined to be apologetic when we find him 
going home in comfort and good estate, and e^ 
ing his days neither tragically nor romantically, 
but in ease and honor. He is the greatest of 
poets, but he is not what you call a poetical per- 
sonage. He writes his plays for the Glohe^ but 
once begun upon them thinks only of his Hamlet 
or his Lear, and not a whit of his audience ; nor, 
in the flush and fullness of his genius docs a siB- 
gle shadow of himself cross the brilliant stage, 
where, truth to speak, there is no need of him. 
The common conception of a poet, the lofty, nar- 
row, dreamy soul, made higher and nnore ab- 
stract still by the glittering crown of light upon 
his crested forehead, is entirely extinguished in 
the broad flood of sunshine wherein stands this 
Shakspeare, a common man, sul^imed and radi- 
ant in a very deluge and overflow of genial pow- 
er. Whether it be true or not that these same 
marvellous gifts of his would Jiave made as great 
a statesman or as great a philosopher as they 
made a poet, it does not lie in our way to discov- 
er ; but we know that the prince of English po- 
ets did his work, which no man has- equalled, 
with as much simplicity and as little egotism as 
any laboring peasant' of his time — to see him 
Setting out upon it day by day, rejoicing like a 
strong man to run a race, but ncyer once revealing 
to us thoselaborious tokens of difficuUiesovereome, 
which of themselves, as Mr. Buskin says, are 
among the admirable excellences of Art — to per- 
ceive his ease and speed of progress, and how 
his occupation constantly is with his story and 
never with himself — what a lesson it is! Bat 
alas, and alas ! we are noi^e of us Shakspeares. 
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Fkr above his motiyes, we would soom to epend 
our genius on a Globe Theatre, or on any other 
▼ulgar manner of earning daijj bread. The poet 
is a greatei^ thing than his poem ; let us take it 
solely as an evidence of his progress ; and in the 
mean time, however he may tantalize the world 
with his gamut and his exercises, let all the 
world look on with patience, with awe, and with 
admiration. True, he is not making an Othello 
or a Hamlet ; but never mind, he is making 
Himself. ^ 

tknnt^on's poetst. 

It is a rosary of golden beads, some of them 
gemmed and radiant, fit to be set in a king's 
crown ; but you must tell them one by one, and 
take leisure for your comments, while they drop 
from your fingers. They are beautiful, but they 
leave you perfectly cool and Bclf-posse&?ed in the 
midst of your admiratioi^ To linger over them 
is a necessity ; it becomes them to be read with 
criticism ; you go over the costly beadroll and 
choose your .single favorites here and there, as 
you might do in a gallery of sculpture. And 
thus the poet chooses to make you master of his 
song, — it does not seize upon ynu. 

This is a kind and manner of influence which 
poets have not often aimed at. Hitherto it has 
been the object of this fraternity to arrest and 
overpower their audience as the Ancient Mari- 
ner fascinated the wedding guest ; and we all 
know how helplessly, and with what complete 
submission, we have followed in the train of these 
enchanters wheresoever it has pleased them to 
turn their wayward footsteps. But Mr. Tenny- 
son aims at a more refined and subtle influence 
than this downright enslaving. A poet who 
writes, or seems to write, because he cannot help 
it, — and a poet who writes, or seems to write, 
of set purpose and malice prepense^ are two very 
diffei^pnt persons. A man of the first class could 
not have written In Memoriam, Had he been 
mourning, he must have mourned a closer grief, 
and broken his heart over it, ere he had wept 
the half of those melodious tears ; but for the 
poet quietly selecting a subject for his poem, the 
wisest philosopher could not have suggested a 
better choice. A great deal has been said and 
written on this subject, and we are fully aware 
that grief does not'make books, or even poems, 
except in very rare and brief instances, and that 
the voice of a great sorrow is a sharp and bitter 
outcry, and not a long and eloquent monologue. 
But Mr. Tennyson does not present himself to us 
under the strong and violent compulsion of a 



great sorrow. It is not grief at his heart which 
makee him speak; using his gift .to give ease and 
utterance to ill burden of weeping ; but it is 
himself who uses his grief, fully perceiving it' 
capabilitle0, and the entrance it will give him 
into the sacred and universal sympathy of his 
fellows. For, like all great works of art^ this 
poem appeals to one of the primitive and univer- 
sal emotions of human nature. The dead — the 
early dead, the beloved, the gifted, the young : 
we may discuss the appropriateness of the trib- 
ute, but we cannot refuse to be moved by its oc- 
casion. No man can look on these pages without 
finding here and there a verse which strikes home; 
for few of us are happy enough to live so much 
as twenty years in this weary world of ours with- 
out sonw In Memoriam of our own. 

Yet we cannot complain of Mr. Tennyson that 
he makes merchandise of any of the nearest 
and closest bereavements, the afflictions which 
shake the very balance of the world to those who 
suffer them. His sorrow is as much of the mind 
as of the heart : he weeps a companion beloved, 
yet almost more honored and esteemed than be- 
loved — a friend, not even a brother, still less a 
child or a wife ; — enough of the primitive pas- 
sion to claim sympathy from all of us, but not so 
much that our own sympathy loses itself in a 
woe beyond consolation. Pure friendship is sel- 
dom so impassioned ; but had it been a common 
tie — a relationship more usual — these gradual 
revelations of grief in all its successive phases 
must have been too much at once for the poet 
and his audience. This nice discrimination 
^secures for ua that we are able to read and fol- 
low him into all those solemn regions of thought 
and fancy which open at the touch of death ; he 
does not fall down upon the grave, the threshold, 
as we are too like to do, and we wander af^r 
him wistfully, beguiled with the echo of this 
thoughtful weeping, which must have overpow- 
ered us had it been as close or as personal as our 
own. We feel that over our own minds these 
same thoughts have flashed now and then — a 
momentary gleam — while we were wading in 
the bitter waters, and woefully making up our 
minds, a hundred times in an hour, to the will 
of God ; but who could follow them out? The 
poet,, more composed, does what we could not 
do ; he makes those flashes of hope or of agony 
into pictures visible and true. Those glimpses 
of the face of the dead, of the moonlight mark- 
ing out upon the marble the letters of his name, 
those visions of his progress now from height to 
height in the pure heavens, all the inconsistent 
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lighte and ehadows — mingled thoughts of the 
fiilence in the grave, and of the Bound and sun- 
shine of heaven — not one of them is passed over. 
People say it is not one poem, but a succession 
of poems. It must have been so, or it would not 
have been true. One after another they come 
gleaming through the long reverie of grief — one 
after another, noting well their inconsistencies, 
their leaps from day to-night, from earth to hea- 
ven, the poet has set them down. He knows 
that we think of the lost, in the same instant, as 
slumbering under the sod and as awaking above 
the skies ; he knows that we realize them here 
and there^ as living and yet as dead ; he knows 
that our 

" fancy fuses old and new, 
And flashes into fhlse and true, 
And mingles all without a plan." 

It is the excellence of In Memoriam that it tf 
a succession of poems — that the thread of con- 
nection runs loosely — now and then drops, and 
as unexpectedly comes to light again — that the 
sequence of these fancies knows no logic, and 
that they come in the strain as they come to the 
heart. 

At the same time it is equally true that all 
this is done of set purpose and intention — that 
the act with which, glimpse by glimpse, the 
whole tearful chronicle is made visible, is a calm, 
deliberate act, and not a voice out of the present 
passion of a heart-breaking grief. The poet has 
chosen the theme — it is not the theme which 
* urges with an overpowering impulse the utter- 
ance of the poeR 

* # # # # 

If it should happen by any chance, that Mr. 
Tennyson shared in Wordsworth's solemn con- 
ceit, and designed to make a Gothic cathedral 
out of his works and life, we marvel much what 
place in it could be given to The Princess, that 
prettiest of poetic extravagances. Not a Lady- 
chapel, though it is of a college of ladies that the 
sti)ry treats — not a delicate shrine, all wrought 
in lilies and graces of foliage, like the shrine of 
some sweet maiden-saint. No ; the Marys, the 
Catherines, and the Margarets, symbolize an en- 
tirely different fashion of womankind ; yet have 
we the greatest kindness for Ida in her girl- 
ish heroics, sincerest of all fictions — in her 
grand words, and her pride, her inconstant sub- 
jects, and her own self-betraying heart. For our 
own part, we are so entirely weary of symbols, 
that wo do not pause to inquire whether The 
Princess means any thing more than it professes 



to mean. Xo as it is only a pleasant picture of 
the phantasies of youth. 

The sweet and daring folly of girlish heroics 
and extravagances has not done half so maob 
service to the poet and story-teller as has the 
corresponding stage in the development of man. 
Tet there is more innocence in it, and perhaps 
in its full bloom its pretensions are even more 
sublime. The delicate temerity which dares eve- 
ry thing, yet at its very climax starts away in a 
little sudden access of fear — the glorious young 
stoic, who could endure a martyrdom, yet has 
very hard ado to keep from crying when yon lose 
her favorite book or break her favorite flower — 
the wild enthusiast dreamer, scorning all author- 
ities, who yet could not sleep o'nights if she had 
transgressed by ever [so little the sweet obedience 
of home, — there is a charm about this folly 
almost more delightful than the magic of the 
bolder youth, with all its bright vagaries ; and 
it is this which makis our tenderness for the 
Princess Ida and all her sweet "girl graduates in 
their golden hair." 

Strange enough, however, this phase of youth- 
fulness do^ not seem to have struck any woman- 
poet. We have heroines pensive and heroines 
sublime, heroines serious and heroines merry, hot 
very few specimens of that high fantastical which 
embraces all these, and into which most men, 
and doubtless most women, on their way to sober- 
er life, have the luck to fall. Mrs. Browning is 
too sad, too serious, too conscious of the special 
pangs and calamities which press heaviest on her 
sisterhood, to take note of any happier peculiar- 
ity. Nor is this specirleye to feminine troubles 
confined to Mrs. Browning : a weeping end a mel- 
ancholy band are the poetesses of all generations. 
** Worn an is tfie lesser man,'* says the Laureate ; 
but only woman is the sadder man — the victim 
set apart on a platform of injury — the wronged 
and slighted being whose lot it is to waste her 
sweetness on hearts unkind and ungrateful, say 
all the ladies. ♦* Her lot is on you !'' The ma- 
ture woman has no better thought, when she 
looks over the bright-heads, bent in their morn- 
ing prayer ; and wherever we have a female 
singer, there stands woman, deject and pensive, 
betrayed, forsaken, unbeloved, weeping immeas- 
ureable tears. Is a woman then the only crea^ 
tore in God's universe whom he leaves without 
compensation ? Out upon the thought ! but then 
there ought to be some Ida bold enough to pro- 
claim the woman's special happinesses — the ex- 
uberant girl-delights — the " maiden meditation 
fancy free" — the glory of motherhood — the 
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bleesings as entirely her own as are the griefs. 
Bertha in e^e Lane is a most nfoving story, sweet- 
ly told ; but ye are not always weeping, gen- 
tlest sisterhood ! and where are your songs of 
joy? 

THE FAMILY OF ENGLISH P0BT8. 

It is odd to remark the entire family aspect 
and resemblance which our English poets bear to 
one another. Mr. Tennyson is the eldest of the 
group, and they all take after him ; but they are 
true brothers and have quite a family standard of 
merit by which to judge themselves. Mr. Da- 
bell is the sulky boy — Mr. Browning the bois- 
terous one — Mr. Smith the younger brother des- 
perately bent on being even with the first-bom, 
and owning no claim of birthright. There is 
but one sister in the melodious household, and 
she is quite what the one sister ^nerally is in 
such a family — not untouched by even the 
school-boy pranks of the surrounding brothers — 
fulling into their ways of speaking — moved by 
their commotions — very feminine, yet more ac- 
quainted with masculine fancies than with the 
common ways of woman. Another sister or two 
^ to share her womanly moderatorship in this noisy 
household might have made a. considerable differ- 
ence in Mrs. Browning ; but her position has a 
charm of its own ;— she never lays behind the fra- 
ternal band, nay, sometimes stimulated by a sud- 
den impulse glides on first, and calls «« the boys" 
to follow her ; nor does she quite refuse now and 
then to join a wild expedition to the woods or 
the sea-shore. If she has sometimes a feminine 
perception that the language of the brothers is 
somewhat too rugged or too obscure for common 
comprehension, she partly adopts the same, with 
a graceful feminine artifice, to show Bow, blend- 
ed with her sweeter words, this careless diction 
can be musical after all ; and you feel quite con- 
fident that she will stand up stoutly for all the 
brotherhood, even when she does not quite ap- 
prove of their vagaries. She has songs of her 
own, sweet and characteristic, such as Litlle El- 
lie, and leaps into the heart of a great subject 
once in that Lay of the Children^ which every 
body knows and quotes, and which has just po- 
etic exaggeration sufficient to express the vehe- 
ment indignation with which the song compelled 
the singer *s utterance. Altogether Mrs. Brown- 
ing's poems, rank them how you will in intellect- 
ual power, have more of the native mettle of po- 
etry than most modern verse. She is less artifi- 
cial than her brotherhood — and there is some- 



thing of the spring and freedom of things bom in 
her two earlier volumes ; she is not so assiduous- 
ly busy over the things which have to be made. 

And Robert Browning is the wild boy of the 
household — the boisterous noisy shouting voide 
which the elder people shake their heads to hear. 
It is very hard to make out what he would be at 
with those marvellous convolutions of words'; 
but after all, he really seems to mean something, 
which is a comfort in its way. Then there is an. 
unmistakable enjoyment in this wild sport of his 

— he likes it, though we are puzzled, and some- 
times he works like the old primitive painters, 
with little command of his tools, but something 
genuine in his mind, which comes out in spite of 
the stubborn brushes and pigments, marvellous 
ugly, yet somehow true. Only very few of his 
Men and Women is it possible to make out ; 
indeed, we fear that the Andrea and the Bishop 
Blougram are about the only intelligible sketch- 
es, to our poor apprehension, in the volumes ; 
but there is a pleasant glimmer of the author 
himself through the rent and tortured fabric of 
his poetry, which commends him to a kindly 
judgment ; and unlike those brothers of his who 
use the dramatic form with an entire contraven- 
tion of its principles, this writer of rugged verses 
has a dramatic gift, the power of contrasting 
character, and expressing its distinctions. 

But altogether, not to go farther into these 
characteristic differences, they are a united and 
affectionate family, this band of poets, and chor- 
us each other with admirable amiability. Yet* 
we confess, for poetry's sake, wq are jealous of 
the Laureate's indisputable pre-eminence. It is 
not well for any maa — unless he chance to be a 
man like Shakspeare, a happy chance, which has 
never happened but once in our race or country 

— to have so great a monopoly. 

SAMTKL ROGERS. 

And ^ too at last has gone away to join his 
old long-departed ,con temporaries, that old, old 
man, with his classic yase-garland, from the 
classic table, where generations of men and poets 
have come and gone, a world of changing guests. 
He was not a great poet certainly, and his fes- 
tive and prosperous, and lengthened life called 
for no particular exercise of our sympathies ; yet 
honor and gentle recollection be with the last 
survivor of the last race of Anakin, though he 
himself was not among the giants. The day has 
changed since that meridian flush which left a 
certain splendor of reflection upon Samuel Rog- 
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ers, the last of that great family of (song. Ours 
is only a twilight kind of radiance, however much 
we may make of it. It differs eadly from the 
full unclouded shining of that Day of the Poets 
which is past. 



EDWARD. 

BT REV. H. 0. LEONARD. 

On this cold, snow-whitened day, 
While the low sun pours its ray. 
And the people meet to pray, 
Mixed people, grave and gay. 
In the chapel olfl and gray, 
I, the preacher, lead the way 

To Mercy's Throne. 
Oh, what joys serene, complete. 
Fill our souls, while, at God*s feet, 
^ His love we own. 

On this day, snow-robed and bright, 

I, in worship pure, unite — 

Far within heaven's holy light — 

Not alone, with deep delight, 

"With dear forms that greet my sight, — 

Called fro& cot and mansion white ; 

With souls unseen, 
I my soul uplift in prayer, — 
With pure souls, in hallowed air. 

Whose names are green. 

And, not only in the fene. 

Where the ways of truth are plain. 

And the sinner leaves his pain, 

Do I seek, with them, to gain 

God's rich gifts, which come, like rain, 

In soft showers upon the grain ; — 

With them I walk. 
Far among the hemlocks dark ; 
Far among the maples stark. 

With them I talk. — 

— Not in feeble tones of speech, 
. But in thoughts that deeper reach : 
Why should I, in language, preach 
To angelic ears? Why teach 
Me, angelic lips, in speech T 
Thus were Tain the words of each. 

The words we use, 
Are clear streams of thought, that flow ; 
And pure rays of love, that glow. 

None else we choose. 

Thus consulting Nature's book. 
As for wisdom scholars look. 



Thus, in glade and sylvan nook. 
Or beside the silent brook. 
Or thy tide, Sebasticook, 
I, with one who could not crook 

The knee or fstwn. 
Hours of converse nobly keep. 
While the snow lies heap on heap,* 

On hill and lawn. 

And I think of those bland days. 
Warm and soft with gentle rays. 
When new leaves but murmtired praise. 
And the birds, with artlees ways. 
Warbled clear their charming laya. 
By swift streams o'erspread'wiUi ha«,— 

• When he, my guide. 
Led, with trained and certain sense. 
Me, less practised, here and heace. 
Where May Flowers hide. 

Manline*, was his high grace. 
Kigid features I could trace. 
Chiselled deeply on his fiice ; 
Firmness in his mien and pace. 
But, with strong, mild traits had place, 
Forming thus his mind'e rare case. 

Unfathomed love. 
Swelling like the boundless briile. 
Pure, Sebasticook, like thine, 

Withi nhim strove. 

Oh, dear river of my song. 
There is naught thy charms among. 
Naught of pleasures frint or sUroog, 
Naught of flowers thy banks that throng. 
Naught of leg^d wiki and long. 
Naught I praise with crowing tongue. 

So dear to me. 
As his presence in the wood ; 
As his presence by thy flood ; — 
, His Memory. 

Strength of oaks, and grace of firs. 
Shade of pine tops tipped with burs. 
Bloom of bush, the Ught wind stirs. 
Hues of flow«:«, tiie heart prefers, 
. Glow of haunt whence partridge whinv. 
Green of leaves whav pigeon ohirres. 

And thy dear blue. 
Bright Sebasticook, combined. 
With diviner powers, his mind 

To make so true. 

Things of Nature, gifts of Grace, 
Blended in his form and fiwje ; 
Landscape freshness, heaven's pure pesoe, 
Daily caused his soul's increase ; 
Intermixed from sea-like space. 
Flowed all virtues, to e&oe 
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The Hues of sin. 
And present, in mould and eye, 
A trde child of ear^ and akj, 

Heayea's door withku 

Prophet Great of Galilee, 
Wh0| from Synagogue to Sea — 
Altar-flame to leafy tree — 
Temple to Gethsemane — 
Bore a spirit pure and free, — 
Lived one life — the life to be. 

And gave the blind, 
Sight, to view, in all things, God, — 
We adore thee fbr thy Word 

And Guidanoe kind. 

And we praise thee lEbr thy light. 
Beaming on our world of night, — 
Showing man, with gradoufl might. 
Nor on Salem's holy site. 
Nor on Gerizim's stem height. 
He alone can goodness plight. 

Or worship pay ; — 
But Uie true heart, every where. 
Walks with God, with child-like air. 
Through Christ, the Way. 
Watervilley Me,, Jan. 9, 1869. 



SCENES AND KEFIECTIONS. 

Dead ! Oh 'tit a chill word, a word that fidli 
with twofold Badness when applied to one bo 
yooog, BO full of life's gladness as wert thoo, 
bright and gentle Mary ! Brief, but beautiful, 
has been thy earth- term, fair lily of the vale ! 
Fragrant with the perfume of loving, blameless 
acts, all peaceful and pleasant has been thy flow- 
ery way, sweet violet of the SjM*ing ! 

The last bud on the parent stem, how tenderly 
and fondly was nurtured each unfolding petal. 
Last to blossom, but the first to fade ! Aye, 
faded J — we will not say thou art dead, Mary ! 
A rude gale shook thee, and thy delicate hold 
was unclasped. Smitten, blighted, but not dead! 
The germ that gave energy and beauty to thy be- 
ing, slumbers not within this scathed but still 
lovely temple. Yet Ib there sadness in the thought 
that one so young should lie down to sleep so 
soon! 

Earth-life to thee must have been very sweet. 
Thy experience has been only of its morning ; 
and the glory of its rainbow tints muBt ht^e been 
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to thee a joy, and the gorgeousnees of its Orient 
glow a very rapture. But alas ! the brow that 
80 late was bright with the golden beams of hope, 
is darkly shadowed by the chill angel's hand ! 
The lips that inhaled and breathed forth its beau- 
ty in music, are sealed with the stony impress of 
silence ; and the young heart, whose tablet, un- 
tarnished by the touch of sorrow, or the breath 
of guile, received and reflected naught save pure 
and peaceful thoughts, is now impressionless, 
passionless, and cold ! 

And yet, not sad alone, but pleasant thoughts 
are awakened by contemplation of this quiescent 
beauty. Though our eyes overflow, instinctively 
the heart asks, " Is it not rather in mercy than 
in wrath that the young feet are recalled from 
Life's flowery borders, ere they grow weary and 
sore in earth's thorny way ? that the seal of the 
spirit's purity is stamped, before care or shame 
had shadowed the fair, white brow? that the 
soul, which erst beamed from these closed win- 
dows, was permitted to return while its pure 
brightness was yet undimmed with earth's dust 
or tears ? that the fountain of the innocent heart 
ceased to flow, ere its angel expreesion had been 
washed from the sweet lips by the bitter waters 
of sin or misfortune ? 

But, oh Mary ! in the freshness and intense- 
ness of this new-bom sorrow, we are tempted to 
ask, why thou didst so soon go hence ? Thou 
wert lovely, loving and beloved. Love's opening 
buds were clustered thick about thee ; the sweet 
blossoms of aflection made bright and beautiful 
all thy perfumed way; and the broad, green 
fields of usefulness, which lay stretched far and 
wide before thee, must have made the future 
most pleasant and desirable to thy hopeful gaze. 

We mourn, we deplore thee, gentle, guileless 
maiden ; and we will forget thee never. We will 
treasure the precious memories of thy spotless 
existence ; and all the beautiful emanations of 
thy lovely being, each trait which made thee so 
loved in life, so mourned in death, shall abide 
with us though thou art gone, gone forever ! We 
will array thy form in garments emblematic of 
thy stainless life, and reverent hands shall lay 
thee tenderly to thy rest, beautiful bride of hea- 
ven. We will moisten with our tears the sod 
that must veil from our weeping eyes thy sinless 
face, and the rose, the lily and the violet shall 
make pleasant the spot hallowed as thy peaceful 
bed. 

Gone, and forever ! but who would call back 
the freed spirit to sing again in this deserted 
cage? Surely no one who lofed her would pray, 
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'< Let again the light be kindled on this cold al- 
tar," though a dark cloud must ever lie where 
the Bun-rays of her smile have been. The hue 
and perfume of the flowers she loved will wake 
tearful memories of the hand that so tenderly 
cherished them, and the surging billows of the 
soul's deepest grief-fountain will swell and break 
in sobbing utterance, stirred by the bird-lays so 
often mingled and rivalled by the lips whose mel- 
ody shall make glad ** this vale of tears" no 
more. No more ! Death ! — 

** Out o'er thy solemn and ft^omless sea. 

Thought stretches wildly, like Noah's tired dove ; 
Can there float hither a leaf tnm Life's tree, 
To prove that beyond are our treasures of love 7 

Thought returns weary from o'er the dark wave— 
Faith alone calms the weak throbbing of fiBar ; 

As, piercing the mists that envelope the grave 
The lights of the City Immortal appear." 

Yes, Faith with her divinely radiant light 
shall yet glorify the pale sleeper ; her rays shaU 
penetrate the soul's sackcloth and gloom ; and 
by her starry beams they who now mourn with 
heart-breaking sorrow, will, ere long, behold 
their pain-freed one, life in her eyes, and music ^ 
on her tongue ; and when their aching hearts go 
down to the damp chamber in which this beauti- 
ful form is hence to slumber, a voice will say to 
them ** she is not here, she is risen." Then will 
the blessed Comforter give to their sore bosoms 
" beauty for ashes, and the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing." And the time will come, — for the wound, 
though BO painful now, and though the soar 
must ever remain, will cease to bleed, — when 
with the memory of her sweet childhood, and 
the feir promise of her girlhood they will re- 
member, and it will be with a feeling kindred to 
joy, that she passed from hence to that ^* better 
land" with all the bright virtues of her unsullied 
existence clustered thick about her; no stain on 
her soul, no canker in her heart, and no shadow 
on her name. 

Yet, Death ! hard, very hard is the less<m 
thou teachest us. When we stand as now in thy 
dread, unwelcome presence, the heart assents, 
unreservedly, to the benefioeDce of thy mission. 
We see thy chill hand in the stroke that smites 
our cherished ones to the dust, but with heads 
bSwed, and eyes dimmed, we perceive neither the 
merciful design nor the strong arms which bear 
them tenderly to their blessed rest. We feel the 
keen sickle that severs a love-wrought chain from 
our shrinking, bleeding heart, but in the anguish 



of the rended tie we do not realize that the part- 
ed earth-link serves to lengthen and strenglbeD 
that which fastens to, and draws us upward to 
the Father's mansion. But though we look 
not upward, though clouds of tears and <* the 
mists of ihe grave" intervene, all praise to 
our Father for the knowledge bestowed throng 
the Risen One. Even in the bitterness of oar 
severest trials, blending with the anguish 
which were else insupportable, and mitigatixig 
the sorrow otherwise unbearable, we yet do know 
that the lights of the City Immortal are burning 
with clear, unflickering glow. And this, as now, 
in all seasons of affliction, is our ever-present, 
soul-sustaining consolation ; — that the dear 
ones who have perished from our fond, mortal 
gaze, are there rejoicing witii joy unspeakable ; 
and that after a few more weary days, a few 
more pangs we may have yet to endure in our 
heavenward pilgrimage, we shall meet them again, 
the tears wiped from all faces, where pain and 
parting and weeping shall be knovm no more fo^ 
ever. Were it not for this blessed aesuranoe, 
who could endure these separations ? The hard- 
est heart methinks would else break, and the 
light of the strongest soul go out ia rayless da^- 
ness. 

But 0, steadfastly glowing Faith ! O divinely 
smiling Hope ! guided by your quenchless beams, 
and supported by your sure anchor, we who lov- 
ed her best, can even now say, though with Al- 
tering utteranoe, ** Adieu, sweet, angel Mary, a 
sad but hopeful adieu !" 

uzxm. 

Oldtown. 



THE PET OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

BT HAS. CABOLINE A. 80ULE. 

vu. 

WHITK cloud's ATONEITEKT. 

It was Margaret's wedding day — a brilliant 
June morning, with soft, pearly clouds floating 
over the blue heavens, and a rich, golden atmos- 
phere bathing the woodluid and prairie. There 
was a flush of beauty on all things, the smile of 
the early summer time. The short grass quiver- 
ed with the delicate whisperings of the Iveeae ; 
the putple violet, the crimson wild rose, and the 
white and pink-tinted pride of the prairie, were 
in full bioom, while the scarlet strawberry lifted 
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its tempting clusten on eierj snnnj bank. 
Birds wete ainging in erery tree of the forest, 
while oTery breath of wind that swept through 
it, was changed into music by the light, harp- 
tonoh of the fair, green leares. Smiles were 
glorifying every feoe in the settlement, for not 
one amongst them but had learned to dearly lore 
the pale lady from the £ast,.and all were rejoiced 
to know that brightnesB had come back to her 
oft tearful eye and gladnev to her lo long sad 
heart. 

They were to be married in the open air, as 
there was no dear old parish church with its ho* 
ly chancel. A picturesque green spot on the 
edge of the woodland had been selected for the 
cemnony, both from its exceeding beauty and its 
Ticinity to filr. Belden's cabin. An altar had 
been constructed out of green boughs, and just 
behind it a beautiful little aloove had been curi- 
ously wrought out of wild grape vines and climb- 
ing rooes. Old logs, covered with soft, green 
mosses, were arranged in a toemi-circle to serve as 
seats for the bridal guests, while outside them 
several rustic tables had been framed, their rude 
cabinet work defUy concealed by the heavy, 
now-white damask linen which the emigrants 
yet retained as relics of richer days. 

Flnshed and vroary with the warm and toil- 
some duties that devolved upon her as mistress of 
her father's household, Margaret, late in the 
forenoon, took little AUie by the hand and 
throwing on their sun-bonnets, ran out of doors, 
as she said, to catch a breath of fresh air. A 
bridal feast in a new country is one of its sub- 
sUtfUiid ** institutions,'' and as every body in the 
Boone Settlement, and all for miles around, had 
been invited to partake of this, an almost end- 
less variety and quantity of food vras of necessity 
to be jHPepared. Margaret and her lover would 
both have preferred a strictly private ceremony, 
for they felt that solemn as the occasion ever is 
to the really thoughtful, it was intensely so in 
their case, coming as it did to crown vrith glory 
years of blight and sorrow. But Mr. Belden and 
Harrie were always for giving the greatest joy to 
the greatest number, while Uncle Billy said the 
** people" would all feel hurt and slighted, and 
so the bride and bridegroom gracefully yielded 
their ovm wishes and made calculations to.enter- 
tam all the settlers. 

Idargaiet had endeavored to lighten the labors 
of the bridal i^ mom by beginning her prepara- 
tions some days beforehand. Her cake had been 
all baked on Saturday,— «nd that cake ! It was 
the talk of the women-folks in the place for 



weeks and months, for the ** like of it" had nev- 
er before been eaten on that prairie. There were 
sheets of golden sponge and lily-white silver, 
loaves of rich pound cake and fruit, plate after 
plate of crisp crullers, seed cookies, and sweet 
doughnuts, and to 'crovm all, a mammoth and 
genuine vredding cake, its snow-white frosting 
wrought into beautiful emblems. Her bread, 
biscuit and rusk, a flour barrel full, had been 
baked on Monday, her pies and tarts, dosens of 
the fhrst and hundreds of the latter had been pre- 
pared on Tuesday, but all her meats had to be 
left till the day of the wedding. Since daylight 
the bride had been at work, assisted by old 
Grandmother Symmes and Uncle Billy, who 
said he knew more about meat-cooking than all 
the women in the country, in fact could get 
along without women very well, if it were not 
for washing up the pots and pans. Stewing and 
roasting and baking, they had at length cooked 
it ail up, and a generous all it was — chicken 
pies, roast chickens, roast lamb, roast veal and 
sirloin, boiled hams and boiled beef, stews and 
fricassees, and to complete the series a pair of 
baked pigs, standing upright on the platters, 
their ears and tails decked with bridal ribbons, 
tofts of parsley in their mouths, and about the 
neck of each, a string of pure white birds' eggs, 
which glistened and tinkled like so many &bu- 
lous pearls. 

Tes, the bride had toiled that morning over 
oven and stove and hearth, and was glad enough 
to see the last dish drawn out and pronounced 
perfect. Very welcome to her was the soft breeie 
with its perfumed breath, and imwittingly she 
walked further than she had meant to, and came 
at length to the green altar, beside which, in a 
few hours, she was to speak the holiest words 
of earth. The beauty and coolness of the spot 
was enticing, and she sat dovm in the little al- 
cove, and throwing off her bonnet, pushed back 
her luxuriant hair and prepared to enjoy for 
awhile the rest and quiet of the shadowy glade. 
Softly did the breeze fan her temples and cheeks, 
sweetly did the birds trill their rich notes, while 
like fairy whispers seemed the rustle of the wind 
among the leaves. For awhile, despite the sooth- 
ing influences about her, Margaret's thoughts 
ran on the varied household duties of the day ; 
but soon she fell into a calm, sweet reverie, beau- 
tiful visions floating before her mental sight. 
Once or twice she stirred uneasily and looked 
warily around, for she had never been so strong- 
hearted since, as she vras before she gazed into 
the fiery eyes of the bear upon the beach ; but 
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though almost aare she had heard a crackling in 
the imderbrush behind her, she at neither time 
said any thing, and after awhile forgot to be 
fearful, and closed her ejes in a delicious trance. 

She was aroused by Allie's springing into her 
lap suddenly, and encircling hear neck with both 
hands, and, starting up, she became aware that 
the little one was fearfully frightened. 

** What is it, darling?. Why do you shake so? 
Are you hurt? Tell Mi^ie." 
♦ ** Injun catch AUie — ugly Injun — there he 
comes — run sissy — run ! ' ' And clutching Mar- 
garet's waist convulsively, the child hid her soar- 
ed eyes in the folds of her sister's dress. 

Margaret rose quickly, but hardly had she ta- 
ken a step forward ere a heavy hand was laid on 
her shoulder, and turning instinctively she met 
the glaring eyes of a strange Indian. 

*^ Lost, lost!" she cried, for although within 
sight and sound of home, she could not hope for 
aid, for the hand of the savage waB tightening its 
grasp and his tomahawk [gleaming in the air. 
Another minute and she would be the bride of 
death, her long, dark curls hanging to the mur- 
derer's belt, instead of nestling on a bridegroom's 
heart. 

**Save me, save me!" she called in frantic 
tones, as the blade flashed in the sunlight. There 
was a whizzing in the air, and then a sound, as 
when a human body falls, smitten with faintness. 
Margaret turned her pallid face. Her foe had 
met a stronger one, and gasped now in the death- 
throe. She closed her eyes for an instant, hard- 
ly knowing whether she were awake or in some 
fearful dream. A light touch upon her hand 
arousod her, and looking up, she saw White 
Cloud gazing tenderly at her. 

** Is the White Dove hurt ?" he asked ; ♦* her 
hands shake and her lips are like the snow." 

^' Not hurt, my brother, but so frightened. 
Another minute and he would have had my scalp. 
0, my savipr, my savior," and she wrung his 
hands, <' what can I ever do to pay you for this 
timely act." 

'* White Cloud want no pay. He ovre White 
Dove and White Dove's birdie, for he wicked 
once. He much more to pay. He much moie to 
do yet," and then bidding Margaret sit down, he 
told her, for he had become so domesticated with 
them that he spoke English quite plainly, that 
he had spied a Sioux canoe amongst the willows 
on the river-bank the day before, and instantly 
armed himself with poison arrows and kept a 
close vratch. Couched in the dmise foliage of a 
maple, he had seen Margaret and AUie come to 



the altar, and soon after the strange Indian peer- 
ing at them through the thicket. Unwilling to 
alarm them, unless it should be necessary, be had 
sat with his arrow pointed, until that fearful mo- 
ment when Margaret cried out for help. ^' Then 
me let it fly," he said, and with his olden thirst 
for blood, fresh upon him, he pointed with a tri- 
umphimt smile to the arrow, deep in the heart of 
the Sioux. 

But soon new and better thoughts came to 
him, and telling Margaret to say nothing of it 
till to-morrow to any one, as it would only aiake 
them fearful and spoil the comfort of the day, be 
proceeded to drag the dead body away aad to 
cover the gory grass with fresh leaves and moss. 

''My poney is here," he said, when he had 
restored the space about the altar to its fbrmeer 
beauty, *' me string Sioux on him back and gal- 
lup him to the river and he go down, down to the 
big water." 

♦ * * ♦ Five o'elook, the 

hour for the bridal, struck at last, and punctual 
to the moment, Margaret came from her littls 
t^t and met her bridegroom. Very beaotifiil 
aad holy was the expression that rested on her 
countenance, as she so trustingly placed ber 
hands in his. She v^as somewhat pale from tht 
fearful advrature of the morning, yet yean of 
habitual self-possession enabled hex to appear 
perfectly 4»lm. She was simply aUired in a robe 
of delicate India mull, which fell in graceful, 
doud-like folds about her regal figure. The lace 
about her neck was futened by a pearl pin, the 
gift of Edward, and this was her only ornament 
A veil would have been out of plaoe among those 
simple people, and so her rich, dark hair was 
simply braided into a broad coronet and adonaed 
with a wreath of the tiny, snow-white bloesoms 
of the prairie star-grass. She had laid out a 
pair of dark kid slippers, as the white satin ones 
Harrie had brought her that spring from '* tiie 
River," were too dainty ton a woodland bridal, 
but on going in to drees, she had foond upon her 
piUow a pair of Indian sandals, wrought from 
the soft, white skin of the mountain goat, and 
embroidered with pure white beads, the biuid 
about the ankle deftly strung with tiny, pearl- 
covered river shells. Beoognizing in an instant 
White Cloud's exquisite taste, she placed her fe^ 
within them, and with every motion, heard the 
low, yet sweet and silvery music of the chiining 
shells. 

'' My beauteons bride," Edward exclaimed, 
involuntarily, as he came to meet her. ^* My 
glorious bridegroom," she felt like saying, as she 
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gased upon him. There was no trace of the 
hanter-prieet, save in the thrilling glanoee of his 
brilliant ejee and the mellow tone of his rich 
Toioe. The long, raven locks were shorn, and 
short, soft (mee clustered now in luxuriant waves 
about his ample forehead, fnmi whidi the olive 
stain had long been washed. The beard too had 
been trimmed, and the whole contour of his face 
was thus changed, and he looked now what he 
really was, a noble man in the early prime of 
life^ A suit of glossy black, relieved only by a 
Marseilles vest as white as snow, became him far 
better than his older suit of deer-skin, and re- 
vealing the fine proportions of his well-knit form. 

Indeed they were a handsome pair, and every 
eye lingered with pleasure on the queenly beauty 
of the bride an8 the royal graces of him on whom 
she leaned. 

A few moments of quiet bustle and the pro- 
cession moves to the chancel in the forest. The 
dei^yman, who was the chaplain from the fort 
below, walked at its head. Then followed Mr. 
Belden and Uncle Billy, the fathers by blood and 
adoption of the happy couple ; then the two 
youthful groomsmen, Harrie and White Cloud, 
and the still younger maids, little AUie and the 
Indian boy's foster sister, a little brovrn girl of 
seven years. Then came Edward and Margaret, 
and fbllowing afber, the young girls and children 
of the settlement, all robed in pure white dresses, 
wreaths of violets upon their heads, and boquets 
of wild roses and pinks in their hands. The 
young men, with white favors in ^ir button- 
holes, brought up the rear, the elder members 
having gone on an hour before. 

It was a picturesque sc^ie, that little green 
spot in the wilderness, as the bridal party enter- 
ed, and an American i^tist would have won both 
fortune and fair fame, to have truly pictured it. 
Fifty sturdy pioneers, dad in clean homespun, 
stood about in various attitudes, their frank, 
open faces radiant with light from their honest 
hearts. Upon the mossy logs, sat as many no- 
\Ae women, their coarser garments betokening 
thrift and neatness, while their pleasant faces 
told of ttieir sympathy with the fiiir girl whose 
bridal they had come to witness. Grouped here 
and there among them, were fViendly Indians, 
with their dusky squaws, all arrayed in their 
most gorgeous trappings, their presence height- 
ening the vrild, western look of the picture. 
Flitting among the tables with the agile step of 
twenty, vrent old Grandmother Symmes, every 
look andTgestnre betokening that she felt the 
importance of the post assigned her, that of keep- 



ing the feast free from the incursions of birds 
and boys ; and never did one trill a louder note, 
or the other whiz his wings, ere her long green 
bough was vraved with a solemnity that was al- 
most ludierous. 

The tables thonselves added greatly to the 
beauty of the seene, the substantial character of 
the festival being gracefuUy relieved by the deli- 
cate cake with its wret^bs of roses, the eut glass 
goblets filled to the brim with candied honey, the 
tall fruit stands with their fringes of wild straw- 
berries, and the countless vases with their wealth 
of prairie blossoms. 

A hum of admiration floats from every lip as 
the bridal couple pause before the altar, and the 
young men and maidens arrange themselves in a 
half-circle on either side. Then all is still for a 
moment. And then th4» solemn words of the 
eetemonj are spoken : 

" There's a whispered vow of love 

As side by side they stand. 
And the drawing of a snow-white glove 

From a little trembling hand, 
And the glitter of a ring, 

And a tear, thafnone may chide, — 
These, these have changed our Margaret, 

And she is now a bride." 

" God bless you, my children," said Mr. Bel- 
den, in a voice that fruitlessly strove to be calm, 
as he pressed his fieitherly kiss upon his fair 
child's lips and shook hands with his new son. 
" That's what I say, too," said Uncle Billy, vrith 
a strange quivering in his tones, as he too gave 
his precious adopted ones the kiss and grasp of 
congratulation. •* And he will too," continued 
the old man as he mingled with the crowd, and 
then he wiped his eyes and turned to look again 
upon the newly wedded ones. 

" A merry honeymoon, my sister — much joy, 
new brother," cried Harrie in his jubilant way, 
and then he lift^ little Allie that she might kiss 
Margaret ; but when she would have pressed her 
lips to Edward's, he playfully drew her away, 
and told, with mock earnestness, that <* he didn't 
deserve a kiss, for he had robbed them of a sister 
and was going to carry her away ofT into the 
woods to live with him." 

*« And shan't I go too, Hally ?" And the lit- 
tle creature looked wonderingly into his eyes. 

"You, Allie — why no — what would they 
want of you?" 

** But where will me live then, Hally?" 

"Where, darling?'*. And he caught her to 
his bosom. " Why, don't you know you are to 
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be my own little wife, just as jou are now, my 
own litUe sweetheart ; say, pretty bird of the 
prairie?" 

<< And you will put a little ring on my finger, 
Hal," and she looked up to him with such a 
sweet, childish trust, that the merry boy was 
subdued at once into the grave man, and he 
whispered solemnly, *^ Yes, AlUe — a wedding 
ring, if so be it God pen||its." 

WhUe this by-scene was going on, the crowd 
had been gathering about the bridal pair, offering 
them homely but honest salutations, some of 
which made Margaret smile, while others brought 
a bright blush to her cheeks. 

Then the word was given to pass to the sup- 
per, and a pathway for the bride and bridegroom 
was opened. At every step, sweet wild flowers 
were thrown lovingly at their feet, till they lit- 
erally walked on roses, lilies and fair, meek vio- 
lets. 

The afternoon had been cloudy, not darkly so, 
but only enough to soften its June brightness in- 
to a mellow tone, but just as the guests 'were 
seated, the sun came out again and threw an al- 
most dazzling light into the little glade, while a 
golden glory seemed to rest upon them all. 

** It is the smile of the Good Spirit," whisper- 
ed White Cloud to Margaret — ** a sign that my 
pale sister will be glad in the lodge of her brave." 

* * * The husband and wife sat 
together in the alcove — alone — for the elder 
members of the settlement had returned to their 
homes shortly after sunset, while the younger 
ones were now dancing gaily in Mr. Belden's 
cabin to the music of Tpm Symmes' violin. Mo- 
ments and even hours passed on, and yet they 
sat there, his arm thrown tenderly about her 
waist, while her head rested lovingly upon his 
breast. It was the trance of love, that dear, de- 
licious ecstasy of heart, which cpmeth once only 
in a life-time. 

It was broken by the voice of Mr. Belden, say- 
ing gently, ^* the night dew is very heavy, Mar- 
garet, and you are thinly dressed. Had you not 
better come in?" 

** Yes, &ther, I have been very thoughtless," 
and as she leaned on Edward's arm, she whis- 
pered, ^* but how could I help it, I was so hap« 

py" 

A silent kiss upon her lips was her only an- 
swer. 

*< Come Allie — it's ^lost time our little pet 
was pat to bed ; she will be sleepy in the morn- 



ing. Come, dear," and he reached out his hand 
in the darkness. 

'* Did she come with yon, father. I didn't 
hear he^." 

« Come with me," said Mr. Belden, in sor- 
prise. ** Why, no. I srat her an hoar agd to 
call you. Isn't i^e here?" 

*< We have neither seen or heard her," mad 
JSdward, while Margaret shrieking ont the name 
of her pet, dung for a moment ooayalsively to 
her husband's arm and then fSsunted. ^ 

They bore her quickly to the cabin, and wnile 
the husband strove by every way to bring back 
the light to her eyes and the color to her ebedt, 
Mr. Belden briefly told them of Allie's disap- 
pearance. 

Scarcely had the words iklleit from his lipB^ 
ere White Cloud threw off his embroidered robes^ 
and seizing his bow and arrows and sticking a 
hunting knife in his belt, whimpered a few words 
in Sac to Unde Billy and darted off into the 
darkness. 

Tune passed. Midnight and morning came 
and yet no tidings of the little one. Margaret 
had recovered enough to tell th^n of the IndiAn 
in the alcove, but still lay on her hnsband^s 
arms so white and weak that he feared the fright 
would kill her. 

It seemed certain now that there was a design 
upon Allie in the morning, and that the Indian 
would have dain her sister, the better to secure 
the child. 

<< Fatherless — motherless," cried Harrie bit- 
terly — **why oould not beayen spare her to 
those who loved her so dearly. Must sAe too be 
sacrificed. It is too much. I will go and seek 
her. You shall not keep me back,'* and he thntft 
Unde Billy ruddy from the threshold. 

** Go," said the old man, tenderly. "We will 
all follow you too. It is sun-rise — and my 
promise to White Cloud was that none shonld 
follow him till then. An Indian only can trail 
an Indian in the night.'* And arming them- 
sdves, every young and old man started for the 
river.^ 

" A canoe pudied off from here last night," 
said Unde BiUy, pointing to a dightly indented 
spot on the beaeh. " It went up stream too ; 
we must follow." 

The Des Moines at that spot reeanblee a long, 
narrow lake, rather than river, making saoh ab- 
rupt turns both at the north and south points of 
vision, that it se^ns lost in the bending foliage. 
A boat, of eourse, could thus come ?^ near, ere 
it was seen. 
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Uiiole Billy was just partitioning the party in- 
to three groups, one to take the rbreir route, one 
the east, and the other the west bank, when he 
suddenly stopped, and putting his hand to his 
ear exclaimed, ** the dip of paddles/' And in 
anoihsr moment he cried out, *< it is White Cloud 
— see, he comes. 0, if he has but found the 
diiki!" 

Very anxiously did they await his approach. 
When within a few rods of them, he dropped his 
paddles and stooping, carefully lifted up a small 
bundle firom out the bottom of the oanoe and held 
it alofl. 

A long, loud shout rung out from every lip^ 
for it was their own little one, Allie, the Pet of 
the Settlement. 

The young men waded out into the stream and 
Srew the tiny barque by hand on to the shore, 
when the little girl was nearly torn to pieces by 
the impatient caresses of ber friends. 

Hatrie acted like one half-crazed, now clasping 
Allie to his heart and half-deyouring her with 
kisses, and then throwing his arms about White 
Cloud's neck, he cried, " my brother, my broth- 
er," and wept floods of tears upon the red boy*s 
heart. 

'<Tell us about it," said Uncle Billy, when 
they had all become partially quiet. 

White Cloud went to the oanoe and drew from 
under its back seat, a couple of frightful scalps. 
He flourished them in the air and gave a tri- 
umphant warwhoop, and then looking significant- 
ly at Uncle Billy, he uttered the single word, 
"Sioux." 

* • * Two days afler, as Marga- 
ret sat in their cabin, singing a cradle hymn to 
Allie, a shadow came between her and the sun- 
light. She looked up from the face of the little 
one. It was White Cloud, and he was dressed 
as for a journey. 

'< Does my broths leave us ?" she asked earn- 
estly, 

** Yes, sister. Me go long way. Me see sun- 
shine and me see darkness many times, and yet 
me walk." 

Margaret knew his Indian nature too well to 
question him as to where his journey lay, but 
she did venture to say, ** and when shall wo see 
White Cloud in our lodge again ?" 

'* If the Great Spirit choose, he come when 
the grapes by the river grow black ; when my 
pale sister gathers them and says they good. He 
may stay though till the blue flower comes again 
on prairie. Ue may never see here again. But," 
and he gave her an expressive look, *' if he do 



oome here again, he bring home to our birdie a 
pale-face who love her more than even her white 
brother, or her sister the White Dove." 

He went to the door, lingered a moment on 
the threshold, and then turning again to Marga« 
ret, flaid, abruptly, *• let pale sister pray for red 
brother when he gone, for he need Great Spirit 
to be good, when he steal by night into tile lodg- 
es of the bad Sioux." 

Another instant and he had leaped the fence 
and was far down towards the woodland. 

Margaret laid his words to heart, and night 
and day prayed for him, but the beautiful hope 
he had inspired, she kept secret in her heart. 
[TobecoDtlnoed.] 



TILE TO IE. 

BT AKNA M. BATES. 

Talk to me very softly 
In the hush of fkding day. 
While *mid the cool green sedges 
The night winds are at play. 
I shall listen, how gently, 
To what you have to say. 

While the twilight shadows gather 

'Round the mountains bleak and bare. 

And the stars begin to twinkle 

In the depths of upper air ; 

And the woodland flowers are bending 

As if in voiceless prayer, — 

Then oome and sit beside me. 
For I am worn and weitk. 
And for me there is no music 
Sweeter than to hear thee speak ; 
And it trembles o*er my heart-strings 
Till the tears are on my cheek. 

Yet with no tale of gladness 
Would I thy speeoh employ, 
I had rather share thy sadness 
Than thy rare and radiant joy : 
Yet even that, beloved, 
Eabth gives not without aUoy. 

• 
But tell me of Lifb^s conflict — 
How I must do and dare ; 
It was thine to go before me 
In the thorny paths of care. 
Teach me thy perftot patience 
The pain and ill to bear. 
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thou hast passed on singing 
A soft Tictorious psalm, 

And angel hands are flinging 
O'er thy wounded spirit balm. 
Brought on their glittering pinions 
From the Upper Land of Palm. 

1 hear the world's waves murmur 
AVith a sad and solemn roar. 
And tremblingly I linger 

On the still and lonely shore ; 
Oh will you not be the angel. 
The guide to go before ? 

And ten me what to follow. 

And all I soughC to shun. 

Of all the deeds of mercy 

And the good that should be done ; 

Show me the path to heaven 

And how its peaoe is won. 

Then talk to me very softly 
In the hush of &ding day ; 
Adown the slopes of Memory 
Let your spirit for me stray. 
I shall listen, so gently. 
To all you have to say ! 



COSSTANTISOPIE. 

[FROM A SERIES OF HISTORICAL MSS. 
RELATING TO THE SIXTH CENTURY.] 

BT REV. B. W. BSTNOLDS. 

Whatever remained of the power and glory 
of the Roman Empire, had long since been trans- 
ferred from the Tyber to the Bosphorus, and en- 
shrined in the new capital which the first Chris- 
tian Emperor had created. The ancient seat of 
the Cassars — that venerable theatre of heroism 
and renown, where political virtue had matured 
and triumphed, languished and expired — was 
enervated by laxary, desecrated by crime, and 
trampled by war. Not more depraved than Al- 
exandria or Antioch, or even the Christian city, 
she excelled them all in the affluent spoil that 
invited conquest, in the feebleness of her defen- 
ces, and in the magnitude of her calamities. The 
Barbarian kings Bad rivalled each other in the 
ravage of Italy, and the plunder of Rome. A 
brief and memorable epoch of prosperity and 
peace had distinguished the reign of Theodorio 
the Ostrogoth ; but it was followed by a rapid 
succession of revolutions, that devastated the 



province, and depopulated the city. Prom the 
darkening vicissitudes that were closing overt' 
Italy, the genias of the Empire retired Eastward, 
and concentrated the resources of the decayed 
monarchy in the throne of Constantinople. 

Whatever were the motives that actuated Con- 
stantino in founding a new capital — and the 
obvious motives are those that are less credita- 
ble than common — he seems to have obeyed 
something like an unconscious instinct, aa the 
representative' of the Empire, in establishing its 
throne in that impregnable retreat. By consult- 
ing a map, or the minute description by Gib- 
bon, the natural advantages of Constantinople 
are at once manifest, with respect both to the 
facilities of commerce, and the resources for de- 
fence. The city occupies a space in the form of 
a triangle, the base of which terminates the con- 
tinent of Europe, while the obtuse point is di- 
rected eastward toward the shore of Asia. The 
Bosphorus, separating this' extreme point from 
the opposite continent, throws out an arm on the 
north side of the city which forms the harbor, 
and is sometimes called the Golden Horn. To- 
ward the Southern line of the triangle, the main 
channel of the Bosphorus opens into the fSea of 
Marmora, which extends westward one hundred 
and twenty miles, and terminates at the Straits 
of the Hellespont. The approach to Constantino- 
ple by land, that is, on the side of the continent, 
is narrow and of easy defence ; and, accessible as 
it seems by water, no hostile fleet can approach 
its secluded seas, if its two natural gates, the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont, are closed and 
guarded. The predatory Barbarians, who, be- 
fore the age of Constantine, had pressed their 
piratical fleets from the Euxine into the Medi- 
terranean, recoiled from the formidable barrier 
which his policy had erected. And, during m*- 
ny subsequent ages — after the Western depart- 
ment of the Empire had been shattered and sunk 
— after the ancient capitals of the East had been 
sacked and depopulated, — when the Persian, 
the Moor, the Vandal, and the Goth had each a 
foot upon the prostrate majesty of Rome — and 
when all departments of the government were 
penetrated by venality, cowardice, suspicion, fti- 
fidelity and bigotry — the depleted civilizations 
of Antiquity every where breaking up, and drift- 
ing before a new stream of barbaric enterprise, — 
Constantinople alone withstood the successive 
irruptions, repelled the savage invaders, and per- 
petuated the form of the monarchy long afler its 
spirit had departed. 
Seated like her predecessor, upon seven hflls, 
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ftnd commanding a view of the opposite shores of 
£arope and Asia, tfie Christian capital was fos- 
tered by a genial climate and prolific soil, and 
enriched by an almost illimitable commerce. 
" When the gates of the Hellespont and Bospho- 
ros were shut, the capital still enjoyed within 
their spacions enclosure every production which 
could supply the wants, or gratify the luxury, of 
its numerous inhabitants. The sea coasts of 
Thrace and Bithynia, which languish under the 
weight of Turkish oppression, still exhibit a rich 
prospect of vineyards, of gardens, and of plenti- 
ful harvests ; and the Sea of Marmora has ever 
been renowned for an inexhaustible store of the 
most exquisite fish, that are taken in their stated 
seasons, without skill, and almost without labor. 
Bat when the passages of the straits were thrown 
open for trade, they alternately admitted the 
natural and artificial riches of the north and 
south, of the Euxine and of the Mediterranean. 
Whatever rude commodities were collected in the 
forests of Germany and Scythia, and far as the 
sources of the Tanais and the Borysthenes ; what- 
soever was manufactured by the skill of Europe 
or Asia ; the com of Egypt, and the gems and 
^ices of the farthest India, were brought by the 
varying winds into the port of Constantinople, 
which for many ages attracted the commerce of 
the ancient world." 

The Christian city was favored by remote his- 
torical associations, patriotic, mythological, and 
romantic. To this advantageous spot, six hun- 
dred and fifty-six years before Christ, the navi- 
gator Byzas, who was called the son of Neptune, 
brought a colony of Greeks ; and here he found- 
ed BrzANTiUM. This ancient Greek city became 
the nucleus of an independent republic, which 
repelled **the inroads of the wild Thracians," and 
of other Barbarians, and flourished by the gains 
of commerce. On the woody and precipitate 
banks of the Bosphorus, tradition had located 
" the palace of Phincus, infested by the obscene 
harpies" — enemies which the happy conjecture 
of Le Clerc resolves into locusts. On the Asiatic 
shore was the scene of ** the sylvan reign of Amy- 
cus, who defied the son of Seda to the combat of 
the cestus. * ' At the termination of these straits, 
were the celebrated Cyanean rocks, which the 
poets had represented as having once floated on 
the surface of the water, and which the gods had 
employed to bar the entrance of the Euxine 
against human curiosity. The narrowest part 
of the channel — where the two continents ap- 
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proach within five hundred yards of each other — 
had been covered by the boat- bridge of Dahius, 
and animated by his martial myriads. In the 
Sixth Century, this celebrated point wus com- 
manded by two castles, the work of Constantino's 
successors, and used by them also^s state pris- 
ons, under the fearfully suggestive name of Let' 
ti%^ or towers of Oblivion. What victims of des- 
potic caprice peopled those awful solitudes — ex- 
changing the &ir vision of creation for the scene- 
ry of those pitiless dungeons, and slowly sound- 
ing all the unmeasured abyss of their horrors, 
till the attenuated thread of endurance vibrated 
to madness, or snapped asunder in death — may 
employ the imagination, but can never be dis- 
closed among the authentic facts that darken the 
records of Despotism. 

The southern gateway of Constantinople — 
formed by the contracted straits of the Helles- 
pont — is not less celebrated. It vras here that 
another vaunting Persian, Xbrxes, with one 
million seven hundred thoiisand barbarians at 
his back, (if we credit the popular statement, 
which rests upon the authority of Herodotus,) 
laid his brMge of boats, and menaced the repub* 
lies of Greece. It was here, too, that the charms 
of Hero animated Leander to his memorable feat 
and recompensed his intrepidity. That bold 
lover* was fiir from suspecting, that, in surmount- 
ing the waves of the Hellespont, he should not 
only obtain his mistress, but furnish learned 
men, at the distance of two thousand years, with 
a question for edifying debate. Gibbon cites M. 
Mahudel as exposing the improbability of Lean- 
der's adventure, and M. de la Nause as defend- 
ing its verity on the credit of poets and medals. 
Lord Byron gave the strongest argument on the 
affirmative of the tradition, not by ransacking 
libraries and museums for authorities, but by 
the more satisfactory logic of swimming the 
channel himself ! What an English nobleman 
thus accomplished for the sake of fame, it is not 
improbable that a passionate Greek might have 
done for love. The distance from shore to shore, 
is limited by Gibbon to five hundred paces ; but 
Milman, on the authority of ancient veriters, ex- 
tends it to eight hundred and seventy-five. 

In building and decorating the Eastern capi- 
tal, Constantino sought in vain for the skillful 
artificers who had reared the splendid cities of 
antiquity, and for the immortal artists who 
had embellishedt heir porticos, temples and 
groves. The decline of the arts and of genius 
left society destitute of those high faculties, that 
had wrought the pliant marble into images of 
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beauty and symbols of thought. The imperial 
founder was reduced to the paltry expedient of 
educating architects, and plundering foreign 
cities, to meet the exigency, lie might, indeed, 
transport from Greece, from Asia Minor, or even 
from Italy, the creations of Phidias and Lysip- 
pus ; and gather into a gorgeous pageant the 
statues of gods and heroes, the venerable effigies 
of poets and sages, and the trophies of memorable 
conquests ; but he wanted the power, if not the 
inclination, to summon to the new city the sim- 
pler manners and purer virtues, that had once 
honored the nations whose monuments he appro- 
priated. The virtues of the age were as meagre 
as its genius; and the dissipated and factions 
herd who animated and ruled Constantinople, 
were as far from the sobriety and patriotism of 
the early Greeks, as from the taste and inspira* 
tion of their art. 

Religious dissensions perpetually furnished an 
occasion for the riotous spirit of the capital to 
display itself. The prolonged controversy be- 
tween the Arians and the Catholics^ on the mys- 
terious question of the Trinity, while it desola- 
ted and disgraced the whole eastern church, im- 
parted a peculiar virulence to the public feeling 
of Constantinople. The absorbing interest with 
which all classes of the people entered into the 
subtle controversies of the time, is humorously 
vlluded to by a co temporary observer. *• This 
city," he tells us, ** is full of mechanics and 
slaves, who are all of them profound theologians ; 
and preach in \he shops, and in the stre^. If 
you desire a man to change a piece of silver, he 
informs you wherein the Son differo from the Fa- 
ther ; if you ask the price of a loaf, you are told 
by way of reply, that the Son is inferior to the 
Father ; and if you inquire whether the bath is 
ready, the answer is, that the Son was made out 
of nothing.'* 

It would have been fortunate if those theolog- 
ical differences had rested in mere absurdity ; 
but they soon broke into clamor and violence. 
The Trinitarian party, at first favored by Con- 
stantine, was oppressed by his successor. For 
forty years they witnessed, with mortification 
and rage, the triumph of their Arian adversaries. 
The great Thcodosius restored their supremacy, 
and gave them revenge. In the Sixth Century, 
the royal authority of Justniian confirmed the 
tendency of the last hundred years, and inflexi- 
bly maintained their interpretation of the Ortho- 
dox Faith. The first blood that stained the 
Christian capital, was shed in the frantic con- 
flict !)etween those great theological parties. 



Nobler influences, however, had radiated from 
the church upon the ntew city. There, the p^i- 
sive, poetic and eloquent Gregory ^aziaszes 
had pressed his brief, but brilliant, episoopal ca- 
reer, — the stern soul of the anchorite flashing 
acrofe his frivolous auditory, electric flames of 
fervid exhortation, pointed with classic grace. 
There, too, the imperious and affluent Chbtsos- 
TOM had quelled mobs and humbled an empress, 
while his vigorous genius was impressing its in- 
delible characteristics upon the annals of the 
Christian Church. 

The growth and splendor of Constantinople 
culminated under the reign of Justinian. That 
emperor did not scruple to impoverish his sub- 
jects, in order to foster his own vanity ; or to 
plunder the provinces, in order to enrich his cap- 
ital. Amid the twenty-five churches which be 
raised, in Constantinople and its suburbs, *' to 
the honor of Chript, the Virgin, and the Saints,*' 
we may distinguish, in our ** glimpse*' into that 
shadowy epoch, the Cathedral of St. Sophia. 

The celebrated edifice known by this name — 
twice destroyed by fire, in the seditions "of the 
city, and once seriously injured by an earthquake 
— as finally restored by Justinian, toward the 
end of hie reign, ** remains, after twelve centu- 
ries,' a stately monument of his fame. The arehi- 
tecture of St. Sophia, which is now converted 
into the principal mosque, has been imitated by 
the Turkish Sultans, and that venerable pile con- 
tinues to excite the fond admiration of tlte 
Greeks, and the more rational curiosity of Euro- 
pean travellers.'* The form of the building is 
that of a Greek cross, inscribed in a quadrangle ; 
the breadth is two hundred and forty-three feet, 
and the length about two hundred and sixty- 
nine, from the sanctuary at the eastern end to 
the vestibule at the west. It is surmounted by 
a dome, one hundred and fifteen feet in diameter, 
illuminated by twenty four windows, and rising, 
at its summit, one hundred and eighty feet above 
the pavement. 

** The memory of past calamities,** says a hia- 
torian, **■ inspired Justinian with a wise reeola- 
tion, that no wood, except for the doors, should 
be admitted into the new edifice ; and the choice 
of the materials was applied to the strength, the 
lightness, or the splendor of the respective parts. 
The solid piles which contained the cupola were 
composed of huge blocks of freestone, hewn into 
squares and triangles, fortified by circles of iron, 
and firmly cemented by the infusion of lead and 
quick-lime ; but the weight of the cupola wai 
diminished by the levity of its substance, which 
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consists either of pomice-stone that floats in the 
water, or of bricks from the Isle <^ Rhodes, five 
times less ponderous than the ordinary sort. The 
whole frame of the edifice was constructed of 
brick ; but those base materials were concealed 
by a crust of marble ; and the inside of St. So- 
phia, the cupola, the two larger, and the six 
smaller, semi-domes, the walls, the hundred col- 
umns, and the pavement, delight even the eyes 
of fiarbarians, with a rich and variegated pic- 
ture. A poet, who beheld the primitive lustre 
of St. Sophia, enumerates the colors, the shades, 
and the spots of ten or twelve marbles, jaspers, 
and porphyries, which nature had profusely di- 
versified, and which were blended and contrasted 
as it were by a skillful painter. The triumph 
of Christ was adorned with the last spoils of Pa- 
ganism, but the greater part of these costly stones 
was extracted from the quarries of Asia Minor, 
the isles and continent of Greece, Egypt, Africa, 
and Gaul. Eight columns of porphyry, which 
Aurelian had placed in the temple of the Sun, 
were ofiered by the piety of a Roman matron ; 
eight others of green marble were presented by 
the ambitious zeal of the magistrates of Ephesus: 
both are admirable for their size and beauty, but 
every order of architecture disclaims their fantas- 
tic capitals. A variety of ornaments and figures 
were curiously expressed in mosaic ; and the ima- 
ges of Christ, of the Virgin, of Saints, and of an- 
gels, which have been defaced by Turkish fanati- 
cism, were dangerously exposed to the supersti- 
tion of the Greets. According to the sanctity of 
each object, the precious metals were distributed 
in their leaves or in solid masses. The balus- 
trade of the choir, the capitals of the pillars, the 
ornaments of the doors and galleries, were of gilt 
bronze ; the spectator was dazzled by the glitter- 
ing aspect of the cupola ; the sanctuary contain- 
ed forty thousand pound weight of silver : and 
the holy vases and vestments of the altar were of 
the purest gold, enriched with inestimable gems. 
A magnificent temple is a laudable monument of 
national taste and religion, and the enthusiast 
who entered the dome of St. Sophia might be 
tempted to suppose that it was the residence, or 
even the workmanship, of the Deity. Yet how 
dull is the artifice, how insignificant is the labor, 
if it be compared with the formation of the vilest 
insect that crawls upon the surface of the tem- 
ple!" 

Having indulged this momentary glance at the 
capital, let us obtain a nearer view of some of 
the personages who reflected its manners and 
swayed its destiny. 



THOC AND I. 

While I, leaning from my casement. 

Call the children from their play. 
There's an echo always catching 

Every word I chance to say. 
It lurks somewhere round your window 

Like a roguish little elf. 
And sometimes I like to fancy 

That it is your merry self. 

Then- a pleasant tri<Jk of dreaming 

Creeps upon me like a spell. 
And I think of Alpine shepherds 

And the tales the travellers tell, — 
How they time their mountain music. 

Which among the crags is sent. 
That the echoings may follow 

Like a rare acoomp'niment. 

Then I turn this to a meaning 

Thou and I can understand ; 
I who caught thy soul's sweet music, 

Thou who took me by the hand. 
We have called unto each other 

Across life's Alpine steep. 
And the song and echo blending 

Make our harmony complete. 

Take, friend, as precious symbol 

Of our lives that are to be. 
This clear echo from my window 

As now I call to thee. 
Softly down the mystic future 

I can hear our voices blend. 
Song and echo always chiming 

Till we reach the journey's end. 



mm SUE'S SKETCHES OF SOUTHERN 
BELLES. 



BT MAT EVEBGRG^. 



CHAPTER I. 



Caught and caged at last, Lizzie Percy ! and 
truly, a wilder bird was never lured from a life 
of untrammelled freedom and won to submit to 
the silken fetters of Hymen's weaving. A letter 
from the fair bride had just been placed in my 
hand containing an announcement of the happy 
event ; then there was the wedding card, dis- 
playing to my bewildered senses the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Woodbury, Limewood, 
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Montgomery County, Virginia ; and still anoth- 
er card was there, whereon was simply inscribed 
the name of Lizzie Percy. With these favors 
came a beaatifally embossed case which I eagerly 
opened, and as I looked I laughed aloud ; for 
there, with her bright eyes meeting mine so nat- 
urally, the pouting lip smiHng at me so saucily 
and defiantly, — yes, there was the veritable Liz- 
zie of my thoughts ; and beside her was the face 
of one who was to me a stranger, — Mr. Ralph 
Woodbury, I presumed, and I endeavored to re- 
ceive him graciously for the sake of her who had 
taken him for better, for worse, as the case might 
be. Really it was a good face and a pleasant 
that met my curious gaze, and though me thought 
those lines were visible that certified the gentle- 
man belonged to a much earlier period of time 
thani the fair lady of his choice, still 1 was not 
disposed to quarrel with this arrangement, and 
speedily turned my attention to the letter for 
some word of explanation. The tale was soon 
told. Lizzie's ready pen announced her marriage 
with Mr. Ralph Woodbury, after an acquaint* 
ance of some sir weeks continuance ; and she 
unfolded this page in her life's history as care- 
lessly and recklessly as though she were but re- 
counting some new triumph in some fresh flirta- 
tion. Her husband, as. she told me, was a Geor- 
gian, a wealthy planter, proud, reserved and 
haughty he was called. ** But cold and stern as 
he may be," wrote the young wife, " I threw 
my beams upon the ice-berg, and soon all cold- 
ness vanished beneath my sunny influence." 
The laugh that burst from me so impulsively, as 
I first looked at the bright picture, was smother- 
ed by a sigh of regret as I read that gay epistle, 
BO perfectly characteristic of the thoughtless 
writer. 

I had known Lizzie Percy since her childhood. 
Daughter of a family that stood high among 
Virginia's aristocracy, with wealth, beauty, and 
a joyously fascinating manner, she early became 
a brilliant star in that gay circle where each and 
all were shining with some degree of splendor. 
Indulged in every whim from her babyhood, by 
her doting father and her fond but mistaken 
mother, uncontrolled and uncontrollable, this 
daring, willful and pretty creature, reigned in 
her sphere with authority unlimited. When she 
had reached the mature age of thirteen years, 
she was sent ^m home to become an inmate of 
a fashionable boarding school at Washington. 
She had wearied and exhausted a series of teach- 
ers at her home, just Studying when she pleased, 
learning only what suited her fancy, frolicking 



with all around her, and teasing the poor gov- 
ernesses who might as well have attempted to 
curb an untamed oolt of Araby, as to guide or 
control this willful limb of the bouse of Percy. 
She had her pet servants and her black mammy. 
Rosy^ who thought the sun never shone upon any 
being so beautiful and good as her darling 
** young mistis.^' Her pretty waiting maid, 
very little older than herself and her oonstant 
attendant, was a perfect victim to her vrhims 
and caprices, and did any thing cross the petted 
child, did her sable Jennie accidentally pull her 
tangled locks as she tried to smooth the disorder- 
ed curls, or did she fietil to dress Miss Lizsie 
quickly as the impatient girl might desire, then 
indeed might be seen a miniature illustration of 
that despotic power which no one human being 
should hold over another. Quick as thought off 
would come the slipper, and it would be applied 
to the ears of the patient Jennie with more of 
force and energy than might be expected from so 
young a lady. She had numbers of yoathful ad- 
mirers, and proud and envied was the one she 
would permit to attend her when taking her fa. 
vorite exercise on the back of her fleet-footed 
Stella, and happily beat the heart of the juvenile 
hero of the hour, upon whom she vras pleased to 
lavish her capricious nniles. When sbe left 
home to commence her career at Washington, 
she had already begun the game she has since 
then pursued so steadily. She gave Willie Allen 
one of her auburn i<nglets, and when Willie, in 
exchange for this sweet love token, threw around 
her neck a delicate chain of gold with a lock- 
et attached, containing one of his own bright 
tresses, the foolish boy believed all that Lizzie 
told him ; how that she loved him better than 
all the other boys, that she never would forget 
him, and she smiled her sweetest when Willie 
kissed her dimpled hand at parting and oalled 
her his little wife. 

Then came those gay seasons at Washington ; 
for Lizzie Percy wsa no student ; the giddy girl 
never meant to dim her bright eyes poring over 
the prosy volumes, as she called those necessary 
instruments in educational progress. With 
quick, clear perceptions, enabling her to gather 
^m her books a superficial knowledge thorough- 
ly sufiicient for every purpoee, in her opinion, 
with ready wit, an abundance of tact enabling 
her to shine where she most wished to dazzle, 
here we have our heroine as she returned to Lime- 
wood after passing four terms at the fiftshionafale 
boarding school of Madame le Bubble. 

Colonel Percy and his lady were fully satisfied 
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with their daughter's progren ; the fair and 
lofvely exterior was all they coijjd desire, and 
they .dreamed not of lookii^ beneath the bril- 
liant sorfaoe to see if indeed all were well with 
their child. Liszie^s Tacations had been passed 
at home, and these were days overflowing with 
gaiety ; for her father and mother were convin- 
ced their idol needed every possible recreation 
after so tiresome a coarse of studioos application. 
The boose was thrown open to her young friends, 
who were only too happy to become gaests at 
liimewood, and among her many boyish lovers 
not one looked at Lizzie in all her joyous beauty 
with more wondering admiration and true-heart- 
ed attachment, than the gentle, reserved Willie 
Alien. 

I too was a visitor at Limewood, as the good 
Colonel claimed me as his cousin some two or 
three times removed, and insisted that I should 
pass part of every year beneath his hospitable 
roof. With all my New England feelings and 
prejudices wrestling vrithin my hetvrt, I could do 
naught but shut my eyes and close my ears to all 
that I considered wrong, or else hear and see and 
grieve in silence. I dearly loved the spoiled Liz- 
zie, so full of fun and frolic as she was, and she 
returned my affection with a warmth perfectly 
incomprehensible, as I was merely the plain, old 
maid cousin of her father's house. 

One great feult of Lizzie's nature was her love 
of admiration, her desire to stand first and high- 
est among her peers, and this passion developed 
itself even in those early days of her girlhood. 
Conscious of her charms, perfectly aware of her 
own power, she loved to make those around her 
feel the strength of the chains she so gracefully 
threw around them. Poor Willie Allen ! how 
often have I been roused to indignation, when I 
have seen Lizzid busy with his young true heart, 
displaying every grace and charm as if to make 
doubly sure of that love that was all her own, 
and then teasing and vexing the noble boy be- i 
yond all forbearance, refusing his hand in the 
dance, preferring another for her tiompanion in 
her rides, displaying a pretty ring she wore on 
the approptiate finger of her left hand, teUing 
Willie that it was a gift from a gentleman, in 
Washington who was coming to Limewood soon 
as she left school ! And then would that thought- 
less girl look steadily at the young face that ab- 
solutely quivered under the excitement of wound- 
ed feeling she had aroused, then, bursting into a 
merry laugh, would dance away from him, ex- 
ulting in the power she possessed. 

<' She has seen but fifteen summers, and such 



a flirt ! that girl will cause many a heart-acho 
and I am glad my Willie is away from her influ- 
ence." Such were the thoughts of Mrs. Allen, 
the mother of Willie, who lived on her planta- 
tion but a few miles from Limewood, and who 
was willing to endure the trial of separation from 
her darling boy, sooner than he should be expos- 
»ed to the power of that wild, wayward Lizzie 
Percy. So Willie Allen was at Harvard, pursu- 
ing his collegiate course ; but though so far 
away, the speU was still around him, — the love- 
ly face, the graceful figure, the fascinating man- 
ner of her be had known and loved since they 
frolicked together as children, were still with 
him even within the honored halls of old Har- 
vard, and he longed for that first vacation that 
would find him at home once more with his dear 
mother, once more a constant visitor at Lime- 
wood. 

True it was that Lizzie missed Willie Allen 
more than she was willing to acknowledge. She 
had left school not to return ; had left Washing- 
ton with several engagements on her hands, or 
engagement rings upon her fingers, and, proud of 
her various conquests, it would have added won- 
derfully to her gratification could she have dis- 
played her trophies to her " proud little lover," 
as she termed him. But Willie was^ot there to 
greet her with his frank, sunny smile, to offer 
the many gentle attentions so gracefully bestow- 
ed, to furnish the sweetest and freshest flowers 
for her toilette, to mingle his voice with hers in 
their many favorite songs, and more than all, he 
was not there to reply to her gay sallies, to re- 
tort her sharp witticisms, or to grow pale at her 
teasing. But the college vacation was at hand. 
Willie Allen would be at home in one short 
week, and, as Mammy Rosy said to her willful 
pet, *'Bress yer heart, honey ! I'se so grad massa 
Willie's comin home ! You done miss him dref- 
ful, chile, an I 'spects when massa Will gits 
back, youse be mighty peart, honey !" and the 
old creature laughed, and rolled her head from 
side to side, as her young mistress pulled her eb- 
ony locks and called her " a dear old coal black 
Rosy." Mammy was a privileged person, Lizzie 
allowing her to talk to her as no one else could 
presume to speak ; but as she turned from her 
nurse and met my eyes intently fixed upon her 
&ce, her color rose, and for one instant she look- 
ed haughtily, almost defiantly at me ; then 
laughing slightly, she tripped out of the room 
gaily singing ** I'd be a butterfly !" 

«* Hi ! Miss Susie. I dunno 'bout young mis- 
tis ; she mighty wild any how ; pears like that 
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chile. De?er will have no great trouble. Lord 
knows Tsc grad massa Will's oomin home, 
Miss Lizzie done miss him so drefful bad." And 
Rosy rolled oat of the room, shaking her head 
and laughing as she thought of the *' mighty 
gran weddin they'd have at Lime wood one of 
dese yer days." 

Lizzie was to pass the day at General Hamil- * 
ton's with her friend Bella, to talk over the com- 
ing of the young collegians, for George and Fred 
Hamilton were to return from Harvard with 
Willie Allen, and that was the day they were ex- 
pected home. Bell Hamilton and Lizzie Percy 
were nearly the same age, and though much to- 
gether, each claiming the other as a friend, there 
had a feeling of rivalry already sprung up be- 
tween them, which was destined to cause sorrow 
in more than one true heart. 

It was early in the afternoon when the train 
arrived tliat brought the young Virginians, and 
Lizzie preferred being away from home, as she 
felt sure Willie would ride over to Limewood 
soon after he had met his mother, and she did 
not choose he should have reason to suppose she 
was expecting a call, or waiting for his coming. 
And then, too, she would much rather be at Hol- 
ly Hill, and see and hear all the Hamiltons had 
to say, for ^e had decided that when Willie cal- 
led that afternoon at Limewood, and found she 
was away, he would surely ride over and escort 
her home. Lizzie enjoyed meeting Bell's broth- 
ers, there was so much joyous excitement, all 
were so happy at their return. They talked and 
laughed with Lizzie, told her of their college 
pranks, and affirmed that Allen was more sedate 
and studious than any of his cl^ss ; and they 
supposed he would commence preaching soon 
after he graduated. Lizzie listened and laughed, 
and her lip curled very slightly at the idea of 
Willie Allen becoming a clergyman. Bella 
Hamilton saw that Lizzie was restless and un- 
like herself, and shrewdly suspecting the cause, 
she excited her companion still more by repeat- 
ing various messages she said Willie had sent her 
in her brother's letters, how he had planned 
their all going to the Springs together, and va- 
rious other schemes of enjoyment he had men- 
tioned, all to be realized when he and her broth- 
ers returned from the North. Lizzie heard all 
this and believed as much of it as she pleased ; 
she was too proud to let her tormentor see how 
sorely she was stinging her, and so she continued 
to rattle away, bidding defiance in her heart to 
Bell Hamilton and all her schemes. 

Her father's carriage came soon afler sapper, 



but no Willie came with it ; and the diantisSed, ; 
disappointed girl, returned home in no very ani- 
able mood, resolving in her own mind that riis | 
would be amply revenged for all tbc nnoofraforta- 
ble feelings she had saflfered that day. Cokori 
and Mrs. Percy were absent from home, then 
was no company at Limewood, aU was etiU in 
the hoose, and this very qaiet irritated Lizzie 
beyond all control ; and when 1 qucrtioned bfr 
of her visit, she answered petulantly, and ma she 
left me to go to her own room, I pitied the poor, 
patient Jennie who was to nndreflB her young 
mistress, and must submit to her will and pleas- 
ure, however harsh might he her requir^neets. 
The faithful mammy could not let her darling go 
to bed without seeing her before she went to her 
cabin, and as she met her in the hall ahe aaked, 
'* Well, has yer done bin had a nice broad, hoo- 
ey ?" But Lizzie sprang hastily from her, only 
saying, " Oh, yes, Rosy, I've had the ni«rt 
broad that ever was known. <3ood night, mam- 
my," and away she flew to her own chamber, 
leaving Rosy with a comical ezpreseion of won- 
der and pity in her old face aa ahe said, " Lord 
knovfs what ail dat ar poor chile any way." 

Another day came, and Lizzie appeared in the 
brcak^t room earlier than waa her wont, look- 
ing bright and fresh as a roee-bud in her dreas of 
delicate pink muslin. She offered me her morn- 
ing greeting very pleasantly, and was merrr as 
usual, but 1 noticed an expreeaion of proud de- 
termination in her eye that boded.misehief, and 
truly from that time I became a deeply interest- 
ed spectator of the game that was played by the 
young people about me. Not nntil the af^moon 
did Willie Allen present himself at Limewood, 
and then his mother was with him. I was sit- 
ting on the verandah as they drove up, and as it 
was cooler there than in the parlors, Mrs. Allen 
and her son preferred awaiting there the appear- 
ance of the young lady of the house. Lizzie bad 
seen them as they drove through the avenue, and 
it seemed to me she never was coming to receive 
her visitors ; flnd as the moments passed I conld 
see that Mrs. Allen gtfew more stately, Willie 
became restless and impatient, and I, though 
only plain cousin Sue, was feeling very fidgetty. 
At length, came the sound of footsteps in the 
hall ; Lizzie was heard giving Jennie some or- 
ders about a bath for her pet spaniel, and the \ 
next moment the yoong lady crossed the parlor i, 
and stepped out on to the verandah. She gave 
her hand to Mrs. Allen with an air of easy indif- , 
ference, as if to assure the lady that her opinion 
of her movements was not of the slightest conse- ' 
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quence ; then taming to Willie she offered the 
same little band, and said pleasantly, but coolly, 
" I am happy to see you, Mr. Allen." It cost 
Willie a straggle to suppress the feeling of 
wounded pride and bitter disappointment ; the 
color flew oyer his handsome face, and all his 
natural reserve of manner was apparent as he 
touched Lizzie's h^nd and replied, *' Thank yoa, 
Lizzie, I am glad to see you once more." 

That call was not productive of much pleasure 
to any one, I am very sure. I looked with amaze- 
ment at Lizzie ; she was easy, graceful, elegant, 
and very social. I had thought, beneath all her 
nonsense, she cherished in her heart a warm af- 
fection for Willie Allen ; but I was now compel- 
led to believe I knew nothing of the matter. 
There was but little cordiality ^nced when com- 
pliments were exchanged at parting, and Willie 
left her with the mortifying and sorrowful con- 
sciousness that it was even a^ his mother had 
told him ; and Lizzie Percy, with all her charms 
of person and manner, was but a mere girlish 
flirt. , 

And now the days vrere passing on, bringing 
nearer as they flew the much talked of anniversa- 
ry of Lizzie's birth. Her sixteenth birth day 
was at hand ; and extensive preparations were 
in progress for a large party to be giv^ on that 
eventful occasion. Great was the commotion, 
loud were the sounds that proceeded from the 
ample kitchen where aunt Phillis held undisput- 
ed sway. She was a tall, well formed woman, 
black as Ethiopia qjieen, and fully as absolute in 
her dominion ; for hers was the very perfection of 
southern cookery, and she felt all the importance 
of her position in the Percy fa4nily. Emanating 
from the region of the convenient cook stove and 
the highly valued range, it was ever a marvel to 
me how aunt Phillis could produce such exqui- 
site results, from her experiments with those de- 
lectable Dutch ovens that constitute the entire 
cooking apparatus of the South. There was sel- 
dom a failure, however ; give aunt Phillis plenty 
of time, let her have her own way, and all things 
went on prosperously and pleasantly. She was 
now to do honor to Miss Lizzie's sixteenth birth 
day, and heart and hands were deeply engaged 
in the business. The birth day cake was to be 
quite a stupendous aflair, and just as rich as fruit 
and Phillis could make it ; and as Lizzie had 
three handsome rings she wished to have placed 
in the* cake, I went with Mrs. Percy to the kitch- 
en while she gave the trinkets to aunt Phillis' 
keeping, with many charges for her to be very 
careful of the rings. 



" For you know, Phillis," said Mrs. Percy, 
** I shall hold you responsible for them, and of 
oourse you will see to it that they are not miss- 
ixfg when your famous cake is cut." 

Aunt Phillis laughed her merriest, displaying 
her white teeth and rolling her eyes toward her 
mistress as she exclaimed, 

** Neber fear dis chile, mistis ! lose Miss Liz- 
zie's pretty rings ! laws sakes, honey ! I 'spect 
I knows I'm 'sponsible," and Phil threw back 
her head around which a bright ^ladras turban 
was not ungracefully wound, ** an' if any of dese 
yer young niggers tetch any thing I has de care 
of, dey'U have a mighty hard feel of der aunt 
Phillis' hand." And she shook that powerful 
weapon threateningly at the young fry of both 
sexes that were in and aboui the kitchen veatch- 
ing the progress of events with curious eyes ; and 
making every one of the sable multitude scam- 
per, she turned again to her mistress. 

** 'Pears like yer aunt Phillis oughter hab eyeSx 
and years all roun, to make all dem ar nigs 'have 
proper, an I'se so mighty busy at dis yer time, 
it takes all my 'tcntion." 

Mrs. Percy gave some further orders and then 
left the kitc'hen to attend to the wants of the col- 
ored population under her care, some one of 
whom were ever sending to *'mi8tis" to supply 
the needed article. My own especial waiting 
maid, Cinderilla, was aunt Phillis' daughter, 
and was now in attendance upon her mother, 
who found her a ready and able assistant. As I 
was leaving the kitchen I said to her, 

" Cinderilla, when your mother can spare you, 
come to my room and I will teach you to make 
the oak leaf trimming for Miss Lizzie." 

The ready ** yes, Mies," had barely escaped 
her lips, when her mother, turning to me with 
her black face shining with good nature, ex- 
claimed, 

•* Bress yer heart, Miss Susie, yer'll done make 
^Jinder powerful smart, I reckon ; teach in on her 
00 many curus notions ; she's a mighty peart gal, 
any how." 

And aunt Phil gave Cinder, as she called her, 
an approving glance, while I followed Mrs. Per- 
cy, and as that lady walked with her basket of 
keys in hand, I could hear one shrill voice ask- 
ing, ** Aunt Tatsy say, will mistis please come 
down see Tom, him berry sick." Another voice 
breaks in with the petition, ** Please, mistis, 
will yer done gib Tilly some o' dat ar sarve to 
put on Jim's heel?" And still another and an- 
other asking for " dis yer" and " dat ar," until 
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"mistis'* looked more worn and tiled than any 
of her aervants. 

CHAPTKB II. 

Intitations to Lizzie Percy's birth day party 
had been sent, not only to friends in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, but to those living in the neij?hbor- 
ing counties ; and in accordance vrith Virginian 
custom, not only was the spacious house at Lime- 
wood thrown open to the expected guests some 
days previous to the party, but those in the 
neighborhood also were in hospitable readiness 
to receive any friend of the Percy family.. 
Among the arrivals were two of Lizzie's school 
acquaintances from Washington, — Fred Delano 
and his sister Helen, — this young gentleman be- 
ing one of the enviable number, from whom Liz- 
zie had accepted proposals, — the proposals in 
this case being sealed by a rich diamond ring. 

All things and all people smiled most gracious- 
ly upon that sixteenth birth day ; even the ca- 
pricious winds were in harmony with the occa- 
sion, as the heat of a day in August was pleas- 
antly tempered by cool, refreshing breezes from 
the mountains. Colonel and Mrs. Percy had left 
nothing undone that could add to the pleasurea- 
bleness of the festivity, and all might have pass- 
ed off'* merry as a marriage bell," had those 
young hearts been frank and true ; had not the 
principal actors in the drama each been desirous 
to shine with a splendor that should throw all 
others into the shade. 

Since that first call from Willie Allen, Lizzie 
had seen him frequently, and had gently and 
sweetly lured him back to the old familiar place 
by her side ; truly she had a wonderful power 
over those she wished to lead. When Willie had 
questioned her of that diamond ring that flashed 
upon her finger, and asked her why she received it 
from Fred Delano, and why she wore his gift if 
all she spoke to him were true, then would Lizzie 
take the ring from her finger, give it a toss upon 
the carpet and reply, 

** I do not care that, for the ring or for Fred 
Delano, either ; this is all play with us girls. 
Will, and you know I were no true Virginian to 
submit to have my wings clipped until 1 had 
brought some half dozen lovers to my feet." 

** Is this kind, is it honorable, Lizzie?*' burst 
from Willie Allen, as he listened to her with the 
troubled feeling of one who fears his love and 
confidence are misplaced. 

There was a haughty movement of Lizzie's 
pretty head, and a quick motion of the little foot 



upon the carpet, as the words right and honora-^ j 
hie escaped her companion's lips ; but she re- ' 
pressed the resentful feeling, and parried his 
questions by her dexterous arguments and play- ' 
ful sallies, and laughingly told him she was sony 
to tease him, but she must have the sport of win- 
ning the game from Bell Hamilton, who was 
thinking to have it all her own way. 

'* So you see, Will, I shall wear this rmg, 
though I know you wish it would soOTch my fin- j 
gcr, and I shall flirt and frolic with Fred Del- 
ano, who is just fool enough to believe I toean to 
marry him, and I shall sing, dance and langb 
with any and all the presumptuous boys ; but I'll 
engage to dance first with you, Will, if you will 
not look so desperately miserable." 

Never had I seen her looking so very lovely is 
on the evening of her birth day. Her tasteful 
waiting maid had lavished all her skill on the 
beautiful auburn hair it was her pride to ti- 
range ; she had twisted it in a graceful knot on 
the back part of the head, allowing the ends to 
fall in glossy curls around her white neck. The 
rich vfavee were lifted from the fine forehead, and 
the rebellious ringlets confined by a string of 
pearls, a gift from her uncle, John Percy, whose 
pet and paragon she was. Her dress was of 
white crape over a pink skirt, an elegant saeh of 
pink satin, richly figured with white roses and 
buds, encircled her waist, her ear-rings and 
brooch were pearls elegantly arranged in a rich 
setting, a gift from her fathar. Costly lace fdl 
from the shoulders of the d{ess halfway to the 
elbow, and the white and finely rounded arms 
were bare, save that she wgre upon her left a 
splendid gold bracelet with its clasp set in pearls, 
enclosing a very fine likeness of Mrs. Percy. 
This was her mother's present. As she stood be- 
fore her mirror drawing the white kid gloTe over 
her right hand, she looked up and caught the 
looks of undisguised admiration that were beam- 
ing frt>m my eyes and from the bright face of the 
pleased Jennie. Her face flushed, her full hasd 
eyes sparkled, and with her sweet mouth dim- 
pling and smilibg, she turned to mammy Rosy 
who had just entered the chamber, and dancing 
lightly before her delighted old nurse, she ex- 
claimed, ** Well, mammy Rosy, do you leekon 
rildonow?" 

** Bress yer soul, honey, yer old mammy never 
Bpects to see sich a sight agin till der day when 
yer done married. I declar, chile, I does hopes 
yer wont let young massa dat come from way off, 
steal yer br^sed heart away from massa Will. 
Yer ole mammy couldn't stan dat ar no how." 
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Her young mistr^ laid her white fingers, 
sparkling with their numerous rings, on the 
black cheek of her old nurse, then taking her 
handkerchief and fan from the smiling Jennie, 
she motioned to me to go with her to her moth- 
er's room. 

Fred Delano ^as charmed with Lizzie's beau- 
ty, and would have been proud to marry the fas- 
cinating heiress, but he bad no love for her ; he 
had flirted with a dozen others already, and he 
knew the proposals and the ring she had accept- 
ed from him, would be treated carelessly and 
thrown aside full scornfully if another and more 
agreeable suitor entered the lists. He determined 
to secure the prize if possible, but he was wary 
and cautious not to urge his claim too earnestly, 
lest that proud spirit should rebel and dismiss 
him at once, as he knew she would do this as 
quickly as she would exchange partners in any 
childish game. There were very many appli- 
cants for Lizzie's hand that first dance, but true 
to her engagement with Willie Allen, she gaily 
declined all invitations ; affirming that she had 
been engaged to Mr. Allen for this dance since 
the day she first began to use her feet in that 
firivolous manner, and of course her friends all 
knew she never would break an engagement." 

Fred Delano had wished to be the favored one 
on this occasion, but he received the young la- 
dy's refusal very coolly, and as Lizzie fixed her 
eyes upon his face while she spoke those words so 
false, and so calculated to mislead, the gentleman 
bowed low and sauntered off in pursuit of Bell 
Hamilton, whose style suited him rather better 
than the more refined elegance of Lizzie Percy. 
Her eyes followed his retreating figure for an in- 
stant, and then giving her hand to Willie, who 
reminded her the music was awaiting her pleas- 
ure, she said, *' I managed them famously, don't 
you think so ? and if I did tell a little bit of a 
white lie, where's the harm ? No one is the worse 
for it, I reckon," she added quickly, as she met 
the slightly reproachful glance of her companion 
who shrank with abhorrence from the slightest 
act of deception as a stain of dishonor. 

** Do you see, Will, 1 have chosen your exqui- 
site flowers to wear in my sash from tjie heaps 
that were sent me this morning ; their perfume 
is so delicious ! thp sweet geranium tells of your 
preference, and the white jasmine my amiability! 
that's it, M^ill, so come what may, we'll enjoy 
this dance together." 

*' Yes, this moment is all my own, Lizzie, 
and I will be happy ;" and Willie gazed at the 
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glorious beauty of that young girl, and yielded 
iimself entirely to the sweet spell of her win- 
nine; smiles and gentle words. 

Well for him to seize those few precious mo- 
ments and enjoy them to the utmost, for Willie 
Allen had launched his barque ujkju troubled 
waters, and ere that evening had passed away, he 
realized that she who might have been his guid- 
ing star through life, was fickle as the wind, un- 
reliable as the ocean wave. Lizzie was succef^sful 
in her maneuvering, she enjoyed the triumph of 
drawing those around her whom she most wished 
to fascinate, and those who yielded to her charms 
and those who suffered by her power were alike 
unconscious how she wielded her potent spells to 
which all submittcd,^ so adroitly, so gracefully 
WHS her work accomplished. 

Fred Delano and his sister remained at Lime- 
wood a few days after the party, then left for a 
visit to a relative in an adjoining county, engag- 
ing to meet Colonel Percy and family at the 
Springs where they were going the following 
week. 

Never did Lizzie regain her full power over 
Willie Allen after that eventful evening ; his 
manly confidence had been too thoroughly shak. 
en, his noble heart too deeply stung by her heart- 
less conduct, and though he sometimes was cheat- 
ed into believing that she did return his affection 
and would one day be all that his loved mother 
could ask, it was but a momentary illusion, over- 
shadowed as quickly, and when Willie parted 
with her the evening before she left for the 
Springs, he felt that Lizzie Percy could never be 
more to him than any other one of the fickle but- 
terflies of society. 

A detail of that gay season at the Springs 
would merely be a record of fashion and folly, of 
vanity and vexation of spirit. I left for my 
northern home soon after our return to Lime- 
wood, and when we parted, Lizzie assured me 
she should send frequent bulletins giving me a 
faithful account of her conquests, ** and you 
must not be surprised, cousin Sue, if you hear 
some day that all this has ^st ended in that 
mighty gran weddin mammy talks about." I 
sighed in silence over the evil I could not avert, 
and telling Lizzie 1 should probably see Willie 
Allen soon after I reached Boston, I asked her if 
she had any word of remembrance for that young 
gentleman. 

'* Oh, never a word from me, if you please, 
cousin ; it was only yesterday I met Mrs. Allen's 
old Cato down in the avenue and inquired for his 
n^istress. He said, * my missus is berry well 
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miss, an berry happy ; she done git a mighty fine 
letter from massa Will, and I spects he's gettin 
powerful pious, and bress der Lord he'll be a 
preacher onedese yerdays.' So I suppose Sue, 
when Will comes home again, we shall hear of 
his praying and holding forth at the meetings, 
and I dare say he'll have a claes of black night- 
ingales, and we shall hear him leading off in that 
favorite hymn of Cato's that he warbles so melo- 
diously, 

* Brudder got a beam in his own eye» 

Want ter git a mote out er mine. 
Better go sweep you own house clean. 
Den conu, tend t^ wtnc' " 

Three years passed away. Manifold' circum- 
stances had prevented my visiting the South dur- 
ing that period, but I was not wholly ignorant 
of Lizzie's career the while. Her own communi- 
cations gave me sufficient clue, and from other 
Sources I learned it was even aa one would have 
foretold ; her life was one unending series of flir- 
tations ; she was spoken of indeed as a matchless 
flirt, and those who determined to shun her and 
felt themselves perfectly secure against all her 
charms, were often the first to fall into the silken 
snare. Meantime, I had passed very many pleas- 
ant hours with Willie Allen, who was steadily and 
happily pursuing his studies. The disappoint- 
ment he had felt so keenly had somewhat deep- 
ened his natural reserve of manner, but as time 
passed on, he realized how entirely unlike were 
the Lizzie Percy of his early dreams and the 
thoughtless girl who was sacrificing every higher 
feeling, every better principle,to her reckless love 
of conquest. I had thought that Willie Allen 
had sought my society from a desire he felt to 
talk of Lizzie, then I was acquainted with his 
mother too, that mother whom he loved so de- 
votedly ; but really it was surprising the hand- 
some young southener should wish to cultivate 
an acquaintance with so commonplace a person- 
af^e as cousin Sue. Some two years after I left 
Virginia, Willie Allen called upon me early one 
morning with a message of remembrance from 
his mother, from whom he had just received a 
letter. He had ridden over to Boston, purposely, 
that he might have a long talk with me, and I 
, half suspected he had heard something vexa- 
tious of the giddy girl to whom he still gave too 
large a portion of his thoughts. I greeted him 
cheerfully, and told him I wanted him to go with 
me to see the portrait of a friend that was just 
completed and would be sent from the city to- 
morrow. Willie agreed to my proposal, though 



he frankly owned he woul4 rather enjoy a chat 
with me in our pleasant parlor, or among the in- 
viting shades of that *' superb old common," as 
he termed it, though he rather cavilled at the 
word common, as an unworthy appellation for 
the beautiful spot. I promised him the chat he 
desired after our call at Pratt's «tudio, and we 
at once wended our way to Winter Street." This 
picture was the portrait of a young friend of 
mine, who lived in a city some two hours rail- 
road ride from Boston. I had watched the pro- 
gress of the painting with the greatest interest, 
and now wns extremely anxious for Willie Allen 
to see it ere it was sent away. I could not re- 
strain an exclamation of delight as the life-like 
picture of Grace Famham met my eye, and I 
turned to my companion to see if he noticed a 
resemblance I had always considered very strik- 
ing. 

Willie stood before the portrait with his hands 
tightly clasped, his lips firmly compressed, while 
every tinge of color had left his expressive face. 
I waited a moment, then laying my hand on his 
arm, 1 asked, "Is it not a beautiful picture, 
Willie?" 

** It is Lizzie Percy !" he answered, in a low 
tone, *' Lizzie Percy spiritualized ! Not the one 
I have found so false, but the lovely creature of 
my dreamy hours. Tell me who is the original 
of this glorious picture ?" 

I gave him her name and something of her 
history, and we lingered a long while before the 
portrait. In truth there was a wonderful reeem- 
blanoe in face and figure to the gay Virginia 
girl, though there was a decided superiority in 
favor of the portrait. With the beauty and the 
winning sweetness of. Lizzie's face, there was 
withal an intellectual expression which told that 
the work of self-culture had not been neglected 
there, and it was so perfect a delineation of my 
friend Grace, that I felt as little inclined to leave 
the picture aa did the absorbed young gentleman 
at my side. Moments were flying, however, and 
I said to Willie, "be a good boy, now, leave the 
portrait and go with me, and some day I will 
take you to call on the fiiir original.'* 

" Yes, I must see that lady before I go back 
to Virginia," said Willie, very emphatically. 

I was true to my promise, for ere long, Grace 
came to Boston for a visit, and 1 had the pleas- 
ure of introducing my youthful friends. I may 
not stop to tell all 1 have known of the friend- 
ship and afiection that followed the introduction. 
Enough to say, that the interest awakened was 
mutual, and there s^med no obstacle in the 
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bright pathway of their experience. Grace was 
an orphan and an heiress, she had brothers and 
sisters who would grieve to have their youngest 
and fairest flower transplanted to a southern 
home ; but these trials have been and will be 
while the world hangs together, and once con- 
vinood that Willie Allen was worthy of their 
treasure, and that his mother would receive her 
lovingly, and give her a daughter's place beside 
her idolized son, they were ready to give her to 
him who had won the pure, unchanging love of 
her young heart. 

Mrs. Allen had been North to visit Willie at 
bis urgent request, that she might see Grace 
Famham and bestow her sanction upon their en- 
gagement. The proud and partial mother could 
find no feult with the young creature who looked 
into her face so pleadingly, as if beseeching her 
to receive and love her. Mrs. Allen would choose 
to be present at Harvard when her son gradua- 
ted, and it was decided the wedding should take 
place immediately after commencement ; and as 
Grace and Willie resolved they would not go to 
Virginia without me, I decided to avail myself 
of their kindly invitation, and once more look in 
upon my cousins at Limewood. 

Some three months previous to Willie's mar- 
riage, came the wedding Ijards of Lizzie Percy ; 
and when Willie Allen had graduated at Har- 
vard with all the honors, and his happy mother 
aaw him wedded to one all worthy of her idol, 
she thanked <3od who had saved him from falling 
a victim to a reckless, heartless flirt. 

When our happy bridal party reached Mont- 
gomery county, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Woodbury 
had retired to their Georgian plantation. I fan- 
cied that Colonel and Mrs. Percy were not ex- 
actly satisfied with their daughter's choice, and 
it was a sore trial to them having their darling 
child leave them for so distant a home. • From 
those who well understood all the particulars of 
the affair, I gathered all the details of that hasty 
engagement and ^marriage. Lizzie Percy was 
passing a season at the Springs with a gay party, 
among whom were Bella Ht^ilton and Fred Del- 
anOj while numerous guests from other parts of 
the country were thronging to the spot ; and 
never was there a finer opportunity for a Virginia 
belle to display her powers of fascination and 
flirtation. When Mr. Ralph Woodbury appear- 
ed on the scene, he was reported as an old bach- 
elor, extremely wealthy and excessively haughty, 
with no fitncy for the feminine gender, and cher- 
ishing but little faith in the fickle beauties. 
Lizzie heard all this, and at once resolved to try 



her powers on one who held himself so loftily. 
Slie had already caused a quatre^ between two 
gentlemen of their party, which nearly resulted 
in a duel ; '' and this was of all things," she 
declared, **just what she wanted. If the men 
would be such weak fools as to fight for a fair 
lady's smile, let them shoot each other, and there 
would bo so many simpletons the less on the 
earth." Then, appeared a fresh attraction in 
the person of the wealthy southerner, and she 
determined to subdue that "superb Georgian," 
as she called the haughty stranger. Lizzie was 
more excited, more anxious to secure this new 
and highly important conquest, for she saw that 
Bell Hamilton and Fred Delano were determined 
to bring, these flirtations to a close by a wedding; 
and she resolved that the rival who had dared to 
walk step and step with her in all her manoeu- 
vering, should not have the exceeding triumph 
of becoming a bride before Lizzie Percy had en- 
joyed the eclat of wearing the bridal wreath of 
sweet orange blossoms. 

It were alike useless and unprofitable to dis- 
close all the arts used by this resolute girl to ac- 
complish her purpose ; enough that at the end 
of six weeks she married a man some twenty-five 
years older than herself, whom she did not love 
and could not respect, because, as she said, '' he 
had so easily surrendered his pride and prejudi- 
ces to the very beauty he had a£fected to despise." 

And thus it was ; and the Percy family really 
enjoyed the wonderful gratification of having 
that •* mighty gran wcddin" that so long had 
been the burden of mammy Rosy's song, and 
their idolized Lizzie had gone from the beautiful 
home of her childhood to dwell far away among 
strangers all unknown and untriisted. We can- 
not now follow her to her Georgian home. Per- 
chance at some future day, cousin Sue may fur- 
nish a sequel to these, her memories of southern 
belles. 



THE INNERMOST. 



In one of Miss Bremer's genial stories, we 
think the ** Midnight Sun," she has introduced 
one character into a charming family circle that 
we have always remembered, though the pecu- 
liar traits of the others have long since passed 
away. This one viras an invalid girl, whose 
whole life was limited to the four square walls 
of her chamber; yet from her isolated life in 
this little room went out an influence daily, that 
sweetened the atmosphere of the whole house. 
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There were no trials, no sins resting upon any 
member of ij^e large family that the *' Inner^ 
most," as she is significantly styled, could not 
by her magic skill, the gift of a loving heart, in 
some way remove or alleviate. To a casual ob- 
server her lile might have appeared useless, as 
she sat from day to day propped up by the pil- 
lows of her couch, but there was in truth no oth- 
er member of the family whose passing away 
would have left such a void as that invalid girl. 
Many times has the pale, tranquil face of the 
** Innermost" arisen to our thoughts as we have 
met like characters in daily life. Not to those 
on whose cheeks bloom the roses of health, and 
who seem sufficient for the tough battles of life, 
is the world indebted for its dearest and holiest 
works ; but to those who are chastened by suffer- 
ing, who have felt the infirmities of the flesh, 
and whose hearts are toned to sympatliy with 
every suffering form of humanity. Many a home 
has its '* Innermost" in the form of an invalid 
sister, wife, or mother ; but sickness alone does 
not create such a character ; it is only formed 
when Christian peace and submission has chas- 
tened and sweetened the soul. ' 

Such a character do we recognize in the fol- 
lowing extract from a beautiful obituary notice 
of Mrs. Harriet E., wife of Rev. Russel A. Bal- 
Lou, and daughter of Rev. Dr. Ballou. 

** Mrs. B. was a woman of rare qualities. Mod- 
est and retiring, and of too delicate a constitu- 
tion to endure the fatigues of extensive social in- 
tercourse, she was fully known only to her most 
intimate friends. As seen by them, her life and 
character were most beautiful. Uniting a child- 
like simplicity of disposition, habitual cheerful- 
ness and sparkling humor, with strong common 
sense, thoughtful prudence, self-respect, and the 
highest moral and religious qualities, she not 
only was the object of their tcnderest affection, 
but* received their deference and respect. Her 
self-control and conscientious regard for right 
and duty, especially during the latter years Of 
her life, were such that no unkind or ungrateful 
word, no expression of complaint or impatience 
escaped her lips ; and her husband can recall nf 
word or act of her life during his intercourse 
with her that he would desire to obliterate. In- 
genious and active,and possessing the native taste 
and skill of an artist, she made herself most 
agreeably useful in her household and among 
her friends ; and though too feeble tp perform 
many of the outward or public duties usually ex- 
pected of one in her station, yet by her uniform 
prudence and correct taste, her genial sympathy 



and constant cheerfulness, by her purity and her 
piety, pervading his home and elevating bis pri- 
vate life with the light and joy, and blessed aro- 
ma of a true Christian companionship, through ; 
her husband she constantly exerted an influence I 
upon the whole field of his labors. I need not 
add that such a one gathered to herself the boli- i 
est loves of the heart, and leaves with her friends 
a memory that is as the fragrance of heaTen." 

s. ▲. B. 



THE CRUELTY OF ACTHORS. 

The cruelty of authors ought long ago to have 
grown into a proverb. Who would have thought 
that Miss Porter — gentle woman as she was — 
would have had so little heart as to kill Marion 
in the outset of the ** Scottish Chiefs," even for 
the sake of making Scotland the pride of Wal- 
lace? 

Why dro\^n Ophelia, and why should Shake- 
speare make Death the brother-in-law of Capu- 
let, and Romeo and Juliet joint heirs to wild des- 
pair? 

What pound of iron for a human heart, did 
Richardson and St. Pierre wear, who, though 
besought by living grace and beauty, struck 
Clarissa Harlow's name from life's sweet roll, 
and would not let Paul and Virginia live ? 

And why need '* Leather Stocking" die a lone- 
ly man, the very Logan of his noble line? 

Would it not have been just as easy and twice 
as merciful, to have granted, for once in the 
world, the wishes of Rasselas ? 

What compensation was it to the Babes in the 
Woods, dying before their time, that Robin Red 
Breast did cover them with leaves, and an angel 
take them up out of sight, into heaven ? 

Even Cock Robin must fall a victim to that 
wicked sparrow, before we knew he had lived at 
all, And so half the children in the world have 
attended the inquest and gone to the funeral. 

The law against cruelty .to animals should be 
amended to include authors* dramatis personam. 



OLD EXPERIENCES. 



But the eye-tube through which the shadows came 
Was turned towards the past ; one after one 
Arose old scenes, old sorrows, old delights. 
Ah, God ! how sad are all things that grow old ; 
Even the rose-leaves have a mournftil scent. 
And old brown letters are more sad than gmves ; 
Old kisses lie about the fount of tears. 
Like autumn leaves around the winter wells. 
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SoxB time dariDg the summer months, we intro- 
duced our readers to our garden ; if they remember 
any thing about it, they will remember it wasn*t 
much ; — a few shrubs, a few plants, but nothing 
with any pretension. It was got up to occupy omr 
mind, to please our eye, and Airnish some simple en- 
joyment ; it did what more pretending things do not 
always do, it answered its purpose. In business par- 
lance, our money was well infested, we received more 
than we gave. 

But the season of flowers and gardens, at best, is 
short. One after another the flowers dropped away. 
The roees and pinks finished blooming, and we cut off 
the decayed blossoms and made them look as well as 
we could ; then we trimmed off the ragged looking 
stalks of the larkspur, and the other summer flowers 
that had left us, and contented ourseWes with the ma- 
rigolds, asters, dahlias, and the brilliant fall flow- 
ers. Especially did we glory in one white dahlia 
which not only ourselves, but those who v^ere con- 
noisseurs, declared to be perfect ** In a fine dahlia 
the flower should be fully double, always filling the 
centre ; the florets should be entire or nearly so, reg- 
ular in their disposition, each series overlapping the 
other backwards, and they may be either plain or 
quilled, but neVfer distorted." Ours was a fine dah- 
lia. We looked upon it with most exquisite pleasure, 
our beautiful white Agnes, and always associated it 
in our minds with Tennyson's St, Agnet, It was 
none of your tall, flaunting things ; we had those that 
were taller and more showy and of brilliant colors, 
but this was a low bush, perfectly formed and crown^ 
ed with white blossoms. 

By and by the weather grew cool, and we begun 
to look with foreboding upon our Agnes. How often 
we wished we could preserve a few of those perfect 
flowers, and had we time and Sf^pe, we would tell of 
various attempts in spermaceti and gum shellac, all 
of which utterly fiuled, leaving us with no alternative 
but to enjoy them while they remained, and then let 
memory and hop^ be our consolation ; — the memory 
of what they had been, and the hope that the bulbs 
would grow and blossom into equal beauty the ensu- 
ing season. 

Our feara were realized at last. The fVost came. 
The dahlias resisted long, for our garden stood high ; 
and many cold nights we covered them over, and thus 
saved them awhile longer, for they were in all the 
beauty of blossom, and how ooald we bear to see them 
cut down T 

But there came a dear, cold stinging night ; and as 



we covered up our Agnes we feared it was fbr the last 
time, and that we could not save her. How we wish- 
ed we could take her in and keep her warm and com- 
fortable. Every time we woke that night we thought 
of our white Agnes, and in the morning we went out 
the first thing and withdrew the covering, and there 
she was, stiff and cold, her leaves and powers all 
blackened, her pretty buds alas, that would never 
open, hanging shrivelled and liMess on their stalk ! 
We turned away, and — and — thought with Bryant, 

" The melancholy days are come 
The saddest of the year." 

What should we do now T We had nothing to con- 
sole us but a few pansies, a few daisies, and a perpet- 
ual pink, that would blossom spite of every thing. We 
turned our steps in-doors in gloomy mood, and sat us 
down and meditated for awhile on the evanescence of 
all earthly thing^s. 

The day proved to be clear, bright and sunny, as is 
often the case after a frost, and into the south win- 
dows of the room in which we were sitting, the sun- 
shine streamed in long, golden beams. Just then we 
thought of a remark made by a lady, a great lover of 
flowers ; she said that when she entered a room into 
which the sun shone, and saw no plants, she thought, 
what a waste of sunlight ! 

Why couldn't we have flowers in the house? Then 
we bethought ourselves of fijrmcr attempts, and there 
came up visions of tall, spindling looking plants that 
refused to blossom ; though it is true they were on 
the north side of the house ; then we thought too of 
whole stands of flowers killed in a cold night, with 
the mercury ranging below zero. But hope looked 
on the matter cheerfully notwithstanding, and said 
that a ftimace and sunlight and care would do won- 
ders, and we made up our mind that we would have 
some house-plants, for something must take the place 
of our garden. 

So in the bright Autumn days we made our ar- 
rangements. We did not make much pretension, any 
more than we did in our garden, but we had a few 
shelves put up to our windows, and we took up what 
plants we had in the garden that would blossom dur- 
ing the Winter, such as verbenas and petunias and 
the aforesaid perpetual pink ; and we laid out a small 
sum, not much, at the green-house, for a few pots of 
plants, such as an azalia, a laurestina, a veronica, a 
rose-bush or two, and also a few bulbs, some crocuses 
and tulips which we put in the ground for early spring 
blossoming, and two hyacinths, which we intended 
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for glasses, the glasses having been given us by a 
^ricncL 

When all our arrangements were made, and the 
cold weather fairly set in, and our plants ranged on 
our shelves and every thing ready for Winter, our 
room looked quite cheerful and pleasant We had 
determined to be prepared for disappointments,and of 
course they come. Some of our slips refused to live ; 
out of about a dozen verbenas we raised but three, the 
little green bugs infested our rose-bushes, and the 
leaves dropped off, but notwithstanding all these, on 
the whole we had cause for satis&ction. After awhife 
the plants begun to grow. The sun shone so warm 
and pleasant upon them, and the room was of such 
an even temperature, thej^ could not resist their in- 
fluences. The petunias put forth their purple and 
white blossoms, the three verbenas grew nicely, the 
arbutalon towered up like a tree, the axalea^ showed 
its crimson blossoms, the veronica puts forth its clus- 
ter of purple flowers which change to a pure white, 
the geraniums gladdened our eyes with their beauty* 
one fuschia was so aspiring it reached the very top of 
the window, and caused much consultation as to 
what should be done with it in case it continued to 
grow, and the myrtle drooped long graceful branches 
from its hanging pot. 

But what of the hyacinths T Recollect we had but 
two, but these two proved to be worth — well, all we 
gave for them. We had never had any experience in 
hyacinths so we thought it not well to invest much 
money in them. We put the two we bought into the 
glasses as directed, and placed them in a dark closet 
there to remain for three weeks. At the end of that 
time we brougjht them to the light, and beholcT ! the 
slender fibrous roots extended nearly halfway down 
the glass [ Then we changed the water and set them 
to the window in the warm sun, and it was a perfect 
delight to watch the long green leaves and see how- 
fast they grew, right up straight from the bulb. We 
were astonbhed every day of our lives, and doubly so 
one day, when we espied down in the centre of this 
cluster of leaves the future blossoms all nicely folded 
up. how rapidly the buds came forward. The first 
that bloomed was of a pure white, and in an incredi- 
ble short space of time it was in fdll beauty. Up came 
the white wax-like blossoms, all folded in the embrace 
of^the long green leaves, and clustering lovingly to- 
gether on the stalk, and 0, how sweet they were ; all 
the fragrance of the Spring-time seemed lingering in 
their petals. How much time we spent looking at this 
flower, how we took it down and admired it, and 
wondered that every body didn*t grow hyacinths ! 

But one morning our jealous eyes detected a slight 
fading of the delicate flower leaves, and we sighed as 
we exclaimed, '< Ah so soon to fade ! who thought 
they were so short-lived." 

In a few days the flower had wholly fiided and we 



out off* the withered stalk. The flower bad perform. , 
ed its mission ! 1 

But we had still another,^ind this was growing 
more perfect if possible than the first. Bay by day ' 
the buds swelled and grew in their leafy bed ; and 
soon they began to burst and disclosed a beautiful 
pink tinge, just the color of the sweet-briar rose. Aa 
they expanded we saw that each leaf had a bordering 
of white. The blossoms came up, one seeming to be 
pushed up by another, and this by another, till, aa a 
friend remarked, it was a perfect bunch of beauty, a 
whole boquet in itselt 0, we were so proud of it, we 
showed it to every body who came in, for none of oar 
friends grew hyacinths, and we were richer than all 
We put it in the most conspicuous place in the win- 
dow, and took it down about half a dozen times a day 
to admire it. One day the pink seemed of a deeper 
tinge, and there was a little curl to the leaves, and 
we knew what it meant But this fkded more slowly 
than the white one had done, and was full of fra- 
grance to the last 

By and by it was our sad task to cut this down al- 
so, and in due time, according to directions given bj 
the author of the articles in this Magaxine, called 
The Garden and Conservatory^ we took the bulbs 
out of the glasses, laid them where they would dry, 
and then put them away. 

It was a little like a burial, but it was done in hope 
of a resurrection, and we shall always have very 
pleasant memories of the mission of our two hya- 
cinths. They didn't cost much — these two hyacinths, 
we should have spent nlore for a pair of white kids 
for an evening party, and the purity of the latter 
would have been fUll as evanescent as the former. 
But we may say the gloves were essential to the com- 
pleteness of your toilet and were necessary, while iht 
hyacinths were a superfluity. It m&y be, yet the 
gloves but contributed to an evening's enjoyment, the 
hyacinths cheered many a wintry day ; again the 
gloves were conducive to no one's happiness but our 
own, as no one would have been unhappy had we 
gone without them, but our hyacinth gladdened more 
hearts than ours, and gave us that most exquisite 
pleasure, of contributing to others* happiness. And 
80, would we but rialize it, pleasure is oft-times very 
cheap. 

We were singularly fortunate the other day. We 
called upon a fHend who had some fine japonicas, 
and as we were admiring them, ** Ah,** said she, 
** they'll not blossom, they have not sun ^ough ; tiie 
buds will all drop off." Knowing that our windows 
lay to the sun, she kindly gave us one of the plants, 
the rarest, a double white one, the buds already of a 
good size. It chanced to be one of the warm misty 
days of a January thaw, and we carried it home with- 
out injury. When we put it on our shelves we were 
as happy as a king come in possession of a new kin^ 
dom. What a pleasure it was to shower its green, 
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glossy leaTes, and watch the expanding of its buds. 
It hasn't blossomed yet, bat we expect it will. 

Truly the worship of gods has not died out with the 
ancients. Some have money for their god, some place, 
some glory, and surely not more unreasonable than ' ' 
these, and more easy of attainment, are the bulbs of 
the hyacinth or the buds of a japonica. 

We say with a French writer, •* my beautiftd 
hyacinth roots, my beautiful bulbs of soft or brilUnnt 
colors — my beautiful bulbs of sweet and intoxica- 
ting perfumes ! My beautifdl bulbs ; what amends 
do you make me for the want of all this, and how 
much greater gods are you than all these idols !" 



Travels and Discoveries in North and Central 
Africa. Being a Journal of an Expedition 
undertaken under the Auspices of H. B. M.*b 
Government in the Years 1849 — 1855. Vol- 
ume III. By Henry Barth, Ph. D., D. C. L. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. Boston : 
A. Williams'* Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 800. 
This great work, now complete, is the counterpart 
of Livingstone's, and with this contains nearly all 
that is at present known of Af rica.Living8tone gives 
the Southern, and Borth the Northern part of a vast 
country, till recently the land of mystery — now 
proved to contain ^and on a large scale, the physical 
resources for a flourishing civilization. Lr. Barth, 
in three volumes, has given a great variety of geo- 
graphical, ethnological, and meterological informa- 
tion pertaining to North and Central Africa ; and has 
placed himself in the fh)nt rank with the great ex- 
plorers, in an age of great explorations. In patience, 
perseverance, intellectual vigor, sound judgment, and 
discriminating observation, he has no superior ; and 
this is saying much when we think of such names as 
Livingstone, Taylor, and Kane. We know whereof 
we affirm, when we say, that alike for Statesmen and 
ordinary readers, Barth's great work is full of very 
important information, and of never flagging interest 

The Old Pkntation, and What I gathered there 

in an Autumn Month. By James Uangcrford. 

New York : Harper & Brothers. Boston : A. 

Williams & Co. 1859. 

Fleeing from the cholera,the writer takes up a tem- 
porary abode in the southern part of Maryland. His 
quick eye and humorous spirit prepared him to see 
the real points of interest in plantation life ; and his 
pen has worked them up in genuine dramatic style. 
Many portions of his book compare fiskvorably with 
similar sketches in '*Dred." It is a book to amuse, 
and also to instruct 

Episodes of French History during the Consulate 
and the First Empire. By Miss Pardoc. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. Boston : A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 1859. 
Miss Pardoe is the best of the popular writers on 



French **epi8ode8" — as all who have read her l^nm- 
cis First and Louis Fourteenth, wiU at once testify. 
The present volume even adds to her reputation as a 
graphic and life-like sketcher of character and 
"times." She states much new matter pertaining 
to Napoleon and Josephine ; and enables her readers 
to sympathize with the anguish of the one, and to ex- 
ecrate the ambition of the other. 

Fankwei ; or The San Jacinto in the Seas of In- 
dia, China and Japan. By William Maxwell 
Wood, M. D., U. S. N. New York : Harper 
& Brothers. 1859. Boston : A. Williams & Co. 
We received this book with unusual satisfaction ; 
and a cursory examination — all that, as yet, we have 
had time to give it — assures us that we have in store 
a flow of soul, and very likely a feast of reason. It 
is not, however, a book of sketches merely. It deals 
with the religions, philosophies and customs of the 
people in those distant regions. 

The Laird of Norlaw. A Scottish Story. By 
the author of "Margaret Maitland," etc., 
etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 
Boston : A. Williams & Co. 
By a style which often reminds one of Scott, the 
author of the above has established an enviable repu- 
tatron as a story writer. His new book will be eager- 
ly welcomed by a host of old friends. 

The Empire of Austria, its Rise and present Pow- 
er. By John S. C. Abbott. New York : Ma- 
son Brothers. 12mo., pp. 520. 
This is the first volume of a series entitled ** The 
Monarchies of Continental Europe," just published 
by the above firm in a most superb manner. It is 
one of the most attractive volumes of the season, and 
will command, as it richly deserves, an immense cir- 
culation. The author says in his preface : 

<* The Life of Austria embraces all that is wild and 
wonderftil in history ; her early struggles for aggran- 
dizement — the fierce strife with which the Turks, as 
wave after wave of Moslem invasion rolled up the 
Danube — the long conflicts and bloody persecutions 
of the Reformation — the thirty years' religious war 
— the meteoric career of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Charles XIL shooting athwart the lurid storms of 
battle — the intrigues of Popes — the enormous pritle, 
power and encroachments of Louis XIV. — the war- 
fare of the Spanish succession and the Polish dismem- 
berment — all these events combine in a sublime trag- 
edy which fiction may in vai^ attempt to parallel." 

Biblical Review ; intended as a New and Im- 
proved Commentary on the Bible. By Rev. 
W. E. Manley. Boston : A. Tompkins. 
The plan of this work well fits it for ^he general 
reader as well as the Biblical student ; it does not 
have the appearance of a mere Commentary to be 
consulted as one would consult his Lexicon ; the va- 
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rioa% aeotions are skillfully and carefully arranged, 
and the reader is led naturally from subject to 
sul^t in such a manner that the work as- 
sumes the character of a continued and connected 
narrative, — the proper form indeed lor such a re- 
view. On reading the preface we were made to un- 
derstand that many of the views were new and pecu- 
liar to the author. With this assurance we proceed- 
ed to an immediate and careful perusal of the Chap- 
ters on the Creation and the Deluge, with the elo- 
quent and masterly argument of Hugh Miller on the 
same subject fresh in mind. We found the argu- 
ments in the Review in some respects widely at vari- 
ance with those of the celebrated Miller, and though 
not inclined to adopt them readily, we could not but 
admire the ingenuity and clearness with which they 
were stated. We shall peruse the entire volume with 
the same care, and are sure, from our present ac- 
quaintance with it, of being benefited and instructed 
by the new and valuable information which charac- 
terizes the work. It is published in a remarkably 
neat and convenient form, and will find ready admit- 
tance to the student's book shelves. 

Symbolfl of the Capital ; or Civilization in New 
York. By A. D. Mayo. New York : Thatch- 
^e^ & Hutchinson. 

The several chapters of this volume, that we had 
previously read as they were issued in pamphlet form, 
prepared us to give the book a hearty welcome. 
Among those that first interested us was the ** Gold 
Dollar," which was read to attentive listeners around 
the evening Ump and at the reading circle, always 
meeting with approval from lovers of high and pure 
thought In the completed volume, which is " con- 
cerned with local themes, only as they lead the mind 
to the consideration of the great privileges and obli- 
gations of American citizenship," the author sustains 
his welUeamed reputation of a fine writer and inde- 
pendent thinker. To those who are interested in one 
of the questions of the day, — the woman question, 
we would especially commend the sensible chapter 
entitled " Woman in America ;" but the gem of the 
volume is the concluding chapter, — «« The Burial 
Cemetery ; or Life and Death,*' — and some exquisite 
passages on love and communion with the departed, 
shall in time be transferred to our pages. 

Selections from Eminent Commentaton,who have 
Believed in Punishment after Death : Where- 
in they have agreed with Universalists in their 
Interpretation of Scriptures relating to Pun- 
ishment. By Lucius R. Paige. Revised edi- 
tion. Boston : A. Tompkins. 

This valuable and sdiolarly work oomes to us with 
increased interest at the present time, when an ani- 
mated and laborious discussion is in process in one of 
our denominational papers. It is twenty-five yeare 
since the "Selections" were published, and we have* 



right to suppose, from the author's large experience sa 
a scholar, that he must have added much to the origi- 
nal work. It is frequently much easier to show wh&t 
a text does not mean, than its real import. It is the 
i object of the volume not only to give the interprets- 
tions assigned by Universalists in various controvert, 
ed passages, but to show their remarkable agreement 
with the interpretations of celebrated commentators 
who have entertained ideas distinctly opposed to the 
doctrine of Universalism. Having successively ac- 
complished this work, placing the various results of 
his labor in their clearest and most unmistakable 
form, the author would calmly aalf the unsatisfied 
mind to point out the doctrine against which the fool 
charge of heresy and abuse of the words of Holy Writ 
shall be brought 

This volume is published in the same form as the 
Biblical Review, and is a useful ooaipa]iio& with that 
work, to one who is interested in searching the scrip- 
tures. 

Theological Views, comprising the Sahutance of 
Teachings during a Ministry of Tbirty-five 
Years, in New Orleans. By Theodore Clapp. 
Boston : A. Tompkins. 

The genial, catholic spirit of Mr. Clapp has been 
befbre revealed to us in the pages of his Autobic^ra- 
phy, and we welcome this acw b|pk from his pen, 
certain that we shall find his theological yiews clear, 
liberal and consistent, and clothed in warm and vig- 
orous language. The nine chapters of the volume 
embrace the following subjects : The Existence and 
Attributes of God ; The Bible ; Christian Miradcs ; 
Objections to the Miracles of the New Testament, An- 
swered ; Thoughts on the Subject of Sin ; The Teach- 
ings of Scripture concerning Punishment ; Examina- 
tion of the Doctrine of Future Retribution : Exposi- 
tion of Matthew xxv. 41 ; Parable of Dives and Laz- 
arus ; The Teachings of Jesus and his Apostles con- 
cerning the Resurrection and a Future State ; On 
Grace. 

Not alone to the clergyman and Bible student is 
this volume suited, for its pages are fillA with fresh 
thought, and the illustrations are so various and &- 
miliar, that the thoughtftil flunily group will receive 
it as an evening companion, and gain stronger fiuth 
in things of spiritual import Particularly are we 
interested in the chapters on the miracles, as they 
finely meet the unbelief of the age. 

The work is uniferm with the JSiblical Review and 
Paige's Selections. 

Father and Daughter. A Portraiture from the 
Life. By l«Vederika Bremer, translated by j 
Mary Howitt. Philadelphia ; T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. 12mo., pp. 348. 
This work, from advanced sheets, has just been 
issued in b^utiftil style by the above firm, and after 
a perusal of it we heartily commend it for tqe many j 
graphic pictures of social life, which it ocmtaino. 
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STANDARD THKOLOGICAL WORKS. 

THEOLOGICAL VIEWS, Comprising the Sub- 
Btance of Teachings, during a Ministry of Thirty- 
five Years in New Orleans. By Rev. Theodore 
Clapp. Price $1 per vol. 

SELECTIONS FROM EMINENT COMMEN- 
TATORS, who have believed in Punishment after 
Death ; wherein they have agreed with Universalists ; 
in their Interpretation of Scriptures relating to Pun- ; 
ishment. By Lucius R. Paige. Revised Edition. [ 
Price SI per vol. 

A BIBLICAL REVIEW, Designed as a New and 
Improved Commentary on the Bible, on a Plan that 
renders the Book as well fittted for Reading as for 
Reference. By Rev. W. E. Manley. Vol. L Gen- 
esis. Price 81 per copy. 

BALFOUR'S FIRST INQUIRY. An Inquiry into 
the Scriptural purport of the words Sheol, Hades, 
Tartarus, an d Gehenna, all translated Hell in the 
common English Version. By Rev. Walter Balfour. 
Revised, with an Introduction, by Rev. 0. A. Skin- 
ner. Price 61. 

BALFOUR'S SECOND INQUIRY. An Inquiry 
into the Scriptural Doctrine concerning the Devil 
and Satan, and into the extent of duration express- 
ed by the terms Olin, Aion, and Aionios, rendered 
Everlasting, Forever, &c. By Rev. Walter Bal- 
four. Revised, with an Introduction, by Rev. 0. 
A. Skinner. Price, $1. 

THE PASTOR'S BEQUEST Sermons by Rev. 
Henry Bacon. Edited by Mrs. E. A. Bacon. 1 
vol. l2mo. Price, 81 ; full srilt, 81«50. 

A TREATISE ON ATONEMENT. By Rev. 
Ho«ea Ballou. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 50 cents. 

NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Rev. Hosea Ballou. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price 60 cents. 

A SERIES OF LECTURE SERMONS, deliver- 
ed in the School-street Church, Boston. By Rev. ; 
Hosea Ballou. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 63 cents. 

SELECT SERMONS, delivered on various occa- 
sions from important passages of Scripture. By 
Rev Hosea Ballou. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 63 cents. 

BALLOU'S WORKS. In five volumes, including 
the ••Biography," •• Treatise on Atonement," 
«• Notes on the Parables," •• Lecture-Sermons," 
and •• Select Sermons." This edition is on thicker 
paper, and bound in the best style ; each volume 
has a double gilt title, making a most attractive set 
of books. Price per set, $4, 

PAIGE'S COMMENTARY. A Commentary on 
the New Testament. By Rev. L. R. Paige. In 
4 vols. 12mo. Price $1 per vol. 

Vol. 1. Matthew and Mark ; vol. 2. Luke and 
John ; vol. 3. Acts of the Apostles ; vol. 4. Ro- 
mansi. 

ARGUMENTS DRAWN FROM THE ATTRI- 
BUTES OF GOD, in support of the Doctrine of 
Universal Salvation. By John Mather Austin. 1 
vol. 12mo. Price 60 cents. 

REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
MATTHEW HALE SMITH. By Rev. L. C. 
Browne. 1 vol. l2mo. Price 75 cents. 

GRACES AND POWERS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE. By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price 75 cents. 



A SHEAF FROM A PASTOR'S FIELD. A 
Collection of Sermons for the Home Circle. By 
Rev. H. C. Leonard. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

HUMANITY IN THE CITY. A Series of Lee- 
tures. By Rev. E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 
75 cents. 

DISCOURSES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
By E. H. Chapin. I vol. l8mo. Price 63 cents ; 
cfoth, extra full gilt, $1,13. 
DISCOURSES ON THE BEATITUDES. By 
£. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cents. 
DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By 
£. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 50 cents. 

A BIBLE DICTIONARY, of the most important 
Words in the Holy Scriptures. By S. B. Emmons. 
1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cents. 
ADVENTURES OF TRIPTOLEMUS TUB ; 
Comprising important and startling Disclosures con- 
cerning Hell ; its Magnitude,Morals,EmpIoyments. 
Climate, &c. All very satisfactorily authenticated. 
To which is added, The Old Man of the Hill Side. 
By Geo. Rogers. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cents. 

FAMILY WORSHIP ; Containing Reflections 
and Prayers for Domestic Devotion. By O. A. Skin- 
ner. 1 vol. l8mo. Price 50 cents. 

ORTHODOXY AS IT IS : or. Its Mental Influ- 
ence, and Practical Inefficiency and Effects ; Illus- 
trated by Philosophy and Facts. By R. Tomlinson 
and D. P. Livermore. 1 vol. 18mo. -Price 50 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN VICTOR ; or, Mortality and 
Immortality, including Happy Death Scenes. By J. 
G. Adams. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cents. 

THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH COMPAN- 
ION, for the use df Church Members and others. By 
I. D. Williamson. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents ; 
cloth, extra full gilt, 75 cents. 

UNIVERSALIST COMPANION. With an Al- 
manac and Register. Published annually. Edited 
by Rev. A. B. Grosh. Price 12 cents ; $1 per doz.; 
$6,50 per hundred. 

BOOKS rOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

HESPER ; THE HOME SPIRIT ; a Simple 
Story of Household Labor and Love. By Miss 
Elizabeth Doten. Price 75 cents. 

HOME LIFE ; or, a Peep Across the Threshold. 
By Mrs. C. A. Soule. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 75 cents. 
This is a collection of beautiful Home Stories. 

MARION LESTER ; or, the Mother's Mistake. 
By Minnie S. Davis. Uniform with ••Home Life." 
Price 76 cents. 

RECORDS OF BUBBLETON PARISH ; or Pa- 
pers from the Experience of an American Minister ; 
with Illustrations by Billings. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1^ 

THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD ; embracing 
the Christian Home, Husband, Wife, Father, Moth- 
er, Child, Brother, and Sister. By Rev. George S. 
Weaver, of St. Louis. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cts. 

A VOICE TO THE MARRIED ; being a Com- 
pendium of Social, Moral and Religious Duties, ad- 
dressed to Husbands and Wives. By J. M. Austin. 
1 vol. ISmo. Price 68 c«nU. "^ ^ 
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A VOICE TO YOUTH; addressed to Young 
Men and Young Ladies. By J. M. Austin. 1 vol. 
18mo. Price 68 ceots. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW OF KIND- 
NESS. By G. W. Montgomery. 1 vol. ISmo. Price 
50 cts. 

LETTERS on the MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
DUTIES OF PARENTS. By 0. A. Skinner. 1 vol. 
18mo. Price 38 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN COMFORTER; a Gift for 
the Afflicted and Bereaved. By Henry Bacon. 1 
vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents. 

POEMS. By Mary Ann Hanmer Dodd. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price 68 cents. 

A YEAR ABROAD ; or. Sketches of Travel in 
Great Britain, France and Switzerland. By Willard 
C. George. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cents. 

THE BALANCE ; Or Moral Arguments in favor 
of Universalism. By A. D. Mayo. 82mo., 160 pa- 
ges, price 25 cents. 

HOURS OF COMMUNION. By E. H. Chapin., 
82mo., 160 pages. Price 25 cents. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS OF MRS. 
SARAH C. EDGARTON MAYO ; with a Memoir 
by her husband. In 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 ; cloth, \ 
extra full gilt, 1,50. 

MEMOIR OF MRS. JULIA H. SCOTT ; with 
her Poems and Selections from her Prose. By Mrs. 
C. M. Sawyer. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 91 ; extra full 
gilt, 1,50. 

POETRY AND PROSE. By Mrs. Charlotte A, 
Jerauld ; with a Memoir by Henry Bacon. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price $1 ; cloth, extra full gilt, 1,50. 

MEMOIR OF REV. HENRY BACON. By 
Mrs. £. A. Bacon. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 ; full gilt, 
1,60. 

BIOGRAPHY OF REV. HOSEA BALLOU. By 
his youngest son, Maturin M. Ballou. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1 ; extia full gilt, 1,50 

MEMOIR OF REV. H. B. SOULE. By Caro- 
line A. Soule. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 ; full gilt, 
1,60. 

MEMOIR OF BEV. STEPHEN R. SMITH. By 
Thomas J. Sawyer. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1 ; ex- 
tra full gilt, 1,50. 

MEMOIR OF REV. JOHN MOORE. By John 
G. Adams. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1 ; full gilt, 1,60. 

MEMOIR OF REV. E. M. WOOLLEY. By his 
daughter, Mrs. F. W. Gillett ; assisted by A. B. 
Grosb. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 ; full gilt, 1,60. 

(All of the above Memoirs are embellished with 
Portraits.) 

LIFE OF REV. JOHN MURRAY. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price 50 cents. 

LIFE SKETCHES OF GEORGE HENRY 
CLARKE. By his Brother. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, 
50 cents ; extra full gilt, 75 cents. 

HYMir BOOKS. 

HYMNS FOR CHRISTIAN DEVOTION, espe- 
cially adapted to the Universalist Denomination. By 
J. G. Adams and E. H. Chapin. Price 75 cents ; ex- 
tra binding, $1 ; Turkey, extra, 2 ; Turkey, extra, 
gilt, pulpit edition, 8,60. 

UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION. By Rev. Ho- 
sea Ballou, 2d, D. D. Price 76 cents. 
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CECELIA AND ANNETTE ; or, Indifierenct 
and Friendship ; with other Tales. Translated from 
the French of Madame Guizot. 1 vol. square 16mo. 
Price 88 cents. 

OUR GIFT ; A Sabbath School Present. 1 vol. 
18mo. Price 88 cents. 

LIFE STORY OF HOSEA BALLOU. For the 
Young. By Maturin M. Ballou. 1 vol. 16mo. 11- 
lustrated. Price 50 cents. 

COUSIN LOTTIE'S GOLD CHAIN. By Miy 
Vernon. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 50 cents. 

CARRIE'S GOLD MEDAL. By May Temon. 
1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cents. 

ELLEN ; OR, FORGIVE AND FORGET. By 
Schoolcraft Jones. Price 45 cents. 

MINIATURES. 

THE FLORAL FORTUNE TELLER ; a Gamt 
for the Season of Flowers. By Miss S. C. Edgar- 
ton. Price 38 cents. 

THE LANGUAGE OF GEMS. With their Po- 
etic Sentiments. By Miss H. J. Woodman. Price 
;88 cents. 

THE SACRED FLORA ; or. Flowers from the 
Grave of a Child. By Henry Bacon. Price 88 cts. 

TRACTS. 

We have on band a large supply of the Lowell 
Tracts, which we will sell at the low price of 75 
cents per thousand pages. 

One Dozen Tracts for the People, by A. C. Thom- 
as and T. B. Thayer, containing the above twelve 
tracts in pamphlet form, with printed covers, price 
12 cents, $1 per doaen. 

PERIODICALS. 

THE LADIES' REPOSITORY. ThU Magaane 
has attained its twenty-seventh volume, aad thus (be 
favor with which it has been received, is apparent. 
It 'ip devoted to the best interests of the Universalist 
Denomination, and has for its contributors many of 
the best writers in our order. It has exerted a most 
beneficial influence for Universalism, and should hive 
a place in every family in our communion. 

Terms. — Single copies, per annum, in advance, 
$2, Six copies, for one year, $16. Twelve copies, 
for one year, $18. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY AND GEN- 
ERAL REVIEW. Edited by Rev. G. H. Emerson. 

The Quarterly is devoted to elaborate articles on 
theological and other subjects of the highest impor- 
tance. It is issued on the first of January, April, 
July and October, 108 pages in each No., printed in 
superior style, and will form a valuable addition to 
any one's library. Each number contains articles 
; from the editor, and also from the best writers in the 
denomination to which the work is an honor. 

Price $2 per annum, payable in advance. Sereo 
: copies for $12, paid in advance. 

iCT'CongtaiUly on hand all the UJ^IVERSALIBT 
BOOKS publuhid in the country, at the very hvat 
raien. Aho all the SUJ^DAY SCHOOL LS- 
STRUCTIOJ^ BOOKS, together uith an extentivt 
atiortment of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
Special paine will be taken to obtain every book or- 
l dered, if it can be had in the country, Ordert eoHcited, 
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Please Read This ! For two months past [ 

the receipts of the Repository have not paid current j 
expenses of the work, and we have been compelled { 
to make up the deficiency. It is always unpleasant ^ 
to speak on this subject, and we never do until ne- 
ceisity obliges us. And now we can only ask all who i 
read this notice, and who owe for past or present 
volumes, not to let this matter slip from their minds | 
until they have remitted us their dues. It is a $mall j 
matter to them, but to us the aggregate is great. To 
those true friends who always pay so promptly, we j 
tender them our heartfelt thanks. 



SFEOIAL NOTICE. We are often in re- 

ceipt of letters from Post Masters stating that some 
careless subscriber has removed their place of resi- 
dence to parts unknown. It sometimes happens 
that these subscribers are in arrears, and we are un- 
able to learn their whereabouts. We wish our sub- 
scribers to remember that they are in duty bound to 
inform us when they remove from place to place, and 
any omission of this, is according to ]aw« ** prima 
/act> evidence of intentional fraud.** 

We have before us a letter from the Post Master 
at Racine, Wis., stating that Miss Elvira Searle has 
removed to parts unknown. Miss Searle owes for 
the Repository from July 1856 to the present time. 
If any of our subscribers will inform us of her pres- 
ent residence, we will consider it a favor, and will 
reciprocate in some manner. 

We shall publish such cases as this whenever we 
receive them, that we may find such subscriber, and 
cohect our just dues^ 

A. Tompkins, Publisher. / 



The Universalist Register for 1859 ! S 

Price 12 1-2 cts. ; $1 per doz. ; $6,60 per hun-) 

dred. Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of ^ 

four poslagt stamps. 5 

A. TOMPKINS, Publisher, ( 

, 38 & 40 Cornhill, Boston. / 



LUt of LeUen containing Remittances received eince 

our laetf ending March 25, 1858. 
(iCCPMoney that is not receipted for in any other 
way, will be found in this list.) 
I. C. S., Jacksonville, $2, to July 1860 ; A. H. 
T., Hampton, 111., 5 ; S. P-. East Avon, 6, to Janu- 
ary 1859 ; D. L., Cooksville, Wis., 5, to January 
1860 ; J. S., Lynn, 2 ; H. R. T., Stowe, 2 ; S, E. 
K., South Shrewsbury, 2. 



LADIES' REPOSrrORT. 

CONDITIONS. — This Magazine is published is 
monthly numbers on superior paper and new type, 
cort«sponding with the present number. 

Single copies, per annum, in advance, $2. Six 
copies, for one year, $10. Twelve copies, for one 
year, 818 ; to which will be added twenty-five cents 
for every three months delay. 

We shall add to our list of contributors from time 
to time. The Repository is the only magazine of 
the kind in our order, and deserves to have a place 
in every family. We ask for it merited patronage. 

All subscribers must commence with the July No. 
We take no subscribers for less than an entire vol- 
ume. 

The I«airr of Newspapers. 

1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to 
the contrary, ar^ considered as wishing to continue 
their subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of tbeir 
papers, the publisher may continue to send them till 
all arrearages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their 
papers from the office to which they are directed, 
they are held responsible till they have settled the 
bill and ordered the paper dist^'ontinued. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places, without 
informing the publisher, and the paper is seut to the 
former direction, they are held responsible. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
a paper from the office, or removing and leiivin^ it 
uncalled for, is prima facie evidence of intentional 
fraud. 

Subscribers will therefore understand : 

1. That their papers will be continued after the 
expiration of the time for which they have paid, on- 
less otherwise ordered. 

2. That no paper will be discontinued until ar- 
rearages are paids unless war^re satisfied that the 
subscriber is worthless. ^ by VjUAddress : 
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A CBIID Slill lElD THEX. 

BT RBT. J. O. ADAMS. 

''Thi evangelical prophet," Isaiah, in his 
repreeentation of those moral and spiritual bless- 
ings which were in the future to be conferred 
upon mankind, speaks In these words : ** And 
there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of his roots. 
And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledife and of the fear of the Lord : and it 
shall make him of quick understanding in the 
fear of the Lord. With righteousness shall he 
judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the 
meek of the earth ; and he shall smite the earth 
with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath 
of his lips shall he slay the wicked. And right- 
eeusness shall be the girdle of his loins and &ith- 
fulness the girdle of his rcfos. And the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young 
lion, and the fatling together ; and a little child 
shall lead them." ^ 

The good here spoken of under this graphic 
uii^kgery, is that which the Christian believes is 
to be realized in the work of the Gospel with 
mankind. The same influence is here represent- 
ed as that which is elsewhere connected with the 
name and mission of the world^s spiritual deliv- 
erer. When the true Messiah himself stood up 
in the sjnag^ue at Nazareth to read the Old 
Testament Scriptures, he made reference to the 
prophesy of Isaiah concerning him. **The spirit 
of the Lord is upon me ; because he hath anoint- 
ed me to preach the gospel. He hath sent me to 
bind up the broken hearted, to preaoh deliver- 
anoe to the captive, and the opening of the prison 
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to them thai are bound. This day is this scrip- 
ture fulfilled in your ears." It is the proclama- 
tion of the reign of divine grace with which this 
gospel eomee. It is the work of redemption 
through this grace, which the gospel is to effect. 
Error and Wrong are assailed with the force of 
heavenly truth ; and though the conflict between 
these powers may be a long one — and to unbe- 
lief doubtful and hopeless — yet will the final tri- 
umph be sure. The good shall prevail. For the 
agencies of heaven are enlisted on its side. **Xo 
weapon formed against it shall prosper ; and ev- 
ery tongue that rises in judgment against it shall 
be condemned." Hebrew prophecy, the author- 
itative and impressive words of Jesus, and the 
glowing testimony of his apostles, all harmonize 
in this grand view of the millennial glory — the 
establishment of human hearts and institutions 
in righteousness and truth. " Tlie knowledge of 
the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea." 

The similitude here employed by the prophet, 
is deserving of our special attention. Its beauty 
and appropriateness render it so. The leading 
influence upon human hearts is represented by 
childhood and its peculiarities. '* A little child 
shall lead them." 

The child-power is one of the most effective 
and irresistible in human society. It really leads 
this society in a greater or lesser degree. It has 
been rightfully said, that *• the least child is the 
greatest being in the house — in the family." 
Its little life is one of the chief illuminations 
there. It comes to awaken holiest affections ; to 
elicit interests that without it would have slept 
in silence : to make tender, loving and hopeful 
those who have it in charge. It comes to confer 
benefit upon them by the very activities it calls 
forth in its behalf; to effect a new responsibility 
with every parent, which increases in tenderness 
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as it increases in strength. It comes to gladden 
the paternal heart and the home-circle, while its 
child-life is prolonged ; and if it shall depart by 
death in its innocence and purity, the impres- 
sions which its life has made, depart not with 
it. They live in the paternal heartt The young, 
brief life becomes a memory there, among the 
most precious that can be cherished ; a remem- 
brance of what is past ; a hope, too, of what is 
to come. A new opening upon the realm of the 
immortals is thus made ; a new tie connects the . 
earthly survivors with it : an attraction heaven- 
ward is thus secured, — an attraction which leads 
the believing, trusting soul to say of the depart- 
ed : 

** Though much it seems a wonder and a woe. 
That one so loved should be so early lost. 
And hallowed tears may unforbidden flow. 

To mourn the blossoms that we cherish most — 
Yet all is well — God's good design I see. 
That where our treasure is, our hearts may be !" 

Thus leads the little child heavenward, the 
thoughts of many a bereaved parent, and home 
circle. These angel presences will come to us 
amid the hardest toilings and distractions of life ; 
speaking often in gentlest whisperings, and yet 
with a power that can touch and subdue the 
hardest strife of passion, and bring quiet into the 
midst of the fiercest turmoil around us ! 

The appeal of childhood has a wonderful po- 
tency. It will move when other influences might 
be utterly futile. The vn^tched inebriate has 
been known to forsake his cups, when the appeal 
of simple childhood came as the last one, when 
all others had been disregarded. *< Don't kill 
me, I am no little .'" exclaimed the child who fled 
before a furious soldier in the capture of a city. 
The weapon of death was arrested, and the child 
saved. A beautiful story recently passed under 
DJy cy®» of one who had been entreated by a 
lovely child — the daughter of a dear friend — 
to commence in reality the Christian life. He 
had never been addressed with such earnestness 
and simplicity before ! She had heard him once 
thoughtlessly speak lightly of Jesus, as she sup- 
posed ; and her young heart was moved to ask 
him to love as she loved, this holy and perfect 
One. For a time he gave little heed to the en- 
treaty ; till at length he was summoned to the 
bed-side of the child, when she vras dying, and 
heard onoe more her sweet pleading ; ** I a^ go- 
ing to Jesus, and want to tell him that you love 
him ! May I not ?" " Tell him my heart and 
life are his forever more ! and may my soul one 



day be as pure and undefiled .as hers who bears 
the message to him !*' God^s little messenger 
had fulfilled her mission to earth — had turned 
a soul to righteousness, and was called home. 
Dark and drear would the world be without these 
child-infli^ences to bring sunlight and warmth 
into it. We have reason every day to bless God 
for the mission of little children. And so we see 
the beauty and aptness of the similitude here 
employed, when the prophet would speak of the 
holy influences which sbould one day take pos- 
session of the human soul and bless all hearts and 
lives in this wide world. 

This similitude is employed by Jesus, as he would 
set forth the truest life of the soul — the highest 
evidence of discipleship such as he required. A 
dispute arose among his own disciples on a sub- 
ject which has agitated many families, fraterni- 
ties, communities in all time, — the qaestion 
'* Who should be greatest?" Jesus bsod no long 
disquisition to give them in relation to this ques- 
tion. He had a more efiectual vray than that, of 
dealing with it. « He took a little child and set 
him in the midst of them, and said. Except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whoso- 
ever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child, shall in nQ wise enter therein." 
What is the instruction here ? Let us regard it, 
and note the wisdom it manifests and the pecu- 
liarities of the Christian character which it in- 
volves, — such as are elsewhere enforced in the 
teachings of the New Testament. 

1. The lesson of faiih here taught. We all 
know something of the confidence of childhood*; 
how unhesitatingly it trusts its superiors — its 
parents and teachers. What the father or moth- 
er may affirm, or promise, or forbid, or require, 
is often highest authority or law io the children. 
And much do they take on trust from those who 
may appear in readiness to please, to interest, 
instruct or befriend them. And he is deserving 
the severe dealings of Infinite justice with him, 
who knowingly misleads or abuses this confi- 
dence ; who, in answer to its seekings and expec- 
tations, would impart to it evil instead of good 
— error instead of truth. Among the outcasts 
from human sympathy is he reckoned << who, if 
his son ask bread, would offer him a stone, or 
fish, Iv-duMgive him a serpent." 

Ifo^^liat the unsophisticated child is, in trust,' 
the Christian is to be ; — will be, if he is Uw^ 
tme Christian ; with this difference, that whc*e- 
as the uninstructed child may often err in his es- 
timates of others, and misplace his confidence, he 
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has faith as the result of an awakened and en- 
lightened mind — a quickened oonscience — * a re- 
generated heart. It is acceptance of trath, and 
sure guidance by it, which renders him a true 
child of the kingdom. '* I know whom I haTe 
believed,*' is the confident language of one of the 
noblest of Christians. The fickleness of child- 
hood will not be a part of the true Christian 
character ; that fickleness to which the apostle 
alludes.whenhe says, **Be no more children, toss- 
ed to and fro by every wind of doctrine. ' ' • *The 
glorified chUd-faith," says Tholuck, « is that 
which believes because it has known. The blind 
child-fiedth is that of the Samaritans, when they 
believed in the word of the woman who said to 
them» ' Come see a man who told me all the 
things that ever I did ; is not this the Christ?' 
The glorified child-faith is that which these same 
expressed aflerwards, when they said, * Now we 
believe, not because of thy saying, for we have 
heard %im ourselves, and do know that this is 
indeed the Christ, the Savior of the world.' The 
blind child-faith was that of Peter, when he be- 
lieved his brother Andrew as he told him ** We 
have found the Messias.' The glorified child- 
fikith is that with which Peter afterwards spoke, 
' We have believed and have knaum that thou 
art the Christ the Savior of the world.' " 

It is a great lesson — this one of faith — fiiith 
as childhood represents it. How few have this 
faith — how few who call themselves Christians. 
How few have confidence in God as a parent ; 
really understand his Fatherhood; really per- 
ceive that he has undying interest in all his ofif- 
spring; and that all his commands, promises, 
threatenings, punishments, directions and dis- 
pensations of whatever kind toward them, are 
intended for their good, — their correction, re- 
proof, discipline, instruction in righteousness. 
This really seems one of the hardest lessons for 
many to learn. Hence the apparent strangeness 
to not a few, of that blessed doctrine which de- 
clares that '* God will have all men to be saved 
and to come unto the knowledge of the truth." 
Actual belief of this seems to such too hazardous 
and far reaching. Sad weakness of God's earth- 
ly children, that they cannot take him at his 
word — as tjje simple, loving and confiding child 
trusts in the assurances which come from earthly 
paternal lips ! Says an account from a distant 
city in our own land, where the deadly pesti- 
lence had been raging : 

" A touching case was presented yesterday to 
the consideration and charity of one of the Good 
Samaritans who now take care of the sick, re- 



lieve the destitute and feed the starving. A boy 
was discovered in the morning lying in the grass 
of Claiborne Street, evidently bright and iiitelli- 
gent, but sick. A man who has the feelings of 
kindness strongly developed, went to him, shook 
him by the jriaoulder, and asked him what he 
was doing there. ' Waiting for God to come to 
me,' said he. 'What do you mean?' said the 
gentleman, touched by the pathetic tone of the 
answer and the condition of the boy, in whose 
eye and flushed face he saw the evidences of the 
fever. * God sent for nether and faiher, and lit- 
tle brother,' said he, < and took then away to his 
home up in the sky, and mother told me when 
she was sick that God would take cats of me. I 
have no home, nobody to giTC me any thing, and 
so I came out here, and have beaa looking so long 
up in the sky for God to come and take care of 
me, as mother said he would. He will come, 
won't he 7 Mother ^ver told me a lie.' * Yes, 
my kd,' said the man, overcome with emotion, 
' be has sent me to take care of you.' You 
should have seen his eyes flash and the smile of 
triumph break over bis face as he said, * Mother 
never told me a lie, sir, but you've been so long 
on the way.' " 

«* What a lesson of trust to all of us who can 
hear it ! How this child-example leads us to the 
Father ; how it seems to quicken our perceptions 
of his paternity, and make us to feel that through 
every change and ill and woe of life, God will be 
our helper, strength and shield ! Well, then, did 
Jesiis set forth this glorious life of Christian 
faith, under the similitude of the '' little child." 

2. The. lesson of hope^ too, is here. Childhood 
is hopeful. Its hope grows out of this confidence; 
or is a proper accompaniment tf it. Visions of 
good are before it ; bright scenes are in its fu- 
ture. The golden dreams of childhood are en- 
stamped upon the memory forever. What if 
most of these dreams are unrealized ? They were 
a part of childhood, and helped to cheer and 
strengthen and bless it. All along up into the 
sternest realities of life, does this hope of earliest 
childhood impel and cheer the soul. The true 
Christian is a subject of hope — of enlightened 
hope. If earthly childhood may often indulge in 
vain or impracticable hopes, this child of the 
spiritual kingdom has a surer foundation for his. 
This first named child often knows not why he 
hopes for the good he may desire ; but it is not 
thus with the Christian. His hope is an enlight- 
ened one. He has been taught — he has sought 
to instruct himself, to ** give to every man that 
asketh him a reason of the hope that is in him." 
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And this reason is such aa will << commend itaelf 
to every man's consoienoe in the sight of God.'* 
The hope of the Christians of the New TestamMit 
was not in themselves -^ not in any human pow- 
er or fiivor, when their highest and everlasting 
spiritual interests were looked for. It was in 
Christ — " Christ in them, the hope qf f^lory,^^ 
*' Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, 
sure and steadfast, entering in to that within the 
vail, whither the forerunner hath for us enter- 
ed, even Jesus." God's dealipga with his chil- 
dren were such as to ipspive them with hope ; 
their views of futurity in reference to the whole 
raoe, were hopeful ones. The door of divine 
mercy was never shut,' in their view. God the 
Father was waiting to be gracious while any 
child of his needed his graoe. Christ was the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever. Childhood*s 
hopefulness ! It should lead us to this virtue in 
the Christian kingdom, and make us rejoice to- 
gether *' in hope of the glory of God." 

3. Holy love is another lesson which Jesus 
teaches in this similitude. The little child has 
not only confidence, but love in exercise. It is 
attracted towards those who manifest a kindly 
interest in it ; so that they who know how to 
approach and commune with it, can often most 
easily win its affection. It may, it must, often 
err as to the worthiness of the ol]|}eots of its love ; 
but its susceptibility of this emotion and attach- 
ment is proverbial. This disposition to love is 
the marked peculiarity of the true Christian. 
Indeed, without this peculiarity, he cannot be a 
Christian, whatever his other qualifications may 
be. He may have faith, towering, strong, — 
faith that could remove mountains ; he may have 
hope, resolute end far-reaching ; but if he have 
not the sanctifying power in and through all, 
the Apostle has declared to us the nature of the 
deficiency. He becomes <' as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal." He must have this vital 
power — this soul of religion, without which all 
its other manifestations are vain. 

And this Christian love is discriminating. 
Unlike that of the untaught child, it has the 
faculty of distinguishing as to the proper objects 
of love. The Christian loves God — not because 
he is wise and powerful, but because He is love, 
and has a loving interest in his children. **We 
love him because he first loved us." God is wor- 
thy of man's lot e ; and as man sees this worthi- 
ness, the more will hislove deepen towards the 
Infinite Father. The Christian loves man, be- 
cause of man's relation to him founded in this 
Divine, loving Paternity. He has an interest in 



his kind*— in his race ; an interest whi<^ ii Id 
be his so long as the oemmaod is binding npoa 
him, << Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thj^tf" 
— a command that will never oean to be bini- 
ing upon him, unless the principles of the Dirim 
Administration change. Hie Christian \om 
goodness,^ because goodnenis like God— ii«/ 
God, and destined to blsM and to save ; beesas 
it is the life-giving, sustaining, overcoming pow- 
er. God rules by it always ; and his ohfldici 
are directed to overcome evU irith it ; and eo be 
imitators of Htm who ** maketh his sun to nm 
on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain vpoa 
the just and the mnjost." " Love is the ftilfr 
ling of the hhw." Whatever be the ability of 
the Christian, this virtoe with him is indippea- 
sable. ' No knowledge be can poesees will nske 
up for the want of it. And then, however fee- 
ble his ability in other respeets, however few hm 
acquirements, he can have this qvalificatjos, 
more acceptable to God ** than whole buret o^ 
ferings and sacrifices. " One of the sweetest at- 
terances ever made by oar denominattooal &tkr, 
Hosea Ballon, daring his ministry, I fasie 
thought, was this — *< The branchea and boagb 
strewed in the way of Jesas as bo entered Jeru- 
salem, together with the gen««l burst of voeal 
hosannas that welcomed him to the city of David, 
were but lightly esteemed, in comporisoo wiUi 
the tears of contrition with which his feet were 
wiped by her to whom moch was forgiven, tad 
who loved much." 

** We nm in God's conmiands 
When love directs the way." 

And we move slowly and insecurely when it doei 
not. The Christian Church itself needs it — 0, 
how much — with its dogmatisms, and BKt^ 
risms, its hard formalities, its jealousies, rivsl- 
ries, bigotries, and unwillingness to learn, — to 
be humble, to receive new light from the old uA 
everlasting Source — to be a brief helper ratber 
than a stumbling-block in the way of homsn ad- 
vancement and reform ! It has not love enou^. 
It does not yet really believe Jn the efficacy of 
love. But it must. And this belief must begin 
with individual souls. " Let us love one anoth- 
er ; for love is of God, and every one that lorclh 
is bom of God and knoweth God." "He thtt 
loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love." 

Here, then, is the Christian character — tl» 
manifestation of the cardinal virtues of the Chrifr* 
tian, under this similitude so aptly employed hf 
the Master of Christians when he would ktd 
them into the mysteries of his heavenly kingdon 
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It la the ohild-like which mnet lead and govern 
and pervade the whole being. *' For whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of Qod as a little 
ehild, be shall by no means enter therein." 

Let OS give a moment's attention to the nature 
of the influences of the Gospel as represented in 
this similitude of the prophet. What does this 
metaphor imply, as the prophet uses it? ** The 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid ; and the calf and 
the young lion, and the fatling together, and a 
little child shall lead them." What is this but 
the subjugation of the power most feared and 
usually most regarded as superior by that usually 
deemed most quiescent, least obtrusive or effec- 
tive in overcoming outward force ? The most fero- 
cious and most innocent and yielding brute dwel- 
ling together in peace, and a little child leading 
them ] No poet ever had a finer conception. And 
yet it is not poetry only. It is significant as any 
language can be of the growth, expansion and 
reign of that kingdom ** which is not of this 
world*' — not of its rudeness, base antagonism, 
barbarism ; but which is righteousness, peace, 
and joy in holiness. This is the power which is 
to be the triumphant one in and through all, 
and over all at last, to the bleesiBg of man, and 
to the glory of God the Father. 

Let us understand this when we undertake to 
ask what Christianity is, and what it proposes 
to do for man. It places greatest rdiance on the 
milder virtues. Worldly wisdom has said virtu- 
ally, practically, all along in the past — ** The 
physically strong and mighty, the daring war- 
rior, the ambitious leader with his hosts, if they 
have strength of will, and sagacity of intellect, 
and might of arm, shall conquer nations, and 
spread their empire a|far." Christianity says, 
<< The meek shall inherit the earth." And they 
will, at last. 

All Christendom is ready to admit this in 
words ; because it reads so in the Bible ; and it 
is customary to quote this language of the Bible 
as other language in it is quoted. But Christen- 
dom has not come up to a positive belief in this 
yet. It is exceeding slow in learning, in com- 
prehending this wonderful lesson. ** The more 
hardy and obtrusive virtues are not made spe- 
cially prominent in Christianity. True, she does 
not omit courage, vigor of resolution, earnest^ 
ne« of leal, fortitude, perseverance, contempt of 
danger; — but she dwells chiefly on lowliness, 
patience, silent and meek returns for ill-usages, 
gentleness, compassion, allowances for the preju- 
dices and failings of others." While she would 



have man know his^own power, she would have 
him also feel most surely his dependanoe — on 
God, and on his fellow men. 

It is not to make men merely great inventors 
or discoverers, teachers, law-givers, warriors for 
the defence of human rights, that her mission is 
institnted. it is that they may bless themselves 
and others in the exhibition and practice of the 
passive virtues ; that they may stand rightly on 
the receiving side of life, — may learn to bear 
vri^ the faults and failures of others ; may be 
patient and forgiving under injuries received ; 
lowly and resigned under defeat, when conscious 
that duty has been rightly done ; even-tempered 
in the midst of the petty crosses, disturbances 
or distraetions of life; resigned to the Divine 
disposal when heaviest afflictions come ; ever 
trustful in Him who '' worketh all things after 
the counsel of his ovm will." These are among 
conquests the most difficult to accomplish with 
mortals ; but conquests which make the least in ' 
the kingdom of heaven great e r than the mighti- 
est maiely physical conquwors the world ever 
knew. 

Yes ~- doubt it as the world may — the child 
spirit will at last prevail. Jesus came with it, 
— he of wIkmu it was vrritten, when his gentle- 
ness was set forth ; — ** a bruised reed shall he 
not break, and the smoking flax shall he not 
quench until he set forth judgment unto the 
truth." — It is in this spirit that his glorious 
administration will go on, until he shall '* have 
set judgment in the earth and the isles shall wait 
for his law." 

Stem and hard has been the world's history 
thus far ; stem and hardiis its character now ; 
stern and hard the theologies and moralities that 
govern it. 

In view of the efforts of the friends of peace to 
mitigate the evils of vrar, and lead nations to 
take other methods to settle difficulties, a British 
Lord once declared that *< the members of the 
Peace Congress were the greatest simpletons in 
the world." He knew that he but expressed the 
opinion of many others when he said this. Not 
many years since our own national House of 
Reprcfientatives went into committee of the whole 
on the army and appropriation Bill. Debate 
took place on various amendments proposed to 
the clause to establish a national armory at Fort 
Massac. A member of the house offered a pro- 
viso which occasioned much laughter, namely, 
having in view the salutary effects of the Peace 
Convention at Frankfort on-t he- Main, that the 
arms may be made on such a plan that they may 
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be ased for hunting gameKod other amniementfl. 
The entire dauae was then sferieken oat. 

No reform at the beginning reoeivee the lympa- 
thies of most of the world's lords or legislators. 
They are too time-serving or cautious to adopt 
any innovation, however demanded bj sound 
sense or Christian philanthropy, until compelled 
by the progress of popular opinion. Peace men 
afe deemed simpletons, and laughter rings 
through legislative halls at the strange idea that 
swords are ever to be beaten into ploughshares, 
or bullets moulded into types ; that soldiers may 
make themselves of some use to their fellow men, 
and their officers become teadiers isi the arts of 
peace. 

It is this same disposition that deems tiiat <* a 
morbid jAiilanthropy'* that would talk of the su- 
periority of love to harshness in the subjugation 
of wrong. The rigorous is needed. Brute force 
must govern. Men must be held down by it. 
Take away the terrible threatenings of eternal^ 
perdition from our theology, and it is a fiiilure. 
Talk ^of reclaiming the criminal or prisoner, by 
mild measures, and pristms are a nullity. Abol- 
ish the gallows, and there is an end to social 
safety, if not to civil government All these 
have bemi — all must be. These prophecies and 
speculations are pleasing to contemplate, but not 
feasible — not practical ! This is too generally 
the world's impression, — the world's talk, the 
world's action ; -^ I am sorry to say the Chris- 
tian world, too, as it is just now. 

Few are there now who see Christ as our sub- 
ject reveals him. Such Universalism cannot yet 
be extensive and popular in the church or in the 
world. But the chu^rh and world are gradually 
approaching it ; — and this kingdom of genUe- 
noss and peace shall come. The forces of evil 
shall be subdued ! «< The wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid ; and the calf and the young lion, and 
the fatling together ; and a little child shall lead 
them." 

" For in a world thus reconciled to God, 

Nor din of arms, nor 'garments rolled in blood,* 
Shall shock the peaceful soul. Th* oppressor's rod 
Shall he lay down ; and where abhorred he stood, 
Loved shall he stand ; for in fhitemal mood 
Shall he embrace the brother he oppressed. 
Each find his joy in doing others good ; 
Man reckon him the greatest who is best. 
And God, be glorified when all on earth are blest !" 



SITTING IN TIE mSUGST. 

SiTTiNO in the firelight 

When the day is done. 
Musing on the blessings lost 

And the blessings won, 
Speakiug low and tenderly 

Ofthefbr-away, 
Sit we in the firelight 

At the close of day. 

One by one the Stan eoBM o«t 

In the deq^ening sky. 
All aslant the window ] 

SilYery arrows lieu 
Talking of the moons to i 

And the moonlight gone. 
Sit we -in the firelight 

As the night comes on. 

Now the rosy, cheery flame 

Rises dear and bright. 
Then it quiokly Mes awaj 

With its pleasant lig^ 
This we say bat pictures lift. 

Glory and dseay ; 
Sitting in the fireh^^ 

At the dose of day. 

Then the angs her swee t es t song. 

Sweeter at this hour. 
While unconscionsly we yield 

To its soothing power. 
And our hearts seem closer knit» 

Each to one and all, 
Sitting in the firelight 

As the shadows ihlL a. a. r. 

Otter Crtek, 



THE OLD CUPB0AS9. 

BT MBS. B. LOUISI. XATHBS. 

Tbbkb it stands in the eomex of my kitdicB, 
lo(ddng the same as it did over thurfcy yeais sgD, 
when it stood in the kuig kitchen of the axopk 
farm-house, and my graikdmotiier gave fi»m iti 
wide didvee, the delicious brown bread and bat- 
ter, that relished so vrell to me in the da^ of 
ohildhood. Thou seemest mute as ever, <Ai Cop- ( 
board, though ever impartiDg &om thy bou^ : 
something alike for old and young. Oonldst ^ 
thou, indeed, talk, what a varied histmy ivv^ \ 
thou give us ; how wouldst thou ^eak idmSKt ' 
and tean, of meetings and partangs, of the l>n- I 
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<kl and the death-scene, of remoTal and change, 
prosperity and itdyenity. Ah ! thou wilt im- 
part to me Bome of thy vinons of the fiir away, 
retamlees, yet ever recurred to paet. 

How delicione the nnell of the new* mown 
hay, coming into the low windows like incenae ; 
how hlithe the song of the hay makers ; and at 
eve, thoagh tired, bow cheerfully they gathered 
round the ample board, where my venerated 
grandfather prastded ! what an atmosphere of 
liberality and goodness pervaded that old home, 
now alas ! passed into stranger-hands ! From the 
pleasibt garden came the murmurous sounds of 
the bees at their toil, and horn my favorite place 
undtf the old button-ball tree in t^ comer, I 
listened to all the delightAil summer sounds 
around me. The x^ind, swaying the tall grass, 
the bird-song in the branches, the cackling of 
the poultry, the barking of the dear old dog, the 
lowing heard on their way to the bam-yard, — 
all were musical to me in those summer days of 
my youth and my heart, and indeed, to tell the 
truth, are so still. But the scene has changed 
sinoe I mused there under the old tree, still vig- 
orous a^ in its prime. My grand-parents sleep a 
dreamless sleep in burial places far apart from 
each other ; the kind, good aunt, whose hands 
and heart were ever busy in our bebalf, has gone 
home too, and the cherished elder brother, who 
formed one of that household group, rests in a 
distant land, where the tears of affection oould 
never bedew his last resting place. In that old 
home of industry ai^d peace how cheerily have 
the hours sped with the merry tale and song, 
while the well polishSd knitting needles kept 
pace with the swift flow of speech ! The kitchen 
— I see it still — the large fire-place, with its 
ponderous back-log, and as much wood consumed 
in one evening, as would now serve a degenerate 
stove a whole week. Oh ! the ruddy light that 
penetrated into every nook and recess, making 
the calm fiioe of the old clock benignly radiant. 
How delicious the apples warming on the broad 
hearth-stone, companions to the great mug of 
eido* and the^ish of nicely browned dough-nuts ! 
And afler the social repast, how have I shrunk 
into the comer of the fire-phioe as my grand&th- 
er related veritable witch-stories, the experience 
of friends and relatives, and one, particularly, in 
which he himself enacted a part. How, almost 
every moment, I expected to hear the whiziing 
of a broomstick, as it swept through the air with 
iti mysterious ridex^ or the flappbg of a fiitll-leaf 
table, which, I suppose might carry double! 
When the Sabbath oame, one horse was hsmosssd 



to the oanTage, while sidx^saddle and pillion 
were put in requisition for the yoonger members^ 
so that all might '* remember the SabbatU day to 
keep it holy,'* in the old, brown, square meeting 
bouse. 

Now, all have passed away, the old meeting 
house, and those who so scrupulously went, Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, to listen attentively in those 
high backed pews ! but I trust they have gone 
*' where congregations ne'er break up and Sab- 
baths have no end." Here, they had no <* con- 
tinuing city," for adversity b«reft them of the 
home which they had erected in the strength of 
their youth and brightness of their afiection, and 
which was the happy resort of my young years. 
In the courts of the New Jerusalem I trust to see 
and know them. But could they, while on 
earth, have foreseen that I should have believed 
in *< the restitution of all things" — that my 
temple of worship would have been among the 
trees and by the brook-side, with the pleasant 
bird-choristers, how they would have pitied and 
wept for me. How, with their stem, puritanic 
habits of thought, would they have regi^ded me ! 

Passing away ! passing away ! And yet, that 
old hcnne, the old scenes, the old associations are 
indelibly dagoerreotyped on my memory, as I go 

Sadly and tenderly back to the past. 
Over the withered rose-leaves of my heart ; 

Bending and quivering to every rough blast, 
Meeting the loved ones and dreading to part ! 

Where others see decay, desolation and loneli- 
ness, I see the blessed fitces of friends, the genial 
light of friendship and affection, the charmed 
melodies of Nature are heard, and the whisper- 
ings of an infinite harmony. They are not here 

— they are risen — those dear friends. In the 
sweet hour of twilight, they are with me still ; 
the moon and the stars shine down calmly and 
purely as of old, and I feel their presence and 
their love in my heart of hearts. I shall go to 
them when a few more suns shall rise and set ; 
meanwhile, there are no hours of inaction, as 
thou, dear old pupboard, well knowest. ^ house- 
hold shrine, thou art almost ; memories of three 
homes cluster around thee and beautify thee ; a 
mere piece of carpentry thou art not, but iden- 
tified with every phase of my heart-history. It 
seems, almost, to look at thee, as if thou hadst 
bome a part in each domestic scene — in the cra- 
dle-watchings, the happy reveries of the mother 

— in the bliss of afieetion, the hour of sorrow 
and trial, of bereavement and death. Mayest 
thou fall into gentle hands, when thou and I are 
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parted, although to others^ thou majeet ever be a 
sealed book, speaking onlj of life-usee, not re- 
Tealing its deep, Hying poetry and affection. 
Ea9t Haddam, Conn. 



THE GARDEN AND THE CONSERTATeiT. . 

ARRANQEMBNT OF FLOWER BEDS. 

It is usual to have in front of rural residences, 
a grass plot, and variously formed beds for flovr- 
ers and ornamental shrubbery. In all such ca- 
ses, the grass should be kept closely mown, and, 
if there is plenty of room, one or two ornamental 
trees may be planted, such as magnolia, or tulip 
tree. There may also be a division of the ground 
into three oval beds, and these, if appropriated 
to flowers in masses, will make a fine appearance 
— for instance, that in the centre for varieties of 
roses planted at sufficient distance to enable a 
mixture of the monthly and sanguinea species ; 
and the other corapartmepts might be filled with 
scarlet salvia, or lobelia splendens, with a nar- 
row border of some blue flowers of low growth, 
as campanula speculum, or the large blue violet, 
though this must be left to taste. On either ex- 
treme side may be curved beds, edged with box, 
and filled with choice herbaceous flowers — ob- 
serving that the tall growing species, as dahlia, 
lofty delphinium, Ac, should be placed in the 
bed most distant from the house, and those of 
the lowest growth in front, where may be a fine 
collection of peoonia, iris, lychnis, phloxes-^ 
particularly the white, also lilies, gentians, and 
many others. It will also add much to the charm 
of the arrangement, if the colors are so blended 
as to harmonize well, as, for example, by bring- 
ing the bines and yrilows, or whites and scarlets, 
into immediate contrast, as may be seen in many 
of the striped flowers. In the original formation 
of these beds, great attention should be paid not 
to have the plants too near each other, for then 
confusion ensues an^ it is almost impossible to 
keep them neat, on whioh much of their eflbot 
depends. Besides, in two or three years many 
species extend themselves so as to overrun the 
lees vigorous plants ; room should also be left to 
intersperse a few pots of heliotrope and other in* 
mates of the greenhouse, to give variety to itm 
general appearanee. 

THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 

^is most curious plant has a stem about a 



foot and a half high, covered with atiff hairs, and 
the flowers are collected in small pink bails. It 
derives its name from the irritability of its leaves, 
which collapse and fold up when touched, or erven 
when irritated by casting on them the focus of a 
burning glass. When the leaf of a sensitive plant 
is at rest, it consists of miuiy leaflets spreading 
flat, and connected in pairs along the sides of the 
leaf-stalks. When one of these leaflets is irrita- 
ted, the pair to which it belongs rise upward, 
and apply their faces to each other ; this ia rap- 
idly followed by the same action in the sucoeeding 
leaflets, and in the course of a few aeconda the 
whole of the leaflets are in a state of collapse ; 
then the leaf itself suddenly bends dovmwards, 
and, if the plant is in very good health, the shock 
thus communicated to one kaf will extend to 
those immediately above and below it. After a 
time the leaf resumes its original position. Upon 
the approach of night, that », when light is 
vnthdrawn, the leaf falls of itself into the same 
state, without any special irritation. This kind 
of irritability is by no means confined to this 
particular plant, some other species of the seune 
genus possessing the same property. 

SOWING AND RAISING ANNTALS. 

To have annuals in perfection, the seed maj be 
sown in April, in a small patch, and, when of 
suitable siae, pricked out in another part of the | 
bed, two or three inches distant from each other ; 
and as the plants begin to interfer^, they may be | 
transplanted into another hot bed, at an increas- 
ed distance frofn each other, and finally into the 
open ground the first week in June, carefolly 
moving with the roots a ball of earth, and shad- 
ing for a few days with an empty flower pot, un- 
til they have taken fresh root. This process 
will also produce fine balsam plants, if the seed 
be good. Old seed is consideied by some to be 
the best, as more likely to insure double flowers. 
The seed should be saved from double flowering 
plants only — all single flowering ones to be de* 
stroyed as soon as they appear. Most plants rais- 
ed in a hot-bed do better to transplant into small 
pots, and shift to larger as they increase in size. 
Balsams thus treated, sown the first of April, 
will begin to flower the last of May, and may be 
turned into the ground in June, without check- 
ing their growth in the least. If the soil is rich 
and a little moist, or supplied with moisture, the 
plants will jattain a large i^iise, and yield a fine 
profusion of flowers all the season. All the full 
double varieties are beautiful. Some prodaoe 
white and red, or purple flowers, on the 
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plant ; others are Tariegated or spotted with Ta- 
riooa shades of red and purple. 

PAKTIftRBS. 

Tbb term parterre is applied to a system of 
beds of diflfereot shapes and sizes for the oaltiva- 
tion of flowers, being connected together, with 
interyening spaces of gravel or other kind of sur- 
face for walking on. The form of the beds may 
▼ary according to the taste of the designer, but 
their breadth should never be greater than will 
conveniently admit of a person's reaching the 
middle, for the purpose of attending to the flow- 
ers or gathering them. Where the object is 
chiefly to produce a display of flowers, the beds 
should be of simple shapes, with few acute an- 
gles, as these can never be oompletely covered 
with plants ; but where the object is to display 
a carious or unique figure, to be seen from a point 
considerably above the level of the parterre, the 
beds may be formed of arabesque shapes, or like 
the figures used in embroidery and lace-work- 
Figures of this description are generally border- 
ed or planted with the dwarf box, kept low by 
dipping, with only here and there a flowering 
plaat, or a small shrub, placed in the broadest 
parts of the beds or scroll-work. Parterres of 
this kind were in use during the time of the Ro- 
mans, as appears by, the account of Pliny's own 
garden, by himself, in which the letters compos* 
ing his name were planted in box, kept regular- 
ly clipped, — a practice not uncommon in Rome 
and its neighborhood at the present day. Em- 
broidered parterres, however, were brought to the 
highest d^ree of perfection in the time of Louis 
the Fourteenth, when the arabesque style of or- 
nament was introduced into every thing. The 
flowers and flowering shrubs in culture in -those 
days were comparatively few ; and hence the 
leading features of the parterre were beds of 
grass, always an object of luxury, and requiring 
to be kept up at considerable expense of water- 
ing in such a climate, and scroll-work of box. 

P&INCIPLXS INVOLVED IN T&I PROFAQATION OF 
PLANTS. 

It is well known that the greater number of 
plants are propagated naturally by means of 
seeds ; but, in addition to these, many plants are 
extended over the surface on which they take 
root by the production of runners or lateral 
shoots, which spread along the surface, and root 
at the joints or buds, fVom which they send up 
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new plants, — also by suckers or side shoots from 
the roots, — and by various other natural means. 

Artificially, plants are propagated by seed, by 
runners, suckers, offints, dividing the tubers, 
layers, cuttings, grafting, budding, inarching, 
&c. Seeds are gathered when mature, and sown 
on reoently stirred soil, and covered to different 
depths, according to the size of the seed, the na- 
ture of the soil and situation, and other circum- 
stances. The plants formed by runners are sep- 
arated from the parent plant by cutting through 
the runner, aad removing the young plant, in 
order to grow it elsewhere. Suckers, slips, or 
side shoots from the roots, are separated ih)m the 
parent plant, by being slipped down or cut off, 
so as to carry with them a portion of fibrous 
roots, and are then planted in the soil most suit- 
able to their growth. Ofl^ts are small bulbs 
which are produced round the base of large ones, 
and being taken off and set out, become plants. 
Tubers are underground stems, containing leaf- 
buds, and these may be separated and planted 
entire, or out into as many pieces as there are 
buds, in either of which cases new plants will be 
formed. Layers are branches or shoots of either 
woody or herbaceous plants, which are bent 
down, and a portion of their length buried a few 
inches in the soil — that portion having been 
previously wounded by cutting, bruising, or 
twisting, which, by checking the descent of *the 
sap, gives rise, after a certain period, to the pro- 
duction of roots ; and, after these roots are form- 
ed, the portion of the layer which has produced 
them, is separated fh)m the main stock or parent 
plant, and planted by itself. 

Cuttings are portions of ^oots, either of lig- 
neous or herbaceous plapts, and they are made 
of the young shoots with the leaves on, or of the 
ripened wood either with or without its leaves ; 
and after they have, either in a herbaceous state 
with the leaves on, or with the wood mature and 
with or without the leaves, been poperly pre- 
pared and planted, they form roots at their lower 
extremity, each cutting becoming a perfect plant. 
In general, cuttings should be taken fh)m those 
shoots of a plant which are nearest the soil ; be- 
cause, from the moisture and shade there, such 
shoots are more predisposed to emit roots than 
those on the upper part of the plant. The young 
or last formed shoots are to be taken in prefer- 
ence to such as are older, as containing more per- 
fect buds in an undeveloped state, and a lutrk 
more easily permeable by roots ; and the cutting 
is to be prepared by cutting its lower extremity 
across at a joint, the root buds being there most 
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abundant. Wben the cutting is planted, the 
principal part of the art consists in making it 
quite firm at the lower extremity, so as complete- 
ly to exclude the air from the wounded section. 
Cuttings emit roots at this section, either in con- 
sequence of the action of the accumulated sap in 
the cutting, as in the case of the ripened wood in 
deciduous trees and shrubs, -^ or in consequence 
of the joint action of the accumulated sap and of 
the leaves, as in the case of cuttings of soft wood 
with the leaves on, and in a living state. 



SHRINES. 

Such places as have marked our tears or laughter — 
That hold some relic, or resolve divine. 
Become the Meccas of our hearts* hereafter 
And sanctified by memory as a shrine. 

The road which winds so wildly down this mountain 
To thee and me, my beloved one ! 
Is like a pathway to some golden fountain, 
Leading us back to youth's sweet Helicon 1 

\ 
Here is the house where I was bom and married. 
By elm trees shaded from the summer sun ; 
A^d yond^ is the hill-side where they carried 
And laid my mother, when her work was done. 

Ah, moamfhl shrine ! God knew this spot would 

ehasten 
My heart more sorely than her love coold win. 
With all its meek and lowly adoration, — 
And it is wcdl — 'tis welL Let us go in. 

This is the room where we made love together. 
Where first you told me all your heart was mine ; 
That you would make my life like summer weather ! 
0, is it not a precious, precious shrine 7 

Do you remember all 7 The sunset glimmer. 
That nestled warm and timid at your feet 7 
*Twas like my love, I said. — Your eyes are dimmer 
Even than mine. — picture, sweetly sweet ! 

Such places as have marked our tears or laughter — 
That hold some relic, or resolve divine. 
Become the Meccas of our hearts' hereafter, 
.And sanctified by memory as a shrine. 



▲. M. L. 
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WHirS IN A NAME t 

BT MBS. v. T. MUVKOS. 

^ It was a beautiful spring day when Mr. George 
H. Lewis registered his name, and his wife's 
name on the clerk's book at the Hotel St. Nicho- 
las, and then followed the obsequious waiter to 
his room, number one hundred and thirty-fiix. 

Mr. George U. Lewis was a substantial, respec- 
table merchant of Boston ; and poeseflsed of all 
the staidness, sobriety and ** deportment" of Bos- 
ton merchants generally. Ue was in the habit 
of coming to New York on business two or three 
timee a year, and was osually accompanied by 
his wife, a very pleasant, agreeable lady. Mr. 
Lewis, although wealthy, was a man who cared 
little for extreme fashion or high life, and very 
seldom mingled with the gay, fashionable society 
that filled the drawing rooms of the St. Nicho- 
las. Ue was a man engrossed in buatneas and 
business cares, addicted to no vices and of unex- 
ceptionable habits. He was a good hnsbaad, a 
good fiftther, a moral, upright man. He loved 
his family, he loved his business ; he might have 
little idiosyncracies, who has not ? He wa« rath- 
er suspicious, he had not unbounded faith in hu- 
man nature. These traits made him shrewd in 
business, and keen at a bargain. He wafi aeldom 
overreached, and though strictly boneet himself, 
he had not the firmest faith in other people's 
honesty. He had been much in the w<H>ld and 
seen much of its worst side, and it had made him 
distrustful, and strengthened a naturally jealous 
disposition. So he was always apt to pot the 
worst construction upon events, and view things 
upon their darkest side. 

A day or two after the arrival of Mr. and Mm. 
Lewis, the latter was called upon by a friend, a 
Mrs. Shelboume, with whom she made tax en- 
gagement to spend the following afternoon in 
shopping and sight-seeing. The specified time 
came, but her friend did not make her appear- 
ance. Afler vniiting what she deemed a suffi- 
cient time, Mrs. Lewis put on her bonnet and 
went out alone. On her return, she. stopped for 
a few moments in the drawing room. Here she 
saw a very beautiful lady, the centre of a group 
of gentlemen admirers. She was not only beau- 
tiful, but she was dressed in the moat approved 
andelegant style of the day , glistening with mlks, 
encircled with hoops, misty with lace and game, 
shining with jewelry, and, what excited Mn. 
Lewis' admiration above all, with the most exu- 
berant tresses arranged with the greatest eare 
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and most exquisite taste. Mrs. Lewis could not 
recollect ever having seen the ladj before, and 
from the conversation of those about her, she 
soon learned that she was a gay southern lady, 
who with her husband, had arrived at the hotel 
that very morning, and this was her first appear- 
ance in the drawing rooms. As Mrs. Lewis 
stood admiring the lady and her adornments, 
which were indeed quite an art study, her hus- 
band came in. Fit match was he for such a 
lady ; dressed in the extreme of iashion, with 
pompous, lordly tread, switching a light cane in 
his hand, jewels on his fingers, heavy gold chain 
and seals glittering at his vest, and a face that 
told plainly of good dinners and generous wines, 
and a manner that told as plainly, of fast horses, 
plenty of money, and *' good times.*' 

Mr. Lewis was so much engaged in business 
for some days, that his 'Wife was left to entertain 
herself as best she might. Being a busy, cheer- 
ful body, the time did not hang heavily on her 
hands, although she hardly saw her huslMindirom 
morning till night. She loved to study human 
nature, and she found it in all phases in the 
drawing rooms of the hotel, and promenading 
Broadway. She wondered much she did not 
hear from her friend, and began to fear she was 
ill, and was pondering the subject of finding out 
her residence, which she did not know, as she had 
changed it since her last visit to the city, when 
Mr. Lewis came in evidently in a very excited 
state. She inquired the cause. 

** I met young Shelboume on the street and 
stopped to speak with him. He treated me very 
coldly, and when I inquired after his mother^s 
health, and told him how yon were disappointed 
in not seeing her, the other day, he turned red 
and white and seemed very angry. I asked him 
what he meant. At first he didn't seem to wish 
to tell me, then he said you had, as he thought, 
insulted his mother through him." 

•« Why, what could he mean?" said Mrs. 
Lewis, " I haven't even seen him." 

<* Stop a moment, if you please, Mrs. Lewis, 
and you will hear. He said that he called here 
with his mother's excuses, who having one of her 
severe headaches could not keep her appoint- 
ment. He sent up his name, desiring to see you, 
and you sent down word that you were engaged 
with your coiffeur and could see no one." 

'• Preposterous !" said Mrs. Lewis, *• as if I 
should send down such a message, but of course, 
his mother concluded there was some mistake." 

^< I don't know, but the young man was high- 
ly o&nded." 



(( What can it mean?" said Mrs. Lewis, mus- 
ingly. 

*< And that is not all," said Mr. Lewis, ** for 
look here !" and he drew from his pocket book a 
bill of enormous length, which he held up before 
the astonished eyes of his wife, pointing with his 
finger to the name, he read ^* Mrs. George H. 
Lewis." *< Doubtless madam, there is some mis- 
take, I hope so at least ; a mistake which I trust 
you will be able to rectify." 

Mrs. Lewis run her eye down this formidable 
document, where she was charged with an 
amount of silks and embroidery perfectly a»- 
tounding to her. 

<* Certainly, I never had these things," said 
she, ooolly. 

" Nevertheless," he rejoined, ** I suppose I 
shall have to pay this bill, as Mrs. George H. 
Lewis happens to be my wife." 

*♦ Of course, George," said his wife, "you can- 
not suspect me of doing these things, I am not in 
the habit of having my hair dressed by a barber, 
or of running up bills at dry goods stores." 

But Mr Lewis was mystified and consequently 
irritated. He had no reason for supposing his hith- 
erto exemplary wife could commH such follies ; 
but then there was the bill and his wife's name, 
and what did they mean ? His suspicious temper 
got the better of liim, and made him appear as 
though he thought her really guilty." Women 
were frail at best, easily tempted by finery, led 
away by fashion. It\iattered not to him at that 
moment that she had always been all that a wife 
should be, the past was forgotten in this newly 
awakened suspicion. 

Mrs. Lewis did not lay his hasty words and 
actions to heart ; she had not lived with him for 
some fifteen years without knowing **how to 
take him." She too was mystified, it is true, 
but her heart was not wounded by his suspicions, 
they passed by her as the idle wind, she would 
do as she had done on similar occasions, " bide 
her time." 

But the ** nnkindest cut of all," was yet to 
come. Mr. Lewis, whose anger had not at all 
subsided, proceeded to draw forth from the pock- 
et book he still held in his hand a little billet- 
doux, written on the finest satin paper, and red- 
olent with perfumery. This he handed without 
a word to his wife. She saw her own name on 
the envelope, and opening the missive began to 
read it aloud. It was vnritten in a most devoted 
and lover-like strain, and was a request that she 
would meet the writer at such a place and at 
such a time, and the whole was signed by a nom 
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d$ plumey which the reoeiver of the note alone 
would undentand. 

** ThiB, too, is some mistake, I suppose," said 
Mr. Lewis. 

*< Certainly," said she, ** I ha^e no correspond- 
ent who would be likely to send me an epistle so 
elegantly got up," and she turned the delicate 
little missiye round, examining it attentively. 

<*You were in Broadway yeeterday, Mrs. 
Lewis?" 

«*I was," she replied. "I have been in 
Broadway every day since we have been here. 
Quite likely," she oontinued mischievously, *• I 
might have met the writer of this note, but as I 
did not know him, it oould do no harm." 

Of course Mr. Lewis oould not even allow to 
himself for a moment, that his respectable wife 
who had never in her life committed an action 
at variance with propriety and good sense, oould 
be guilty of this last offence ; still he felt very 
uncomfortable and out of sorts. He could not 
but call to mind instanoes read long ago in pa- 
pers, of staid, sober matrons leaving their homes 
and husbands, misled by some artful villain; hu- 
man nature was Arail, and liable at all times to 
err, no woman was perfect, and no time of life 
was safe from temptation. 

The next day after business boors Mr. Lewis 
came in more perplexed, if not as irritated as on 
the day previous. To use a homely phrase, *Hhe 
boot was now on the other leg." Two bills had 
bem sent him, one a tailor's bill, as he expressed 
it, '* as long as his arm," another, a bill for 
champagne, a drink he never tasted, being a 
temperance man. No wonder he was almost be- 
side himself, and just then as if to cap the di- 
max, the waiter banded in a letter which on op- 
ening proved to be a bill for horse and carriage 
hire, to the amount of about a hundred dollars. 

*' I suppose," said Mrs. Lewis, '* there is som» 
mistake." Something in her tone or manner 
seemed to add to his exdted feelings, and he said 
neither calmly nor politely, 

*< Madam, I hope yoo don't think I would run 
up a tailor's biU like that ; do I look like it, let 
m^ ask ? Embroidered vests and dress coats to the 
tune of <»e hundred doUan. Prepoeteroos ! ' ' 

«« But the bills say Mr. Qeorge H. Lewis, St. 
Niobdas Hotel." 

•< Mrs. Lewis," said be, <« I wish yon would 
not aggravate me ; just aSk yourself if I am the 
man to drink ehampagne after this fitsfaion?" 
And be thrust the bUl before her, «<Orwben,let 
me ask, have I hired horses and earriages to this 



amount ? Indeed, do yon know of my having 
hired a horse since I have been here ?" 

" No," said she, *« I am very sure you have 
not carried me to ride, but then you have been 
gone whole days, when for aught I know, you 
might have been riding and enjoying youvself.'* 

Mr. Lewis was utterly confounded ; could it 
be possible his wife could suspect him of such 
improprieties ! He paced the room back uid 
forth, and muttered something she did not hear. 
At length he stopped right in front of her. "Let 
me ask, Mrs. Lewis, if 1 have ever given you any 
cause to lay any such accusation at my door. Am 
I a man of fashion? a winebibber? or a liber- 
tine? Have I not always been all that an honest 
man, a good husband and father should be ? Just 
answer me, Mrs. Lewis, before I leave your pres- 
ence?" 

She took a letter from her pocket, a delicate 
little missive of satin paper and perfamery, and 
handed it to him. He took it. «• Mr. George 
H. %wis," was written in a delicate, female 
hand on the outside. He tore it open, but be 
did not read it aloud as she bad done on a simi- 
lar occasion. When he had perused it he tinew 
it impatiently on the floor. 

«« Why did you not read it aloud, George ?" 

'* You can read it for yourself, if yon choose." 

She picked it up, and read aloud : 

<*Mt nxAR GioRGX : I expected yon last night, 
cruel one ! How could you disappoint me. When 
shall I see you again ?" 

In this strain the letter went on, and was 
signed •* Tour loving and faithAil Helkn." 

This was a drop too much. Mrs. Lewis put 
her handkerchief to her face, and burst into— tf 
loud laugh. 

Mr. Lewis stopped in his iralk. ** Mrs. Lewis, 
what in the world are you laughing at?" 

She looked up irith tears of laughter standing 
in her merry eyes. 

" Why, to think that my staid, sober, good 
husband should be so excited and irritated by 
what he must see is some mistake." 

« Well, I suppose it is a mistake, but then if 
one cannot see through it, what is one to do." 

" To think, too, that be could so easfly be 
wrongfat to entertain sadi cmel suspidoiis of his 
wife, who certainly has never givoi him any 
cause to suspect her of beii^ extravagant or un- 
friendly, or even worse, keeping np a oorreqpoiid- 
ence with unknown gentlemea." 

Mr. Lewis began to look a little arimmed, and 
she wait on. '< Now let me exjdain. Ihismoni- 
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iog, the first thmg I did, was to go to Stewart's, 
where I asked for the clerks with whom Mrs. 
Lewis had traded the daj before. I showed them 
the bill, and asked them if J was the~ladj who 
bad spoken for these goods. * no, quite a dif- 
ferent person.' Of course 1 knew it was so. I 
told them there was some mistake, as the bill had 
been sent to me, and that mj name was Mrs. 
George U. Lewis. You know I am well ac- 
quainted with one of the head clerks, mj word 
was believed, and thej said I had better leave 
the bill, and hoped I would excuse its being sent 
to me. Then I went to see joung Shelboume, 
who looked flushed and angry when he saw me. 
" Did you call to see me on such a day?*' said 
I, mentioning the day. 

*« Yes," said he, ** my mother wished me to 
tell you that she could not keep her engagement, 
as she was suffering &om one of her severe head- 
aches." 

^* And I sent down word that I was engaged 
with my ^ coiffeur^ and could not see you ?'* 

•* Yes, madame." 

" Well, I never sent down such a message, 
never knew that you called, till my husband told 
me yesterday. I will write to your mother and 
explain ; and now will you do me the fiesyor to 
put on your hat and walk to the St. Nicholas 
with me." 

'< So I marched him to the hotel, for I fancied 
1 had a clue to the mystery, and I wished him to 
see for himself." 

As we passed the drawing room we heard some 
fine music, and stepped in to listen. We saw 
the southern lady, of whom you have heard me 
speak, performing on the harp. Young Shcl* 
bourne was delighted. •**lBn't she beautiful, Mrs. 
Lewis?" said he. '* What hands ! what arms ! 
and 0, what magnificent hair ! Who is she ?" 

«» A southern lady," I replied, ** but. I do not 
know her name." 

<< I will find out," said he ; and he went for- 
ward and joined the group around her. Soon he 
came back with the queerest expression on his 
fiice. «* Well," said I, *« what is her name ?" 

" Mrs. George H. Lewis." 

Our eyes met, and we had a hearty laugh, 
yon may be sure. It was all explained now, no 
wonder that with that magnificent hair under 
the hands of a coiffeur, she sent down word she 
was engaged. 1 understood the long bill at Stew- 
art's when I looked at the lustrous silks, the 
sweeping flounces, the Mechlin lace, the costly 
embroidery ; there was no need of my young 
friend going, as I had intended, to the clerk's 



book to see if there was more than .one Cieorge 
U. Lewis at the St. Nicholas. 

There was a knock at the door, and a letter 
vras handed in. Ah, this was from home, but it 
had been opened. Mr. George H. Lewis, 146, 
had by mistake opened the letter intended for 
.Mr. George 11. Lewis, 136. 

It was all clear now, and the dry goods bill, 
the tailor's bill, the champagne bill, and tl^ill 
for carriage hire, together with two deli<9Rly 
perfumed epistl^, were sent where they belong- 
ed, to number 146, where, we hope, they were 
attended to, forthwith. 

A few more mistakes of the kind occurred, but 
Mr. Lewis did not again allow his equanimity to 
be disturbed. We think he was a little asham- 
ed of the affair, and did not like to have his wife 
allude to it, a thing she seldom did, however. 
But once in a while when he let his suspicious 
temper get the better of his judgment, she would 
say very mildly, ** Perhaps, George, there is 
some mistake," and he would smile and shake 
his head and say, <* That is enough, we'll say 
no more about it." 



SELF DELUSION. 

How glow the coala in my snug little grate ! 
Darkness and storm, ye have here no estate. 
How glance the fires on my bright papered wall ! 
Vainly the winds' plaintive voices may call. 
Back firom my casement — I scorn at your right ! 
Happy I am, happy mil be to-night. 

See, as it waves to and fW> o*er the fire, 
How the com sports in its prison of wire. 
Each tiny kernel, invested with might, 
Dolfe its sad coat, and in garment of white, 
(Like a true soul, purified by the flame,) 
Yields up the sweetness and freshness I claim. 

Here are the books that my soul loveth well ; 
Poesy lures me — how witching her spell ! 
Genius and learning my signal await. 
Strange could my joy in such pleasures abate k 
Music will wing her melodious fiight 
Hither at call ; I am happy to-night ! 

Could I be sad that my chamber is lonei 
Could I descry that the wind's mournful tone 
Mocked at my silence, Pd call to my knee, 
Wond'ring, my dog, with his eyes fixe^ on me ; 
Voices e'en now that I hear in their mirth, 
Kindred and loved ones, should gladden my hearth. 
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Peace, foolish soul ! for these signs of good cheer 
Feed thee not, glad thee not One is not here I 
Safe, sajest thou, from the wearying storm 7 
She does not fold thee, thy heart is not warm. 
She hath fled far on the pinions of light ; 
Happy thou art not — canst not be to-night ! 

E. P. K. 

Meriden, Conn. 



WOMAN AND HER INFLUENCE. 

AifONQ our recent reading have been several 
excellent papers upon the position, influence and 
wishes of women ; and as we seldom read good 
things unmindful of our Repository pages, we 
have selected some of the best thoughts upon this 
much controverted subject. The first marked for 
our especial use, is an article in the Eclectic for 
January, taken from the National Review, It 
is as a whole perhaps a little too English in its 
tone to entirely suit our meridian, but it contains 
many just and sensible thoughts for ** average 
women" as some one terms those who seem by 
nature the elect for home and domestic life. In 
contrast, not in opposition to this, is the spicy 
and pungent article in the Atlantic for February 
entitled **Ought Woman to learn the Alphabet?" 
which seems to us to strike at the root of the 
question — regarding woman's position. 

"Shall Woman learn the Alphabet?" was 
the title of a tract issued by a satirical French- 
man during Napoleon's mighty project for re- 
modelling the Empire. Concede this little ful- 
crum, says the writer in the Atlantic ^ and Archi- 
media will move the world before she has done 
with it. Women who have done great things 
have been educated like boys : that is, they have 
had the most solid training the times offered. 
Mrs. Browning, Florence Nightingale and Mary 
Patten, were examples of women who could do 
great things because of knowledge and not intui- 
tion. Man should not be blamed because of the 
neglect in the previous education of woman ; so- 
ciety was passing through its first epoch, and 
woman's career was reserved for the second. 
Now science assisted her. She no longer vras 
chained to the distafi*, she no longer spun wool 
and flax, and the sewing-machine had changed 
the doleful marches of the Son^ of the Shirt to 
delightful measures. A better day was dawning 
for woman. The little fulcrum had been con- 
ceded her, and she bad been summoned to her 
career, — a career that man might oppose in the 



beginning, but at last would fling about berooa- 
quering steps more praise than ever greeted the 
opera's idol. Such is the substance of the bril- 
liant word for woman in the Atlantic. Beside 
this we will place another that is full of matnie 
thought and keen insight upon this subject We 
refer to a chapter entitled Woman in America^m 
a new volume by Rev. A. D. Mayo, — SjmbsU 
of the Capital, If space permits, we will some 
future time give portions of this also. Now we 
can only give our first prepared extoiots from the 
Eclectic. E. A. I. 

WOMEN AS THET ARS. 

That hitherto women have ever been difierent 
from men, has not been very seriously dispated : 
and the vast number of instances in which their 
several characters approach, intermingle, isd 
even interchange, has,not been held either by 
profound thinkers or agricultural laborers to ef- 
face, or even to obscure, the permanent distiiK- 
tions of sex : 

" If blaiik and white blend, soften and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black and white f 

Probably the agricultural laborer has the best of 
it in the clearness of bis conviction as to the re- 
ality of the distinction : the thinker, in trying 
to eliminate what is common, and appreciate the 
exact nature of the differences, gets hopekady ^ 
bewildered among the grays, and loses all dear 
perception of the two original colors. MeanwhDe , 
the laborer knows from daily experience thai he 
is not the same sort of creature as his wife. 

The most obvious characteristics of the foaii- 
nine intellect are delicacy of perceptive pow- 
er and rapidity of movement. A woman sees 
a thousand things which escape a man. Phys- 
ically e\en she is quicker-sighted. A girl i» a 
better bird-neeter than a boy : a woman marb 
a thing which passes over a man's eye too ■ 
rapidly for him to perceive it. Mentally Ae * 
takes in many more impressions in the saoae time 
than a man does. A woman will have mastered j 
the minutest details in another woman's drea, 
and noted all the evidences of character m her ^ 
face, before a man who has been equally occupi- . 
ed in examining her knows the details of h^ fita- 
tures. ♦ * ♦ The mind of a wo- j 
man is more fluid, as it were, than that of man; | 
it moves more easily, and its operations hare t 1 
less cohesive and permanent character. A woman ' 
thinks transiently, and in a hand-to-moutii wrt ^ 
of way. She makes a new observation and a oev i 
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dednotion for each case, and constantly also a 
new general idea. A man, less quick and less 
ferlile, accumulates facts, dbllects them in class- 
es, and combines them by principles ; a woman's 
mind is a running stream, ever emptying it- 
self and CTer freshly supplied. She takes a 
bucketful when she wants it. A man's mind 
is a reservoir arranged to work a water-wheel. 
Women are scarcely less steady and persevering 
than men in the pursuit of practical ends ; 
they are more full of resources and expedients ; 
they have a greater appreciation of, and a great- 
er power of wielding, small and indirect influ- 
ences — they have tact ; but they do not discuss 
practical matters efficiently when met together ; 
they become discursive, set larks and run hares ; 
each is occupied with her own idea, and several 
speak together. They do the work excellently : 
they do not shine in the committee-room. * 
* * * Women have exercised a most 
beneficial influence in softening the hard and un- 
truthful outline which knowledge is apt to as- 
sume in the hands of direct scientific observers 
and experimenters : they have prevented the 
casting aside of a mass of most valuable truth, 
which is too fine to be caught in the material 
sieve, and eludes the closest questioning of the 
microscope and the test-glass; which is allied 
with our passions, our feelings, and especially 
holds the fine boundary-line where mind and 
matter, sense and spirit, wave their floating and 
indistinguishable boundarien, and exercise their 
complex action and re-action. Women, acting 
faithfully to their intuitions in such things, and 
justified by the event, teach men also to rely up- 
on them in their lives, to give them place in their 
philosophy ; and incalculably widening, enno- 
bling, and refining is the influence they have 
thus had upon what the world calls its knowl- 
edge. But their influence, like their knowl- 
edge, kas been direct, immediate, applied to par- 
ticular cases ; and it has never, therefore, been 
very generally recognized, or moved in us the 
gratitude that is due from us. 

The characteristics of the moral and spiritual 
nature of woman are closely allied with those of 
their intellect. Their superiority in all that 
depends on intuition ; their higher apprehension 
of, and fuller life in personal relations, as dis- 
tinguished both from material things and ab- 
stract ideas ; their deeper power of influencing 
and greater dependance on individuals, as con- 
trasted with a wider power exerqised over num- 
bers — are too obvious not to have been often 
made the subject of remark. It is an idle ques- 



tion which is the highest in creation when each 
is in an equal degree supplemental to the other. 

WOMAN NEARER TO ANGELS. 

Woif AN is higher than man in her nature ; she 
is less noble in the degree of self-control and in- 
dependent responsibility imposed upon her. To 
men, with instincts less pure, intuition less deep, 
sensibilities less fine, and a heart less faithful 
and unselfish, has been given a weightier charge 
— to be more entirely under his own control, to 
be more completely master of himself. Often 
has human existence been compared to the 
wide ocean, over which each winged ship of 
individual life struggles forward through storm 
and sunshine. Man sets the sail and leans over 
the wheel, bends his eye to the compass and the 
chart, questions the heavens of his place, and 
considers with anxious, revolving mind what 
port it were best to seek, and what course to 
make ; asks even whether there be an ultimate 
haven and pathway across the deep : and, bent 
on knowing rather than trusting, questions the 
silent unresponsive stars, and casts his lead in 
the fathomless ocean. But woman bears a load- 
stone in her breast, and, standing on the prow, 
gazes forward oVer the waves, and is drawn 
heavenward by some strong attraction. Devious 
gusts of passion blow her astray ; and losing once 
her track, sudden and utter shipwreck on sunken 
rocks or sand too often awaits her ; but origin- 
ally she has but to be true to her highest instincts, 
and needs not nor cares to distract her mind with 
questionings of the event, fler nature is higher 
than man's ; but man is set higher above his na- 
ture. To speak thus is of course to express, iq. 
unmodified language, the extreme tendencies of 
either sex. We do not mean that men have no 
instincts, or women no, consciences, only that 
each is stronger uid fuller in one direction than 
the other. 

***** 

Again, compassion to the individual is the 
woman's virtue, justice to all, the man's. But 
there is no need to point out the familiar opera- 
tion of the more instinctive nature of woman 
finding its life among personal relations ; suffice 
it that out of these spring her gracious preroga- 
tive and happiest attribute — the power to live 
in others, through the affections to enjoy self- 
sacrifice, and, high above these, the faculty 
through love to discern and rest upon a personal 
God. We do not say that the influence of wo- 
men has kept personal religion alive in the world; 
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yet the trath lies not far from this ; and certain- 
ly there are thousands of men who owe it to her 
alone that they have ever soared above a cold 
and stoical conscientiousness. This is a higher 
oflSce than preaching, or legislating, or ** incul- 
cating ideas," or rivaling men in any of the more 
general but less profound influences they exercise 
over their fellows. In religious life, as else- 
where, the highest of all is not that which is 
specially masculine or feminine, but which 
unites the best of both, which is based on the 
most conscious and deliberate self-surrender of 
will to the highest claim — which vivifies con- 
science by love, and loves God because he is 
good. 

WOMEN HAVE TAUGHT MEN. 

There is a vast deal which women have taught 
men, and men have then taught the world ; and 
which the men alone have had the credit for, be- 
cause the woman's share is untraceable. But, 
ery some of our modem ladies, this is exactly 
what we wish to avoid ; we teach the world di- 
rectly, and we insist on being allowed to do so. 
If our sphere has been hitherto more personal, it 
is because you have forced seclusion and restric- 
tion upon us. Educate us like yourselves, and 
we shall be competent to fill the same place as 
you do and discharge the same duties. With 
extreme deference we do not think this is quite 
so ; we cannot believe, what is now-a-days so 
broadly asserted, that the difference between the 
male -end female intellect is due entirely to the 
difference of education and circumstance, and 
that women, placed under the same condition as 
men, would become men except in the bare phy- 
sical distinctions of sex. « * • • 
We shall make nothing of attempting to make 
men of women ; but there remains much to be 
done in opposition to a system which hems them 
so closely within certain limits of range, and 
urges them so exclusively along the distinctively 
feminine path. All honor to those who, without 
losing sight of insurmountable and ineffiau^able 
distinctions, bend their practical efforts to giving 
a broader and completer character to the educa- 
tion of girls, and insistthat they shall not be 
debarred from studies, and, above all, from modes 
of study, which strengthen and invigorate the re- 
flective powers. 

Those modem Amazons who insist upon setting 
up their sex as a separate class of beings, natu- 
rally at enmity with man, and by him unjustly 
subjugated and ignorantly tyrannized over, are 
fond of speaking of us as if we either followed a 



Machiavellian policy in keeping onr wives and 
daughters ignorant, or as if as a matter of taste 
we preferred to associate with ignorant females 
that we may rejoice in our superiority. This is 
a mistake. No doubt Lieutenant Smil^h, skilled 
only in horses, does dislike a young lady to men- 
tion Dante ; and Jones, who has contracted all 
he once knew into a &miliarity with the prices 
and quality of cotton, trembles to be asked what 
Kepler's laws are ; but it is an error to suppose 
that educated men prefer the society of unin- 
formed women. Perhaps, indeed, there is no 
intellectual exercise so delightful, or so highly 
appreciated on either side, as the interchange of 
ideas between cultivated minds of the di^rent 
sexes. From a female mind on a level with his 
qwn, a man gathers much more that is new and 
interesting to him than from conversation with 
a fellow-man ; he sees a new side of old ideas, 
and is presented with a thousand delicate sug- 
gestions beyond tne reach of his own faculties ; 
nay, often when his mind is saturated with 
knowledge which yet forms a turbid , incoherent 
mass, the touch of a woman's mind, some hint— 
vague, perhaps, but &r-Teaching — will make it 
shoot into sudden crystalline harmony. It is 
idle to say that men, whenever they are worthy 
of it, do not appreciate this sort of intercourse, 
that they do not consider it one of the highest 
pleasuresof their lives. ♦ • • The 
highest development of the human mind lies on 
the verge between the sexes ; and though the 
main distinctions arc permanent, it can scarcely 
be doubted that in the progress of civilization 
they will be ever growing less marked and prom- 
inent : only we are apt to make the great mis- 
take that all the improvement is to be in one di- 
rection, that the minds of women are always to 
be elevated and strengthened by making them 
more like those of men : whereas the fact is, that 
a great deal remains to be done for the intellects 
of men by making them more like those of wo- 
men. 

THBOBT OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 

• f * Women, as a class, can no 
more become men than men can become women. 
Doubtless there is for both sexes a common ground 
of thought and intellectual activity, a common 
ground of moral sentiment, and a common ground 
of practical work. It is there that human na- 
ture assumes its most perfect aspect ; and #e 
upward progress of mankind will probably con- 
tinue to be marked, as it has hitherto been, by 
an increasing assimilation between the characters 
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of the 86X60 and a closer approach to identity in 
their purBoits. But because the happiest land 
lies on the confines, it is the more necessary that 
the one should not pass over the other. And 
thero is no bitterer satire passed, or grayer injus- 
tice done to women, tban by those of their own 
•ex who assume so passionately that every thing 
that 18 masculine must be desirable for women, 
and better than what they have of their own ; 
and who quit the pleasant gbriee of their^own 
seats, to sally out and snatch the most ragged 
and outlying bits of the territory of their neigh- 
bor man. Women must be true to their own 
high qualities and important duties, if they are 
to draw men up to themselves in those many 
points in which we are inferior to them ; and 
men must cease ^otistically to assume that they 
hold an inconteetably higher place, and leani 
that it will benefit themselves in many respects 
to become more of women, and that the more 
they approach women on the higher side of their 
characters* the [less danger will be Sf their be^ 
coming e£Eeminate, that is, approaching them 
in their weaknesses. '* Men,'' says a Westmins- 
ter reviewer, '* can not retain manliness unless 
woman acquire it." It is true, feeble women 
make feeble, and vice vtrsa ; but it is not true 
that the reverse of a feeble woman is a manly 
woman. A manly woman is a very feeble man, 
a feeble man is a manly woman. But a strong 
man is a strong man, and a strong woman is — 
strange as it may seem to the reviewer — a strong 
woman, and not the less a true woman, and very 
different from what we call a strong-minded one. 
♦ ♦ • *• There are two 

ways in which women and men approach and 
modify one another. The one is whei^ they are 
drawn together by the affections, where mutual 
sympathies, moral and intellectual, are aroused.* 
Yet so far are they from being merged in one 
another by this union, that each sex acquires 
from it most complete and characteristic devel- 
opment ; each gains from the other, and strength- 
ens what it has lost of its own ; they approach 
not by abnegations, but by additions, each from 
the other, of what is necessary to raise either 
man or woman to the fullness of the perfect crea- 
ture. Tennyson has said it the best : 

•* For woman is not undevelopt man, 
Bat diyerse : could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain : his dearest bond is this, 
fTot like to like, but like in difference. 
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Tet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height. 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor jEul in childward care. 
Nor lose the child-like in the larger mind ; 
Till at last she set herself to man. 
Like perftot music unto noble words.*' 

The other mode of approach is the reverse of 
this, when men brought up apart from women, 
and women debarred more or less from the so- 
ciety of men, lose not only the benefit of what 
each can give the other, but something of the 
truest characteristics of their own sex, which are 
not developed in their fullness and beauty except 
when the a£kctions and sympathies, aroused by 
free intercourse, have their full play} These men 
and women approach on a sort of neutral ground. 
Such women are more of men than the others ; 
but it is because they are less of women ; the 
two grow like one another by respective loss, not 
by respective gain. Many things which these 
more neutral women may dare and do without 
iiyury, are not fitted for more real women. Many 
circumstances which will suit the one will not 
suit the other. If society can be arranged — and 
doubtless as far as the defectiveness of human ar- 
rangements will allow, it both can and ought to 
be — 80 as to give free scope to both, this is what 
is most of all things to be desired ; but if the 
two come into competition, it is clear which 
ought to receive the advantage ; yet almost in- 
variably it is the position of the neutral class 
which is specially had in view, and to whose 
supposed wants changes are to be adapted. We 
do not say this is exclusively so, but we do say 
that the great mass of thought and disputation 
on this subject is imbued with this idea, and that 
many arguments professing to Be adapted to the 
wants and position of all women, are in reality 
only applicable to this portioh of them. ♦ * 
Are women to be brought up to be wives or un- 
married independent women, or can an education 
be devised which will adapt them equally well 
to be either? If there ean be, this is the thing to 
be aimed at ; but is this the thing which the 
more enlightened reprovers of what are pleasant- 
ly called female wrongs do aim at ? Doubtless 
the education of girls has hitherto fallen short of 
both these aims, and confined itself in great 
measure to teaching them, not things most ad- 
vantageous to themselves cither in the married or 
unmarried state, but things adapted to get them 
married. Still the whole mass of social opinion 
about women, the conventional influences which 
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surround and mould them, are mainlj adapted 
to their pqption as wives and mothers, '^e are 
by no means disposed to deny that both the di- 
rect training of girls and the euTironment of 
opinion in which they live, might advantageous- 
ly be in some degree altered so as to leave them 
with fuller resources to meet the demands and 
face the privations of unmarried life. But an 
excess in this direction is most of all things to 
be deprecated ; and there is undoubtedly a grow- 
ing body of opinion which favors this excess. It 
is constantly asserted, of implied, tkat all women 
ought to be educated as if they were men and 
were going to live as men, nay more, that the 
life of man is necessary to their complete educa- 
tion ; you must, it is said, shut no avenue of 
knowledge to women, and debar from no occu- 
pation through any false fear of soiling their pu- 
rity or hardening their nature. Now if the wo- 
man is to be educated to fight the .battle of life 
in the same ranks and under the same discipline 
as the man, she must no doubt learn early to fit 
herself for the roughness of the campaign ; but 
if to the normal condition of a woman's life the 
freshest* bloom of delicacy, the grace and depth 
of unvulgarised emt}tions, and a nature unhard- 
ened by the keen pursuit of selfish interests, are 
not only the highest crown, Rut the most neces- 
sary conditions of her highest function and influ- 
ence, is it wise to endanger them at the outset 7 
Two replies are made. It is said woman is an 
earthly creature ; and it is idle to strive after su- 
permundane purity. Most true, only let us have 
a quid pro quo. If women are to be exposed to 
a larger extent than hitherto to the ruder and 
coarser influences of life, let us take what care 
we can that they lose no more than is necessary, 
and nothing without an adequate countervailing 
benefit. Again it is said, if woman be that pure 
and lofty being which you describe her, and 
wohld fain have h^r remain, raised by a holier 
and finer nature above the man, she may be fear- 
lessly exposed to the same influences as he is, and 
will pass unsullied through them. But this is 
by no means so certain as it is assumed to be. 
Doubtless the innate delicacy' and modesty of 
women is greater than that of men — from this 
axiom we all start ; but experience seems to 
prove that their finer bloom is more easily rub- 
bed ofif. • # # 

We are not speaking of the contact of a higher 
nature with extraneous misery or debasement. 
When the divine afiTection of pity, or the yet 
higher resolve of duty, inspired by Christian 
charity and Christian patriotism, lead the way. 



Florenoe Nightingale and ber band of wmem 
may viralk with ministering hands through the 
loathsome hospitals of war, <y Elizabeth Fry 
visit to redeem the vicious and polluted inmates 
of the prison ; and a stain shall no more touch 
them than water cling to polished steel. It it 
of the evils of a competitive struggle we epeaky 
with its temptations to selfishness, to dishoneety, 
to untruthfulness, its not easy reconcilement with 
modesty and self-forgetfubiess ; it is of the dan- 
gers which must necesssrily, and undoubtedly 
do, hang about many of the avenues of knowl- 
edge. Ought women rashly to expose themselves 
to these ? And there is danger that they venture 
rashly. Tl|ey don't like the common-place diffi- 
culties of the beginning, the patient training of 
intellect, which is what they most want. 
# # » ♦. • 

Men and women of the higher daeses, says a 
certain author, lead a life h£ lebure, and sympa- 
thise on the common ground of their amusements; 
men and w«men of the lower classes meet on the 
ground of their common labor. The men of the 
middle classes stand apart from the women ; they 
are wrapped up in industry ; all tiieir ideas and 
their- whole life are bound up in it ; and before 
the women can enter into their feelings and share 
their thoughts, they too must be absorbed in in- 
dustrial occupation. He thinks if women thnmg- 
ed the markets and the" exchanges, overlooked 
mills, navigated the ships, they wonld have 
something to talk about to their brothers and 
husbands, and that men and women would cease 
to occupy different comers of the room at er^i- 
ing parties. He thints public spirit would in- 
crease ; and that there would be fewer bank- 
ruptcies if ladies made up their husbands' ledg- 
ers. If young people would discuss the price of 
stocks and the prospects of the iron trade, there 
would be less idle flirtations ; and proposals for 
marriage would be based upon more solid grounds 
of preference than '^ a fascinating mannejr or a 
taking look," which he assumes to be their sole 
foundation as things are now managed. 

Man, we are told« comes in jaded and harassed 
with the cares of the day, and wearied by inces- 
sant occupations in practical effitirs. What 
does he want ? Rest. Yes ; but rath«r intelleo- 
tual relaxation. Strange remedy, to provide him 
a wife and daughters who shall be able to discuss 
with him the chances of Great- Westerns recov- 
ering, or calculate the price at which it is s^e 
to invest in leasehold houses : there being ladies 
too who, it is to be remembered, ought to come 
in equally jaded with himself. 
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• ♦ • If it be unwise for a lawyer 
to associate only with lawyers, prieBts with 
priests, and wo^n with women — if college dons 
grow dull and narrow, and tradesmen ineffectu- 
ally muddle their brains in their clubs — then it 
must surely be unwise to carry into our homes 
the atmosphere of our shops. 

Then the old idea is still true, that it is just 
in her position, aloof in some degree from the 
sweat and turmoil of life, from the harassing and 
exhausting struggles of daily bread-winning, 
that the woman finds her truest sphere. The 
deeper the man is di^wn into the strife, the more 
important it is that the woman should stand 
6utside it ; then, when the day's work is over, 
she helps him to rise in a higher atmosphere ; 
then it should be his endeavor to draw near to 
her. But to profit fully by the opportunities 
which intercourse with women affords for clear- 
ing our mental weather and elevating and refin- 
ing our tone of thought, we must strive on our 
side to approach them, to gain something of their 
facility of apprehension, their power of holding 
the thought lightly in hand, of using the intel- 
lect readily and gracefully, and on subjects close 
at hand and not necessarily either immediately 
useful or immensely important ; we must get rid 
of the notion that they are always wrong when 
they move too fast for us, and that they are cre- 
ated to be defeated in argument and to be re- 
proached for not seeing that they are defeated. 
# • • • • 

We are strongly of opinion that there are 
many phases of the life of industry totally un- 
fitted for woman to enter on ; and that, so far 
fh)m its being to be desired that she should min- 
gle in and understand by experience the difficul- 
ties with which many men have to contend, it is 
to be wished that her atmosphere should be as 
serene and her growth as unwarped as the con- 
ditions of humanity will allow. On the other 
hand, we yet more strongly deprecate any thing 
in the nature of a cloisteral seclusion or an en- 
forced idleness. We believe practical life, em- 
ployment in affairs of some kind or other, to be 
essential to the healthy condition and just de- 
velopment of every individual, male or female ; 
and we do believe that the number of unmarried 
women in modem society requires a wider field 
of industry than the middle classes at least have 
hitherto had opened to them. To discuss what 
tUs field is to be, would be a long and not very 
profitable task. It is a question which will de- 
cide itself. The advantages seem to point in the 
direction of some of the n^^y branches of manu- 



facturing occupation, especially those that can 
be carried on at home, and with the least expos- 
ure and publicity. For we do assert, and most 
strongly, that there is a multitude of occupations 
which) in the present condition of the world, are 
totally unfitted for woman ; and that it will re- 
quire a nice discrimination and cautious judg- 
ment to select those in which she is most compe- 
tent to succeed, q^d which are most in conso- 
nance with her nature as it is, not as it is pre- 
sumed it may become, and with what, we still 
with Mr. Tennyson believe to subsist — her "dis- 
tinctive womanhood." 

They are happiest, and will over remain so, 
who can find a place for their activity in admin- 
istering, or helping to administer, a household ; 
and we do not hesitate to say, in spite of the 
most enlightened remonstrance, not only that 
this occupation is more healthly and natural to 
a woman, but that it is in reality a broader field, 
calls forth more faculties, and exercises and dis* 
oiplines them more perfectly, than ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the industrial avocations out 
of doors. It is only in the higher branches of 
superintendence and conduct of business that 
any thing like it can be obtained. Women are 
in a position to suffer much less than men by /he 
excessive division of labor and the narrowing in- 
fluence it tends to exert. The greater part of 
them have a sphere in their own homes which 
calls for more varied fiEiculties and higher powers 
than the unvaried task of the factory or the 
workshop. Every woman must govern more or 
less in her own house, or ought to do so ; and to 
govern is not an easy thing. Nor are servants 
and children the easiest things to govern. But the 
nature of women specially adapts them to gov- 
ern ; not, indeed, by a wise and far-sighted ap- 
plication of general ideas, but by choice of able 
ministers or immediate contact with the persons 
governed. Many women,* even those whose 
minds are entirely uncultivated, show a power 
and a breadth of capacity, in administering their 
households, and controllipg into harmony diffi- 
cult tempers and unruly wills, which few men 
oould rival. ♦ • • 

Who shall be bold enough to say that the En- 
glish constitution shall not, vrith its slow all-as- 
similating power, find some safe practical meth- 
od of including by degrees a portion of direct 
feminine action ? As far as representation goes, 
it is certain that women possess, f^m their per- 
sonal relations permeating all classes, an abso- 
lute security that their ideas and wishes shall be 
taken into account. If in some respects they 
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continae in a position of Booial dlfladvantage, it 
is because thej have themselves chosen to acqui- 
esce in it and fostered the conventional tone of 
thought and feeling in which it is based. The 
sincere desires of any large number of the real 
women in the country necessarily secure imme- 
diate attention, and certainly exercise at least 
their full share of influence over the action of 
the men. 

♦ * ♦ Our^observations have 
been directed not to any attempt to discuss the 
particular claims made for extension of the sphere 
of woman's action ; but to draw attention to 
the false ideas cm which such claims are based 
by what may be called the more neuter members 
of the sex and their adherents. Two of these 
ideas may be selected as most commonly put for- 
ward, most evil in their results, and most intrin- 
sically untrue. These- are, the idea that women 
are to be considered as forming a distinct class 
in society, which ought to possess a distinctive 
class action and a' peculiar class position ; and 
the idea that if they are not men, it is only by 
some great injustice which demands instant rem- 
edy, apd that the object of their highest ambition 
should be a successful rivalry in the masculine 
career. 
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I AM resting on my pillow, 
But sleep's curtain does not f^D. 

To shut out the fitfhl dancing 
Of the firelight on the wall. 

I have said to Night the soother, 
Lift thy folds a little higher. 

Ere the pictures on thy border 
Dim the pictures of the fire. 

Now I watch their silent motion. 
Watch their ever changing glow. 

Thinking of some woodland temple 
Where the sunbeams come and go. 

Full as fitftil as the firelight 
Here and there my iGmeies go. 

Making in their dim recesses 
Memories of my childhood glow. 

Now I go along the hill-side 
To a cottage brown and low, 

Stopping by its eastern wmdow 
Where the asters bud and blow. 



Stealing in with stealthy ibotst^ 
At the low built kitchen door«- 

Getting words of sweetest wekpme 
When the first surprise is orr. 

Hours of pleasure follow fleetly. 
Hills and woods are rambled o'er. 

And at night we bear our treasures. 
Laughing through the kitchen door. 

All the evening by the hearth-stone 
Sit we crowned with autonm wreaths. 

While the cheerful firelight quivers 
On the red and yellow leaves. 

Half the night I lie and wonder 
With my playmates by my side. 

Making for myself a palace 
Of that kitchen low and wide. 

Wreaths and ehaplets done in fresco. 
Draperies of changing light. 

Till the embers turn to ashes. 
Glow in beauty on my sight 

All the while the crickets* chirping 
Neath the hearth-stone, fills the room 

With a sound my fiincy tumeth 
To some waiting minstrel's tune. 

Living o*er the pleasant -mern'ries 
I have lost the firelight glow. 

Heeding not the gathering darkness 
And the embers burning low. 

Silence, darkness all around me» 
Not a fire-beam on the wall — 

Now, oh Night, thou voiceless soothert 
Let sleep's curtain gently fiiU ! 



FAITH IN GOD. 



BT MBS. S. M. PEBKIN8. 



The influence of early associates — how power- 
ful is it upon the young heart, and bow many a 
lesson we gamer up in life's young morning, al- 
most unconsciously perhaps, that is a help to uf 
in all our earthly pilgrimage. Among the 
friends whom I loved in other days, waa one who 
early finished her work, and passed from the joys 
and sorrows of earth, to the Father's houae of 
many mansions. To her I am indebted for one 
of the mort sublime lessons of faith and perfect 
trust in God I that ever received. 

I have never known a more merry* hearted girl 
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than was Alice Read, when she first came to oar 
Tillage, a bonny bride of only seventeen summers. 
Her husband was only a poor clerk, but Alice 
possessed the *' faculty" of turning everything to 
good account, and their worldly circumstances 
rapidly improved. Their home was always neat 
and comfortable, and there was no pleasanter 
parlor in our place than that in which Alice sat 
and sewed every afternoon. I was not long in 
finding the way to that little parlor, or the heart 
of its occupant ; and the hours I passed there are 
among the sweetest recollections of the past. 

*< I am so happy," she would sometimes ex- 
claim, **that I almost fear it is sinful to be 
thus." • 

'* You are happy, because you are good," I re- 
plied on one occasion. 

'* 0, no !" she quickly ansvrered, *< I am no 
better than my neighbors. Bat I have such a 
pleasant home, and I so love to keep it in order, 
and Charles is the best husband in the world, 
and I am very glad he is not wealthy ; for there 
is real enjoyment in improving our circumstances, 
and gradually bringing books and other comforts 
to our household." 

'* But these sunny days may not last for aye," 
said I, *' older heads than yours and mine have 
called this world a vale qf tears.* ^ 

" But it is a base slander upon our fair earth ; 
there are fiir more smiles than tears, and more 
joy than sorrow in our experience ; God made us 
to be happy, and blesses us in dc'ng right, and 
we should fear nothing so much as \Tong doing. 
I expect my share of earthly trial, but I intend 
to enjoy the sunshine while it lasts, and then 
when the darker days come, an4 storms beat up- 
on my heut, the brightness of the past will, at 
least, be a consoling memory." 

Thus reasoned Alice like a true philosopher ; 
and as her hands were busy abou{ her home du- 
ties, her songs were as fall of joy, as were those 
of the birds which caroled in the trees before her 
cottage door. Several years passed peacefully 
away, and three fair, beautiful children were 
sheltered in that home nest. They brought 
many cares, but more joy, Alice said, and her 
laugh chimed with the voices of the little ones in 
their innocent sports. Her .house was just as 
neatly kept as before, and the pretty cradle fitted 
in the comer just as if it belonged there and no 
where else. It seemed strange to me how she 
found time for all her duties, and yet never seem- 
ed in a horry. Then she read more books, and 
cultivated her mind much more than many of her 



sex who pnde themselves upon their accomplish- 
ments and their leisure. 

But there came a change. Little Freddie, the 
youngest, had just begun to lisp the name of mam- 
ma, when that mother's health b^an to decline. 
At first it seemed only a slight eold — then a 
troublesome cough, and at last the troth forced 
itself upon us that she was passing away . Slowly 
came that fell destroyer, consumption, that annu* 
ally sends so many victims in our climate, to 
their graves. Alice vras not deceived in regard 
to herself, as are so many who die of this disease. 
Full well she knew that her days were numbered, 
and for a time there vras a feelii^ of unreconoil- 
iation in her heart to the will of Heaven. 

I called upon her one afternoon and found her 
alone. Littie Freddie had gone to the stom on 
his papa's shoulder, and the little girls had gone 
out .with the nurse for a iralk. She had never 
seemed more beautiful to me than at that mo« 
ment. She was reclining in an easy chair, en- 
veloped in a dark wrapper which fell open at the 
sides, and her little slippered feet rested open an 
embroidered ottoman before her. There was the 
bright, crimson spot on either cheek, but as she 
looked up at my entruMe, there were traces of 
tears upon that countenance. She was holding 
an open. Bible in her lap. 

'* I am glad to see you," said she, extending 
her hand, *' for we can once more enjoy a little 
quiet conversation . ' ' 

<< But you have been weeping, are you un- 
happy to-day ?" 

«* no !" she replied, ** only I am so faith- 
less. I cannot say Thy will, God, bo done, 
when I think of my little ones whom I must 
leave to the mercies of a cold world. For their 
sakes I do so wish to live, to train them aright 
and guide their little feet in the paths of peace. 
Who will love them as I have done 7 Emma is 
gentle and quiet, but she is very easily influen- 
ced for good or evil. She needs particular care. 
Then Carrie is wilful, wild, and impetuous ; and 
who but a mother will know just the training 
most necessary for her. Freddie is an unusually 
thoughtful child, and I have entertained great 
hopes for him. But tares may be sown in atl 
these young hearts after I am gone, which may 
only produce a harvest of evil. This thought is 
very painful to me, and though I pray for resig- 
nation, yet it comes not. The darker days of 
which we used to speak have come at length, and 
even the smiles of the Father seem to be with- 
drawn." 
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" I do not wonder that you weep," said I, 
«* it ia a mo therms love for her helplees children. 
But God will take care of them. He who nom- 
bereth even the haire of our head, and careth for 
the sparrows, will not forsake them. He loves 
them even better than you do. His word abounds 
in promises to the orphan.^ 

** Tes, I know it, hot I see orphans around 
me, and many of them have a pitiful lot. The 
heart of a child yearns for sympathy and love. 
And what earthly friend will love them and care 
for them, as it would be my greatest happiness to 
do, could I be spared to them. I have talked 
with my husband upotithe subject, but he thinks 
that I shall recover, and that all my fears are 
groundless. But I know that it is otherwise. 
I have seen too many of my family passing slow- 
ly to the grave with a similar cough, to be easily 
deceived." 

I felt the deepest sympathy for the invalid, 
but all my poor words seemed powerless to com- 
fort. She had from her childhood been a pro- 
fessed follower of the Christ, and had lived a life 
of devotion to her family, and of usefulness in 
the community, and her daily life had been a 
beautiful example of cheerfulness and content- 
ment. Therefoi^ I felt that she would not be 
left comfortless — that, though she was then 
passing through a severe struggle, yet she would 
be enabled to cast her sorrows at the foot of the 
cross, and would find perfect peace in Him who 
had triumphed over death and the grave. I knew 
too, that she sought for strength and grace where 
alone it could be obtained, and He had gracious- 
ly promised, ** If they cry unto me at all, I will 
surely hear their cry." rtie faithful pastor of 
our village church often visited her, and to him 
she fhjely expressed the conflict of her heart, and 
he likewise attempted words of comfort, ai^ his 
fervent prayers ascended to Qod in her behalf. 
But it was evident to us all that she vras rapidly 
approaching the dark valley, and she could not 
say Thy will be done, as she pressed her children 
to her heart and reflected upon their futuro,with- 
ont a mother^s care and guidance. 

September came, with its trees tinged with 
glory, and the summer flowers were fading and 
summer birds preparing for their departure from 
our cold northern dime. The day came of our 
Dsual gathering around the table of our Master 
in remembrance of his life, his forgiving love, 
his sufferings, his death, and his glorious resur- 
rection. At its conclusion in the sanctuary, the 
symbols were carried to the bedside of Alice, and 
once more she reached forth her hand, and ate 



and drank in memory of Him who died for sin- 
ners. After the prayer by the pastor, and tbe 
hymn, the little company dispersed, and as I re- 
turned f^m the door to Alice's bedside, I saw at 
once that her countenance vras radiant with 
peace and joy. The Comforter was there, and 
she was no longer faithless, but believing. 

** I can leave them now," she exclaimed, point- 
ing to her childten, ** I can leave them with Him 
whose love exceeds mine. Our great Exemplar 
hath said, * Suffer them to come onto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.' I have grievously sinned in mj want 
of faith. And I haye loved my children too well. 
They have been my idols, while I fancied I was 
only discharging my duty. It may even be bet- 
ter for them that I leave them. If their lit- 
tle limbs are not robed in taste and elegance, 
they may the sooner put on the robe of right- 
^eousness. The stem discipline of a cold world 
may be the needed means of bringing their young 
hearts to confide in the orphans' God. Hence- 
forth I will try to love nothing better than the 
presence of God and of the holy angels. 'Though 
I walk through the valley and the shadow of 
death, 1 will fear no evil ; though he slay me, I 
will trust ia Him.' " 

Her counsels to her husband were given that 
evening. The strong man was crushed with 
sorrow, for he had bat just awakened to tbe truth 
that she would soon be gone. 

" We have been very happy together," said 
she, ** but we must now be separated for a little 
while. Bat you will not quite forget me. Should 
my place be filled by another, still do not let me 
be quite forgoUen. When you are caring for 
our children you vrill sometimes think of me. I 
thank you for all your love and devotion to me, 
I think I have appreciated it, for the happiest 
years of my life have been passed in this, onr 
pleasant home. Try to discharge your whole 
duty to the children. Let them confide all their 
little joys and sorrows to you, and in return, as 
they grow older, give them your confidence. 
Teach them to fear God and keep his command- 
ments. Give them plenty of good books, edu- 
cate them well, and teach them how to be usefol. 
Then will they grow up to honor you, and God 
will bless you in their love wad devotion. I do 
not care that you give them wealth, but give 
them an example of worth and spotless integrity. 
And as they grow older, talk to them sometimes 
of me, and tell them how I loved them. Tell 
them how, when. I had rriinquiahed all thingi 
else, I still eraved life for their sakes, that I 
might guard them from evU. And that if it be 
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poflsible I will still watch over them from mj 
home in Heaven." 

To Emma, tl^e thoughtful litde girl of nine 
summers, she had often previousiy spoken of her 
departure, and given such advice as she could un- 
derstand ; and now she bade her farewell with 
great tenderness, charging her to watch over her 
younger sister and brother, and ever cling to 
them in every emergency. We next heard a soft- 
ly breathed petition for her family, then a song 
of triumph to Him who had given the victory 
over death, and an endless life in Heaven. Aftc^ 
this she sank back upon the pillow, no more to 
be awakened by the sorrows or joys of earth. 

The stricken husband, and eldest child seemed 
almost inconsolable. The younger children un- 
derstood not their great loss, and their childish 
wonder soon gave place to childish sports. 

We laid the gentle Alice to rest in our village 
cemetery, far from her early home, and the 
friends of her childhood, and the falling leaves 
that rustled over her grave seemed to softly mur- 
mur her name.' 

How desolate then seemed the little cottage, 
where I had passed so many happy hours. A 
trusty servant took charge of the family, and the 
days and weeks came and went as usual. 

As so frequently happens, before the leaves of 
another Autumn rustled upon the grave of the 
sleeper, there was again a bride at the cottage ; 
a sensible, well meaning woman, but as different 
from the sensitive Alice, as is light from dark- 
ness. The children remained at home as usual, 
and were quiet and gentle, and if they pined for 
their mother, they never spoke of it. But the 
joyousness of their young hearts seemed to have 
died out. They were prematurely old, and sigh- 
ed amid their toys. 

Soon after this, I left the village for a home in 
a distant state. Six years passed rapidly away 
— years laden with many cares yet with much 
happiness. One evening, as I was quietly read- 
ing in my own little parlor, a letter was handed 
to me, bearing a strange post-mark. The hand- 
writing on the outside was delicate and pretty, 
but I did not recognize it. I broke the seal, and 
to my surprise I found it was from Emma Bead, 
the eldest child of Alice. It ran as follows. 

*< Dear Mrs. : I often think of you as 

one whom my mother dearly loved, and I have 
of late felt a desire to write to you. I know you 
are interested in the children of your old friend, 
therefore my letter will not be nnweloome. I 
am now away from home, attending school in 
this place, and though 'among entire strangers, I 



am far happier than I have been before for sever- 
al years. I know that Carrie and Freddie are 
very lonely a^ home wit)koot me, yet it is for 
their good as-well ad my own that I am here. I 
am preparing to teaeh, and when thus empbyed 
I hope to do more for them than I have yet been 
able to do. My mother expressed to me a wish 
that I should be thus employed, when old 
enough, and fieither at length yielded a reluctant 
consent to my plans. I reoeive letters every week 
from my sister and brother ; they are not happy 
at home, yet they never oom|dain. It is a sad 
thing to h^ve no mother to love us. How I have 
wept sometimes when my sohool-mates have lead 
me their letters from their mothers, so full of af- 
fection, counsel, and sympathy I I pass sleepless 
nights at times, but not on my aacoont, but for 
sister and dear Freddie. But I shall soon be old 
enough to do something for them. I love them 
almost to idolatry. For their sakes I will endure 
hardship, poverty, or any other evil. You reool- 
lect my mother told me, whan dying, to Bhkld 
these little qpes firom evil. I shall try to ^iliil 
my trust. Our step-mother provides for their 
physical wants, and then imagines that her 
whole duty is well performed. But even for this 
I am grateful. She has now several little ones of 
her own that engross her whole time and atten- 
tion. Father *B time is almost wholly given to 
business, and he does not think of us with his 
former love and fondness. Nor do I wonder, 
when only our faults are mentioned to him, and 
only the amiable traits of the younger children. 

But these little trials only nerve me for my 
life-work. My brother and sister must have ev- 
ery advantage for the thorough culture of their 
young minds. They must be fitted for usefulness 
here and happiness hereafter. It is my daily 
prayer that my life and health may be spared, 
that I may have wisdom and grace to carry out 
the purposes of my heart in regard to them I 
want you to .write to me and say if you approve 
my plans, for I have the highest ostein for the 
friends of my mother. 

Yours, truly, 

EmiA RxAD.'' 

This letter was the commencement of a cor- 
respondence which still continues. Emma's 
plans were matured, and she engaged in teaching 
with the highest success, for she had a worthy 
aim before her. 

Her sister was kept at excellent schools for a 
series of years, and she is now the accomplished 
wife of a Professor of one of our New England 
colleges. 
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THB PBT OF THE 8BTTLBMENT. 



IVeddie, the chiM of 00 mtmj h<>p«t and pray- 
618, coBieoratod to Ood from his birtb, by his 
mother, beoftnte a miniflter of the QotftAy aad 
hiS'fiei^ of labor is now in a westMn city. His 
name is a household word, for he is honored in 
hie oalHng, but he is the mmssuming man whom 
little ohildren love, and the learned do reyerenee. 

fiaima now presides over a Christian home of 
her own, sunminded hj wealth, taste, and ha- 
urj. The widow and the fittherleai kindly lisp 
her name, when they ask fbr God^s blesBing opon 
their benefactors. She is usefiil, and eonse- 
qnett% happy. ^ 

When doubt and despondeney arise in my own 
heart, and my faith is weak, and visions of trial 
and sieknesB loom up in the future, I often think 
of tile young motlier of these three ohildren, and 
of her strong faidi in God, and her triumphant 
death. I think how her f^rrent prayers fbr her 
loved ones have been answered to their good. 
Even lier fond lieart could not have eoveted a 
happier let for them on earth, than that which 
is lymHheirs. Then my faith is i^rengtlynied, 
and I can ptay from my heart, •« Not my toiU^ 
but thine, O God, be done.*' 

WUukettw, J^. H. 



WRITTEN FOR THE TEACHERS' UNION. 

BT BBV. a. W. BXTMUM. 

Hail blended hearts and earnest minds 

That strive on earth to raise, • 
By noble deeds and loyal thought8» 

A shrine of Love and Praiae ; 
Hail pure Ambition's morning dream 

That lures us from the dust, 
Hail steadfast Truth's benignant beam 

That guides and crowns the Just ! 

Hail true Religion's tranquil flsme 

That lights the wo|ld a&r ; 
Hail Manhood's promise — Woman's aim — 

And Youth's ascending star. 
Hail blessed Union, soul with soul 

That blends each hope and power, 
Hail sacred Peace, serene and calm. 

That wiles the evening hour. 

We gather flrom the throbbing mart — 

The thrall of oare we break — 
For sweet Religion's "better part" 

And holy Friendship's sake ! 



BU^ our God's proteeting power 
, Aroand eaeh heart be tlurawB, 
And our Aee hves like mua 
And brighten with his own. 



TEE PET OF THE SETTLEIESL 

BY MBS. OABOLINE ▲. SOULE. 

IX. 

THB CAFTm DC S. 

In tiie western part of MiaDeaota, aboet one 
hundred nules from the bottom knds of tiie 
Missouri, there is, us the very heart of a q>leiidid 
stretch of prairie, a dense, almost impenatiahfe 
oak forest. Deep, dangerous sloughs uid slimy, 
trsaolierons morasses eacixeleit on every side, 
nuKleri&g it inacoessible to« all but the fleet-foot- 
ed deer and the light tread of ^e native Indian. 
It oovers an area of sevwal luindied aoree, and is 
for the most part as wild a&d solemn as it vraa in 
those ages ago, when the red man only, dwdt in 
this land, whioh is now the beantiM htsae of 
millions of the pale-faoed. 

In the eentre of this wildemesi, there Is a love- 
ly little glade, perieetly free from nnderhruah of 
every kisd, and with sod as green and velvety as 
that of a shaven lawn. Purple violets, golden 
star^gras^Md pearly strawl)erry blossoms orowd 
it with l)eaaty in the early spring-time, while in 
summer it is peerless with tlie low vrild rose, the 
orange lily and tfae.vrfatte and blush-colored 
prairie pink, and in autumn gorgeous as royal 
robes with its tufts of asters, its plumes of gc^ 
en rod, aad its stately sun-flowers. At the dis- 
tance of perhaps half a mile from the skirting of 
sumach bashes whioh eneirole it, at the foot of a 
massive oak, there guriics up a cryettd spring, 
which after wandering noiselesriy through the 
old forest till it reaches tlie edge of the little 
opening, deepens and broadens, until it forms at 
last a miniature lake of exquisite beauty, about 
whose edges the blue flags tilt in graceful eddies, 
and upon whose surface the white water-lily 
floats in gentle wavelets. 

For centuries this little spot had bc^i only the 
lair 6f the spotted doe and its tender fawn, and 
the haunt of the bright- winged birds ; but about 
twenty years prior to the time of which we are 
writing, an old Sioux chief with a small party of 
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brakes, bad met with a xutbletB attack from a 
wilj enemy, while on i^ peaceable hunting ex- 
eursion, and when nntospiciotia of danger. Their 
camping groand, stormed in the dep^ of the 
night by a foe ten times their number, was a 
bloody, fearful scene when the sunlight again 
streamed o?er it. One only escaped death and 
the scalping knife, and he as by a miracle — the 
aged chief. Dragging his stiflEened and gory 
limbs to a little stream close by, he bathed them 
carefully, and then dressed his wonnds with the 
skill of an old warrior. But enfeebled by age, 
it was many days ere he could mount the noble 
steed, which he had called from its wild gallop 
over the prairie, as it wrested its noose from the 
hands of its captor. And scarcely had he felt 
himsdf once more upon its back, ere his keen 
eyes descried 19 the distance the return of his 
enemies. Like an arrow flew his fiuthful horse, 
and mile after mik was passed in almost as many 
moments. There is timber in the distance ; if 
be can reach it ere his pursners gain the brow of 
the hillock he has just passed, he is saved. Fast- 
er few they. The prairie is paned, but a deep 
slongh lies between them and the covert they so 
wildly seek. A second they pause on its brink, 
and then rider and horse are swimming through 
its dark waters. Safely they reach the opposite 
shore, but here the slimy morass encompasses 
them with fresh and fearful dangers. Again 
and again does the horse strive to find a secure 
footing, fivery plunge but throws him deeper 
in the treacherous soil, and at length, he who 
time after time had carried his master out of 
peril, sunk too deep to extricate himself. With 
a pang at his heart, such as warriors only feel 
when they see their tried and trusty steed smit- 
ten beneath them, the old Indian gaies on the 
panting creature. It were a mercy to kill him 
now, for else must be await a lingering death. 
Deep, deep in his heart is driven the hunting 
knife, and as the warm blood gurgles from the 
gaping wound, and the dying groans tremble on 
the breeie, the chief springs forward, and reach- 
ing a log which had drifted there in the spring 
flood, gives one forewell look to his loved one, 
screeches aloud the war-whoop of the Sioux, and 
begins his perilous journey across the marshy 
ground. Many times does he faint and falter 
with weakness, and but for his Indian hardi- 
hood and his Indian patience, he would nev- 
er hafe reached the green depths of the old 
filreei. 
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Many weeks did he wander there, the sole hu- 
man tenant of the wilderness. In one of his 
hunting excursions — for he had brought his tried 
bow with him, and was skilled in the fliaking of 
arrow — she discovered the little ghide, and build- 
ing himself a wigwam out of boughs and briars, 
be lived there till the cool, bracing winds of Au- 
tumn had so strengthened his old limbs that he 
dared undertake his long joamey homeward. 
After many trials he had found a narrow, devi^ 
ous, but secure foot-path across the wet land 
that stretche4^ between the timber and the prai- 
rie, and \iow threading that and then swimming 
the sloughs and afterwards crawling through 
the crisped grass, he went on his weary way 
and at length reached his tribe. 

Like one risen from the dead he came to thorn ; 
but when they questioned him as to his where- 
abouts during the past Summer, he answered 
only, ** The Good Spirit cared for me." To one 
only, his youngest and fovorite son, did he re- 
peal his place of refuge ; and once, when they 
returned from a war-trail, di^rging fiom their 
firiends, the father pointed out to his son the 
course he must take, should danger or trouble 
ever oblige him to seek its shelter. 

Twice only in twenry years did the young 
chief avail himself of his secret. Once when 
sorely pressed by a victorious enemy, he, as had 
his old parent before, slew his horse and sought 
the little forest home. And a second time, when 
he had wrested from her husband ^s breast a 
young and beautiful Sac wife, he had hastened 
thither with his captive and sought to woo her 
for his bride. But nobly had she scorned his 
proflfered love, and when one evening he swore 
that ere the morrow's sunset she should be all 
his own, she turned proudly from him and look- 
ed up to Heaven. That night as he tossed on his 
bed, his guilty soul refusing to let his frame have 
rest, it seemed to him he heard a death-chant 
blend its mournful music with the sobbing of the 
night wind. 

*' It is my captive," said he, ** she meant to 
die and cheat me of my bliss. But she will soon 
find who is the strongest," and rising he hurries 
to her lodge. It is vacant, and the swan-skins 
that formed her couch unruffled. Wildly he 
calls her name and wildly seeks her — seeks her 
the long, long night, and at mommg finds her, 
but pale and still, on the bosom of the little lake, 
with water-lilies twined about her for a shroud. 

For years after he shunned the place as do men 
ground that to them is haunted with fearful 
memories. Then he came again, and this time 
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brought with hiiii two captiteB, the one, a nnis* 
ter, foul-faced man in the yerj prime of Kfe, and 
the other a fair and lovely lady. The one eought 
by erery means to murder his captor. The other 
said, amidst sobs and tears, *' kill me, kill me, 
that I may see again my husband and my babe." 

Securely was the white man guarded, while 
erery indignity that Indian malice could devise 
was heaped upon him, and every day his cries of 
pain resounded for through the forest. Four, In- 
dians watched him, two while he toiled and 
sweat over his heavy tasks, ready to strike at 
each faltering step, while at night the others 
placed heavy branches over him, and seating 
themselves on either end, nearly killed him with 
stinging pressure, while each motion, though 
never so slight or vrary, was followed by a blow. 

But with the lady all was different. While, 
during their long and tedious journey, her com- 
panion in captivity was bent nearly double with 
heavy packs,and foot-sore, hungry and weary vras 
driven along, she was tenderly and even lovingly 
cared for. An Indian poney, gentle and fleet, 
was saddled for her use when prairie stretched in 
sight, while, when rivers were to be crossed, the 
bark eanoe wafted her over them, and when in 
the forest briars would have torn her limbs, or 
the road vras devious and dangspons, a litter 
vras prepared, and on Indian shoulders she vras 
borne onward. The most delicate food was re- 
served to tempt her feeble appetite ; the breast of 
the wild-dove, Uie fresh laid egg9 of the prairie 
hen, the tenderest bit of dried venison, the 
choicest morsel of steak, with scarlet strawber- 
ries and cool, crystal water were brought to her 
at every meal. Did she complain of weariness, 
the march was stopped at once, and a bed of the 
softest furs prepared for her. Did she moan as 
if in pain, cooling leaves were bound about her 
forehead, and a quieting draught o&red to her 
parched lips. Did the summer sun threaten to 
scorch her with its fiery rays, a tent was pitched 
at once, and in its shade she was left to rest. 
Did the summer rain-drops gather in a shower 
above them, a lodge, impervious to the storm was 
built at once. Indeed, in every possible vray, 
her comfort and safety vras cared for, by her red- 
Uuoed captors. 

But with all their tenderness, the journey vras 
too much for her. Daily she grew thinner and 
paler, till at length, when the glade in the forest 
was reached, she sunk upon her couch, vrith the 
whiteness of death upon her beautiful foce. All 
night long the chief sat by her side, vratohing 
her faintest motions, and moistening her livid 



lips with a liquid he had prepared immediately 
on their arrival. With sunrise an aged Indian 
woman was beside him, and telling her sternly 
she should die did not the captive recover, he left 
the corpse-like figure to her care, and outside the 
lodge awaited the result. 

For days it vras uncertain ; but the skill of the 
old squaw conquered at last the insidious disease, 
and life and health came back to the kdy. 

«* O, my Father in heaven," she would say, 
" why did'st thou not heed my prayers ! Why 
not take home thy sad and suffering child ! 
Why leave me to a fate worse than an hundred 
deaths." And then she would shiver and shnd- 
der, for she feared each day the chief would vroo 
her for his bride. 

But weeks and months passed on. Summer 
ripened into autumn, and that paled into winter, 
and that again softened into the spring-time; 
and yet she lived only as might have done a 
favorite sister of the red man. 

Hopeless of escape — for no white woman eooH 
thread that morass, and if she could what ehance 
for her life vrith Aye hundred miles stretching 
between her and a settlement, — she at length, 
in a measure, resigned herself to her captivity, 
and sought to beguile its long and tedious hoars 
by light and pleasant pastimes, ^le learned fjf 
the little Indian girl, who had been summoned 
from the tribe to wait upon her, to weave pretty 
baskets out of the soft, pliant twigs whieh tiiey 
beat from the trunk of the black ash, when its 
bark is tor^ off. She learned also to cut, and 
make up, and embroider mocassins, leggins, belts 
and blankets, to form graceful plumes for the 
chief from the wings of MUiant birds, to string 
vrampum out of glistening shells, to ploture sto- 
ries upon deerskin '* with ihe juice of roots and 
berries," and to ** plait mats of flags and rush- 
es," though oft 

<< On the mat her haads lay idle. 
And her ey€s were very dreamy." 

And in return, she wove garlands out of oak 
leaves, and twined wreaths out of violets and 
rose-buds, and bound them as coronals in the jet- 
ty hair of her little dusky maid. And when she 
saw the delight of the child at those simple 
adomings, she took from her trunks, for these 
had been carefully secured to her, a piece of scar- 
let flannel, and made her a tasteful little slip, 
with pantalettes, cloak and hood to match, and 
embroidered each with silken flosses. And find- 
ing that the little one was unusually bright and 
intelligent, she resolved to educate her as fitf as 
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poanbla, that if she must ^f)end ail the remaiiH 
der of her life in that lonely place, she might 
liaTe one companion who would tympatbize with 
ber in tastes and feelings. Theie were several 
primers' and rudimentary books in her small col- 
lection, which had been designed for the use of 
the little babe who had been so croelly torn from 
her. These were appropriated to ** Bright- 
eyed/' and haWng became accustomed to the 
sounds of the English tongue, from haying aU 
winter long listened to her impassioned solilo- 
quies, and indeed Imving already learned to speak 
some simple words, the progress of the child was 
00 rapid as to astonish her instructress, and the 
tasks which she entered upon from mostly selfish 
motives — a desire to wile away the hours of cap- 
tivity, and make the decline of her life beautiful 
with the ministrations of a kindred heart — she 
now pursued from pure disinterestedness with the 
holy hope tbftt the mind of the young squaw 
might he so enlightened that she would not only 
become a true and noble woman, but a mission- 
ary for good to the fierce people from whom she 
daimed descent. Nor was the lady satisfied with 
ber efforts to civilize and lighten the intellect 
only — the soul of the little one daimed her 
prayers and labors, and the beautiful faith of the 
Christian was daily taught her; and it vras a 
touching sight to see the child upon her knees 
beside the lady, her dark hands clasped, her eyes 
raised reverently to heaven, while broken words 
of prayer fisll from her lips. Then the captive 
would sing to her one of those grand old hymns, 
which for years have filled with beautiful echoes 
the aides of the sanctuary, and then she would 
tell her a story from the Bible, such an one as a 
mother would repeat to her little group of chil- 
dren on a Sabbath eve, and then she would read 
to her a soul-inspiring chapter, and fold the two 
little hands in her own while she gave her the 
good-night blessing. 

And thus, in striving to do her duty, in earn- 
est efforts to resign herself to the hapless fate 
which had blighted the hopes and promises of 
early life, the captive lady became in time not 
only cheerful, but even happy, and pursued the 
course she had marked out for. herself with un- 
deviating steps, every day bringing her nearer 
the close of life — nearer that heaven where she 
believed her husband and child were awaiting 
ber. 

Too soon was she awakened from ber dreams 
of peace ; too soon did the fearful blow fall on 
her heart, wresting from it all desire, save that 



which oomes even to the hopeless — that death 
would rescue her. 

The Indian chief, the Oronching Pitnther of the 
Sioux, demanded her in marriage ; aye, claimed 
her as his bride. Not in fierce, haughty words 
though, but tenderly, as a white lover would woo 
the maiden of his choice. /He had rescued her, 
he said, from a horrid lot. But for him she 
would have been ere now, the wife of his captive 
white man, of the evil pale-fiiced, who had mur- 
daed her husband and left her child to a death 
by starvation on the prairie. In pity he had 
saved her, and thought only of keeping her by 
his side as a father does his pet child, or a broth- 
er his loved sister. But in the year that 
bad passed away, he had learned she was dearer 
to him than is daughter or sister — so dear that 
she must become all his own. She should never 
toil, or even sully her fingers with the easiest 
domestic service. She should have slaves to do 
her bidding — a costly lodge should be her home 
— the daintiest of food be served to her^ and every 
fall and spring his bale of rich furs be traded off 
for such books, trinkets and clothing as are dear 
to the pale-faced. 

With mingled fedfogs of indignation and pride 
ihe captive heard him. Become an Indian's 
wife ! O, it was a bitter, bitter thought, and 
crushed her more sordy than would years of cap- 
tivity. Drawing herself proudly up, she was 
about to answer him with scorn, with biting 
words. But happily she checked their utter- 
ance — even as one quivered on her lips. She 
thought of the fate from which the chief had 
saved her, of his gentle, almost womanly care of 
her through the long journey, and his kindnesses 
during her sojourn in his lodge ; and she thought 
that perhaps he vras honest in his words, and 
did love her as truly as a savage could. Too lov^ 
ly, too pure and g^atle was her nature to wound 
the feelings of even an Indian, and she answered 
him, with tearful eyes and a sobbing voice, '^the 
pale-faced woman may not marry the noble 
Sioux. Like a brother he has been to her, and 
she thanks him for his care, his kindness and his 
costly gif^. She does not ask to go back to her 
olden home— she will stay ever with the Crouch- 
ing Panther — be a sister to him while she lives, 
and a mother to her little < Bright-eyed.' But 
her heart is buried in the grave of her husband 
— she cannot again become a wife." And wav- 
ing him away with the dignity and grace of one 
bom to command, she entered her lodge, and 
dropping the snowy swan-skin that served as 
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a dooFi threw herself on her eoaoh, and gave Imj 
to her goaded feelings. 

Like an affectionate child <*Bright-ejed" stole 
to her side, bathing her hot brow and fevered 
cheeks, moistening her lips with fresh water, and 
twining her long, dishevelled hair about her in- 
gers till it olasteredtn masses of bronse ringlets 
about the fair neck and bosom. 

** I know it all," murmured she, in her sweet, 
broken English. ** My father loves you, but you 
must not be his wife. But neither must you an- 
ger him, for he is fierce then, fierce as his old 
blood-hound. Be gentle with him, my white 
mother. He will come again to-morrow. Tell, 
him then, when he can bring the dead to life, 
fetch from the prairies of Iowa, the babe that 
was left to die there, you will tear from your 
heart the memory of your husband and dwell in 
his lodge forever." 

And she brought a composing Indian draught, 
and kneeling beside the bed, chanted the little 
lullaby she had learned of the lady, and had the 
comfort of seeing her soon fall into a quiet sleep. 

A week passed by ere the chief again sought 
her, a week of cruel suspense. There was more 
firmness in his manner and 'sternness in his tone, 
but nothing that spoke of resentment or malice. 
She answered liim at first as she had before, and 
when he renewed again his suit, fA^e quoted the 
words of *♦ Bright-eyed . ' ' 

An exultant light flashed from his fiery eyes, 
and with an ill-concealed joy he said to her, **The 
pale-faced shall have her will. It is now the 
Moon of Strawberries ; with the moon of falling 
leaves, she shall come to my lodge and I will give 
her back her child." 

And he strode proudly away, and ere the mor- 
row's sunrise, two of his braves were far on their 
way toward the Des Moines Settlements. 

Terrible was now the agony of the captive 
woman. The desire to behold her child fought 
fiercely in her heart with the unselfish wish that 
the Indians might not succeed in capturing her ; 
for too true were her motherly instincts, to bear 
for a moment the thought that her babe should 
be taken from a beautiful home among Christian 
friends, to become a dweller in the lodges of the 
savage Sioux. 

"Why, why did you bid me tell him so?" 
said she wildly to *' Bright-eyed." ** I had 
thought you loved me too well to bring so deep a 
sorrow to my heart." 

** It was beeause I loved my white mother so 
well, 1 spoke as I did. She will know one of 



these days that 1 did ri^l. Tune is evenf 
tfung/^ 

Weeks passed on, and no tidings came, either 
of child or braves, and the brow of the chief grew 
moody, and his lips vrere convulsed with passioii; 
and one day he appeared suddenly in the lod^ 
of his captive and said, with an empbasb that 
thrilled her very soul with horror, " The Crouch- 
ing Panther has played4he squaw tUl he is tired. 
He goes now to look up his braves, and if he finds 
one hair of their heads touched, he will briag 
back to the White Doe the bloody scalp of her 
ehild and make a slave of her; yes, bind her 
hand and foot to the white man whose yells she 
hears every night. Deep in her heart will tiie 
Crouching Panther bury his claws." 

• • * Two weeks had elapsed 
since the departure of the chief. During most 
of the time his captive had lain upon ber couch 
as one stunned, and often did it seem to her that 
her senses were flitting, that she waa tumiog 
mad, A sultry August mcmiing drove her fron 
her lodge, and almost unconsciously she turned 
her steps towards the little spring in the forest. 
It had been in the spring-time the chosen haunt 
of herself and •♦Bright-eyed," and most of her 
lessons had been given beside it. Walking eare- 
lessly along, unheeding the songs of the wild 
birds, or the beauty and fragrance of the flowen 
that crowded about her footsteps, with eyes bent 
to the ground, she came suddenly upon the wing 
of a snow-white dove. She had heard the little 
squaw wish for some white feathers the day be- 
fore, and, ever thoughtful, she picked it up and 
tenderly stroked the rufiied plumage. A few 
steps fbrther and she found another, and still 
another, and ere she had reached the spring her 
arms were filled. 

Her year's residence with the Indians had 
made her keen in reading ngns and* symbols, and 
for a moment a wild hope flitted across her brain. 
But the stem realities of ber situation bood erwAt- 
ed it, and dropping the wings at her feet, die 
folded her hands upon her heart and wept. 

Two little brown arms about her neck, and a 
sweet kiss upon her lips, aroused ber from her 
painful thoughts, and thinking only to |Jeaee 
the child, she pointed to the mass of feathos. 

•* In an instant the oountenance of ** Bright- 
eyed" became eloquent, and she ai4ed eagerly 
where her white mother had found them ; and 
when she had heard, she clapped her hands and 
danced, and when the lady wondered at ber joy 
she looked cautiously about, and then speaking 
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low, aaid earnesily, << Wingt flj ; the white 
dove stays not in the land of the Sioux when the 
leaves ikll. It goes to the warm and sunny 
Soath — to the home of the pale-faoed." And 
tbea, laying her lips oloee to the ear of the lady, 
she told her that she had been long planning her 
escape — that she had gleamed the secret path 
across the morass — that she had secreted in a 
hillock on the distant prairie pemmican and 
parohed com, — that her own little poney roam- 
ed near it and would come at her whistle — that 
he was fleet and strong, and could every day car- 
ry them both many, many miles towards the 
settlements of the whites. 

*' Bat/' said the lady, when her first emotions 
of joy and surprise were over, "will the 'Bright- 
eyed* leave the lodge of her father to live with the 
imle-faoed. Does she not love him !" 

•« I loved my mother," said the child, sternly, 
"andhekiUedher." 

No word was spoken for some time, but then 
the little squaw said earnestly, *< it is an Indian 
who has come for you. No white man could 
have found this place — no white man wouM 
have spoken to you with the wings of the dove. 
Wo must answer him," and drawing off a mo- 
cassin from the foot of the lady, she placed it be- 
side the spring with the toe pointing southward, 
and at the heel she spread two wings. 

** And now let us go back, for we must be 
wary," said she, and silently the two returned 
to the glade, the captive throwing herself at once 
on her couch as if worn out with her walk. 

As early on the morrow as they dared, they re- 
turned to the spring, and to luU suspicion took 
with them books and beads and deerskin, as 
though they went to read and sew. 

*• Ue has been here," cried ** Bright-eyed," as 
her keen glance saw at a distance that the mocas- 
sin and wings were gone, '' and see, here is an- 
other sign," and she pointed to a fawn*8 foot 
which lay just outside the davrs that had been 
torn from a panther, and just beyond it a feath- 
er, with plume southward. ** My white mother 
is the fewn — my father the Panther, and the 
feather is flight," and she looked carefully for 
other tokens, and soon, taking the lady by the 
bimd, led her far, fieur into the depths of the for- 
est. 

*< Listen, now," said she earnestly, and she 
imitated the cry of the panther. Once, twice, 
three times did the wailing sound echo through 
the old trees. As it died away, the panting of a 
wounded deer was so distinctly heard, that the 



lady started and expected each second to see it 
come leaping through the under-brush. 

'* He is here," said the little squaw, and at 
once she cooed like a wild dove. There was a 
Boise as of a bird soaring through the air ; it 
ceased in a moment, and as if by magic a young 
and strange Indian lad stood before them. 
I To be ooattnaed.] 



HASCH. 

Hs*8 passing to his northern home. 

The Winter, old and hoary. 
And rosy moms and golden eves 

Are harbingers of glory. 
And yet where is the old response. 

The fine electric touches. 
That thrilled to all these summer sounds, 

Now piped from trees and bushes. 

Ah, like the ibding wreaths of snow 

In sunny spots and lowly, 
'* Passed on," on such a mom as this 

A spirit pure and hc^. 
I watch the vanishing white wreaths 

Within the sunlight glisten ; 
The blue-bird and the robin sing 

In vain ; I cannot listen. 



APIIL. 

Lira ! lift ! 'tis shiging in the rills 

And piping in the meadows, 
*Tis bursting from the grey old trees 

That oast their ghostly shadows. 
The roee*s stem is flushed with red. 

With green is streaked the willow. 
And green the little grasses shoot 

Where lay the snowy pillow. 
The blue-birds and the robins now. 

Awaken sweet reflection, 
AH things are typical this mom 

Of life and resurrection. 
I cannot tune my harp to woe 

In such a world of glory. 
Where every year repeats anew 

The Qoqpel*s gracious story. 



a. A. B. 
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THE WATERS OF MIBAH- 

BY EBV. S. OOFP. 

A1T8R much delay, and many disappoint- 
ments, the Israelites had been delivered from 
Egyptian bondage, and started on their way to 
the promised land. By the miraculous interpo- 
sition of the Almighty, they had passed through 
the ** Red Sea on dry land," while the returning 
waters had overwhelmed their enemies. In 
view of this deliverance, Moses had chanted a 
triumphal song, saying, '* I will sing unto the 
Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the, 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 
The Lord is my strength and song, and he is be- 
come my salvation ; he is my God, and I will 
prepare him a habitation ; my father's God, and 
I will exalt him," &c. To this song of triumph, 
cheerful and heart- felt responses were given by 
Miriam the prophetess, and by all the Hebrew 
women, who went out to meet Moses with tim- 
brels and dances. 

Having thus celebrated their deliverance, Mo- 
ses led the people up from the banks of the Red 
Sea to the wilderness of Shur. From thence 
** they went three days into the wilderness, and 
found no water." Bj this time, they became 
very thirsty, and longed for the cool and limpid 
element to refresh their weary spirits. But 
they found it not ; and onward still they went. 
No murmurs had yet escaped their lips. Hope 
whispered words of encouragement, and bade 
them press on. And with renewed energy they 
pursue their way. Weary and thirsty, their 
souls almost faint within them. Still hope is 
buoyant, and expectancy is on every lip. And 
pow a smile of joy lights the eye, and pleasure 
thrills the heart ; for in the distance their eager 
eyes have caught the glimpse of water. New 
vigor is infused into the weary body, and with 
accelerated pace they press on. Now they are at 
the spot, and the goblet is pressed to their parch- 
ed lips. But, O, sad disappointment awaits 
them, for the waters are bitter and they cannot 
drink them ! And in anguish of spirit, they must 
dash the cup from their lips, and su^r all the 
horrors of their burning thirst. 

And now they are no longer patient and hope- 
ful. They murmur against Moses, aild clamor- 
ous is the cry, *» What shall we drink?" In 
this extremity, Moses applied to God for assist- 
ance. »* And the Lord showed him a /rce, 
which, when he had cast into the waters, the 
waters were made sweet." Then the clamors of 



the people were silenced;* They drank and were 
satisfied, and for a time had confidence in Moses, 
and " in the Godof their salvation." 

Such is briefly the incident which has snggest- 
ed our present theme. And here we may leave 
the history, and proceed to speak of the waters 
which have been presented to satisfy the spiritual 1 
thirsl of mankind. 

Like the Hebrew in the wildemen, man is bot 
a wanderer in this world. He knows that the 
seeds of dissolution are sown in bis body, and 
that here he has " no continuing city." Bat 
with the love of life deeply rooted in his nature 

— with high and holy aspirations ever springing 
up in his bosom — he can but seek *' one to come 

— a city which hath foundation, whose builder | 
and maker is €K>d." I 

When the Hebrews left Egypt, they had a 
brighter prospect before them, than continual 
wanderings in the desert. A land ff promise was 
in the distance — a land ^'flowing with milk and * 
honey," where they should rest in peace, and en- 
joy an ample reward for all their toib and suf- 
ferings. So to man, while travelling through 
this imperfect state, Hope presents a brighter, I 
fairer prospect than the opening grave, and etcr- ! 
nal darkness and silence there. Far in the dis- ! 
tance, beyond the shores of " dull mortality," 
there is a blessed Land of Promise — a haven of | 
eternal rest — a land abounding with the richest ,j 
and purest delights, where the clear and crystal 1 
waters of life flow unceasingly from the throne 
of God, and where the " tree of life" is ever , 
loaded with the sweetest and most delicious I 
fruits. ; 

But not immediately upon their Exodus from .1 
Egypt were the Jews permitted to enter the Ca- j 
naan of promise — the goal of their sleeping and 
waking dreams. They must wander in the des- I 
ert forty years — and there undergo many bard- 
ships and privations, and experience much of 
trial and sufiGering. So man is not permitted at 
once to enter the heavenly Canaan — the goal to 
which his spirit aspires. But he must pass 1 
through this transitory state. And he must ex- 
perience all the trials and sufferings which he i 
brings upon himself by his^gnoranoe or the want \ 
of confidence in his heavenly Guide, or which a ' 
kind Providence may deem necessary to fit him j 
for his heavenly home. j 

Again ; man is a creature of want. And the ;' 
Hebrews in passing through the desert must be 
supplied with food and drink. But in the wilr 
demess they could not have the *< milk and hon- 
ey" of Canaan. But God provided such provis- 
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ions for them as the circumstances allowed, and 
their necessities demanded. We gave them 
manna from heaven, and brought water from 
the flinty rock. So in passing through this state 
of being to the spiritual Canaan, man requires 
spiritual food. And God has kindly provided 
this for him — has given him the bread of life, 
and the water of salvation. And if he will right- 
ly use these, and be content therewith, life will 
be pleasant, and he, will enjoy day by day, a 
foretaste of the feast of heaven. 

But in their journeyings, the Hebrews were 
liable to disappointments. They were often 
made to experience trials — to taste the bitter — 
perhaps that they might the better appreciate 
and enjoy the sweet. And when they had but 
just entered upon their journeyings, weary and 
thirsty, they came to Marah, and paused by its 
waters, and raised the cup to their lips. " But 
they could not drink of the waters of Marah, for 
they were bitter." The cup was dashed away, 
snd their thirst continued. 

It is many times even so with the wanderers 
of earth. We are liable to disappointments, tri- 
als and sufferings. And ere we have advanced 
far in life's journey, we may be called to experi- 
ence some of them. Disease may palsy our 
, frames — may prey upon our vitals, and bring 
us down near to the chambers of death. Or, if 
tee are spared, a dear companion, father, moth- 
er, brother, or sister, may be torn from us by 
the relentless hand of death ! And when this is 
the case, how lonely and desolate does life ap- 
pear ! With sad and sorrowing hearts we pursue 
our journey. Weary and thirsty, we sit down 
by the waters presented for our need. We lift 
them to our lips. We taste^ but dash the cup 
away, for the waters are bitter, and we cannot 
drink them. WitK them is mingled the stupefy- 
ing mixture of annihilation, or the yet more bit- 
ter ingredient of endless woe. We spurn such 
waters, for they will not satisfy our spiritual 
thirst. Sometimes we give ourselves np to de- 
spair, and " sorrow as those who have no hope." 

And here we must notice another point in the 
oomparison. When tl^e Israelites found that the 
waters of Marah were bitter, and they could not 
drink them, they did not seek to purify them, or 
ask how they might be purified, or even where 
they might obtain sweet water. But they at 
once commenced murmuring against Moses, and 
idamorously exclaimed, *< What shall we drink?" 

And how often is this the case with men at the 
present day. We hunger for the bread of life, 



and thirst for the wat^ of salvation. Or, when 
death stares us in the face, and the grave opens 
to receive us — or when we are called to part 
with some of our dear friends^ and waters are 
presented to us which we cannot drink, or con- 
solations are offered which are no consolations at 
all, instead of going to the Fountain of all puri- 
ty for comfort and good hope, how often do we 
murmur at the ways of Providence, fret against 
the Lord, and impatiently cry out, "What shall 
we drink ?" If the Lord is good, we say in effect, 
he would not permit us to suffer the horrors of a 
burning spiritual thirst. 

Now it very often happens, when we thus 
murmur and complain, that our troubles are of 
our own procuring. We bring them upon our- 
selves. They are not the inflictions of a capri- 
cious, vnrathful being, whtf delights in torment- 
ing his. creatures. If bitter waters are at times 
presented to our lips, waters we cannot drink, it 
does not follow from thence that there are no 
sweet waters — none that will satisfy the thirst — 
none that are not mingled with " wormwood 
and gall." Neither does it follow that those 
waters which are now so bitter may not be puri- 
fied and madesweet,and perfectly satisfying to the 
soul's thirst. 

Let us recur once more to the history of our 
subject. When the people murmured at Moses, 
and clamored for water which they could drink, 
he did not murmur in return — did not tell them 
they must drink that water or none — and that 
if they did not drink that, they would die a most 
terrible death. But he had recourse to divine 
direction. He asked wisdom of God ; and God 
showed him a tree, which being cast into the wa- 
ters, they became sweet, and the people drank 
and were satisfied. 

So when diappointments, trials, and afflictions 
' await us, and the bitter waters of the popular 
theology are presented to us, and we taste there- 
of, and find that we cannot drink them, we should 
not begin to murmur and complain — should not 
yield to despair, and think we must die of our 
thirst. " Behold I show unto you a more ex- 
cellent way." No doubt those who watch over 
our spiritual interests, and who assume to be our 
leaders through the wilderness of earth, guide us 
to the purest and sweetest waters of which they 
have any knowledge. And they may most sin- 
cerely believe they are the very best waters which 
God has prepared for his thirsty children here 
below. And not only so, but they may think 
that our eternal salvation depends upon the 
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drinking of these bitter waters which no man 
can drink, whose moral taste has not been most 
terribly perverted. 

But all this does not make it so. Truth is not 
affected by belief or unbelief. Like its divine 
Author, it is the same *' yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. And we say unto you, these bitter wa- 
ters may be purified, and made sweet. There is 
a tree whose rare qualities possess this power. 
That tree is the Love of God, Cast this into the 
stream of Partialism, and its bitterness will be 
removed — all its deadly qualities destroyed-— 
and in majestic grandeur it rolls on, the clear 
and crystal waters of eternal life. Sweet apd 
pleasant to the taste, it will be drank with de- 
light, and fully satisfy the most burning thirst. 
Such are the qualities of this tree, that it will 
remove every hurtful ingredient, and render the 
waters as pure as perfection itself. 

Or, to drop the figure, when we are brought 
to a full realixation of the truth that God it love, 
and are enabled to apply this truth in all its 
bearings, all our doubts in relation to the good- 
ness of God, the benevolence of his chastisements, 
and the destiny of ourselves, and our race, are 
banished at once, and forever. We no longer 
murmur and complain, and impatiently cry out, 
** • What shall we drink V When shall we find 
oomfort and hope V ' For the bi tterness of the wa- 
ters is all gone. From the throne of God and 
the Lamb, flows ** the pure river of the water of 
life,^ clear as crystal ;" and we may drink there- 
of, and thirst no more. 

This takes from the ills of life more than half 
their bitterness, and reconciles us to all the allot- 
ments of Providence. God is good, and he doeth 
good ; and we will trust, him, though at times 
clouds intervene, and hide his radiant glories 
from us, and though his ways may appear dark 
and mysterious, 

** Behind a drowning providence 
He hides a smiling fkce.** 

Ere long in his light we shall see light ; and it 
will be fully made manifest that under his gov- 
ernment of infinite and changeless love, <* there 
has been only so much of evil as shall augment 
the final sum of universal good.'* 

Such is the happy influence of a full realiza- 
tion of the truth that €k>d is love. Love can 
work no ill to its objects. But it must do them 
all the good in its povirer. And as God is love, 
love is omnipotent, boundless, and changeless. 
All human intelligences are its objects. And 



from its very nature, it can never inflict upon 
one soul of Adam ultimate evil. 

The individual who is fully impreosed with 
this glorious and suUime truth, will have the 
most unlimited confidence in God — in the be- 
nevolence of his character, and the rectitude of 
his administration. If bitter waters are some- 
times presented to his lips — if disappointments 
await him — if trials and sufferings are bis por- 
tion, he knows that by these God has some wise 
design to fiilfil. And although he may not now 
know what that design is, yet he will not mar- ] 
mar nor complain, but wait patiently till the 
purpose of Heaven is unfolded, feeling fiilly as- , 
Bured that all things will work together fior his 
good. 

'* The bnd may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.*' 



Tes, full faith in a God of love purifies the bit- 
ter waters, and makes them sweet — we drink, 
and are satisfied. Our heavenly Father chastises 
ns for our good. Not in revenge — not in on- 
kindness, will he inflict one pang upon os^ 
Much less will be doom as to the ray leas hope- 
lessness of eternal sorrow. No ! but he will fin- 
ish the work he has begun. He will aooomplish 
his gracious purposes — finish sin — cause all to « 
bow in the name of Jesus to his honor and glorj, 
and in his own good time crown a waiting world 
with immortal felicity and everlasting joy. 

Such is the confidence inspired by the full con- 
viction of the great truth, that God is love, and 
hence that love is limitless and changeless. It 
casts a bright halo of glory over all our futme 
prospects, enabling us to rest in hope, *' receiv- 
ing the end of our faith, even the salvation of | 
our souls.*' And, how important is such s 
firm trust in God to the pilgrims of earth. 
While ignorance and unbelief are constant]/ 
loading us down with sorrow, presenting the ws- 
ters of Marah to our lips, and making os mur- 
mur at the dealings of Providence ,firm faith, on- 
wavering trust, will remove the bnrthen of sor- 
row, purify and sweeten the waters ; clear op 
ihe mysteries of life ; and cause us to rejoice in 
the loving kindness of the Lord. 

If the Hebrews had had confidence in Moses ta . 
their leader, and in God as the Rock of their sal- 
vation, they would have been saved f^m a mol- 
titude of sorrows ~ from many harassing douhtf 
and fearful forebodings, in their joumeyings to 
the promised land. They would not have repined 
at their lot, lusted for flesh, or clamorously ex- 
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daSmed, « Whmt shall we drink?" For tbej 
would have rested in the aasoranee that God 
would provide for all their wants. But they had 
not this oonfidence. And hence arose all their 
trouble and disappointment. 

And it is the same want of confidence — of 
faith in the goodness and loving kindness of the 
Lord, that now makes the world so wretched. 
If all oooki believe that God is love, and that all 
things, however dark and mysterious they may 
appear to us, are moving on harmoniously, under 
his directing hand, to the aooomplishment of hi" 
own gracious purposes, and will result in univer- 
sal good, peace and joy would dwell in every bos- 
om, and the day of millennial glory dawn upon 
the darkened world. Then may God give us this 
confidence and trust ; and enable us at all times 
to look unto him as our Father, and rejoice in 
him as the God of our salvation. 



LOTS AND COIIUMON WITH THE DEPARTED. 

Sbldok do we find this subject, so dear to the 
hearts of many, presented in more tendn and 
glowing words than in the following extract 
from the new volume of Mr. Mayors, to which 
we have before referred. 

* Nothing is so good for jthe soul as love ; but 
love means a great deal more than the sweetest 
indulgence of the sentiments, and is often strong- 
est and purest in the absence of its object. 
Many a one who has done for us what no other 
human soul could do by its presence, may after a 
time, move us more potently, and stir a deeper 
place in our hearts, from its new home in the 
^irit-world. You may scorch the surface of 
your fields by building a ^ve among the forests 
that shadow them, but when you would send a 
thrill of warmth to every vein of the frozen and 
clammy soil, you must wait till God moves the 
sun a few degrees higher above the horison, and 
then through incomprehensible distances, over 
abysKS of space, the level beams of light cleave 
their way to the centre of the earth, and tlie 
happy valley laughs out in a new spring. iSo it 
is not by the loves of this state of being that our 
cold and selfish hearts are melted into a spring- 
time of joy and faith, so much as by those mighty 
unseen influences that come like changes of sea- 
sons upon the soul ; the tender compassion of the 
beloved in their heaven of holy service ; the con- 
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templation of the great and good who move the 
world with every throb of their memory in the 
hearts of the generations ; the Savior living and 
saying to-day more than when he dwelt in hu- 
man form in Palestine ; God, whom <* no man 
hath seen at any time," but whom every child 
may know at all times, through a life of obedi- 
ence and consecration. 

Thus contemplating the reasons of our separa- 
tion, and the most elevating influences on our 
life, we shall gradually overcome the half insane 
desire to look perpetually in the faces of our 
friends. We know they live ; if their love was 
real, we know it is immortal, since no reality can 
ever perish ; we may trust God to keep us apart 
while it is best for us to live in solitude, and 
when our deepest wants crave a communion of 
souls, they will not be absent long. 

So let us not distract ourselves by vain and nn- 
easy attempts to pursue the departing soul with- 
in the mysteries of its future home. If it be giv- 
en to us to meet again, the path is not in this di- 
rection, but rather in the way of a pure life and 
a patient faith in the providences of the Most 
High. Let no man flatter himself he will know 
his .departed while buried in the dust of selfish 
toil, or plunged in the slough of guilty indul- 
gence, or whirling down the maelstrom of a god- 
less ambition. Let no woman think that her 
tears and repinings and frantic wrenchings of 
will can force the gates of Paradise. Let it not 
be dreamed that the lost are found in the compa^ 
ny of half sensual, half lunatic enthusiasts, who 
trade in the sacred emotions of the afflicted. If 
we would know our best beloved again, and have 
our souls filled with the joy of their blissful pres- 
ence, as gardens are filled with the blown odor of 
fragrant roses, we must prepare for the visitation 
by long service and lofty meditations. 

** How pure in heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 
Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour's communion with the dead. 

" In vain shalt thou, or any, call 

The spirits firom their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say. 
My spirit is at peace with all. 

** They haunt the sila&oe of the breast. 
Imaginations oalm and fkir. 
The memory, like a doodlesaair. 
The oonscienoe as a sea at rest ; 
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'* But when the heart is fall of din. 
And doubt beeide the portal waits» 
They can but listen at the gates, 
And hear the household jar within.'' 

"We best know our beloved in heaven , when in 
the sternest way of duty ; when We have con- 
quered our worst temptations ; when We have 
loved our enemy and sacrificed ourself for oup 
friend ; when in some great spasm of public fol- 
ly and injustice we have stood firm and just ; 
when we have resolved to live the godly life, 
and feel that out* prayer has been answered. 
We know the illustrious dead only when we are 
like them, and vainly do we insult their memo- 
ry by words of praise while our lives are traitors 
to their worth. Thus, only by living nobly here, 
do we know those who are living grandly else- 
where. Life gravitates to life, and while we are 
dfcad in any low state of existence, our commun- 
ion will only be with dead men's bones and all 
uncleanness ; but as we rise through the spaces 
of the life in God, at every step of our progress 
we are hailed by some glorious spirit, and claim 
the friendship of some exalted soul. The noon- 
day idler on your hill-sides does not behold the 
finest aspect of nature ; but the farmer who restd 
upon his plow to welcome the morning radianoe 
streaking up the horizon ; the weary traveller, 
borne through vistas of autumnal glory ; the 
mother who sits by her baby's cradle while the 
^Mreet summer moonlight steals through the open 
doors ; — so do glimpses of paradise, and glances 
from angelic faces oome oftenest to him who is 
most faithful in the nobler duties of life ; and 
plodding along the dusty road of common ser- 
vice, his soul leaps up at a vision of far-off vistas 
in heavenly lands.' 



ROMANCE. 



All prosaic, and all bitter, disenchanted peo- 
ple talk as if poets and novelists made romance. 
They do, — just as much as craters make volca- 
nos, — no more. What is romance? whence 
comes it ? Plato spoke to the subject wisely, in 
bis quaint way, some two thousand years ago, 
when he said, <' Man's soul, in a former state, 
was winged and soared among the gods ; and so 
it oomes to pass,, that, in this life, when the soul, 
by the power of music or poetry, or the sight of 
beauty, hath her remembrance quickened, forth- 
with there is a struggling and a pricking pain 



as of wings trying to oome forth, — even as chil- 
dren in teething." And if an old heathen, two 
thousand years ago, discoursed thus gravely of 
the romantic part of our nature, whence ocHnee it 
that in Christian lands we think in so pagan a 
way of it, and turn the whole care of it to bal* 
lad-makers, romancers, and opera-singers ? 

Let us look up in fear and reverenee and say, 
*< God is the maker of romance. He, from whose 
hand came man and woman, — Ub, who strung 
the great harp of Existence with all its wild and 
wonderful and manifold chords, and attuned 
them to one another, — Ub is the great Poet of 
life. ' ' Every impulse of beauty, of heroism, and 
every craving for pnrer love, fairer perfbetioo, 
nobler type and style of being than that which 
closes like a prison-house around us, in the dim, 
daily walk of life, is Gk>d's breath, God's im. 
pulse, God's reminder to the soul that there is 
something higher, sweeter, purer, yet to be at- 
tained. 

Therefore, man or woman, when thy ideal is 
shattered, — as shattered a thousand times it 
must be, — when the vision fades, the rapture 
bums out, turn not away in scepticism and bit- 
terness, saying, ** There is nothing better for a 
man than that he should eat and drink," but 
rather cherish the revelations of those hours as 
prophecies and foreshadowings of something real 
and possible, yet to be attained in the manhood 
of immortality. The scoffing spirit that laughs 
at romance is an apple of the Devil's own hand- 
ing from the bitter tree of knowledge ; — it opebs 
the eyes only to see eternal nakedness. 

If ever yon have had a romantic, nncalcula- 
ting friendship, — a boundless worship and be- 
lief in some hero of your soul, — if ever you have 
so loved, that all cold prudence, all selfish world- 
ly considerations have gone down like drifVwood 
before a river flooded with new rain fVom heaven, 
so that you even forget yourself, and were ready 
to cast your whole being into the chasm of exist- 
ence, as an offering before the feet of another, 
and all for nothing, — if you awake bitterly be- 
trayed and deceived, still give thanks to God 
tbat you have had one glimpse of heaven. The 
door now shut will open a^in. Rejoice that the 
noblest capability of your eternal inheritance 
has been made known to you ; treasure it, as the 
highest honor of your being, that you should ev- 
er so feel, — that so divine a guest ever poflsessed 
your soul. 

By such experiences are we taught the pathos, 
the sacredness of life ; and if we use them wisely, 
our eyes will ever af^r be anointed to see what 
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poems, what romances, what sublime tragedies 
lie aroand us in the daily walk of life, ** written 
not with ink, bat in fleshly tables of the heart." 
The dullest street of the most prosaic town has 
matter in it for more smiles, more tears, more in- 
tense ezcitanent, than ever were written in story 
or sang in poem ; the reality is there, of which 
tbe romancer is the second-hand recorder. 

[Mrs. Stowe, 



LETTER F&OI THE WEST. 

*< It is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps," is a very ancient proverb, that has lost 
none of its truthfulness by the lapse of ages. 
Often have the events and unforeseen changes of 
my own life brought it to mind ; often have I 
asked, why is it thus or so ? and as often con- 
feesed, it is beyond human ken. To devise many 
things is the province of man ; but an unseen Pow- 
er bringeth his devices to nought, and scattereth 
his thoughts to the winds ; bringing him to con- 
fess ** there is a Ood, all nature shows ;*' and 
oftentimes calling forth the heartfelt thanks of 
the creature who feels that he is in the hand of a 
good God. Were it not for this assurance, I 
know not how I could think of tbe future and 
retain my reason, to say nothing of composure. 
From the diversities of the past I have good 
cause to expect life to be a shifting scene unto 
the end ; and did not the goodness, that has 
shaped all my ways hitherto, teach that nothing 
can happen without my <* Heavenly Father," 
did not inspiration and the blessed Jesus say 
** Te are of more value than many sparrows," 
*' All things are given unto me," ** I will lose 
nothing," I should fear at every step and start 
at every sound ; for who could tell me what dan- 
ger might lurk in every form — what terrible 
disaster might await every turn. The common 
oasualities of life are sufficient to inspire the dis- 
trusting mind with constant apprehension of evil. 
Perils by land and perils at sea await us. At 
home accidents, sickness and death are sure to 
come. Abroad the chances of sudden distress 
are increased. Whether on a tour of pleasure or 
of business, accompanied by friends, or alone mid 
the world's crowd, whether we travel by stage, 
by rail, by steamer, or by our own conveyance, 
a moment more, at any point, may plunge us in 
the deep, envelope us with flames, throw us off 
the track » upset us on the brink of a precipice. 



or crush us beneath the feet of our ovm trusty 
steed. And yet we go gaily and merrily along, 
as if sure that all is well ; pausing but a moment 
to lament the most heart-rending events, and sym- 
pathize with the survivers of the most dreadful 
vrrecks. When I say we, I mean mankind gen- 
erally. For is not this true of the world ? And 
if true, is not the lesson of trust more generally 
conned than is by some imagined ? By individ- 
uals we must judge the whole. As individuals 
we knoi( that were it not for the assurance that 
all is right in the economy of heaven, — that 
nothing can prevent a happy issue of events, we 
could not rest a moment. We could neither plan 
business, nor seek for pleasure, nor yet engage 
in the pursuit of heavenly wisdom, if laboring 
under the awful conviction, that as a whole, 
pain and woe would attend us. Let it be under- 
stood, that on a given railway there will be nine- 
ty-nine collisions for one safe passage — that 
nine persons will be hurt for every one who is not, 
and nobody would travel on that road. But the 
contrary being true, no one is deterred by fear of 
the few collisions that may occur. Just so, on tbe 
journey of life. Make men believe that disaster, 
suffering and ruin are the rule of life, that a vast 
majority are, and must be, miserable, and the 
mind is bewildered, action paralyzed or confused, 
and men run to and fro, delirious with alarm, 
not knowing what to do. If this would be the 
sad oflGect of destroying confidence in present well 
being, and security for the future of this life,who 
can imagine the scene that would ensue, could 
the world believe, that the great car of humani- 
ity, with its freight of precious souls, is running 
with fearful velocity along the verge of that abyss 
of endless woe, where all the wrecked mariners 
of time bring up ; that it is, and ever has been, 
off the track, — that passengers are continually 
falling over this precipice that has no sounding, 
and will drop, one after another, till, at the end 
of the track the whole train will make the fear- 
ful leap, and go crashing, groaning down, vnth 
all who have not *made good their escape during 
the passage ! I simply ask the question. I hope 
the reader will duly ponder it and conclude that 
it is well that men are slow of trust to believe so 
impious an impost^tre ! For one I thank God for 
the trust the world has in Divine goodness ; so 
that, whether by instruction or by intuition, by 
faith in Jesus or in nature, men have, and will 
give vent to, the joyous emotions of their souls in 
spite of the croakings'of bigots, or the warnings 
of zealots. When revelation says •• trust God 
and all shall be well," it but reiteratea the/«e- 
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bier voice of nature, and calls forth the ever living 
truth planted in the breast of every man. 

This truth renders life happy, save when it is 
wrested away by the sacrilegious hand of super- 
stition. 0, then let us trust God, and be joyful ^ 
before him all'the days of our lives, being assur- 
ed that he careth for all and will save all with 
an everlasting salvation. 

J. 8. 



TIE rOFlAES. 



Abruptlt in the fore-ground, as I gaze from a 
southern window, rises a beautifully rounded 
knoll ; and on the top, hidden away among the. 
poplars, is a tiny lakelet. Innumerable flags 
float lightly up<Hi its- suriaee ; in the centre a 
huge musk-rat has built a snug little home; 
and all around it are the paths, trodden out by 
the meek-eyed cattle in search of shade and wa- 
ter. The wind among the poplars makes sad 
and wailing music, and the pensile leaves sway 
to the lightest breeze. 

There is an old superstition that it was of the 
poplar wood the Cross was made, and ever since 
the leaves have been shaken as though they heard 
the voice of Gk>d in the wind. As I have stood 
beneath them, and listened to the peculiar sigh 
of the leaves, I have wished my ears were so at- 
tuned to the melody that I might catch the words 
set to those beautiful tones. 

In her ** Letters from New York," Mrs. Childs 
has a ^irit Legend, in which she portrays the 
mission of Skill and Inspiration. Skill was able 
to create most perfect forms ; sublime in propor- 
tion, grand in arrangement, beautiful in shape 
and outline ; but they were but forms. No life 
animated them ; they were without heart, or 
pnlse, or motion, for he vras *' unable to compel 
the tones that gave to all things being." When 
he would have invoked the aid of Inspiration she 
replied, *^ All thy squares anS triangles took 
form fVom my harp, but, not by the triangles 
and figures, can the forgotten melodies be restor- 
ed. They came to me from the inmost shrine, 
and I transmit them, asking no questions." 

As I stood beneath the swaying poplars, and 
heard the swelling music of the leaves, I longed 
for the tones which are the informing of their 
life and beauty. Nature is a cautious mother, 
and instruct us as she will, — draw closely as 
we will to the heart of things, she still, in dulcet 
tones is singing, *« Thus far and no farther ; my 



secrets are my own." Deep in the little ground- 
cell are hidden the salts and juices that produce 
all vegetable life, and we watch, and wonder, 
and praise. But how it is that this flag-stalk, 
in the lake, should be so beautifully crowned by 
this Wue flower, and the butter-cup on the bank 
should be of such a golden yellow, and the grass 
so radiantiy green, are secrets we rfiall never 
wrest from her, ''charm we never so wisely." 
The acwn, dropped " at evening in the public 
path," may have the life crushed out of it by 
a careless step, but left where the dew and the 
sunshine will visit it, and lo ! it has sprung up ; 
day by day, and year by year it grows, — a leaf, 
a stalk, a tree, a giant oak. But shall we ind 
in that wood any of the elements by which it 
grew ? If we decompose the trunk, or the leaf^ 
shall we find therein the juices by which it flour- 
ished ? Shall we find the coloring matter, wh'itb 
now tinges the leaves, within this handful of 
dirt we have taken from the root ? If vre get up 
with the sun in the morning, can we catch him 
at his work with hammer, or saw, or bruiii, 
shaping the outline, or painting the leaf? Is it 
aspiring, or ambitions, that it towers up so lofti- 
ly ? or do the evening breezes woo it with their 
kisses, and the stars entice it, smiling so contin- 
ually, in their glittering beauty? Perhaps it 
hears the ** music of the spheres," and its own 
life, attuned" to the harmony, ia reaching con- 
stantly toward it. 

And so, as I stand beneath the lordly poplars, 
I renumber how the sun darkened, and the moon 
ceased to shine, and the music turned to wailing 
on that eventful day on Calvary, and I could 
weep for the noble trees, that they carry thus 
with them forever the saddest memories, and ut- 
ter always naught but sighs. 

Jsmnx. 

Burlington, W%$. 



PICTUIES. 



A ROOM with pictures in it, and a room without 
pictures, diflbr by nearly as much as a room with 
and without windows. Nothing, we think, is more 
melaneholy, particularly \a a person who haa to 
pass much time in his room, than blank walls, 
and nothing on them ; for pictures are loop-holes 
of escape to the human soul, leading it to other 
scenes and other spheres. It is such an inex- 
pressible relief to a person engaged in writing, 
and even reading, on looking up, not to have hk 
line of vision cut square off by an odious white 
wall, but to find his soul escaping, as it weie, 
through the frame of an exquisite picture, to 
other beautiful, and, perhaps, Idyllic scenes. 
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April. — We had ocoasioD to write this word in a 
recent letter to a friend, and in an instant a new life 
seemed to take possession of us. We were in a new 
world. We heard the birds singing among the green 
tipped apple trees, the ftrogs piping from the mead- 
ows, and the brooks babbling to the Tiolets that they 
mirrored fh)m their banks ; while soft skies and 
green grass, as a grand frame work, encircled the 
whole. Ah, give ns our New England clime, with 
its Tarying seasons to stimulate the mind to all moods. 
We like this &11 and rising again of nature, for, in 
the cheerftil philosophy of Bitter Sweet, — we would 
have all lovers of wholesome literature read the poem, 
— it is by contrasts that we know how to estimate the 
beautifol and good. And yet let us be just to Winter 
when we talk of contrasts, for not all unlovely is it, 
even outwardly, and there comes to the soul too, dur- 
ing its reign, a season of rest that it knows not, if it 
be alive and sensitive, amid the carnival of nature. 
Introversion is good for the soul, and when the charms 
of outward life, that thrill the senses so, are withheld 
for a season, the thoughts retreat also, and we drink 
anew of that water that shall keep us from thirsting 
amid the heat and burden of life. 

In gathering up the fragments that remain, now 
that the season is over and gone that is so peculiarly 
fitted for the feast of reason and the flow of soul, we 
find, as did they of old, that the remains exceed the 
preparation. New thoughts, new aspirations, new 
friends, memories of social gatherings, where read- 
ing, music and quiet converse filled the hours, these 
are the fragments that have dropped ftom Winter's 
oomuoopia. 

Then there were three evenings pa88ed|among works 
of art that opened our eyes clearer to discern the 
beauties that lie around our daily paths. We have 
laughed at the expression of oile who exclaimed as he 
saw the setting sun, " There is one of Claude's sun- 
sets," but we have begun to see some significance in 
it And it ceases to shock us, for He who made this 
beautiful world made also the poet and artist as its 
interpreters, and CUude has opened eyes that before 
were blind. A grandeur is given to nature, and a 
beau^ to the human flice, after we have stood before 
the artist's creations, and we learn to group and ftish- 
ion into pictures, and to ^preciate delicate coloring, 
and the exquisite blending of light and shade. Now 
we sometimes catch ourselves exclaiming, as we look 
upon the distant hills whose outlines are just faintly 
visible against the evening sky, ** There are some of 



Champney's mountains." And when the clouds a 
few evenings since suddenly parted, and the sun burst 
npon the scene and giWed every window and turret 
in the village, and threw a golden mist around a cot- 
tage on the hill-top, a loitering group of us caught 
the sudden beauty and exclaimed, " There's Bier- 
Btadt's coloring." In truth the artist is to many 
what the "gintlefolks" were to the porter at Mehwe 
Abbey, making beauty where before was but a worth- 
less heap of ruins, and though golden opinions may 
outweigh the material ore in the reward for his hu 
bor, let him take to his heart this thought : •« To 
make one object, in outward or inward nature, more 
holy to a single heart is reward enough for a life • 
for, the more sympathies we gain or awaken for what 
is beautiful, by so much deeper will be our sympathy 
for what is most beautiful, — the human souL" 



It is seldom that we direct special attention to any 
of our writers, preferring usually to let them speak 
for themselves ; but we chance to have several poems 
in the present number fW>m new contributors, which 
so please us, that we are constrained to say a few words 
about them. We refer to A. M. L., whose "Shrines," 
like every previous contribution ftrom her pen, is a 
strain of sweet music, E. P. N., who in the pretty 
turn she has given to several verses in •« Self Delu- 
sion," shows a vein of genuine poetry, and* A. A. 
Stebbins, whose "Twilight Fancies," though sur- 
passed by a former contribution that we classed with 
our gems, " The Miller's Daughter," has yet the 
ring of pure verse. We welcome these three to our 
pages with the hope that they will not ne^ect the 
gift that is within theifi, but fiiithftilly work the pre- 
cious mine, remembering that " poetry is its own ex- 
ceeding great reward." 

There may be faults that some will detect in the 
verses of our young fevorites, but we like to adopt 
the principle with our writers that some good people 
follow in their intercourse with tleir friends, — mag- 
nify the virtues, trusting that the feults will soon be 
overshadowed. 

Lowell, in his "Conversations,'* says a good thing 
about criticism that many might take and sweeten 
their reading with : " If a man must hang his nest 
IB the boughs of a poem, let him rather imitate the 
oriole which adds a beauty to the tree, than the wood- 
pecker, which gains its livelihood by picking it fUl 
(Wholes." 
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A New HiBtory of the Conquest of Mexico. In 
^yhich Las Casas^ Denunciations of the popu- 
lar Historians of that War are fully Vindica- 
ted. By Robert Anderson Wilson, Counsellor 
at Law ; author of •* Mexico and its Religion," 
etc. Philadelphia : James Challen & Son. 
8yo., pp. 639. 

A new history in flat oontradiction with Prescott 
— avowedly in opposition to him ; and hacked by such 
experts in Indian afbirs as Lewis Cass and the late 
Albert Gallatin — to say nothing of the author, long 
time ago a classic in the historical literature of Amer- 
ica ! Wilson alleges that the fascinating pages of Pres- 
cott are based upon myths — that they do not dis- 
criminate between the legendary and the purely his- 
torical — that they confound Moorish with Indian 
characters, and are inconsistent with the topography 
of the country. It is not for us to arbitrate between 
such authorities. We have only to say that Wilson's 
work is ftill of fact and suggestion, that It is written 
in masterly style, and nobly printed. 

Peck & Bliss' Edition of the Bible. Great Prim- 
er type. The Imperial Quarto Form. Pub- 
lished by H. 0. Peck & Theo. Bliss. Phila- 
delphia. 

With precisely the same feelmg we gaze upon a 
picture, have we feasted our eyes on the superbly 
handsome page of this print of the Scriptures. Here- 
tofore, London has led the world in typography ; but 
the foot is now too palpable to admit of denial, that 
in this noble specimen, Philadelphia leads London, 
and Peck & Bliss lead in Philadelphia. Their edi- 
» lion is printed from Stereo-copper plates (a recently 
discovered electrotyping process, ) which imparts to 
the printed page a beauty and clearness that cannot 
be equalled by the ordinary method of stereotyping. 
This is the first and only edition of the Bible to which 
the application of this scientific discovery has been 
applied. By its aid an almost infinite number of cop- 
ies can be produced without any impairment of its 
beauty or clearness, resulting from the wear of the 
plates. The size of the type — a great feature in this 
work — demands particular attention. It is of the 
" great primer*' size, a much- larger type than any 
quarto Bible published in the world, and equally as 
large as that of the unwieldy and expensive folio copy 
published in England. This peculiarity places this 
edition before the {^blic without a rival for pulpit 
use, and for all purposes where a large, clear, and 
distinct typography is required. Clergymen will 
experience little difficulty in reading the sacred text 
from this book upon a dark day, or in a dimly light- 
ed pulpit We take pleasure in annexing the follow- 
ing statement of the Rev. Albert Barnes, for we feel» 
that a print of the Scriptures, possessing such extr^ 
ordinary claims, deserves something more th % n the 
casual notice. 



!* I have examined with care the pulpt Bible pub- 
lished by Messrs. Peck & Bliss, and can speak of it 
with confidence in respect to sise, type, arrangement, 
margin, and paper, as being exactly what is requir- 
ed for the pulpit In these req>ect8 it will be found 
to be all that it is said to be by the publishers, and 
leaves nothing to be desired. The utmost pains have 
been taken to make it an exact reprint of the edition 
of the American Bible Society. I am well acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Johnson, the stereotyper, and Messrs. 
Thomas McEellar and Joseph P. Engles, who have 
read the proofs ; and in their character and skill the 
public may repose the most entire confidence as to the 
typographical accuracy of the Yolnme.*' 

La Plata : The Argentine Confederation and 
Paraguay. Being a Narrative of the Explor- 
ation of the Tributaries of the Riv^ La Plata 
and adjacent Countries. Under the orders of 
the United States Government. By Thomas 
J. Page, U. S. N , commander of the Expedi- 
tion. With Map and niustrations. 

The La Phita is to South America what the Mis- 
sissippi is to NcNTth America. Navigable for two 
thousand miles, with a basin and tributaries hardly 
less than those of the Mississippi, with a fertile soil 
adjacent, a salubrious climate, and opening aooess to 
the mineral provinces of Brazil and Bolivia, what r^ 
gion can have greater claims to the explorer T The 
Government has done an immense service in bringing 
to light so many valuable geographical foots ; and 
the publishers have spread them before the public in 
a convenient and el^^t shape. 

The American Home Garden. Being Principles 
and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, Flow- 
ers, Fruits, and Shrubbery. To which are 
added Brief Notes on Farm Crops, with a Ta- 
ble of their average Product and Chemical 
Constituents. By Alexander Watson. Illus- 
trated. New xork : Harper & Brothers. 
1859. pp. 531. 

If any treatise on so complex a subject as that of 
gardening, can be a substitute for practical acquaint- 
ance with its details, it is the one above named. It 
is very minute in directions, and presents all its de- 
tails in systematic relations ; while the numerous il- 
lustrations bring the whole plan directly before the 
eye. It is very handsomdy printed. 

Three Visits to Madagascar during the Tears 
1853, 1854, 1856. Including a Journey to the 
Capital ; with Notices of the Natural History 
of the Country and of the present Civilization 
of the People. By the Rev. William Ellis, 
F. R. S. Illustrated. New York : Harper d; 
Brothers. 1859. 8to. pp. 614. i 

The above named vrork is written out flrom notes , 
and letters sketched in Madagascar — in the pr €MP ea 
of the features, scenes and experienoes which make | 
up the substance of the book. It makes veiy Impor- 
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tant eontribations to physical geography, horticul- 
ture, botany, natural history, and etymology. What 
Barth and Liringstone haye done for the African 
continent, Ellis has done for its great island. The 
book is written in a captivating style ; and whoeyer 
reads it will find pleasure as well as instruction — 
and both in large measure. 

Life of Douglas Jerrold. By his son, Blanchard 
Jerrold. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 
It is always pleasant to catch glimpses of the pri- 
Tate life of public men, and see what they were in 
their homes, when the eye of the world was not on 
them. In this biography of Douglas Jerrold we find 
that he was more than the wit and the satirist, more 
than the author of the Caudle Lecture, or the Editor 
of Journals ; he was kindly and genial in his home, 
and not at all the bitter cynical man he has some- 
times been represented. We cannot help thinking, 
that to the general reader, the book might have been 
more interesting had it been more condensed, though 
to do this might have been somewhat difficult Many 
of the literary characters of London and vicinity, are 
brought into the book, which renders it doubly inta^ 
esting. The work is issued in the usual good style 
of the publishers. 

Poems by Frances Anne Kemble. Boston : Tick- 
nor k Fields. 

We are ever prone to discern, or imagine we dis- 
cern something of the personality of the poet in his 
works. We see in Byron's lines, all the passion and 
the fire, and the morbidness of feeling, which charac- 
terised the man. In Wordsworth *s poetry, we see the 
calm, equable spirit of him, who saw more in nature 
than any other man, because he loved her more. In 
Mrs. Hemans* poetry, we see the sorrowing spirit to 
whom life was not all sunshine, and who, when she 
wrote that it was woman's lot, «« Silent tears to weep 
and patient smiles to wear through suffering's hour,'* 
was evidently shadowing forth her own experience. 
So, when we opened this book of Mrs. Kemble's, we 
expected to see the woman, as well as the poet And 
the woman is here. We had seen her with our phys- 
ical eye, a noble looking woman with a dignity and 
queenliness about her which seemed to say, so we 
thought, " I am sufficient for myself." And we had 
heard her read in a manner never to be excelled, that 
mighty poet who had been to her 

** Shelter and suocox* such as common men 
Afford the weaker partners of their Ikte." 

And with this picture and this remembrance of the 
woman before us, we opened the book. We did not 
see just the woman we expected to see, but we think 
a better type of womanhood. We see that there is 
deep and intense passion, and a fire that seems some- 
times as if it would consume her very life, and we see 



there is disappointment and almost despair, and a 
fear lest her misery 

*< Should make her sin, and pray to Heaven to die." 

But yet, for all this there is no morbidness, no sickly 
sentimentaliBm, none of that railing against the world 
that Byron had when he said, 

•« I have not loved the world, nor the world me." 

She believes people can be happy though she has not 
been, she believes love is not an illusion, though, 
** when her cup of life was mingled, Fate filled it to 
the brim from the dark, bitter tide, and forgot to pour 
in the only sweet drop. " We see of what the woman 
is capable, and how she might have been in other cir- 
cumstances if not a better poet, certainly a happier 
woman. There is a sadness, a passionateness in her 
appeals to Heaven, that make our hearts go out to 
hers and say, ** Though thou mayst have erred, yet 
who can tell what has been resisted and borne and 
suflbred !" 

And we see here the mother as well as the woman, 
but it is the sorrowing, mourning mother, and her 
song is like the wail of the parent bird over her lost 
ofbpring. 

" Alone, heart-broken" die asks of their fete, 
" How is^ with thee — lost — lost — precious one ! 
In thy f^-esh spring-time growing up alone 7 
What warmth unfolds thee 7 what sweet dews are 

shed. 
Like love and patience over thy young head ? 
What holy springs feed thy deep inner life 7 
What shelters thee from passion's deadly strife 7 
What guards thy growth, straight, strong, and fbll 

and fr-ee. 
Lovely and glorious, oh, my feir, young tree?" 

All this depth of passionate feeling we expected to 
find in these poems, but there is more. She who can 
see the mercy of the hand that chastens, and from 
her lowly heart can say, 

** Bless the blight which Thou has sent in me ; 
Withering and blasting tho' it seem to fidl." 

*< So fh)m this fiite shall grow 
The palm branch for my hand and for my brow. 
With which, a hopeful pilgrim, I may tread 
The shadowy path where rest awhile the dead. 
Ere they rise up, a glorious company. 
To find their lost ones, and to worship Thee !" 

has that within her which will eventually rise above 
sorrow and sin and wrong. 

We have spoken thus fiir more of the woman than 
the poet. In this latter character, we were also 
somewhat agreeably disappointed. Some of the po- 
ems have great power and beauty of conception. 
But we vfill let the book speak for itself, by giving two 
selections, thinking that by so doing the reader will 
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be more effiectiiallj induoed to purchase the book, 
thAn by anj thing we could say in its fiiTor. 

ABSHNCE. 

What shall I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy face T 
How shall I charm the interval that lowers 
Between this time and that sweet time of grace ? 

Shall I in slumber steep each weary sense. 
Weary with longing ? — shall I flee away 
Into past days, and with some fond pretence 
Cheat myself to forget the present day T 

Shan love for thee lay on my soul the sin 
Of casting from me Ood*s great gift of time ; 
Shall I, these mists of memory locked within. 
Leave, and forget life's purposes sublime T 

Oh ! how, or by what means, may I contrive 
To bring the hour that brings thee back more near? 
How may I teach my drooping hope to live 
Until that blessed time, and thou art here T 

I'U tell thee : for thy sake, I iriU Uy hold 
Of all good aims, and consecrate to thee. 
In worthy deeds, each moment that is told 
While thou, belov'd one ! art fhr fjrom m^ 

For thee I will arouse my thoughts to try 
AU heavenward flights, all high and holy strains ; 
For thy dear sake I will walk patiently 
Through these l<mg hours, nor call their minutes 
pains. 

I will this dreary blank of absense make 
A noble task-time, and will therein strive 
To follow excellence, and to overtake 
More good than I have won, since yet I live. 

So may this doomM time build up in me 
A thousand graces which shall thus be thine ; 
So may my love and longing hallowed be. 
And thy dear thought an influence divine. 

PARTINa. 

Thb golden hinges of the year have turned — 
Spring, and the Summer, and the harvest time 
Have come, and gone ; and on the threshold stands 
The withered Winter, stretching forth his hands. 
To take my rose fW>m me ; — which he will wear 
On his bleak bosom, all the bitter months 
While the earth and I remain discoDsolate. 
My rose ! — with the soft vesture of her leaves, 
Gathered all round the secrets of her heart, 
In crimson fragrant folds, — within her bower 
Of fair fresh green, guarded with maiden thorns. 
Oh withered Winter ! keep my blossom safe ! 
Thou Shalt not kiss her with thy blue cold lips. 
Nor pinch her in thy bony grip — nor drop 



More than one tiny sparkling diamond 
From thy cold carcaneC upon her cheek : 
But lay soft snow fur round her — and abore 
Her precious head, make thy skies blue and clear. 
And set her in the sun ; — oh withered Winter V 
Be tender of my rose, and harm her not 
Alas, my flower, farewell ! 

The Monthly Religious Magazine and Independ- 
ent Journal, for March, 

Is well filled with reading suited to the coDtempl»- 
tive and thoughtful mind. The leading artide, 
''Commemorative Words,'* is a just and fktthfal tri- 
bute to the lamented Prescott, by Rev. Rufus £3fis, 
his pastor, whoee beautiful occasional sermon on the 
departure of his gifted fKend, was as an arm of 
strength to many who have loved and lost The oth- 
er articles of this number are. The Incarnate Word ; 
Egotheism the Atheism of To-day ; Secret Prmyer ; 
Some Reasons why Woman should have Part in Got- 
emment ; Bums* Festivals ; Memoirs of a Samtly 
Friend ; Obituaries ; Editor's Random Reading. The 
last is a pleasant phase in a magazine of this chaunao- 
ter, giving, as it does in the present number, the ed- 
itor's opinion upon many of the subjects prerionsly 
discussed. ** Men and Women," in this department, 
amused and interested us, as it was wify, smiiihle, 
and to the point 

The Magazine is edited by.ReT. Edmund H. Seuv, 
and Rev. Rufus EUis. 

Adam Bede. By George Eliot. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1859. pp. 496. 

We received this book just as our pages are going 
to press ; and must therefore take the reputation of 
the author — already known through his *' Scenes of 
Clerical Life" — as a pledge that it makes a jnst 
appeal to all lovers of fiction. There is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence in &vor of '< Adam Bede ;'* and 
till we read it, this is satis^M^ory. It is handaranely 
manuihctured — and altogether a most attractiTe 
Tolume. 

BOOKa 

Books written when the soul is at spring-tide. 
When it is laden like a groaning sky 
Before a thunder-storm, are power and gladness. 
And majesty and beauty. They seize the reader 
As tempests seize a ship, and bear him <m 
With a wild joy. Some books are drenched sands. 
On which a great soul's wealth lies all in heaps* 
Like a wrecked argosy. What power in books ! 
They mingle gloom and splendor, as I've oft. 
In thunderous sunsets, seen the thunder-pilee 
Seamed with dull fire and fiercest glory-rents. 
They awe me to my knees, as if I stood 
In presence of a kmg. 



The story entitled «*Sybil Bowers" in our last No. 
should have been credited to Mrs. N. T. Monroe. 
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STANDARD THKOLOOICAL WORKS. 

THEOLOGICAL VIEWS, Comprising the Sub- 
stance of Teachings, during a Ministry of Thirty- 
Bve Years in New Orleans. By Rev. Theodore 
Clapp. Price SI per vol. 

SELECTIONS FROM EMINENT COMMEN- 
TATORS, who have believed in Punishment after 
Death ; wherein they have agreed with Universalists 
in their Interpretation of Scriptures relating to Pun- 
ishment. By Lucius R. Paige. Revised Edition. 
Price Si per vol. 

A BIBLICAL REVIEW, Designed as a New and 
Improyed Commentary on the Bible, on a Plan that 
renders the Book as well fittted for Reading as for 
Reference. By Rev. W. E. Manley. Vol. L Gen- 
esis. Price $\ per copy. 

BALFOUR'S FIRST INQUIRY. An Inquiry into 
the Scriptural purport of the words Sheol, Hades, 
Tartarus, an d Gehenna, all translated Hell in the 
common English Version. By Rev. Walter Balfour. 
Revised, with an Introduction, by Rev. O. A. Skin- 
tter. Price $1. 

BALFOUR'S SECOND INQUIRY. An Inquiry 
into the Scriptural Doctrine concerning the Devil 
ind Satan, and into the extent of duration express- 
ed by the terms Olin, Aion, and Aionios, rendered; 
Everlasting, Forever, &c. By Rev.^Walter BaU; 

four. Revised, with an Introduction, by Rev. O. 
A. Skinner. Price, $1. 

THE PASTOR'S BEQUEST Sermons by Rev. 
Henry Bacon. Edited by Mrs. E. A. Bacon. 1 
vol. rimo. Price, »l ; full gilt, 81.60. 

A TREATISE ON ATONEMENT. By Rev. 
Ho9ea Ballou. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 60 cents. 

NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Rev. Hosea Ballou. I vol. 
12mo. Price 60 cents. 

A SERIES OF LECTURE SERMONS, deliver- 
ed in the School-street Church, Boston. By Rev. 
Hosea Ballon. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 68 cents. 

SELECT SERMONS, delivered on various occa- 
sions from important passages of Scripture. By 
Rev Hosea Ballou. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 68 cents. 

BALLOU*S WORKS. In five volumes, including 
the •'Biography," "Treatise on Atonement,*' 
** Notes on the Parables," •* Lecture-Sermons," 
and •• Select Sermons." This edition is on thicker 
paper, and bound in the best style ; each volume 
has a double gilt title, making a roost attractive set 
of books. Price per set, $p4. 

PAIGE'S COMMENTARY. A Commentary on 
the New Testament. By Rev. L. R. Paige. In 
4 vols. l2mo. Price $1 per vol. 

Vol. 1. Matthew and Mark ; vol. 2. Luke and 

John ; vol. 3. Acts of the Apostles ; vol. 4. Ro- 
mans. 

ARGUMENTS DRAWN FROM THE ATTRI- 
BUTES OF GOD, in support of the Doctrine of 
Universal Salvation. By John Mather Austin. 1 
vol. I2mo. Price 60 cents. 

REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
MATTHEW HALE SMITH. By Rev. L. C. 
Browne. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 76 cents. 

GRACES AND POWERS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE. By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 1 vol. 12mo. 



A SHEAF FROM A PASTOR'S FIELD. A 
Collection of Sermons for the Home Circle. By 
Rev. H. C. Leonard. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 
HUMANITY IN THE CITY. A Series of Lec- 
tures. By Rev. E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 
76 cents. 

DISCOURSES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
By E. H. Chapin. I vol. 18mo. Price 63 cents ; 
cloth, extra full gilt, $1,18. 
DISCOURSES ON THE BEATITUDES. By 
£. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cents. 
DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By 
E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 60 cents. 
A BIBLE DICTIONARY, of the most important 
Words in the Holy Scriptures. By S. B. Emmons. 
1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents. 
ADVENTURES OF TRIPTOLEMUS TUB ; 
Com{>ri8ing important and startling Disclosures con- 
cerning Hell ; its Magnitade,Morals,Employments. 
Climate, 6lc, All very satisfactorily authenticated. 
To which is added. The Old Man of the Hill Side. 
By Geo. Rogers. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents. 
FAMILY WORSHIP ; Containing Reflections 
and Prayers for Domestic Devotion. By O. A. Skin- 
ner. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents. 

ORTHODOXY AS IT IS : or. Its Mental Influ- 
ence, and Practical. Inefficiency and Effects ; Illus- 
trated by Philosophy and Facts. By R. Tomlinson 
and D. P. Livermore. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN VICTOR ; or. Mortality and 
Immortality, including Happy Death Scenes. By J. 
G. Adams. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents. 

THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH COMPAN- 
ION, for the use of Church Members and others. By 
I. D. Williamson. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents ; 
cloth, extra full gilt, 76 cents. 

UNIVERSALIST COMPANION. With an Al- 
manac and Register. Published annually. Edited 
by Rev. A. B. Orosh. Price 12 cents ; $1 per doz.; 
$6,60 per hundred. 

BOOKS FOR THE HOMK CIBCI.£. 

HESPER ; THE HOME SPIRIT ; a Simple 
Story of Household Labor and Love. By Miss 
Elizabeth Doten. Price 76 cents. 

HOME LIFE ; or, a Peep Across the Threshold. 
By Mrs. C. A. Soule. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 75 cents. 
This is a collection of beautiful Home Stories. 

MARION LESTER ; or, the Mother's Mistake. 
By Minnie S. Davis. Uniform with **Home Life.** 
Price 76 cents. 

RECORDS OF BUBBLETON PARISH ; or Pa- 
pers from the Experience of an American Minister ; 
with Illustrations by Billings. 1 \ol. 12mo. Price $1 , 

THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD ; embracing 
the Christian Home, Husband, Wife, Father, Moth- 
er, Child, Brother, and Sister. By Rev. George S. 
Weaver, of St. Louis. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cts. 

A VOICE TO THE MARRIED ; being a Com- 
pendium of Social, Moral and Religious Duties, ad- 
dressed to Husbands and Wives. By J. M. Austin. 
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A VOICE TO YOUTH ; addressed to Young 
Men and Yoang Ladies. By J. M. Austin. 1 vol. 
18mo. Price 63 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW OF KINDu 
NESS. By G. W. Montgomery, i vol. ISmo. Price 
60 cts. 

LETTERS on the MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
DUTIES OF PARENTS. By 0. A. Skinner. I vol. 
ISmo. Price 38 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN COMFORTER; a Gift for 
the Afflicted and Bereaved. By Henry Bacon. 1 
vol. 18mo. Price 60 cents. 

POEMS. By Mary Ann Hanmer Dodd. 1 vol. 
12nio. Price €3 cents. 

A YEAR ABROAD ; or. Sketches of Travel in 
Great Britain, France and Switzerland. By Willard 
C. George. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cents. 

THE BALANCE ; Or Moral Arguments in favor 
of Universalism. By A. D. Mayo. 82mo., 160 pa- 
ges, price 25 cents. 

HOURS OF COMMUNION. By E. H. Chapin. 
S2mo.^l60 pages. Price 26 cents. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS OF MRS. 
SARAH C. EDGARTON MAYO ; with a Memoir 
by her husband. In 1 vol. l2mo. Price $1 ; cloth, 
extra full gilt, 1,50. 

MEMOIR OF MRS. JULIA H. SCOTT ; with 
her Poems and Selections from her Prose. By Mrs. 
C. M. Sawyer. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 ; extra full 
gilt, 1,60. 

POETRY AND PROSE. By Mrs. Charlotte A. 
Jerauld ; with a Memoir by Henry Bacon. 1 vol. 
pmo. Price $1 ; cloth, extra full gilt, 1,60. 

MEMOIR OF REV. H^NRY BACON. By 
Mrs. £. A. Bacon. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 ; full gilt, 
1,60. 

BIOGRAPHY OF REV. HOSEA BALLOU. By 
his youngest son, Maturin M. Ballou. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1 ; extia full gilt, 1,60 

MEMOIR OF REV. H. B. SOULE. By Caro- 
line A. Soule. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 ; full gilt» 
1,60. * 

MEMOIR OF REV. STEPHEN R. SMITH. B^ 
Thomas J. Sawyer. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth^ $1 ; ex- 
tra full gilt, 1,60. 

MEMOIR OF REV. JOHN MOORE. By John 
G. Adams. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, 81 ; full gilt, 1,60. 

MEMOIR OF REV. E. M. WOOLLEY. By his 
daughter, Mrs. F. W. Gillett ; assisted by A. B. 
Grush. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 ; full gilt, 1,60. 

(All of the above Memoirs are embellished with 
Portraits.) 

LIFD OF REV. JOHN MURRAY. 1 vol. 12me. 
Price 50 cents., 

LIFE SKETCHES OF GEORGE HENRY 
CLARKE. By his Brother. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, 
60 cents ; extra full gilt, 76 cents. 
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TRACTS. 
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One Dozen Tracts for the People, by A. C. Thom- 
as and T. B. Thayer, containing the above twelve 
tracts in pamphlet form, with printed covers, price 
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PERIODICALS. 

THE LADIES' REPOSITORY. This Magaziiie 
has attained its twenty-seventh volume, and thus the 
favor with which it has been received, is apparent. 
It is devoted to the best interests of the Universaliet 
Denomination, and has for its contributors many of 
the beet writers in our order. It has exerted a iD09t 
beneficial influence for Universalism, and should have i 
a place in every family in eur communion. , 

Terms. — Single copies, per annum, in advanc«, 
82. Six copies, for one year, $16. Twelve copief, 
for one year, $18. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY AND GEN- 
ERAL REVIEW. Edited by Rev. G. H. Emerson. 

The Quarterly is devoted to elaborate h-rticles on 
theological and other subjects of the highest impor- 
tance. It is issued on the first of January, April. 
July and October, 108 pages in each No., printed in 
superior style, and will form a valuable addition t» 
any one's library. Each number contains article* 
from the editor, and also from the best writers in tht 
denomination to which the work is an honor. 

Price $2 per annum, payable in advance. Seveo 
copies for $12, paid in advance. 
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SPBOZAA AaSXrV. Rev. S. A. Davis, 
is nppointed Agent for the **Ladies* Repository** and 
^^U'liversalUt Quarterly,** He will tiavel exten- 
sively during the coming season, and present the \ 
claims of these two periodicals to the friends, and 
offer such inducements as we trust will persuade hun- 
dreds to subset ibe. 

As a special inducement to the friends, I will say, ' 
that arrangements have been made for Miss Minnie 
Davis, author of **Marion Lester,*' to become a 
regular contributor. We specially commend Br. 
S. Davis to the kind attention of the friends. 

A. Tompkins. 

May 1859. 

A JTEfV BOOK, 

By Minnie S. Davis, (author of Marion Lester.) 

We shall publish early in June a new book by Miss 
Davis, uniform in size and style with "Marion Les- 
ter,'* ••Home Life," and ••Hesper," price 75 cents. 
This is a book of sterling merit, and will be eagerly 
sought for by the tliousands who have read ** Mari- 
on Lester." It is not an every day romance to please 
for the moment, but a work of abiding interest. It 
illustrates in the most beautiful manner the great 
truth that kindness is the most efficient law for the 
government of the wayward and reckless disposition 
in both Old and young. 

«• Then be it yours to teach the truth you felt, 
Nor seek by force the wayward mind to tame. 
Power cnnnot move, what gentleness will melt. 
The ice of long indifference to shame." 

In every neighborhood large quantities of this book 
can and ought to be circulated. Wherever the book 
is read, it will leave its good effect. — When the work 
iv ordered by the dozen, we will make 25 per cent 
discount. — The book will have a rapid sale. Early 
orders solicited. Address : 

A. Tompkins, 88 Cornhill, Boston. 



The Universalist Register for 1859 ! } 

Price 12 1-2 cts. ; $\ per doz. ; $6,60 per hun- > 
dred. Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of ) 
four postage stamps. 

A. TOMPKINS, Publisher, 

88 k. 40 Cornhill, Boston. 



Liit of Letters containing Remittances received sintt 

our last^ ending May 23, 1858. 
(2C7'^oney that is not receipted for in any other 
way, will be found in this list.) 

J. M., Cordelia, $2 ; A. C. F., Farmington, 4 ; J. 
B., Footville, 4 ; J. S. W., Emerald Grove, I ; M. 
P. D., Bath, 2 ; J. H. A., Griggsville, 8, to Jul; 
1859 ; S. C. D., Chelsea, III., 8. 



LADIES' BEFOSrrORT. 

CONDITIONS. — This Magazine is published ii 
monthly numbers on superior paper and new type, 
cortesponding with the present number. 

Single copies, per annum, in advance, $2. Six 
copies, for one year, $10. Twelve copies, for one 
year, $18 ; to which will be added twenty-five cenu 
for every three months delay. 

We shall add to our list of contributors from timt 
to time. The Repository is the only magazine of 
the kind in our order, and deserves to have a place 
in every family. We ask for it merited patronage. 

All subscribers must commence with the July No. 
We take no subscribers for less than an entire vol- 
ume. 

Hke ItSLTT of He%rap*pere. 

1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to 
the contrary, are considered as wishing to cootinoi 
their subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of tbeir 
papers, the publisher may continue to send them till 
all arrearages are paid. 

8. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their 
papers from the office to which they are directed, 
rhey are held responsible till they have settled tiM 
bill and ordered the paper dis«:ontinued. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places, without 
'nforming the publisher, and the paper is sent to the 
former direction, they are held responsible. 

6. The courts have decided that refusing to tai(e 
a paper from the office, or removing and leaving it 
uncalled for, is prima facie evidence of intentional 
fraud. 

Subscribers will therefore understand : 

1. That their papers will be continued after the 
expiration of the time for which they have paid, un- 
less otherwise ordered. 

2. That no paper will be discontinued until ar- 
rearages are paids unless we are SHtisfied that ib« 
subscriber is worthless. Address : 

A. Tompkins, 88 Cornhill, Boston. 
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BEHOLD HOW HE lOTED. 

BT THB LATE REV. HENBT BACON. 

Then said the Jews, Behold how he lored him. 

JOHN. 

Jesus was in a barial place near Bethanj, sor- 
roanded by a weeping and raoumlDg group. 
Sorrow had free ezpression, for the loes was great 
and the yision of immortality was dim. Mary 
came and knelt at Jesas* feet, and the bursting 
grief of her soul and her yeneration for her Mas- 
ter at once found utterance as she said, ^- ** Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died !" When Jesus saw her weeping, and the 
Jews weeping which came with her, he groaned 
in spirit and was troubled, and said, ''Where have 
ye laid him ?*'- They said, ''Lord, come and see." 
The silent group move on to the sacred place of 
a brother *B repose, and at length they stand be- 
fore the cave. For a moment all was still as the 
sepulchre, and Jesus wept ! Yes, Miracle Work- 
er ashe was, — Image and Best Beloved of God, — 
with the " vision and fi&culty divine*' as none 
other ever possessed it, — he wept. How natural is 
the scene. We go towards a grave where our 
dear one lies. We are filled with hallowed mem- 
ories and solemn thoughts, and though we in- 
wardly groan and are troubled, yet it is not till 
we stand before the closed door of the' tomb, or 
above the grave, whore the dead lies, that the 
tears burst forth copiously. We are then as 
near as we can get to the beloved form and the 
heart feels the greatness of its loss, and tears 
come to our relief. It was thus with Jesus. 
Tears in his name cannot be forbidden, for Jesus 
wept ! Yes, he could weep above the dead friend, 
and with the mourning living. It is beautiful 
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to behold this expression of tenderness. Human 
nature notices it as the Jews did who saw the 
trickling tears. The record is brief, for who 
could elaborate it and not harm the effect? 
Those two words annihilate Stoicism. They 
rebuke that cold philosophy which declares tears 
to be unmanly and irrational. They deny the 
truthfulness of that religion which regards weep- 
ing as sinful, as though it implied a murmuring 
against God, or a weakness of faith. Jesus 
wept, and while he is the Resurrection and the 
Life, he does not forbid the flowing tear; for 
though faith were turned to sight, though we 
could see the actuality of what vre devoutly be- 
lieve, yet there is much to vrecp for in what vre 
miss fh>m our side, from our hearing, from the 
life of the present hour. You must forbid the 
love that enjoyed their society, if you would for- 
bid the anguish which their absence occasions. 
We have only Memory now for what the real 
Presence was, we have only Hope for what the 
Reality once gave. And though Eternity vrith 
its golden promises presents as much to rejoice 
our souls, yet we can get at it only by the change 
that was so awful to behold in others ; and no 
echo can come till then, to our voice of continued 
love. True love never rebuked the tears of grief. 
Jesus wept, and no rebuke came from heaven, 
for Jesus felt in his soul that his Father heard 
him, and to him was given power to bring back 
the dead. It cannot be so to us ; but our com- 
fort is, that when our dead are given to us, we 
shall not be, like the sisters who received their 
brother, mortal, nor will the restored be like that 
brother, subject to death again. 

But I did not design to dwell on the whole of 
this impressive scene, for the words of the Jews 
who witnessed the tears of Jesus, are before us, 
" Behold how he loved him !" 

They saw the reality of the Savior's grief, and 
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those gushing tears told to them the story of his 
love. Their language intimates that they re- 
garded his love as great, strong, deep, intense. 
They could use no comparison. Tears were the 
illustration, and they could but say to each oth- 
er, *» Behold how he loyed him !" As we behold 
this, the humanity of Jesus is seen, for it is im- 
possible to conceive of any evidence more conclu- 
sive of a oneness of 'nature in Jesus and man 
than is here given. And what a power it has to 
win us ! His authority as a Teacher awes us ; we 
stand apArt as those who should hear and not 
speak. His miracles impi'ess us with a profound 
solemnity, that hushes our being into perfect 
stillness, as we feel ourselves near one who knows 
more of the mysteries of God than all our race. 
And as he encounters here and there the proud 
Pharisee and disputative Saducee, we shrink from 
h {^notice, for we know we are transparent to his 
sight, and how must our littleness appear to 
him ! But there are attitudes which he assumes, 
when we lose this awe, break from this stillness, 
and shrink no longer from his presence, for we 
feel he has a tenderness, a sympathy, a love that 
makes every attribute of his being radiant with 
attraction. Behold how he loved ! comes sweetly 
to our hearing, and we feel that his authority, 
his miracles, his unveiling of character, have one 
spirit, one intent, one grand aim. We cannot 
rebel against his authority when we see how he 
loved! we cannot misinterpret his miracles, 
when we behold his sympathy ; and the whole 
of his teachings and his controversies arc felt to 
be to enlarge the sphere and strengthen the heart 
of charity. 

Let us attempt to behold his love, that we may 
see his claims to be remembered and served. 

But, first, let me remark that Jesus was not 
content with professing love, but showed it. 
Not unfrequently tenderness is deemed incompat- 
ible with dignity, strength of mind, manliness. 
Some people would .as soon be caught in some 
mean act as be seen shedding a tear, or uttering 
a tender word. Their love is seldom seen. You 
must go behind veil after veil before you can get 
at the reality, and they make it a part of their 
pride to show how far down in them lies the 
fountain of tears. To weep is weakness, or af- 
fectation, or something which a man should be 
free from, and hence they smother the gentler 
emotions of the breast and die with the best feel- 
ings they ever knew unexpressed. Nature repels 
such violence to her simplest dictates, and we see 
her vindications in the repulsive sternness of 
such characters, the provoking indifference with 



which the kindest words are received, or the ten- 
derest look is answered. When a gentle and 
frank being is united with such a man, the se- 
verest grief of life is known. Wealth, splendor, 
beauty, are but the gilding and adornment of a 
tomb where the cold dead are ; and the river of 
life runs as chillingly as when the first icy winds 
of Autumn make black the waves of the running 
and trembling stream. Jesus vindicated the 
beauty of tenderness by the freedom which he 
gave to the gentler emotions of his being. A 
higher order of manliness was never seen than 
was exhibited in his character. He was consid- 
erate in his bearing towards all classes, finiring 
not the frown of power, nor moved by the pride 
of the haughty, nor repelled by the misooooep- 
tions of the ignorant and prejudiced. The high- 
est grace was his ; and the beautiful blending of 
the man with the Teacher and Messiah is seen in 
those soenes in his life where he met the opposite 
classes in society, as at Simon's table, or where 
the guilty woman was brought before him. 
Calm self-possession, a serene majeety, and a 
frank openness, were mingled with a t^idemea 
and regard the most winning. I would some 
power had given os the contrast of the face of 
Jesus and that of Simon, and the face of Jesus 
and the £ftcee of the crowd who drew the guilty 
woman to him, and then we should see how he 
loved, — we should see what opposite attributes of 
soul could be shown in one look where true holi- 
ness and tenderness beautifully met. Nothing is 
9iore ridiculed than expressions of tenderness, and 
yet nothing is more refining or attractive. It 
were better to err on the side of eztraragant ex- 
pression, than to be so cold and distant as that 
feeling shall seem dead ; for the one is the over- 
flowing of the stream that beautifies the meadow 
and makes the garden lovely, while the other is 
the withholding of that which alone can prevent 
the desolate aspect of the barren field. Too 
many are satisfied with poesessing tenderness, 
without showing it. They never estimate aright 
the worth of those little words and acts of daily 
life, which small as they are, give a glimpse of 
the heaven that lies beyond clouds and mists. 
We all need to express more the best feelings we 
have. I love to stop in the thronged street 
when some accident has occurred and notice the 
expression of the eyes and faces of the multitude 
before •* the sober, second thought" comes to 
them, or any thought at all, and they let out in- 
to their looks the spontaneous sympathy of the 
soul. It does me good to see them ; and nothing 
so eloquently teaches that expressed tendemeBS 
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Is manly, as the repulsiye bardoeas of the cold 
and ley face of here and there one who, with 
some rode jest and a eillj titter or laugh, looks 
in upon the sufferer and then passes by. Such 
dream they are manly, — Manly! as the east 
'wind in November. 

Many apologize to themseWes for withholding 
a due expression of tenderness by the suppositions 
wm to what the world may think, the obserrer 
may imagine. But if this were right, what pow- 
erful reasons might Jesus have formed in his 
mind for withholding every tear he shed at the 
grave of his friend ! Disbelieving Jews were near 
him, and might they not say that something was 
wrong in one who could do such great works as 
be had wrought and yet weep over a single grave ? 
Their thoughts were upon his opening the eyes 
of the blind and the other miracles he had 
wrought, and bow many queries might have 
been surmised by the observers of his tears ! But 
Jeeus gave vray to nature. He did not smother 
tho groan, nor did he bid the tear back to its 
Boarce. Jesus wept ! He thought not of the 
perversions of malice, be cared not for the cold 
interpretations of a selfish world. He knew his 
power, — he knew what he was about to do, — 
but he felt also the magnetism of human sympa- 
thy, be thonght of the sorrows connected with 
the sickness and death of his friend, he felt what 
changes are wrought by death in the world of 
sight, in the home of affection, and while every 
eye was wet with tears around him, his was not 
dry. Jesus wept ! tind even the Jews, instead 
of drawing any inference dishonorable to him, or 
his professed character, simply honored nature and 
said, <<Behold how he loved him !" Should we 
not be as trustful ? it is foolish to be ever livr 
ing in view of what the world may say. It be- 
gets a regard for criticism, rather than a rever- 
ence for nature. It makes us wear masks when 
they gall the aeutest feelings, and by and by we 
become the cold creatures that we have aimed to 
be in hiding our real emotions. And if per- 
chanee we happen to be honest and give free ex- 
pression to our tenderness, it is deemed but a 
sadden breeze that will die away the next mo- 
ment. We have done injustice to ourselves by 
foolishly withholding the expression of the 
kindliest feelings, and now vre have injustice 
done to us when nature is really left free to act 
and we mean all we say or look. It was not so 
with our great Exemplar. He pursued ever the 
method of nature. His character was harmoni- 
ous. When gentleness or tenderness was de- 
manded, he answered the demand ; and when he 



wept, there wns no questioning of its meaning, for 
the spontaneous reason of hearts touched by the 
manly sorrow was, "Behold how he loved him." 

It is to this that we owe the means of discern- 
ing the harmony of the character of Christ. 
Had Christ deemed it unmanly to express tender- 
ness, — to weep as he wept at Bethany and over 
Jerusalem, what a difference wpuld have obtain- 
ed in the histories of his life ! Imagine those rec- 
ords so altered as to exclude the exhibition of his 
deep tenderness, what a change ! The unction 
would be missing. The sweetest charm of the 
Gospels would be dissipated. Bleeding love 
would find no sympathy there ; and where Jesus 
is now exhibited as a man, we should feel he was 
a Stoic ! we should be reminded of philosophy, 
of the miserable science that taught the idea that 
the pursuit of manliness was to deny nature and 
crucify all sensibility. But as it is, we see our 
nature exhibited in harmonious proportions, 
and accept a religion which seeks to develope in 
the divine order the powers and energies common 
to the human soul. We cannot be too grateful 
for the record that Jesus wept, or for that which 
tells us of his rejoicing in spirit, for thus we are 
able to look behind the supernatural in his life 
to that which he had in common with us all. 
He invites us to love as he loved ; and shall we 
not feel that Providence calls us to behold his 
love, that we may discern its source, its purity, . 
its strength, its endurance, its extent, its glory ! 

The greatness and peculiarity of the love which 
Jesus exhibited, lies in the fact that it had noth- 
ijjg local or temporary about it. It was the 
same for the Samaritan as for the Jew ; it shone 
from the cross towards his murderers, as at the 
grave of his friend at Bethany. There is some- 
thing worthy of our attention in the fact that we 
have the record of Christ's weeping but twice, — 
once over the grave of his private friend, — the 
other over Jerusalem. These instances open the 
two phases of his character, — what he was in 
his private loves, and what he was as the Messiah 
and Redeemer. What a beautiful harmony was 
preserved. The reason is given in our holy and 
sublime faith in the restoration of all souls, — 
Jesus in loving the world, loved the individuals 
which make up the world. His was no love of 
classes, the elect, the chosen. He was the glori- 
ous image of the Invisible God who loved the 
world with a Father's love. True love individu- 
alizes. It gives a distinct identity to each ob- 
ject of its love. We feel this love as we read the 
Bible, for while the consolations of the Scrip- 
tures are universal, we feel that there is a wou- 
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derfal aptitude in them by which we can adapt 
them to our individual case, we can apply them 
as our own. The exile in the wilderness, the 
prisoner in his lone cell, the sailor on the mast 
height alone with the eternal stars, the cottager 
in the forest, and the traveller in the pass of the 
everlasting mountains, or pausing by the vast 
ocean undotted with a single sail, can find in his 
Bible a word for him. I dislike the common di- 
vision of the human race into saints and sinners, 
and the proclamation of Christ's love only in re- 
ality for the one. It describes a party love. It 
reminds me of the Savior's saying, — " If ye love 
them which love you, what reward have ye ? dp 
not even the publicans theisame?" A publican 
love is not the love which Jesus cherished. 
Enough of this had been in the world before his 
time. Tes, and a nobler love had existed at 
times. Times there had been when the distinc- 
tions of class and caste were forgotten, and the 
Egyptian loved the Egyptian, the Greek the 
Greek, the Roman the Roman, as well as the 
Hebrew the Hebrew. There are times when it is 
enough to wake our love towards finr distant for- 
eigners to know they are struggling in the cause 
we dearly love. We would gladly throw open 
our homes to shelter and defend them ; and to 
die In their behalf were not too much to show 
the love we feel. But the love beheld in Jeeos 
was superior to all this. His was not a love of 
moods and times, but it was a love like that of 
our great Father, who is good unto all, and 
whose tender mercies are over all his works. 
His heart overflowed in behalf of his murderers 
as in behalf of his dearest personal friends ; and 
almost in the same breath with which he com- 
mended his dear mother to the beloved disciple, 
and thus showed his love for both, he prayed for 
the forgiveness of his murderers, declaring them 
better than their deeds seemed to imply, ** for," 
said he to his Father in heaven, <' they know not 
what they do." 

If you would behold how Jesus loved, think of 
his times- — the spirit of expectation which was 
abroad. Take up all the tendencies then at 
work, and see how immeasurably beyond them 
all was the kind of love which Jesus exhibited. 
He resisted the popular feeling, he disappointed 
every ambitious hope, he was honesty itself in 
cautions and warnings concerning evils to be met 
by discipleiihip ; and tliough he was a Jew, an 
humble laboring peasant, educated only by the 
force of his own soul and the means open to all, 
yet we see in him a greatness of thought, a vast- 
ness of vievra, a calm eoosdottsnesB of rdation to 



the race in a saving capacity, which exalt bin 
immeasurably above the best reform^v, teachers, 
and benefactors of the world. We are somettmes 
told that great hopes are for great souls, aad U 
is indeed true. We can judge the greatnesB or 
littleness of a man's soul by getting at his hopee ; 
and it is thus that we get at a view of Christ's 
soul, by which we behold the unparalleled great- 
ness of his love. Bring op in leriew all tba 
philanthropic schemes known before the times of 
the Saviour. Take the conduct of their authors, 
their language, and their doctrines, and what do 
yon behold ? You behold a love that is worthy of 
admiration and even reverence. It is all wrong 
to deny the good which was in the world before 
Christ came. We may allow it full weight. We 
may see it in founders of states, heroes, legi^- 
tors, kings and philosophers ; and looking on 
their best side, we may catch sight of some grand 
schemes, something better than mere conquest, 
something that bespeaks a true-hearted benevo- 
lence, a desire for the improvement of society. 
But in comparison with their schemes, the jdan 
of Christ vras for a new creation, — he ^>ake of 
being followed ** in the Regeneration." The 
kingdom of all other Reformers was in the out- 
ward, but his kingdom was within. He sought 
to make men the conquerors of curcamstanoes, 
nvtber than to conform circumstances to tbcm ; 
and by opting to them the source of true life as 
in conseorated wills, he took away the ground of 
excuse for inaction which man has so frequently 
occupied when telling what great things he woaM 
do if circumstances vrere only diffisrent ! And 
then too, see how rational he was in anticipating 
difficulties ; see how little he said of a golden age 
as approaching, how little be was the victim of 
dreams, and how very extraordinary was his pm- 
dence and discretion in reference to minute de- 
tails and the duties of the preset moment and 
that lie direetly at our feet. It was not distance 
alone that lent enchantment to the view, but 
from the distance, when he saw complete suc- 
cess, he brought enchantment to glorifj the doty 
of the passing hour. Herein did he show an im- 
age of the Father's love. Herein did he exhibit 
the spirit of Divine Providence, and hence he 
might authoritatively say, — "Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. " And indeed he did give a new 
commandment when he said, " A new command- 
ment I give unto you. That ye love one another; 
as I have loved you, that ye love one another." 
^* As I have loved you .'" what an emphasis does 
his life give to those words ! That life we must 
behold, and then we shall see how he loved, — 
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his spirit will be received, and we shall feel that 
sooh a being ooald desire to be remembered and 
baTe his death commemorated, only that we 
might learn better how to love. It ib well to 
come to the Commanion, — the oommnnion of his 
love, where Calvary is before us, and we hear his 
tenderness breathed even while the blood, trick* 
ling from his bleeding brow, drops npon the lip 
moved only in prayer and mercy. With that 
boor a new age began, — a new philanthropy was 
introdnced to the world ; — and the Bcene of that 
hour rudely tonlptured in the rock or wood, has 
done more to waken a love for the world than the 
grandest marble glorifying the best deeds of the 
best man. 



LHMIINE. 

Lf the vale of the Gaaeawaga, 
Fair as the vale of the Rhine — 
There dwells a beautiAil maiden. 
And we call her Lyndaline. 
And her name all over the valley 
Is sweet as the singing pine. 

Her Uft, in qaiet meekness. 

All pasrioQ lifts above ; 

I wonder the larks and the thrashes 

Do not warble her name for love ; 

For the heart of this beautifol maiden 

Is irhite as the heart of a dove ! 

0, the stars shaH stop and listen 
While I sing of my peerless one, 
And the bnds of the blooming roses 
Shall nod to me, when I am done ! 
For her cheeks are sweet red roses 
Ripe with the Bummer's son. 

Her ejes are like twin daisies. 

That all night long have lain 

With a ripple of dew npon them 

Whieh is only joy*s refirain ; 

And her lips have the color and sweetness 

Of red pinks after rain. 

Pure as the flowing river. 

Deep as the mighty sea, 

Warm as the Summer heaven. 

Is this maiden's love for me. 

And a year from to-morrow morning 

She has promised to marry me. 

Bat alas ! this premonition 
Whieh laeroes me like a spear, — 



What tender hands may beckon 
Her love firom mine, in a year ! 
If she were less of an Angel 
I should have less to fear. 



BUYING SMILES. 



'BT MINNIE 8. DAVIS. 



CHAPTER I. 



«* It is my birth-day, Emma, I am twelve to- 
day. See this half-eagle which my fictther gave 
me for a birth-day gift. He told me to buy just 
what I pleased with it." And Lilian Gray's 
sweet faoe shone with innocent joy as she dis- 
played the golden coin. 

•* What shall yon buy with it?" asked Emma, 
eagerly. 

«< I am going to buy smiles with it," said LO- 
ian, ifiysterionsly. 

<< *Bwf smiiet /' what can yon mean ?" 

<< In the Sunday School book I read yesterday, 
it was said that it must be very beautiful for rich 
people to go roupd buying smiles, and making 
every body happy. So I will buy smiles with my 
money, and 0, what a happy birth-day I shall 
have!" 

<« To be sure you will !" cried Emma, ** but 
how shall you manage it 7" 

" I shall buy a pretty st<M7 book for Johnny 
Lane — poor fellow, he is so lame he cannot go 
to school. Then I shall get a new dress for Mrs. 
Lane, for you know she is vary poor. And I 
must make my music teacher a nice present. 
Dear Isabel — she is sick, and lam afraid she 
will never get well again." Here the gay tones 
became sad and tender. 

« And what else?" persisted Emma. 

" Little Eddie broke his rocking-horse this 
morning — and almost broke his heart too — so 
1 must get him a new one, and 0, how his eyes 
will shine when he sees it ! then I will buy a 
bag full of oranges, and give one to every little 
child we meet. Ck)me Emma, you must help 
me." 

«« I shall be glad to go with you, but I wish I 
had some money too." 

«« Never mind," said Lilian, sweetly, »« mother 
says that pleasant words and kind actions are 
better than any thing that money can buy. 
There's a beautiful boquet in that window, let's 
go in and get it for Isabel." The young girls 
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had been walking down a city street, and now 
pansed through the open door- way of an exten- 
sive store. 

•* ^Buying smilesy* " murmured a gentleman, 
who unobserved had listened to their conversa- 
tion, ** what a novel idea ! but just like little 
Lilian Gray." And he sighed deeply, as sweet 
images of the past rose to his mind in contrast 
to the darkened present ; then with a firmer 
tread he passed on to the scene of his daily busi- 
ness. But at night when George Munroe sat in 
his splendid, yet solitary home, the tender 
thoughts of the morning returned, and longing 
for the light of cheerful faces and social converse 
became so strong, that he went out resolved to 
call upon his friend Gray. He paused at the 
first music store to purchase a costly accordeon, 
designing to present it to Lilian. 

Mr. Gray was an old friend of his, and in for- 
mer days there had been constant and familiar 
intercourse between their fiftmilies. But Mr. 
Munroe had sorrowed deeply, and grief instead 
of softening his heart, had filled it with bitter- 
ness, so that for months, nay, years, he had de- 
nied himself all social pleasures, and employed 
every energy of his mind in the accumulation of 
property. 

Mr. Munroe felt almost like a stranger, as he 
crossed the threshold of Mr. Gray's door, but that 
gentleman's cheerful greeting, and Lilian's joyful- 
acceptance of bis beautiful gifl, assured him he 
was a welcome guest. Lilian examined her pres- 
ent with ^arkling eyes. ** What a splendid ac- 
cordeon,*' she exclaimed in delight, ** and its 
tone is very sweet ! ho^ kind of you, Mr. Mun- 
roe, to buy it for me ! but how did you know it 
was my birth-day?" 

*• I overheard you telling your friend Emma, 
this morning, about the * smiles^ you were going 
to buy with your birth-day gift. So I thought 
I would see what I oould do in the same line of 
trade ; and by the bright smiles which have been 
playing over your face ever since I came in, and 
blushes too, Lily, (which I did not bargain for,) 
1 am satisfied I have made a good inveatment. 
Now you must tell me how you succeeded in your 
pretty scheme to-day. ' ' But Lilian only laughed 
and blushed the more, and ran out of the room 
to show her present to the other members of the 
family. 

** Then you know how she spent the money I 
gave her this morning?" said Mr. Gray, when 
they were alone. *« Dear child ! she has just 
been telling me about it, and when I asked her 
if she was not sorry she had reserved nothing for 



herself, she said she was very happy, for she be- 
lieved all the joy she had givai her friends, had 
oome back like little angels, to nestle in her 
heart. These were her own words." 

<* She is' am angel herself," said Mr. Munroe. 
«* O, Gray, how you are blessed in your family, 
while I — •" he paused, for painful emotion chok- 
ed his utterance. Mr. Gray cheeked the words 
of sympathy which rose to his lips, fearing they 
might wound instead of soothe, and a short si- 
lence ensued, which was broken by the entrance 
of Mrs. Gray and Lilian. 

Mrs. Gray was a very engaging woman, with 
a kind heart and a discerning mind. She was 
gratified that Mr. Munroe had voluntarily left the 
atmosphere of business, in which he had vainly 
sought to ferget his sorrows, and to ignore the 
demands of his social nature. She understood 
him well, and saw beneath the outward diell of 
haughty coldness, a true heart, though proud, 
and sometimes stem. With kindly art she won 
him from his sad reserve, and Lilian's munc, 
and Mr Gray's cheerful conversation, caused the 
evening to pass away most pleasantly. 

Eight years previous, Mr. Munroe was a happy 
husband and father. The music of oheerfol 
voices rung through his house, and the sunshine 
of loving faces made glad his heart. But God 
sent his messenger for the dear wife and mother. 
Death came in that guise so common in our cli- 
mate, slowly and insidiously, stealing the bright- 
ness from the tender eye, and the rose firom lip 
and cheek. Mr. Munroe watched the decay of 
his loved companion with a breaking heart. 
And all that love could do, and every Inxuiy 
that wealth could procure, were brought into re- 
quisition to make her few days on earth peaceful 
and happy. When at last all was ov^, and the 
cherished form was hidden forever from his sight, 
he sank into a state of apathetic grief, &om 
which he vras soon awakened by the violent ill- 
ness of his two youngest children. They were 
seized with scarlet fever, and in less than two 
days, the lovely little girls were dead. Over 
their shrouded forms, the father bent in anguish, 
while in that better land, with untold rapture, 
the spirit mother clasped her children in her 
arms. 

One child remained to the bereaved man, a 
bright, aSectionat<e boy of nine years, and upon 
him he now centered all his aflections. Mr. 
Munroe was not a Christian ; he felt not that* 
holy confidence and trust in God, which will j 
mingle sweetness in the bitterest cup. His house I 
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was desolate, and he saw not the Father*! hand 
which had dealt the blow in love. His sorrow 
hardly softened with time ; true it became less 
poignant, but with a stem and sullen grief ever 
resting on his heart, he went about his daily du- 
ties. To his son he would devote the labors of 
his life ; for him he would build up a coiosBal 
fortune. So ho bought and sold, so he toiled 
early and late, and all he touched seemed trans- 
muted into gold. But he forgot that the spirit- 
ual nature of his child might be starving for want 
of nutriment, while his body was pampcredwith 
luxury ; and contented himself by sending Ed- 
ward to an expensive school, and gratifying his 
every physical want, either fancied or real. 

Edward was an active, impetuous boy, and 
generous and sensitive to a fault, yet needing 
earefui guidance to make him what nature de- 
signed he should be, a noble man. Years passed, 
and when by chance Mr. Munroe discovered that 
the chosen companions of his son were rude and 
yicious youths, he was filled with astonishment 
and dismay. Conscious that he had been too in- 
dulgent, he changed his former course with him, 
to one of exacting censorship. Edward could 
not brook restraint ; he grew more wayward day 
by day. 

He was tempted by wicked young men, who 
knew the wealth of Mr. Munroe, and through 
their persuasions he forged his father's name. 
Discovery soon followed. Filled with the agony 
of shame and remorse, Edward appeared before 
his injured &ther ; he was ready to fall at his 
feet, and with tears implore forgiveness. But 
deep as was Mr. Munroe 's grief, his anger was 
greater ; and the stinging reproach and bitter 
scorn of his words, crushed the ^irit of this er- 
ring boy. 

Edward left his father's house that night, feel- 
ing the home he had disgraced could no longer 
be his. Mr. Munroe made no search or inquiry 
for him, but sternly and proudly went bis way. 
White threads grew thick in his raven hair, and 
people said that sorrow had made him old. 

A year had passed since Edward's departure, 
and he began to feel that he was forever lost to 
him, and strove to think of him as dead. And 
now the long and severe discipline of sorrow had 
begun to work its holy mission. The lime was 
ripe, when the sweet words and generous conduct 
of Lilian Gray, awoke a new train of thought 
and feeling, stirring the stagnant waters of bis 
heart, and sending light and warmth into their 
depths. 

Ah, how wonderful is the influence we pos- 



sess ! unconscioudy to ourselves the simplest act, 
the thoughts we breathe, may help to mould the 
lives and characters of those about us. 

CHAPTER II. 

On the morning following4iis pleasfiint visit 
vnth his friendl, Mr. Munroe arose in An unusu- 
ally happy frame of mind. As he was leisurely 
eating his breakfast, he observed that the little 
maid who waited upon the table, looked very 
sober, and now and then cast wistful glances to* 
vrard him, as if wishing, yet not daring to ask a 
favor. 

«* What is it, Margaret?" he said, laying 
down his paper, and pushing aside his cup, be- 
tween which he had been dividing his time, 
*• What is it you wish to say ?" 

The girl blushed at being thus addressed, and 
timidly replied that her mother was sick, and 
she wished to go and stay with her a few days. 

** Certainly, you can go." 

•< But shall you get a new girl if I stay some 
time ? I should not like to lose my place." 

** You shall neither lose your place nor your 
wages," said Mr. Munroe, kindly ; ^* you may 
stay a fortnight, and here is the money for that 
time. You are a good girl, and I can afford to 
make you a little present." 

Margaret's eyes filled with tears, and her face 
flushed with joyfbl surprise, as she received the 
money, and earnestly thanking her master, with- 
drew from the room. 

This apparently trifling incident, was quite an 
event in the monotonous life of Mr. Munroe. He 
had lived so long within himself, blindly forget- 
ful of the interest or happiness of those about 
him, that the sensations now awakened in his 
breast were truly pleasing. The day previous, 
he would not have noticed Margaret's dejected 
air, and if she had preferred her request, might 
passively have consented, but without a kind 
word or timely present. Not that he was natur- 
ally uncharitable or morose, but habit had made 
him indifferent and abstracted. Now his thoughts 
ran in a broader channel, and life and duty wore 
a different aspect. 

He was so well pleased with himself, that he 
accompanied Margaret to the home of her moth- 
er, a poor Irish widow with four children ; and 
there he found sickness and poverty, such as he 
had not dreamed of. His heart and purse were 
open, and he ministered freely to their wants. 
He turned away with the blessing of the widow 
and fatherless ringing in his ears ; it sent a warm 
glow through his frame, and made his step 
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strangely elastic. How bright the sanlight 
seemed ; how sweet the morning air ! The thought 
of his counting-house was distasteful, and he 
sauntered in another direction, up a broad and 
handsome street. 

A young girl wth a small parcel in her hand, 
came down the marble steps of if spacious man- 
sion he was passing. There were tears upon her 
cheek, which she brushed away, as she glanced 
hesitatingly at Mr. Munroe. He thought her 
face familiar, and curiosity prompted him to fol- 
low her. She paused at the door of an humble 
dwelling, and observing him by her side, she 
said, timidly, '< Are you coming to see mother, 
uncle Munroe?" 

** Is it possible," he exclaimed, *< that you are 
Lizzie Munroe, my brother *s child ?" 

^* I am Lizzie Munroe," she replied, holding 
out her hand, which he clasped warmly. ** Come 
in, dear uncle, mother will be delighted." 

Much astonished and bewildered, he passed 
with his neice into a small and poorly furnished 
room, where sat a lady, upon whose fine features 
were traces of grief and care. She rose quickly 
at their entrance, exclaiming, <* Brother George, 
how very kind of you to visit us !" 

He held her hand in his, saying, << Dear sis- 
ter, I do not understand it ; how came you 
here?" 

While the restored friends were talking over 
the events which had separated them for years, 
let me make a few explanations to the reader. 

George Munroe and his brother Edward, had 
once been partners in business, and with their 
wives and children, dwelt in the same house, al- 
most as one family. But a misunderstanding 
arose between the brothers, resulting in a serious 
quarrel. Their business connection mm broken 
up, and Edward removed to a distant city, where 
he invested his property unwisely, and lost it all. 
It se^ms that sorrows never come singly, for he 
was shortly seized with a malignant fever, and 
in a few days was beyond the reach of pain or 
disappointment. 

Mrs. Munroe vrrote immediately to her broth- 
er-in-law, but sickness and death were brooding 
over his own loved ones then. The letter lay, 
with a pile of others, unopened for many days. 
And when at last be became aware of its contents, 
he felt that his cup oT sorrow was full to the 
brim. How he mourned over his alienation with 
that brother ! how trifling the cause now seem* 
ed ; and in tears he magnified his own fault and 
forgave that of the dead. 

His reply to Mrs. Munroe, so long delayed. 



mm never received, for she had removed to a 
neighboring tovm, where by industry and econo- 
my, she hoped to provide in comfort for her chil- 
dren. Her jewels and personal property rfie 
sold, and reserved the money for the edueatkm 
of Isabel and Lizzie, who were amiable, intdli- 
gent girls. They struggled bravely vrith adver- 
sity, but as time passed, they yearned more fond- 
ly for their own Jiome, and a few months before 
the opening of our story, they returned and es- 
tablished themselves in B as well as their 

slender means would allow. Isabel procured a 
few music scholars, and Mrs. Munroe and Lizzie 
earned what they could by sewing. Bat uR 
their united efforts failed to keep unwelcome poT- 
erty from their door, and Isabel soon fell sick, 
from over exertion. 

** And so you were too proud to let me know 
of your presence in the city," said Mr. Munroe, 
almost reproachfully, after he had listened to a 
deteiled account of what we have so briefly rela- 
ted. •* But perhaps it was perfectly natural. I 
am sorry you understood me so little, for I have 
often thought of you with anxiety to know erf 
your welfare. But Lizzie, child, you are eevring 
as if for dear life, why do you so ? — and now I 
remember, you were crying when I first saw yoa ; 
what was the matter ?" 

Lizzie colored with confusion, as her unde 
pressed his question. " She grieved for me," 
said Mrs. Munroe. " The lady for whom I have 
been sewing, had no small bills, and therefore 
could not pay her for the work she returned." 

"And this is the way you live!" cried Mr. 
Munroe, starting up and vralking the floor impa- 
tiently, ** sewing your lives away, — and Isabd 
teaching music, — no wonder she is sick ! How 
many miles did you let her walk in a day ? too 
bad, too bad ; and I with useless thousands — 
but let me see Isabel. How is she now ?" 

*» She is much better to-day, I think she will 
soon be well," replied the mother, opening the 
door of an adjoining room. *' Come in and see 
her." 

The invalid reclined in a large chair, supported 
by pillows. A warm flush tinted her pale cheek, 
at sight of her uncle, and she held out her hand 
with a welcoming smile. As he gazed upon her 
lovely fiace, with its beaming dark eyes, so like 
those of the dear brother of his childhood, a gosh 
of tender feeling dimmed his sight. 

The simple furniture of the little room was ar- 
ranged with perfect neatness, and upon a stand 
by the bedside was a beautiful boquet. **A 
young pupil of mine, brought it to me yester- 
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day," said Isabel, who saw his glance resting 
upon it. '.' Dear Lilian Gray ! she said it was 
ber birth-day, and it cbaneed to be mine — my 
eighteenth. Was it not a pleasant incident? 
The sight of the sweet flowers, and thoughts of 
her love, have done me more good than medi- 
cine." 

Mr. Manroe examined the boqnet with inter- 
est. It had a greater significance in his eyes 
than Isabel was aware ; it was a fragrant link in 
that happy chain of circumstance, which had re- 
stored to him the children of his departed broth- 
er. ** It was indeed a pleasing incident," he 
said, *< and let it be a token to you of the coming 
year, for I mean that the thorns in your path 
shall turn to flowers, and your wearying toil to 
pleasant leisure. I have great wealth and none 
to share it with me. Dear sister," he continu- 
ed, taming to Mrs. Munroe, ** will ^ou come and 
be the mistress of my home ? will you let your 
daughters take the place of mine in heaven ?" 

Could they say, *< Nay," to such a request 7 

CHAPTER III. 

Thbbb was a great commotion in the sober 
household of Mr. Munroe. Long unused apart- 
ments were opened and aired, carpets were tak- 
en up to be put down again, and furniture re- 
arranged. The old housekeeper went about giv- 
ing directions, half pleased and half sorry at the 
prospect of so large an addition to the family. 
Lizzie Munroe flitted from room to room, carol- 
ling like a bird, and the maid Margaret assisted 
here and there, with a happy face. 

In the midst of it all, Lilian Gray came run- 
ning in, crying gleefully, ** O, I am so glad, so 
▼ery glad for you and Isabel !" 

*' And I am so glad !" eehoed Lissio, *' how 
good and kind ancle George is ! Look, Lilian, 
mother and Isabel arc coming with him in his 
carriage. Yoa are just in time, for uncle said 
yon must certainly be here to welcome them to 
their new home." 

The carriage stopped at the door, and Lizzie 
ran down the steps to meet them, while Lilian 
sprang to the piano and cofumenced playing a 
sweet song of welcome. As the family group 
entered the parlor, the chorus of the song, 
*' Welcome, welcome home!" was ringing on 
the air. ** Yes, welcome home!" said Mr. 
Munroe after he had placed the invalid Isabel in 
an easy chair, '' thrice welcome ! and many 
thanks to yoa, Lilian, for your musical saluta- 
tion." • 
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Smiling brightly in the j<»y of her loving heart, 
the young girl rose from the piano to greet her 
friends. In an instant she was beside Isabel, 
kissing and embracing her, and telling her how 
happy she was for her sake. ** But now I must 
have a new music teacher," she added in a 
changed tone, ** and I can never love another 
half 80 well!" and her beaming eyes became 
overcast with tears. 

** Yourd is an April face, Lilian," said Mr. 
Munroe, <* smiles and tears together." 

*' Because I am both gl(Cd and sorry," said 
Lilian. ^* I am glad for you all, but a little sor- 
ry for myself, for I have lost svch a darling mu- 
sic teacher. You see now what a selfish girl I 
am." 

** You don't need a music teacher, Lilian," 
said Mr. Manroe, playfully, yet with a touch of 
seriousness. <* You are a music box yourself; a 
living harp, so finely strung that every action 
brings forth music." 

This little piece of sentiment raised a laugh 
at his expense, in which Lilian joined, shaking 
her head, and calling him a naughty man, to 
make such fun of her. She did not understand 
him, but Mrs. Munroe and Isabel did, for he had 
opened his whole heart to them. 

At this moment, a servant brought in a letter 
for Mr. Monroe. The light faded from his coun- 
tenance, as he glanced at the superscription, and 
with compressed lips he slowly left the room. 
Mrs. Munroe watched him anxiously. She felt 
instinctively that the letter was from the way- 
ward, long absent young Edward. After a time 
she sought him in the library where he sat with 
his head bowed upon his hand. She took a seat 
by his side, and without looking up, he handed 
her the open letter. It was from Edward. He 
had been sick a long time, and now besought his 
fdther, very humbly, to send him money to sup- 
ply his pressing necessities. He was contrite 
and sorrowful, yet dared not return to his home. 

" What will you do?" asked Mrs. Munroe. 

«* Send him the money he requires," was the 
reply, in a tone of suppressed anguish. 

** Poor Edward, so young and so unfortunate ! 
can you not send him something of more value 
than money — your forgiveness ?" 

Mr. Munroe lifted up his pale and altered face. 
** God knows how I love and forgive him !" he 
cried, «* what do yoa mean? What more can I 
do for my lost and ruined boy ?" 

«» 0, say not lost, not ruined!" cried Mrs. 
Munroe with gushing tears, *• he is more to be 
pitied than blamed. Consider, my brother, he 
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had no mother to guide him, no Bisters to make 
his home pleasant, and — forgive me, George, — 
perhaps jou wore too much engrossed in business 
to attend to him as you ought. He lell into 
temptation, and committed a great error ; but it 
need not, must not ruin him ; be can retrieve 
that false step. I cannot believe that the little 
Edward I used to love, will make any thing but 
a noble and upright man. Go and bring him 
home ; restore him to your love and confidence ; 
and you will yet have reason to rejoice in your 
son !" . . 

He rose abruptly as she ceased speaking, and 
commenced pacing the floor with rapid strides. 
He was silent so long, that she feared she had 
deeply offended, and her heart sank heavily in 
her bosom. 

** I thank you," he said at length, ** you have 
taught me my duty. My eyes are opened, and I 
see where I have ^rred, and what has been my 
bitter punishment. Poor Edward ! more sinned 
against than sinning ! He shall return to my 
heart and home, and so kindly and patiently will 
I strive to lead him in the right ^ay, that he 
must heed me.** 

** And I will do all I can to make his home 
pleasant," said Mrs. Munroe, '' and Isabel and 
Lizzie will be as sisters to him." 

** I see how it will be," said Mr. Munroe, 
pausing in his walk, ** you ha^e overwhelmed 
me with expressions of gratitude, and now you 
are going to turn upon me, and make me your 
debtor. Edward loved you when a child next to 
his mother. Your influence over him will be 
unbounded, and the girls will be just such pure 
and gentle companions as he needs. He will 
forget his boyish follies, and the better qualities 
of his nature will strengthen beneath your fos- 
tering care. 0, what a burden is lifted from my 
soul ! I am full of hope, for I feel that my son 
will be restored to me ; my broken heart made 
whole !" 

••Heaven grant it may be so!" murmured 
Mrs. Munroe, as she glided away, leaving him 
alone with his God ; that God to whom he now 
turned with gratitude and trust unknown before. 

Years have come and gone. Lightly they 
must have flown, for Mr. Munroe looks younger 
than when wo first knew him, and the stem lines 
about his mouth have given place to genial 
smiles. Edward' is all a father's heart could 
wish. The waywardness of his youth now seems 
as hut a dream, and the rich promise of early 
childhood is more than fulfilled. Manly, gener- 



ous, upright, he is the joy and pride of his doUng 
father. 

Isabel and Lizzie, now blooming young nft- 
irons, dwell not far away, in peaceful bomce. 
Mrs. M^unroe still directa the household of her 
brother-in-law, but is soon to yield that poet of 
honor to Ed ward ^s fair, young bride. 

Reader mine, will you come to the bridal? 
Saw you ever a more noble looking bridegroom 7 
There is a deep and serious joy expressed upon 
his face, as he takes the hand of his bride in a 
fervent grasp ; and she in all the beauty of dawn- 
ing womanhood, looks up to him with love-lit 
eyes, and trusting grace. Ah, you know her 
now ! it is Lilian, our favorite Lilian. 

It is not a brilliant wedding. There is no 
fashionable crowd, with unmeaning compliments; 
there are no dazzling lights, no sumptuous feast, 
nor empty display. 

The morning sunshine falls like a bened]cti<Mi 
upon the bride and groom, and only their kin- 
dred and near friends, witness %he holy nuptials. 

It is over. Friends press round the wedded 
pair with loving congratulations. The smiling, 
tearful bride is caressed by father and mother, 
while Mr. Munroe stands impatient by, then 
with unutterable tenderness he folds her to his 
breast, saying, " My own beloved daughter ; 
sweet buyer of smiles, how you will brighten my 
home!" 



NEED. 

BT LILLY WATERS. 

One need my soul doth sorely know» 
When troubled waters o'er it flow. 
And adverse winds so keenly blow : 

The garb of faith to wrap it in. 
And so serenely midst the din, 
My pathway keep, the goal to win. 

Too oft alas ! I stop to weep. 
When toiling up the stormy steep. 
That brambles thus my fbotsteps keep. 

But when my soul sighs out, ** at last 
The toilsome way is overpast,*' 
No longer then it keeps its fiist ; 

But feasts, with pipes and merry strain. 
And aj^ks if o'er that way again » 
It could not toil with less of pain T 
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For now, as o*er the pA8t it looks. 
There springeth little laughing brooks. 
And many flow* ring wayside nooks. 

Where then seemed nothing fresh or sweet, 
I only thought of bleeding feet ! 
Forgot to ihem the oharm repeat 

O lor the might in darkest hour. 
To feel the presence of that Power, 
That hangs the bow amid the shower ! 
Har^ord^ Conn. 



THE GIHEN AND THE CONSESTATOKT. 

MONTHLT ROSn. 

Tn« tender or monthly roses include the India 
or Bengal, Tea roses, Isle de Bourbon roses, Nois- 
ettes, Ac, with the various hybrids of their re- 
spective families. The sudden and rapid way in 
which these roses send forth their shoots and pro- 
duce flowers immediately on a change of temper- 
ature, together with their delightful fragrance — 
particularly tea roses — makes them general fa- 
vorites. From their habits they are well adapted 
to flower at almost any season of the year, if they 
are properly managed. Where month ly roses are 
cultivated, either in greenhouses or rooms, in the 
ordinary way, they grow and rest alternately, 
according to their situation ; for although they 
are easily excited to grow and flower, they re- 
quire at some part of the year a period of rest, to 
regain their strength and vigor. If they are to 
flower in summer or winter, they require, respec- 
tively, a somewhat different treatment. This 
class of roses is usually grown in pots, for the 
convenience of placing them where they are want- 
ed to flower, and of taking them into the house 
for protection in winter. Their cultivation for 
winter flowering may be as follows : Pot them 
in a compost of good garden loam, with about 
one third of decayed manure, and to prevent its 
hardening in the pots, some sand may be added 
with a portion of black soil. Drain the pots 
with broken pot or gravel, place a little soil over 
the drainage, and sot in the plants, spreading 
their roots a little, and All up the pot with the 
compost, pressing it gently down, and giving a 
little water to settle the soil. The roses that are 
intended for flowering the next winter, should be 
re-potted in May, and the pots plunged in the 
ground up to their rims, in a northern aspect, not 
under the shade of any large trees. If the plants 
are small, nip off* the flower buds that appear dur^ 



ing summer, in dry weather, and give them a 
watering occasionally, and they will be good sized 
bushes by the fall. In August, take the pots out of 
their holes, and examine their roots, to see if any 
have grown out through the holes at the bottom 
of the pots — in which case they should be shift- 
ed into larger pots, according to the size of the 
plants, disturbing their roots as little as possible. 
Give them a little pruning at this time, by thin- 
ning out the slender shoots and shortening the 
straggling stems, and replace them in their for- 
mer situation in the ground; where they remain 
till the end of September or beginning of October. 
On the appearance of frost, take tliem up, wafh 
the pots clean, and top dress those that were not 
shifted in August with fresh soil, and remove 
them into the greenhouse or room windows ; for 
many of them at this time will probably be in 
flower, or full of buds and will soon come into 
flower. Give them as much air as convenient in 
fine weather, water them as oflen as may be re- 
quired, and clear off* the dead leaves ; also, cut 
off* the ends of the flower stalks as the flowers 
fade, and they will continue to flower more or 
lees through the winter. Whenever the green 
fly appears, the plants should be immediately 
fumigated with tobacco ; but in rooms where it 
is inconvenient to do this, they may be rinsed in 
soapy water, or the insects brushed 00" with a 
wet sponge. As soon as the nights get cold and 
frosty, the house should have a temperature of 
fifty degrees by night, and sixty by day. 

PLANTING AND ARRANGING ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. 

In planting flowering shrubs, particular care 
should be exercised to place them at such distan- 
ces that each plant may have plenty of room to 
grow, and to strike out their roots and branches 
freely, as, if they are crowded together, they bo- 
come stunted in growth and lanky in form. If 
a clump is to be formed, let each shrub be planted 
six feet apart from its neighbor ; but if roses, 
syringas, honeysuckles, lilacs, &c. are desired for 
the flower border, they should be from twelve to 
fifteen feet distant from each other, so as not to 
interfere with the flowers growing l)elow them. 
Tall shrubs should not be planted promiscuously 
among low-growing ones, but should form the 
back-grounds, that each shrub may be distinctly 
seen ; the shrubs should also be trained up with 
single stems, and be pruned every year, taking 
up the suckers, and removing the irregular 
branches. By allowing each shrub plenty of 
room, it will form a handsome head and throw 
out vigorous shoots ; and will also allow of space 
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for digging between the shrube, secaring to tbem 
the benefit of sun and air. Some of the more 
beautiful evergreens look extremely w^ll, dotted 
about the grounds singly or in clumps. In the 
operation of transplanting or planting a shrub, 
dig a circular hole sufficiently large to receive the 
roots of the plant, which must be laid neatly 
down, while some person holds the shrub in its 
proper position, straight and upright. Cut away 
any dead or damaged roots ; then break the earth 
well with the spade, and throw the soil into the 
hole, shaking the plant gently, just to let the 
earth fall close in among the roots. When it is 
weU filled up, tread the earth gently round the 
shrub to fix it, but do not stamp it. But if the 
shrubs are not taken up with a ball of earth 
around their roots, they do not feel the opera- 
tion, and their leaves do not droop. Each shrub 
must be watered after planting, and each plant 
should be supported by a stake. 

THB AMARTLLIS. 

The species of this plant are very numerous. 
The flowers of the formossiamma, or Jaoobea sort, 
are of a fine scarlet color, with two ascending and 
two drooping petals ; the other two spread later- 
ally one on each side. The roots can be planted 
about the first of May, in the open ground, and 
be taken up in October ; it needs very little care, 
and regularly produces its splendid flowers in 
July. The vittata or riband, is one of the most 
beautiful species, the petals being crimson, strip- 
ed with white, and a number of flowers are pro- 
duced on each stalk ; roots of mature size flower 
yery regularly about the month of June or in 
July. The splendid-striped is deemed one of the 
most magnificent of the species ; the flowers are 
somewhat similar to those of the preceding sort, 
being crimson, striped with white ; they are, 
however, more beautiful, and are produced in 
greater abundance, as this frequently blooms 
twice in a year. The purpurea is of a scarlet or 
flame color, the flowers being very handsome, 
with generally several on a stalk ; it blooms very 
freely, increases fast from the root, and flowers 
at various seasons, according to circumstances. 
The Chinese golden lily produces very brilliant 
yellow flowers in autumn or winter, and is con- 
sidered one of the most valuable varieties. The 
nndulata has a great profusion of flowers on each 
stalk, in September and October ; they are of a 
delicate pink color, and very curiously curled in 
form. The samiensis, or Guernsey, is celebra- 
. ted as one of the most splendid, and is originally 
from Japan ; the flower stalk is oiually a foot 



high, terminated by an umbel of eight or ten 
magnificent flowers of a cherry color, the flow€T8 
appearing in September or October ; it does not 
bloom regularly, as the root seems to exhaust it- 
self in flowering, and requires one or two yean 
to regain its vigor. The gigantea is a species of 
astonishing dimensions ; the root isof enormoos 
size, the flower-stalk is sometimes two indies in 
diameter and from two to two and a half feet in 
height, — horn the summit of which it throws 
off in every direction various branches precisely 
of the form and appearance of a chandelier, each 
supporting one or more flowers, giving to the 
plant, when at its full expansion, an extremely 
grand and striking appearance ; the diameter of 
this magnificent umbel is from two to two and 
a half feet, and supports f^om thirty to forty 
flowers. 

MANAGEMINT OF DAHLIAS. 

Dahlia plants rarely flovrcr the first year, bat 
the tubers will form in the course of the summer, 
and may be taken up in autumn with those of 
the old plants. When the plants are propagated 
by division of the root, care most be taken that 
each piece has a bud attached to it. These buds, 
or eySs, are not scattered all over the tuber, but 
collected in a ring around the collar of the root. 
Dahlias are also propagated by cuttings of the 
stem, taken from the lower part of the plant, — 
or young shoots slipped off the tuber with part 
of the woody fibre attached. The cuttings should 
be struck in sand, or very sandy loam, under a 
bell-glass, and with bottom heat; great care 
should be taken to shade them from the direct 
rays of the sun, till they have thrown oat roots, 
as the leaves are easily withered — in which case 
they cannot be recovered, and the catting will 
perish, for want of a due circulation of the sap. 
The roots will generally form in a fortnight to 
three weeks. The best soil for dahlias is a com- 
post of equal parts of sand and loam, with a lit- 
tle peat, which may be enriched with part of an 
old hot-bed, or decayed leaves. Manure of any 
kind should, however, be used very sparingly, as 
too much of it will cause the plant to produce 
strong, coarse-growing leaves and stems, instead of 
fine flowers. Striped flowers are never either bright 
or distinct in their colors in very rich soil. Dah- 
lias will not grow well in the richest clayey soil 
without sand ; and thoogh they will grow freely 
in sand without loam, the flowers will be poor, 
and only semi-double. Though they flower so 
late in the year, dahlias are killed by the light- 
est frost ; and thus their beaaty, great as it is, 
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is generallj rather shortlived. As soon as the 
leaves tarn brown from frost, which is generally 
in Ootober, the stems should be cut down, and, 
in November, the tubers should be taken up. 
A dxy dajr should be chosen, if possible, and 
the tubers should bo carefully taken up and 
laid on boards in an open shed, or some sim- 
ilar place, to dry. While drying, they should 
be turned every day, and the earth that falls 
from them be swept away ; if dried suddenly, by 
fire-heat, or exposure to the sun, the tubers are 
apt to wither up, and if dried too slowly, with- 
out the admission of plenty of air, they will rot. 
They should therefore be dried in an open shed, 
if possible, where they will be only sheltered from 
the rain. During the winter, they do best in a 
dry cellar, in sand or sawdust. 



A SISPIE PICTFBB. 

BT MART 0. QBAIIKISS. 

A 8IMFLB picture, coarse and small. 
That hangs upon my chamber wall, — 
A picture of a guileless child. 
Lost in the forest's tangled wild ! 
There, seated on a mossy mound. 
Carlo the little maid hath found. 
And with an eloquent address. 
Gives and receives the fond caress ; 
With prancing feet, and speaking eye. 
Tells her the wish'd for aid is nigh. 
Back, through an opening *mong the trees. 
Whose tops sway pendant in the breexe. 
Beneath their waving branches green. 
The woodman's sturdy Ibrm is seen. 
Hasting along with eager pace, 
His dear, lost treasure to embrace. 

Oh ! happy hours, in childhood's days. 
How oft delighted would I gaze 
Upon that rudely pictured scene. 
Far in the waving forest green ! 
What if the little maiden's form 
In crimson frock, was roughly drawn. 
Or that the colors, thickly strewn. 
No skillful artist-hand might own? 
Enough for me, whose childish sight 
Gazed on the pksture with delight 
Each day new beauties met my view, 
Bevealed in every gaudy hue. 
It was enough of joy to know 
The weary wanderer soon would go, 
Borne on a father's loving breast 
Back to that home of happy rest ; 



While £uicy to my heart would bring 
8weet visions of the welcoming. 
As to that humble cottage door. 
The joyful trio oame once more ; 
How the fond mother pressed her child. 
Her heart with rapture throbbing wild. 
And kissed her darling o'er and o'er. 
As she had never kissed before ! 
The homely board more lavish ^read. 
The dainty, snowy-covered bed. 
Reposed, a snug and downy nest. 
For little wearied limbs to rest ; 
The grateful incense, rising there. 
On holy wings of evening prayer. 
All this, and more, became to me 
A living, bright reality ! 

Oh ! childhood's heart, a fount of bliss ! 
No earthly well more pure than this ! 
Tho' trifling griefo may cast a shade 
Dark as by after troubles made, 
A moment thence, they quickly fly. 
And leave a sunny, laughing sky ; 
While fkncy clothes all things in light. 
And simplest objects yield delight ! 
Oh ! well fbr us, who all too soon 
Pant *neath life's sultry, summer noon, 
With grateful memory looking back. 
O'er childhood*s dewy morning track. 
From its pure, trustful spirit learn. 
Our present blessings to discern ; 
Nor for the fdture cast a thought. 
By anxious care desponding wrought. 
But its brief tears, and lengthen'd shine* 
Teach us a lesson so divine. 
That, free from doubt and fbar and guile. 
The hearti ahall e'er remain a child. 
Maple Cottage, 



THE PET OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

BT MRS. CAROLINE ▲. SOULB. 

X. 

REVELATIONS. 

<< There comes Hal," cried A Hie, and spring- 
ing from her seat on the threshold, she ran into 
the cabin and begged Margaret to give her the 
crown she had woven for her that morning. 

It was a simple and yet a pretty thing — gar- 
lands of forest leaves, crimson, yellow and sil- 
very, wound one above the other, with loops of 
scarlet briar-buds drooping gracefully around the 
entire circle, and as Mrs. Somers, pushing back 
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the goldeD curls from the fair forehead, bound 
the woodland crown above it, and then nnootlied 
down the h>ng ringlets that rippled over the 
white shoulders, she thought she had never look- 
ed upon a lovelier child than the little impatient 
one that now stood beside her. 

** Run now, little queen of the forest," said 
she, pressing sweet kisses upon her lips, ** run 
and see what Uarrie has brought home for his 
darling." 

Merrily bounded the little girl over the bars, 
and with fleet, fawn-like steps she danced away 
towards the edge of the timber. 

The boy had halted there, as was his wont af- 
ter having given a prolonged and cheerful whis- 
tle to announce his approach, and as Allie came 
np fearlessly quite to his poney's feet, he dropped 
his bridle, and leaning over, caught her two 
hands, and in a trice lifted her on to the saddle 
before him, and then putting spurs to Charlie, 
they cantered up to the fence. 

«* What luck," cried Margaret, ** ah, I see — 
good luck as usual. "^ 

*^ Yes," said Harrie, in a gleeful tone, *' not 
every young fellow comes off as well as I do — a 
dfifr behind," pointing to the noble buck whose 
antlers drooped at one side of the horse, *' and a 
dear before," and leaping to the ground, be 
caught Allie in his arms and ran with her to the 
cabin. " And something else, sis' — something 
for you Tve found — bring me a basket or pan," 
and unstrapping his saddle bags, he emptied 
them of their contents, — a half-bushel of dead- 
ripe grapes. 

*' Grapes, and ripe," exclaimed Mrs. Somers, 
<< I am so glad ;" but instead of tasting the 
full, rich cluster she had selected from the mass, 
she held it up towards the west and seemed only 
to watch the play of the sunbeams over the pur- 
ple bloom. 

'< Ue said I might look for him, when the 
grapes turned dark; poor fellow, a long and 
weary time he has had ! Heaven grant he find 
ber, or at least return again to us." She spoke 
earnestly, yet addressed no one. 

** Who's a poor fellow," asked Allie naively, 
** who is it, sis?" 

Mrs. Somers did not seem to hear her, and in 
another moment turned abruptly, and went into 
the cabin to coolplete her preparations for sup- 
per. But a careful observer would have noted 
the shadows of thought, deep and earnest 
thought, on her high brow, and a tender sadness 
in her eloquent eyes. 

They were just rising from the table when the 



clattering of steeds arrested their attention, and 
the next instant an Indian whoop echoed over 
the prairie. Mrs. Somers felt her heart grow 
fiiint, while white as snow became her eheeka ; 
but as a second time the whoop rang in her ears, 
the flush of joy overspread her face, and exclaim- 
ing ** It is he — White Cloud," she ran past the 
startled group and in another instant was clamp- 
ing the brown hands of the Indian hoy, as foadlj 
as though he bad been her white brother. 

*' Me tell the White Dove me come when site 
go to pick grapes by the river," said he. '* Mo 
have mach hard work to do, bat me haye, and 
me got htr too," and be hastened to lift from her 
horse the pale-faced lady for whom he bad risked 
so much. She seemed very weak and lay in his 
arms like a little child, as he, waiving the family 
one side, bore her to the threshold upon which 
stood little Allie with wondering eyes. 

** There, "3aid he, seating her beside the child, 
*' the White Doe has found her fi&wn again ;" 
but as he spake the words, the bewildered woman 
sank back with the hue of death upon her lovely 
&ce. 

They hastened to her assistance, and bearing 
her to a bed, strove to restore her to eonscious- 
ness. It was long ere they were suooessfal, and 
then her condition was pitiable to behold, now 
sobbing as though her heart was broke, then 
bursting into hysterical laughter, and then lying 
there as still and white as though life had de- 
parted. 

** She will die, I fear." said Mrs. Somera al- 
most despairingly, as the hours passed on and 
she grew no better. <« Must the child be moth- 
erless the same night the long lost parent is re- 
stored." The tears gathered in her eyes, and 
she wrung her hands. 

'* If you all go away, me make her live — me 
used to see my white mother so bad — but me 
can help her," said a low, earnest voice, in bro- 
ken English, and the little Indian girl rose from 
her crouching posture at the foot of the bed, and 
went with miiseless step to the pillows. 

** Who are you — where did you come from ?" 
cried the amazed Margaret. ** I surely never 
saw you before." 

"Me am Bright-eyed — me live with the 
White Doe — me take care of her — me help 
White Cloud get her away — she love me — she 
say me be her child — me can help her too — my 
squaw mother was great medicine woman and 
she tell me much. You all go way and me 
make her live." 

Mrs. Somers hastened to find White Cloud 
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and aaoertain the nature of the child *8 relation 
to the lady, and then telling her to do as she 
thought best, she closed the door upon the two, 
and then left them. When she re-entered the 
room two hoars later, the lady lay in a sound, 
sweet sleep, and upon tbe floor beside her, the 
little dusky maid. Carefully shading the can- 
dle, that its light might not fall on the sleeper's 
eyes, she gazed long at the beautiful counte- 
nance. 

'* Lorer and husband has been taken from 
thee, gentle one, but thank God, thy child was 
spared. And with her and the friends HeaTen 
will raise up for her, I will hope thy future may 
have no shadows save those that memory casts." 
And again leaving them, Mrs. Somers rejoined 
the group who were gathered about the fire in 
the old cabin, for shortly after her marriage Mr. 
Belden had built a second one, and attached it 
to the first by a covered porch- way. 

There was no sleep in the little household that 
night, for all were too eager to learn the story of 
White Cloud's daring rescue. Despairing ever 
of telling it in his imperfect English, he finally 
poured it forth to uncle Billy in his native 
tongue, and left him to translate his wild, vehe- 
ment Sac eloquence. 

It will be remembered that he had darted from 
the cabin at once, on learning of the loss of little 
Allie. Be had guessed, and rightly, that the 
Indians would take the river route towards Min- 
nesota, and, springing on to his poney, he trav- 
ersed an upper path in the forest and came to 
the Des Moines, about four miles above the point 
where the Sioux had hidden their canoe. Leap- 
ing into one of his own, for he owned them by 
dusens, he had paddled rapidly up stream till he 
came to a little cove with a sort of cavern-like 
retreat in one of the rocky blufis. A brief scru- 
tiny satisfied him that the Sioux had camped 
there before, and as it was secluded from the 
stream by the dense foliage of several old trees, 
whose boughs swept the water, he concluded they 
would rest there after their hurried flight until 
morning, and, Indian-like, he hid his canoe and 
lay in wait for them. 

They soon appeared, and believing themselves 
secure, conversed freely together. Keenly did 
the lad listen, his acquaintance with Sioux being 
such as to render almost every word familiar. 
From them he learned what he had before sus- 
pected, that the Crouching Panther was the 
chief who held captive the mother of Allie ; and 
he learned too, what was of greater importance, 
the whereabouts of the Doe. What followed 



may be guessed, from the bloody scalps which he 
displayed on his return with the little pet. 

His resolution was instantly taken and carried 
out, — Margaret, his idolized White Dove, being 
the only recipient of his secret hopes. 

Knowing the country well as far as the Iowa 
line, he soon, on his fleet poney, gained that dis- 
tance ; but then, he was not only in a strange 
land, but liable every hour to be set upon by 
some marauding party of Sioux, betwixt whose 
tribe and his own there existed a deadly enmity. 
But his Indian patience, skill and cunning over- 
came every obstacle, and he found himself safe at 
last beside the deep sloughs that encompassed 
the retreat of the Crouching Panther. But here 
new difficulties and dangers presented themselves, 
for the eyes of the chief were as keen as his claws 
were sharp. And White Cloud here confessed 
frankly, that but for the opportune departure of 
the Panther, he would have been obl'ged to defer 
his project many months, and perhaps abandon 
it altogether. And even then, but for the con- 
currence of Bright eyed, the escape of the cap- 
tive would have been almost impossible. 

Three anxious days and busy nights succeeded 
their first meeting in the depths of the old oak 
forest. So frail was the lady, and so, delicate 
her health, that it was absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of her life on the long journey 
before them, that a portion of her wardrobe and 
bedding should be carried with them. To con- 
vey such things out of the camp in the day time, 
with a dozen pairs of Indian eagle-eyes upon 
them, was out of the question. In the silence 
and secresy of midnight it could alone be done. 
Nor even then, but that the little squaw had. 
been taught by her mother many of the secrets of 
pharmacy. An opiate mixed carefully with their 
favorite dish, lulled the sentinels every evening 
into a slumber too profound to be disturbed by 
the light tread of White Cloud and Bright eyed. 

By their united and untiring exertions, the 
needful preparations were all completed on the 
third evening. On the fourth morning. Bright- 
eyed appeared among the Indians with an anx- 
ious face. The White Doe, she said, was very 
sick, and if she did not seem better on the mor- 
row she should send to the tribe for the old med- 
icine woman, and then she enjoined upon them 
perfect silence, and forbade them to approach 
near the lady's lodge. Her ruse succeeded ; and 
none saw how empty it was of its rich furs, nor 
marked with their eagle-eyes the nervous fears 
which nearly crazed the captive. 

Midnight came. The camp wbm silent as 
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though it lay in the shadow of death. With 
noiseless steps the little girl visited each wigwam. 
Every inmate was wrapped in profound slum- 
ber ; even the groans of the white man were stil- 
led for once. 

** Come,'* said she, lifting the swan-skins that 
hung before the lady's door. *♦ We go now. 
They all asleep. They stay so till sun goes down. 
Then they wake up too weak to move. Three — 
four dajrs go, before they can hunt us. Come." 
And taking the trembling hand, she led the cap- 
tive to the edge of the forest. Pausing here a 
moment, she cooed so softly and sweetly as would 
a snowy dove to its little mate. Once, twice, 
thrice the plaintive notes sounded on the still 
air. As they died away, the green boughs of 
the thicket parted and White Cloud stood before 
them. 

Folding a fur mantle about the lady, he took 
her up gently in his arms, and with fleet steps 
bore her through the intricacies of the forest, 
and to the border of the morass. Here she was 
obliged to trust to her own feet, for the path was 
narrow, and the ground so slippery and tremu- 
lous, that only a single, light, quick foot could 
be pressed upon it at one time. A brilliant 
moon showed her the trails of the Ind, and nerv- 
ing herself as a mother can, for the love of the 
little one she has borne, she followed him. Once 
she faltered, fbr it seemed to her she saw the 
dark forms of Indians on the opposite shore of 
the slough. But the cheery voices of her guides, 
as they told her they were the ponies who were 
to carry them to the settlements, re-assured her, 
and with fresh courage she went on ; but if ever 
Heaven heard a fervent prayer of thanksgiving, 
it was when she was lifted into the little canoe, 
that awaited them at the close of the perilous 
path. A few dips of the paddle and the blue 
water is crossed, and they are safe on the green 
prairie, and almost before she could think, they 
were galloping towards the south. 

The journey was not only as full of perils as 
had been White Cloud's, but even more encom- 
passed them ; for the lady's strength would some- 
times fail her when the unerribg sight of the lad 
had detected signs of strange Indians, and they 
would be forced to go into camp with the echoes 
of the Sioux warwhoop vibrating on every breese. 
It was also the season of heavy rains and winter 
winds, and their hastily constructed lodge would 
sometimes be blown entirely down and the wea- 
ried inmates be drenched to the skip. All the 
care and skill of the little' nurse were put in re- 
quisition to prevent the health of the pale fugi- 



tive from failing entirely, and oft-times she tdd 
White Cloud she feared they would carry only a 
corpse to his expectant friends. Once indeed the 
lady gave up entirely. Three days and nights 
in a wet camp, with her anxieties and wispeiise, 
left her so firail that they were obliged to bind 
her to her saddle. But fortunately for her and 
them, the Iftd came unexpectedly on a trail 
which he knew to be that of a Sac hunter, for 
they had then crossed the lovra line. Following 
it, they came at nightfall to a camp of abont a 
dozen families, all of whom were well known to 
him. An aged medicine woman was with them, 
and under her care the lady was brought out of 
the trance into which she had fallen, and, after 
a fortnight's patient wsiting, so far restored as 
to be able to venture again on her journey. Feel- 
ing himself safe now, the guide took easier routes, 
and had, a§ we know, the joy of restoring the 
mother to her child. 

<* But the Crouching Panther,'* said Mrs. 
Somers, anxiously. ** He will not give up eam- 
ly so fair a captive. I shall fear fbr her even 
here, night and day." 

•* Let White Duve be easy," said the intrepid 
lad. *• Never more will the Panther lay its 
claws on the heart of the White Doe. 7VVr<T.*' 

He spoke the last word with terrible emphasis. 

*< His scalp swings at the belt then," said 
Harrie, and he lifted the blanket that hung over 
the waist of the lad. 

* •* Me no kill him — no, no ; he was htr father 
and she helped me. Me never forget ;" but 
then, with an exultant smile, he told Uncle Billy 
that in the camp of the Sac hunters he had se^i 
the long, black huir of the Crouching Panther 
hanging at the belt of one of the braves — even 
him, whose beautiful young wife had been borne 
years before to the lonely glade in the forest, to 
die under the waves of the little lake. 

*< Thank God," cried Mrs. Somers, and then 
she shuddered, for bad as was the Sioux chief, he 
was yet human, and she had thanked God that 
he was murdered. 

** But I will atone for my prayer," said sbc, 
earnestly. <* His child shall be my care, yes, 
my life-long care." 

"And with two white mothers," said Unde 
Billy, '* the child '11 be a plagued sight better 
off than she would be with that dare-devil of 
a Sioux for a father. It most makes a heathen 
of me sometimes to see such critturs as him let 
to live so long. What upon airth they was ever 
made for, 1 can't sec. But then it's no use ar* 
geing ; they are made, and we've got to put up 
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with 'em. And I B'pom it's all right, though 
my old ej«8 oanH see it. Can yours, darter?" 
and he aj^Maled to Margaret, for she was yet 
his oracle. 

^* They cannot clearly. Uncle Billy, but it 
never troubles me or disturbs my faith. I shall 
always belieye that ' a good God reigns over all,' 
and I am willing to wait till he sees fit to reveal 
his full purpose unto me, believing that < now 
we see through a glass darkly ; but then face to 
face ; that now I know in part ; but then I shall 
know even as also I am known.' " 

'' That's it, darter, that's it. You're as good 
as a minister to bring scriptur in. It ailers 
does me good to talk with you, when my ofd 
head gets puzzled and don't know which is the 
right trail. Seems to me you ailers keep on it." 

''And so would every one, Uncle Billy, if 
they doubted less and believed more. But see, 
the sun is rising. I must hasten to get you all 
some breakfast, that I may care for our precious 
White Doe." 

♦ • * ** It is not a dream then," 
said the lady in a low, but sweet voice, as Mar- 
garet entered her room. When I first opened 
my eyes and saw my little brown girl asleep be- 
side me, my heart failed me. But it is no dream. 
My baby-girl — she lives — I have seen her." 

<' Yes," said Margaret, gently, *' Ailie is 
here, the pet of the whole settlement, as sweet a 
child as ever a mother loved." And then fear- 
ing to excite her, she turned the conversation by 
inquiring tenderly if she had rested well, and 
then with sisterly care helped her to sit up in 
the bed with the pillows about her, while she 
brought her water and combed out her long, 
soft hair. Then taking off the soiled travelling 
dress, she arrayed her in a snow-white night- 
dress, buttoned a pink merino sacque about her 
bosom, smoothed the bed-clothes, laid a napkin 
over them, and went out. 

Returning in a few moments with a silver tray, 
she placed it before the invalid, saying cheerily, let 
<* Let me beg you to partake of some civilized 
food." 

** Coffee and toast ! IIow many times have I 
craved them. It was of old my favorite break- 
fast." She partook of it with a relish which de- 
lighted Margaret. But as the latter lifted the 
tray and turned to go out with it, she said ea- 
gerly, '' I may see her now, may I not, I will be 
very calm." 

'* I will bring her in a moment," and closing 
the door, she called the child to her and said 
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gently, << Don't AUie want to see her mother?" 

" Who is she, sis?" 

**That beautiful lady whom White Cbud 
brought here last night." 

** Will she carry me off to the Injuns?" 

<< No, darling. She did not love to live with 
them herself, and so came away." 

** Won't she carry me nowhere?" 

** No, Allie. She is going to live always with 

us." 

*' Is she ? — then I'll go see her. But will she 
love me like you, and Ual, and papa, and Uncle 
Billy, and White Cloud do?" 

'* Yes, dear, and a thousand times more, for 
you are her own sweet child." 

And with many apprehensions as to the result, 
Margaret 1^ Allie in and lifted her on to the bed. 

For a moment the little one looked wondering- 
ly into the pale yet lovely face ; then a beauti- 
ful light, the dawn of a new affection, hovered 
in her blue eyes, and she threw her arms about 
the stranger's neck, saying sweetly, << I am going 
to love you very much, my mother." 

Let us do as Margaret did — withdraw from a 
scene too holy for human words to picture. Joy 
seldom kills, and the White Doe with her fawn, 
as the Indian lad had called the two, grew hour- 
ly stronger and better, and ere the week had 
passed away had left her bed and joined the 
household band as in the evening they gathered 
about the hearthstone. And three weeks later, 
when the glory of the Indian summer lay upon 
that prairie land, leaning upon Margaret's arm, 
the stranger lady walked forth and rested not 
till she stood under the branches of that old oak, 
beneath whose waving shadows lay her husband* s 
grave. And here too let us do as Margaret did 
— withdraw — for the widow, when she kneels 
for the first time beside the mound that covers 
the idol of her heart, craves to be alone with her 
sorrow and her God. 

• * * * " You have never ask- 
ed me aught of the past, my friends," said she, 
as they eat together that eventide, '* and I, 
though I felt you had a right to know it all, 
have been too weak in spirit to dare try and tell 
you of it. But to-day, as I stood beside his 
grave, the stranger's, and saw the reverent care 
you had all given it, making it a spot of beauty, 
and remembered what you had done for Allie 
and me, I felt that I should have no secrets with 
such true friends, and resolved to tell you of the 
past — that past that was so beautiful to us till, 
lured from* our Atlantic home, we sought another 
in this £eir off land. 
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« My maiden name was Alioe Grey. I was an 
only child, and my parents, though not wealthy, 
were yet in good circumstances, and enjoyed not 
only all the necessaries, but many of the luxuries 
of life. Of my father, my memories are yery 
fieiint, for he passed away before I was ibur years 
old. I have dim remembranoes of being carried 
sometimes into a darkened room and lifted on to 
a bed where lay a pale, sick man, who would 
kiss me fondly and then lay his two thin hands 
upon my head and say softly, but very sweetly, 
* God bless my dear one.' I do not remember his 
death. I was very sick at the time, and as I was 
too young to appreciate my loss, they did not tell 
me of it for many weeks. 

«< My mother I remember perfectly. She was 
a lovely woman, and her name is ever associated 
in my mind with the words saint and aagel. 
For eight years she waited on her child, then — " 
but liere the lady's voice faltered, and silent 
tears trickled down her cheeks. 

It vfas some moments ere she recovered herself 
and continued in a plaintive tone, — ** Then sha 
blessed me and went home." Another pause^ in 
which she seemed struggling with sad memories, 
and she resumed her story. 

<* My guardian wbm an old school-mate of my 
father's, a wealthy widower with one child, a 
son two years my senior. I knew them well, for 
our homes were in the same town, and I was 
thus spared that desolation of spirit I should 
have surely felt had I been consigned to stran- 
gers. Frank Mertoun shared my grief with me, 
as he had before shared many of my joys, while 
his father was as tender of me as a mother would 
be of her child. Life was very beautiful to me 
for the next six years. As I look back upon 
them, I cannot see a single day that is dark or 
sad. 1 should love to tell you of them, but I 
will wait till some other time, and hurry on to 
what I know you are most interested in, the rea- 
son of our journey here. When I was fourteen, 
my guardian had another ward entrusted to him, 
a lad of the same age as Frank — George Al- 
lyn" — she shuddered as she spoke the name, 
and Unele Billy whispered eagerly to Harrie, 
*< that's him that did it, the murder — you know 
the dying man said his name was George. Good- 
ness, but my old blood's getting up!" 

*^ The next year was one of misery to me. 
George was not only an inveterate tease, but he 
v^as cruel, artful and tyrannical. The servants 
were all staid, middle^ged people, who would 
have resented any attempt at his trickery ; my 
guardian he stood in awe of. Frank was away. 



spending thtft year at a private academy to fit 
for college, and consequently I beoame the vic- 
tim of his low humors and boyish wickedness. 

«( Being secluded in a great measure from gM- 
ish oompanioDS, I poured forth my lighter affeo- 
tions upon my pets, of which I had many, both 
animate and inanimate. I had a large gardeOf 
all my own, with hot-befls and green-homef and 
very happy was I in the cultivation of my fruit 
and flowers, and very proud to oflbr them to our 
guests. But I had no oomfbrt in them after 
George came. My neatly weeded beds were 
ruthlessly trampled upon, my ripe fruit rtolen, 
and the green scattered about the paths; my 
out- door flowers torn up, and my exotics broken 
off as fast as they blossoifted. My drawings were 
de&tced^ my books hidden, my music blotted, my 
work-box upset and my writing^^esk rifled. 

<* But these vrere not my saddest trials. Lives 
that were dear and preoioiia to my girlish heart, 
were cruelly taken. Be first drowned my pet 
kitten, then drove my pretty lap-dog mad, wrung 
the necks of my snow-white doves, poisoned the 
basin tlmt held my gold-fish, gave my canaries to 
the oat, and sold my eosset lamb to ^e bnteher." 

<*Goodne8S," cried Uncle Billy, "hut wouldn't 
I like to have been tiiere. I reckon I'd have 
given him sum!'* 

** This was not all. I was timid then, and he 
found it out, and vrad ccmtinually darting out 
upon me from behind trees and fences, with yelk 
that soared me nearly to death. He would lay 
in wait for me as I passed through the dark cor- 
ridors of our old-fashioned bouse, and seizing me 
sometimes by the hand, would pinch me till I 
was black and blue, and at another time by the 
neck, until he nearly strangled me. Then he 
would picture horrid figures on the walls of my 
chamber, with phosphorus, which, glaring epon 
me in the darkness, would nearly drive me era- 
sy. But it would take me all night to tdl yon 
all that he caused me to su£fer. And when, 
driven to desperation, I threatened to complain 
of him to my guardian, he would draw bis dirk, 
or point his pistol at me, and threateai to kill 
me if I lisped but a word of it. 

** Glad and thankful was I, when at the dose 
of the year he, with Frank, entered a college, so 
distant from us, that they could come home bat 
once a year. I did not see him till ^fter he had 
graduated, choosing to spend their Tacations 
with some distant relatives of my mother, at 
which place Frank yisited me. With fear and 
trembling I awaited the time when vre^moat once 
more become inmates of the same house. But 
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my great enrprise and joy, the reckless, unprin- 
cipled boy had become apparently a noble, Tlr- 
tuoii0 yoaog man, and not Frank bimself was 
mare gentlemanly, kind and considerate. He 
never allnded to the past, bnt in the most deli- 
cate ways flowed me that be repented of bis 
boyish misdemeanors. The choicest exotics fonnd 
their way into my green-hoose, whilst my gar- 
den grew in beaaty as by magic. Costly engray- 
ings replaced my defietced drawings; expensiye 
a n nnab filled my book-case ; new music covered 
my piano, while a rosewood work-box and writ- 
ing desk, inlaid with pearl and with gold fix- 
tures complete, found their way mysteriously 
into my chamber. Singing birds, in gilded ca- 
ge©, were hung in my parlor windows ; a marble 
basin, with shining gold and silver fish, glisten- 
ed on the lawn, while a dove-cote, with a whole 
brood of snowy inmates, was reared in a single 
night. China baskets laden with ripe fruit or 
berries were found on my table each morning, 
while the mantel was ever radiant with vases of 
delicate flowers. 

** In short, we became as fitst friends as we 
had before been open enemies, and for two years 
life was again a blissful reality. At the expir- 
ation of that time, Frank, who had by in- 
tense labor, completed his legal studies, came to 
me and told me what I had long known, that I 
was dearer to him than &11 the world beside. I 
dare not dwell on those hours. Alas, for our 
beautiful picturings ! H§ sleeps ! — but I will 
hasten on. My guardian blessed our betrothal 
vows. Indeed it had ever been his secret wish 
that we should marry, and at his desire, we com- 
menced immediately making preparations for our 
nuptials, for he had been failing for some time, 
and desired to see with his own eyes this con- 
summation of his dearest hopes. George was 
absent at this time, and did not return for a 
month. Bat judge of my sorrow and surprise 
when his first act was to kneel beside and offer 
me his heart and band. As gently as I could I 
told him the truth. Never did I see a human 
face change so fearfully in a single moment. 
Every evil passion that man is ever guilty of, 
glared in his eyes, while his brow, cheeks and 
Ups, blanched to a deathly whiteness, were so 
distorted with ferocity that I fairly screamed 
with fear. 

*' My terrified tones seemed to recall him to 
himself, and throwing himself at my feet he sob- 
bed like a broken-hearted child ; while I, who so 
gladly would have comforted him, could not 
speak, feeling that my words would but mock his 



grief. After awhile, calming himself a little, he 
asked, ** and who, Allie, is my successful rival?" 

"Prank — we have loved each other from 
childhood." 

He was silent for a long time, then looking up 
to me with a face so sad that I wept at the sight 
of it, he said mournfully, ** Life has lost its joy 
and beauty, Allie. I go from you a broken- 
hearted man. But since it is Frank, I will bless 
yon botff To none other could I have resigned 
you." 

** He left me and T saw no more of him for two 
years. Business, he told my guardian, called 
him to the far west, and once there, he wrote us, 
that he had become enamored of forest life, and 
had turned hunter and trapper, and was grow- 
ing rich by his connection with a fur company. 

Meanwhile we were married and so happy ! 
At his father's request Prank deferred opening a 
law office, and devoted himself to the holy duties 
of cheering his decline of life. In the second 
year of our marriage little Allie was bom ; but 
joy came with sorrow, for when she was six 
months old our father died, and in less than three 
months, the quiet of our mourning was ruthlessly 
broken in upon by the fact that our inheritahce 
was but a pittance. Taking advantage of the im- 
becility which sickness and old age had fastened 
on my guardian, several of his commercial friends 
had obtained his name on their paper to almost 
fabulous amounts. They had failed, and all save 
the manor house was gone. My ovm little prop- 
erty was safely invested, but the income from it 
would not maintain us in the style of living re- 
quired by the size and grandeur of our home, and 
with sad hearts we decided it must be sold. 

" Just then, when we felt so sorely the need of 
friends, George unexpectedly returned, and no 
brother could have entered into our aHiirs with 
a more lively interest. In short, for I shall tire 
you, I fear, we decided, after hearing his glowing 
stories of the rapidity with which fortunes were 
made here, to leave the east for awhile, and when 
we had retrieved ourselves, to return to our olden 
home. The manor place was sold, and in the 
spring we started. AH went well till we reached 
the Mississippi. Then Frank's health began to 
fail. We attributed it to the change of climate, 
though I am now certain it was caused by the 
deadly drugs which George brought to him under 
the name of medicines. 

*< At the fort he was yery low ; so feeble that 
I feared to haye him moved, when the canoes, 
which George had expected, came for us. But 
he insisted upon going, and did indeed seem to be 
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better after we had sailed a few hours. At our 
second camping ground I was taken ill, and for a 
day or two, too weak to notice any thing about 
me. On the third morning I was better, but in- 
clined to sleep, and then George proposed to 
Frank to leave mo for a few hours in the care of 
the old Indian woman, who had accompanied his 
red friends, and going up the river a few miles, 
visit one of the sites he had selected for a future 
city. Overpowered by a desire to Amber, I 
consented willingly, for I longed for quiet and 
loneliness. Tenderly did my husband embrace 
me, and caress our little Allie. Then he left us 

and 1 never saw him afterwards ;" but here 

her voice, which had been growing plaintive for 
some tiifle, broke entirely, and laying her head 
on Margaret's bosom, she sobbed convulsively. 

'* Do not try to tell us more to-night, you are 
too weak," said they all gently, but after a little 
pause, she continued. 

** I have no idea of the time I slept, for I was 
under the influence of the powerful opiate George 
had given me, but when I awoke I was in an In- 
dian lodge, and the Crouching Panther beside me. 
Afterwards I learned from him, that he had been 
allied with George to rob and murder my hus- 
band ; but that being detained on his trail, 
George had completed the crime ere he reached 
him, and finding that he was determined to cheat 
them in their proposed bargain, he had turned 
against him, rescued me from his power, and 
made him captive. I asked for my babe. He 
had never seen it. George having bribed a 
yonng Indian lad, with the offer of a splendid 
rifle, to carry the little one on to the prairie and 

leave it to starve. The rest you know" but 

nature had been tried too sorely and Mrs. Mer- 
toun sunk now fainting into Margaret's arms. 

Tenderly did she and her husband bear her to 
her couch, and many anxious hours did they 
spend beside it. 

** Goodness," cried Uncle Billy, when the door 
closed on them, ** But wouldn't I like to have 
that rascal in my power for a little while. I'd 
take vengeance on him." 

«« Vengeance is mine, I will repay, s&ith the 
Lord." It was Mr. Belden who spoke, and his 
tones were solemn. 

" Aye," said the old man, *« but it's hard 
waiting when one's blood is up. 

'* Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debt- 
ors." 

** Aye, Mr. Belden, but it's easier saying that 
than doing it — but I'll try, yes, I'll try, though 
I'd like first to have the handling of him awhile. 



Goodness, but wouldn't he think a eatamooiii 
had him in his claws. But good night. I must 
go and cool my old blood in the river. I thought 
I was etnamost a Christian, but I reckon I*m 
yet a good ways from the kingdom. Tell your 
darter to pray for me, sir, for I need the prayen 
of the righteous." 

XI. 

SUNSBINX. 

Thk winter that succeeded the rp6cue of Allie's 
mother was a very pleasant and profitable one to 
the little prairie settlement. Mr. Belden and 
Mr. Somers had formed a co-partnership, and 
were intending to build a fine saw and grist mill 
on the following spring, the rare business talent 
of the former balancing the capital which the 
latter had raised from his eastern funds. This 
was just what had been long needed there, every 
stick of sawed lumber having to be "hauled" 
forty miles, and every sack of flour sixty. It vras 
calculated to give an impetus, not only to every 
branch of business, but to improvements of every 
kind, and moreover it was hoped it would stimu- 
late the tide of emigration and centre it at this 
particular site. 

A portable saw-mill had been brought on early 
in the full, to furnish lumber for the building of 
mills, and it was kept constantly running. Be- 
sides the hands he employed here, Mr. Belden 
kept three all the time in the timber, cutting 
down trees and chopping out logs, which business 
also occupied the head of every family, all being 
anxious to make many improvements the next 
season. Buzz went the saw from Monday morn- 
ing two o'clock till Saturday night at ten ; douda 
of smoke, the incense of its honest industry con- 
tinually rising, now, when the air was still, in a 
lofty, pearl-white column, and then, when the 
winds raved and roared, flitting about in shapes 
as varied and beauteous as those that hovered 
above. Sharply rang the axes in the woodland, 
from the dusk of Monday morning till Saturday's 
twilight, hundreds of glorious old forest trees 
falling only to rise again, not as the green and 
leafy bowers of singing birds, but as the snow- 
white cottage-homes of true and loving hearts, as 
the spacious marts of trade, the dusty, noisy 
workshop, the busy, humming school-house and 
the quiet parish-church, sacred to prayerful souls 
and choral notes.'* 

A heavy body of snow fell early in December, 
and lighter storms succeeded just often enough 
to keep the timber roads in good order for the I 
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ax-teaBft£ that daily traverged them. The ** haul- 
ing" was all done by. the emigrant boys, the men 
at the clearing chainiDg on the logs for them, 
and those at the mill unloading. It was a live- 
ly^ merry sight to see them stringing along, some. 
times a dozen of them in a pile, with the young 
drivers now seated astride of their load, cracking 
their goads till they rang like clarion tones in 
the dear, firoety air, and then leaping into the 
snow, stamping their feet, swinging their arms, 
.snapping their hands and rubbing their red 
noses, and when the chilled blood again went 
coursing in hot currents through their veins, to 
see them pelting each other with snow-balls, and 
to hear their joyous shouts and cheery whistling, 
mingle with their gee up there j haw, haw, gee, 
now. 

There were no idlers in the settlement that 
winter, for while the men were all industriously 
driving the saw or swinging the axe', and the 
boys hauling the logs, the women and girls were 
as busy in-doors, doing up chores, getting ready 
the substantial and abundant meals which the 
hearty appetites of the wood-men craved, and 
making and mending the heavy garments which 
their severe labors required. 

No cabin was livelier with constant industry 
than that of our own particular friends, for in 
addition to their family proper, which, since the 
advent of Mrs. Mertoun and Bright-eyed, num- 
bered seven, were Uncle Billy and -White Cloud 
and the nine men who were employed by Mr. 
Belden. Six of the latter boarded and lodged 
with them, the three wood-men having put up a 
rough cabin in the timber for a winter home, and 
one of them coming up every night with a huge 
empty basket which was destined to carvy back 
the next day's rations. 

Mr. Belden attended to the milling and log- 
ging, seldom sitting down in the house from early 
morning until twilight. Mr. Somers, while he 
exercised a sort of general care over the house- 
hold, still found time to flit about in his old 
phantom-like way, ministering to-day to a poor 
Indian, to-morrow tending the fevered bed of a 
lonely pioneer, and then cheering the hearth of 
some home-sick emigrant with substantial gifts, 
and brightening bis heart with healthful visions. 
Uncle Billy and Harrie took care of the larder, 
and never did a day pass without their bringing 
in something to replenish the constant drain 
made upon it by so many wolfish appetites. Now 
it was a fine buck, so fat that Margaret could 
run her candle-mould many times from its pure 
drippings ; then a brace of wild turkeys, plump 



enough for a Connecticut Thanksgiving ; then a 
game-bag of prairie hens, sweet and tender as 
market-fowls ; then a trap-ful of quails, whose 
delicate yellow breasts would have tempted a 
dyspeptic palate ; once a huge bear, whose juicy, 
rose-red hams made steaks of mammoth size, 
which Margaret shivered over as she broiled; 
twice too, when the hunt had been prolonged, 
they brought in noble elks, and once when under 
Indian guidance they had travelled to the ex- 
treme western edge of the State, crossed the 
Missouri, and wandered into what is now Ne- 
braska, they returned with beavers tails and 
buf&klo tongues. And in the early spring-time, 
when the thawing sloughs and ponds were lively 
with the returning geese and ducks, the hunters' 
shot-guns brought down many a pair each day ; 
and while the men feasted upon them as stufi^ 
and roasted they came hot from the spit, the 
provident housekeepers stuffed cushions and pil- 
lows with the snow-white and rainbow-colored 
feathers. At that time too, they made excur- 
sions to the beautiful *< Clear Lake," that slept 
so sweetly in a dip of prairie, with olden trees 
fringing its shores, and watched the pickerel leap 
about in the sunny waves — watched, but with 
hunters' eyes, as barrels filled to the brim with • 
the delicious fish, attested. 

White Cloud, strange as it may seem, vras the 
home-boy of the household. The death of his 
old father and mother, which occurred shortly 
after his return from the Sioux country, seemed 
the last tie that bound him to his tribe, whil^ 
the tender and faithful kindness of Margaret to 
the two aged ones in their days of weakness and 
pain, endeared her more closely than ever to his 
heart and cemented the affectionate tie which 
had before existed between them. Shortly af- 
ter their decease, he became a member of Mr. 
Belden 's family, and a most faithful and eflB- 
cient aid he proved himself. He it was who 
hauled from the forest the massive logs that filled 
the ample jambes each wintry night ; he it was 
who kept Margaret's pile of oven- wood evenly re- 
plenished; who brought her wash-water from 
the sloughs, kept her coppers and kettles bub- 
bling, emptied her tubs, strung her lines and 
brought in her frosty clothes. He it was who 
dressed the game, cleaned the fish, and turned 
the spit, cold and heat being alike unheeded. 
He it was who made Harrie's bows after the true 
Indian pattern, who fashioned his flint- headed 
arrows, who taught him to snare the wolf and 
fox, and make robes for himself out of their 
skins, to cross the broad prairie when the sun 
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was hidden, and to find bis way oat of the tim- 
ber when the pole-star was clouded. 

Indeed he and Qarrie seemed to haTe changed 
places, for while the latter revelled in banting 
and trapping excarsions^the former, after reveal- 
ing to him the secrets of his wood-craft, woold 
sit quietly in the cabin, ready to do Margaret's 
lightest bidding, and when the daily chores were 
finished, pore over the well-thumbed volumes 
which one and another had given him. He bad 
opened his heart to her and begged she vronld 
help him. Once, he said, his ambition was to 
be a mighty chief, so fierce and terrible that the 
pale-faced women should still their naughty chil- 
dren with his name, — to have many and beau- 
tiful squaw wives — to own lodges whose sides 
were hung with ermine, and whose floors were of 
Fwan-down — to wear robes of the soft, white 
skin of the mountain>goat, all pictured over with 
the blood-red story of his battles, and fringed 
with the scarlet scalps and long black locks of 
his eountless victims* — to die on the gory field, 
but with his enemy in his grasp, to be buried on 
bis favorite horse, and be known forever as the 
mightiest of the Sacs. But now, be bad put 
such thoughts away. He asked only to be an 
•humble preacher of that new religion which he 
had first learned of Margaret — not a preacher 
to the white men, but to his own poor, ignorant 
Indian friends. He would have them believe as 
he did, in the One Great Qod and his Blessed 
Son, in heaven and its angels. And in teaching 
them the holy precepte ho had learned, he would 
make them true and devoted Christians, living 
in peace instead of war, loving instead of hating, 
and putting by forever that bane to their lodges, 
the fatal habit of using the fire-water of the tra- 
ders. 

His brown cheeks would glow with enthusi- 
asm, as, in his own simple but touching gestures 
and broken English words, he would telk to her 
of this ; his black eyes would now sparkle with 
lightning glances, and then, as over them gath- 
ered the mists of feeling, they would soften into 
almost saintly beauty, and when, at the close of 
each elo(iuent harangue, he would say, ** Me no 
more, Wah-pce-kee-suck^ (the White Cloud), the 
great Sac Chief, who red man hate and pale-fa- 
oed scare of — but me loicoy (the home of the 
beautiful), the good prophet who lead his red- 
brothers to the heaven of the White Dove." 
Margaret's heart would thrill with a rapturous 
joy and she would meekly thank God for the In- 
dian lad's conversion ; and though her household 
duties kept her busy from early dawn till twi- 



light, she would always, no matter how wofB and 
wearied she was, spend a long while with hin 
each evening, hearing him speU cat the knone 
of the day, and reading to htm from faiB little 
poeket-Bible. And when the hour for prajen 
came, kneeling beside her chair, die wo«ild 
have him repeat word by word after her, that 

holiest of them all, " The LordV wbidi be 

had first listened to when he lay an aching sisk 
boy at the White Dove's side. 

Her efforts to aid him in his holy wishes were 
earnestly seconded by evory member of th« boose- 
hold. Mr. Belden, when he sat down to rest by 
the fireside after sapper, would haw him bring 
his slate and pencil to him, and would patiently 
teach him to form the figfues ; and when those 
were perfect, would set him sums, explain to him 
the varied currencies of nations, their roles of 
tra£Bc and the laws of interest. Mr. Soners 
spent a portion of each day in oral lessons to him, 
instructing him in both natural and revealed re- 
ligion, being careful never to bewilder his dawn- 
ing powers with subtile metapliysies or crude 
speculations, bat imparting to him the rales of 
life as Jesus himself expounded them to the Gentile 
crowds of old. Harrie, when the stormy days of 
winter oame, brought oat fr^tm his tranks his 
globes and maps and gilded orrary, and taaght 
him, first, the noble stady of geography, and af- 
terwards the sublimer one of astronomy; and so 
acnte was the Indian's vision, and so retentive 
his memory, that ere the snow had melted he 
was as familiar with the oonstellations aa was his 
tutor, and would sometimes pass whole nights in 
the open air, watehing the stars as they rose and 
set, and wishing, as has many a white ofaild both 
before and since, that he could follow them ss 
they dropped so silently behind the trees, and see 
what place they hid in till they came again. 
£ven Uncle Billy, unlearned in books as the old 
man vras, could teach the poor boy something, 
for sixty years of life is crowded with practical 
lessons, and many of them did he recount and 
bid him lay to heart, "for experience," be woald 
say, ** though she's a sure teacher, boy, is yet a 
mighty dear one. She ooeto as all a sight some- 
times, and youngsters would do well to mind 
what grey-headed ones have told them." 

But next to Margaret, Mrs. Mertoun did the 
most for the Indian lad. Gratitude alone woold 
have stimulated her to aid him, for from a terri- 
ble £Eite had his intrepid daring saved her ; bat 
with that feeling, there blended a sort of mother- 
ly care and affisction, and she gave her time to 
him as faithfully as though he had been a son. 
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and ere long ko called the White Doe his mother, 
as he did the White Dore his sister. Little 
Bright-eyed shared the studies he learned from 
tbe new Arieod's lips, and it was a beautiful and 
tondiing sight to see the two forest children con- 
ning so patiently liieir books, hearing each others 
lecsons, repeating the sacred yerses they had 
learned, singing the simple hymns of their child- 
ish ritual, and then with bended knees, clasped 
hands, and rererent tones, saying their prayers. 

" It makes a woman of me," old Unde Billy 
woold say, as he wiped his eyes and then, laying 
his hand tenderiy on Margaret's, he would ex- 
claim, " Darter, darter, je've did a blessed work 
for that yoong Injun — yes, ye've saved his soul. 
Ye couldn't change his lm)wn skin into white, 
but ye've washed the red-stain off of that." 

Litfle Allie, three year old innocent as she was, 
did something for him too. Dancing and sing- 
ing «id laughing and prattling about him, she 
came to his heart like a sweet, living poem, and 
woke into pure and beautiful life, many a 
thought and leeling whi^h had else slept dor- 
mant, but which, roused into action, flew in and 
oat, Uke a bird about a nest, blessing him with 
its singing voice. 

She it was, the little cunning fairy, who did 
what none other would have ventured to, crept 
silly up to him one day, when he slept before the 
fire, worn oot with a tedious journey, and out off 
the long, black glossy hair of which he had ever 
been so proad ; and when, half in earnest; half 
in jest, he told he would throw her to the moon, 
as the old Indian did his grandmother, she put 
her two white arms about his neck, laid her soft 
white cheek to his coarse, brown one, and said 
sweetly, " I love you White Cloud, and that is 
why I did it. I want to have you for my broth- 
er, bat I don't want folks to laugh at yon and 
call you boy-girl, and tell me to twist up your 
hair as Maggie and mamma do theirs. No, but 
I want you to be like brother Ed, with short, 
black curls, just so," and she strove to wave the 
straight lock into a pretty curve, and then ran 
and brought her brush and comb and gave them 
to him. and every morning stood beside him, and 
held a dressing mirror while he worked at the re- 
fractory Indian hair, and kept up his patience by 
telling him, '* it would curl at last if he only 
kept on trying." 

Yes, one and all aided him in his efforts to civ- 
ilise and christianise himself, and though they 
could not wholly tame the pure Indian blood 
that raced so wildly in his veins, nor domesticate 
him entirely to their habits ; ever refusing to 



sleep on the soft pallets which Margaret would 
make up for him, with an expressive ugh and the 
curt phrase, ** it make me crooked as old squaw," 
and instead, rolling up in a blanket and resting 
on the hard floor before the fire, or else on the 
turf before the door ; ever declining the dainties 
which she served up to him with the same ugh 
and a phrase as brief, ** they make me feel here 
like such pappoose," pointing the while to his 
stomach, and contenting himself with plain corn- 
bread and milk, or unsalted meat, hung on a 
stick and broiled ; ever resisting their efforts to 
clothe him in Saxon costume, with the same old 
ugh and the words '* can no make white man of 
me, if me try ;" they had yet the satisfaction of 
seeing him grow daily in the graces of a virtuous 
life, while each week left him better fitted, men- 
tally as well as morally, for the arduous task he 
hoped one day to undertake. When the second 
anniversary of Allie's advent had come with its 
fair blossoms and sweet berries, he was so chang- 
ed that his own mother could have scarcely 
known her boy. He could not only speak En- 
glish plainly enough to sustain himself in all or- 
dinary conversation, but he spoke it correctly 
too, and had even remembered ever to substitute 
/, and not or never for the Indian's invariable me 
and no. He could write his name in a bold 
manly hand, and keep his accounts so accurately 
that the most calculating of selfish traders could 
not have cheated him of a penny. He had a gen- 
eral knowledge of all the primary studies of the 
school-room, while in the higher ones of botany 
and astronomy he was a proficient, his out-doors 
habits giving him a keen relish for them both. 
He could read the Gospel of St. Matthew, with- 
out mis-calling a single word ; could repeat sev- 
eral of the shorter psalms, sing many a simple 
hymn, and had his memory well stored with Bi- 
ble stories, tales of travel and the wondrous 
things of science. 

Often would Uncle Billy say to Harrie, •* Ye 
did a good thing, bud^ when ye took him down 
with that rifle-ball — a blessed good thing. But 
who'd a-thought it! Who'd ever a-thought 
shooting a feller in the leg was the way to lift up 
his soul into the heaven above ! I tell ye, budy 
the Bible tells the truth, jist as it allers does 
about every thing, when it sez God moves in a 
myster^us way. Bless me ; but what a heap of 
good that boy '11 do yet, if he lives. I didn't 
use to b'lieve there was any such thing as good- 
ness, giniwine goodness in a red-skin. I used to 
think they was all a plagued set of varmints, 
make the best on 'em, but I begin to b'lieve it's 
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we*re to blame a good 'eal, arter all, for their 
sins. I use to think if we'd all got to go to one 
heaven, I hoped it would be a purty big un, so I 
could git out of sight of the Injuns and niggers, 
but 1 begin to b'lieve if we ever all git together 
there we'll all be white alike, and maybe some of 
them ar red-skins '11 set up higher than we do." 

* * * * • The result of the 
untiring labors of the winter were seen in the 
spring-time, in the fine three-story mill that was 
created just on the edge of the forest, on the 
banks of a narrow, but deep spring-fed brook, 
whose waters seemed to run there as if they knew 
they would be wanted, and crftved the privilege 
of being daily drank by the thirsty, panting en- 
gine — seen in the acres of massive logs that lay 
piled about, waiting their turn to feel the keen 
teeth of the buzzing saw — seen in countless 
sacks of corn and wheat which came in from dis- 
tant settlements to make work for the dusty mil- 
ler — seen in the pretty cottages that were start- 
ing up everywhere upon the prairie and in the 
garden fences that empaled them, and seen in the 
constant and steady rush of emigrants, who came 
here because, addckl to pure water, deep soil, rich 
harvests and heavy timber, were the handy saw 
and grist mill, without which all their labor 
would be scarce more than a vexation, since to 
make it available they must spend half their 
time in travel. 

Mr. Belden, his son-in-law and Uncle Billy, 
did now what they had long talked of, laid out 
a model town, with broad, straight streets, am- 
ple lots and spacious squares. They lined the 
first with forest trees, calling each one by the 
name of the tree which shaded it ; they set out 
fruit nurseries in the second ; while they beauti- 
fied the third with any thing that taste could 
suggest. 

Mr. Belden had said, when the project of a 
mill was started, that the first lumber sawed 
should be reserved for a church, and the next for 
a school-house, and he kept his word too, and 
early in the summer, as soon as the piles could 
be kiln-dried enough for use, he set about their 
erection. The church was fashioned after the 
old Gothic one in which he had worshipped when 
a boy, and stood in the centre of the ground 
Uncle Billy had given the settlement for a grave- 
yard, with soft green sods and wild flowers all 
about it, and old trees sheltering it in pleasant 
sluidows. They painted it one of those neutral 
tints that harmonize so well with olden shapes, 
and thus while faith knelt in it as a holy shrine, 
poetic genius gave it not only a picturesque but 



a venerable look, and to a stranger it would 

to have been there as long as had the momj 

trees. 

The school-house was modelled after the beet 
and most approved eastern plans, — large, airy 
rooms, with blinds to exclude the bUsing son, 
and hearths to warm up the frosty air, with 
desks, chairs and settees, book-cases, black-boards, 
maps and globes, and lastly but not leastly, with 
one of the loveliest, gentlest, most int^ligent and 
christian lady-teachers that ever a trustee found, 
even our own White Doe. They loved her, the 
little children, ere yet die had ever gathered 
them about her ; for she had been in all their 
homes, the guest of the festive board, the nurse 
of the painful couch, the friend of the soTrowfol 
hour. And that love deepened and broadened 
with the lessons of every day, so patient, toider 
and faithful was she to them all, never ponidi- 
ing, save by a sad look, and always forgiving with 
an angel smile. 

• * * • "Ye'd better stop," 
Unde Billy would say to the emigrant, who, 
camping out on the prairie outside the town,wae 
halting between two opinions, " ye'd better stop, 
for ye wont find a purtier site, nor a more go-a- 
head town in the hull Des Moines valley. I tdi 
ye what, I know for a sartainty, for Tve tramp- 
ed it all over, from the ^ridge' above here to the 
Qate-City down below. Only jist look at it. It 
aint crouched down on the river-bottom and all 
hedged in with thickets, the fogs comin' up eve- 
ry morning to shake the bones out of yer ^in 
with fever and ag^e, and the musketers rnnnin' 
their bills into yer veins every ni^t, as if they 
was old Jews and had a note agin ye. No sir. 
But it's stood out here on the high parara, where 
the winds can catch up the dirt and roll it off, 
and where the sun can swallow up the dew before 
yer breakfietst is half ate. And jist look at its 
streets ; none of yer narrow, crooked cow-tracks, 
but great, wide avenurs with trees on both sides, 
and plank walks to keep yer woman's and yoang 
uns' feet all clean and dry ; and look at all them 
squares there — aint they goin' to be beauty 
spots one of these yer days. And jist see that ar 
saw and grist mill down there — that's a consid- 
eration for a man that's got his house to build, 
and half a dozen hungry stomachs to fill up three 
times a day. Why, when I com'd, — I was 
the first white feller about here — the first to 
stay — I had to fetch all my bread-stulT from 
the River," (the Mississippi) ** and I never seed 
a stick of sawed timber till I'd lived here half a 
dozen years. When I wore out my shirts, I had 
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to cut up my bed blankets and eew 'em up my- 
self, and when I tore out olotbes so they was past 
patching I had to kill some bucks and tan their 
skins, and get the squaws to show me how to 
make *em into leggins, and strap a wolf robe 
'round me for a coat. But now, I can jist step 
into our store on a Monday momiog, and buyia! 
up a piece of muslin, or picking out a piece <^ 
broftdcloth, I can have jist the nicest kind of a 
shirt all made and did up by Saturday night, or 
the purtiest pair of new breeches, with jacket 
and coat to match and tralhtses thrown in, to 
wear to meeting the next Sunday. And if yer 
woman or little gals want new gowns or new 
bonnet fizins, there's a little widder down on the 
square that'll fit 'em to a T, and make 'em look 
like pictur feces. And if ye should happen to 
get sick — but that you won't, for its sich an 
everlastin' well place, that if a body gits ready 
to die, they've got to be carried away afore they 
do it — but if ye should feel kinder weakly, 
there's an old woman here that'll cure you up 
before yer know what ails yer. There can't no 
doctor stand along side of her. Two of 'em cum 
on here, with their iariifikates all hung up in a 
gilt frame, and their mortars and pessels and their 
pills and powders, but it wam't no use. Folks 
wouldn't get sick, and one on 'em, arter stayin' 
six months, tuk himself off to the ^ Wabash' 
agen, swearin' terrible about the country bein* 
so {^ued healthy that folks had to cook their 
meat alive and swallow it kickin' ; — the tother 
feller had [more grit, and jist laid his scalpin" 
(scalpel) <' up in the loft, and bought him a 
spade and went to diggin', and's getting rich 
right off. And if ye ever happen to get hard up 
for cash and need a loan to lift ye, there's Bel- 
den '11 help you along, and won't ask no forty 
per-oent either, and if he sees yeT industrious 
and steady-like, he'll wait till the heavens open 
before he'll foreclose any mortgage he may have 
agen ye. And if ye want to write to yer old 
folks back in Injeeana, ye don't have to gallup 
off forty miles to a Post Office to get yer letter 
in, but kin jist step 'tother side of the square, 
drop it in a little shut-up box, and off it '11 go 
by next stage, and in two or three weeks ye '11 
hear from it. And if anybody takes a notion to 
come on and see ye, why there's a four-horse stage 
comes in e^ery Saturday night, and off agin on 
a Monday morning. And next year they'll be 
a-coming in three times a- week, and in two or 
three or four years at most, whew, but there'll 
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come puffin' and blowin' and snortin' along, that 
two-forty racer they call the iron horse, and iron 
he ort to be, to stand sich an etarnal strain on 
his sinars^ and then ye see, why we shan't be 
out west a bit, but jist in the very centre of crea- 
tion, with all the world a-coming in to see Low 
we git along. 

** But the best of all on't is, we've got a beau- 
tiful little church down there on the edge of the 
timber, and sich a preacher ! Goodness, but if 
ye didn't know who he was, ye might think old 
Paul had risen up to talk to ye. I tell ye, but 
he'll start up the goodness in ye, if ye've got 
ever so little, and sich a plain kind of a feller 
too ! Why he'll go jist as quick to pray with an 
old Sac Injun, as he will with the richest old 
farmer here. And sich a wife as he has too ! O, 
but she's a sweet one. Lets me call her darter, 
aud treats me jist as if I was her born grandfa- 
ther, when I'm nothin' but a rough old hunter, 
the very sight of whom would make some white 
folks screech and swoon away. She'll come to 
see. yer woman and make her feel settled-like 
right off. 

*' And then, I've kept this to the last, 'cause I 
seed yer had a lot of young uns — right glad to 
see 'em too ; for we want 'em here, all on 'em ; 
but lastly, as one old Injeeana minister used to 
say when he'd preached better 'n two hours, 
we've got sich a school-house. 0, but it's a 
grand one, and fixed up good enough for folks to 
go to meetin' in, and sich a teacher too. Gra- 
cious, but it's instructin' only to look at her. 
She'll teach all sorts of things too, sich as you 
and I never heard tell on, but as she says, one 
can't know too much, it'll allers turn up for good 
sum time or other. And then ye jist ort to see 
her little gal, — her little AUie — though I s'pose 
ye've heerd tell of her as ye cum up the valley ; 
— no, do ye say ? Bless me, but ye must hear it 
then," and clearing his throat and getting out 
his old bandanna, the good old man would tell 
the emigrant's family the story of the little Pet 
of the Settlement, and the man, rough as he 
seemed, would swallow hard, the wife would 
clasp her baby closer yet to her bosom, and weep 
silent tears over its little cheeks, while the chil- 
dren would huddle into the tent, and amidst 
their sobs ask timidly ** If the Injuns were all 
dead?" And the result of the long talk would 
be seen, first, in the sale of another town lot, 
next, in the erection of another cottage, and then 
in a heavy package of closely written letters to 
old neighbors back in Indiana or Ohio^ telling 
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them to pack ap and come on, for they had found 
the poor man's Canaan. 

ICoBcluded In oar next No.) 



SPRLXG HAS COKE. 

I've watched with many a joyous thrill 

The yearly miracle unfold. 
The emerald shading on the hill. 

The violet breaking through the mold. 
And with my thanks so warmly given. 
The blue air stirred 'twixt me and heaven. 

Like a green sea, the autumn grain 
Lies billowy in the morning breeie ; 

The robins sing their sweet refrain 
From out the new-leaved maple trees. 

And rising with the blue-bird's lay. 

Earth's dewy incense floats away. 

The quaint old cottage on the bluff. 

Which through the Winter looked forlorn. 

With shingles curled, and molding rough. 
Seems like a picture in the morn. 

For through the foliage Spring has made. 

It stands in pleasant light and shade. 

The grand old woods give music out 
From other than the birds of Spring, 

For merry children laugh and shout 
While swaying in the grape-vine swing. 

And rabbits with their great brown eyes. 

Look from their nests in mute surprise. 

0, tillers of the mellow soil, 

Who life's great end, in labor, greet. 
Place not your hearts with weary toil 

Amid those furrows at your feet ; 
But out with all things pure and free, 
Send your glad souls in sympathy. 
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FEMALE WRITERS 

OF THE DIFFERENT PERIODS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, AND THEIR PROPHECY. 

BY EBNEST LANCASTER. 

It is a very significant fact, that no mention is 
made in the history of English Literature, by 
Chambers, of any female writer, until the year 
1613. This is remarkable, when we consider 
that this was the Elizabethan age, when the 
study of belles-lettres was cultivated, and Her 



Majesty Queen Elisabeth was a patron of the 
best literary minds of those times ; but not sur- 
prising when we consider the causes, to which 
wc will hereafter refer. 

During the first period of English llteratore, 
which Chambers, in bis Cyelopsedia, defines as 
extending from the earliest times to 1400, learn- 
ing was confined principally to the ecckoasties, 
who wrote chiefly in Latin and deemed it degrad- 
ing to write in the Tolgar tongue, as the native 
language was then called. This was especially 
the case until the time of the Norman Conquest, 
when the conquering nation strore, and did make 
its language the popular one, used in Court, the 
Tehicle of thought whether written or coUoquiaL 
For a long time after the Norman Conquest, 
deep, solid learning had its shrine and altar 
within monastie walls. 

Up to the time of Queen Elizabeth, litemturo 
is considered to have been an infant rocked in 
the cradle of ignorance. It is true that Chaucer 
had lived, but he did not spring up as a legiti- 
mate result of the learning of those tisftes, but 
rather as an anomaly, as much so as the mythical 
story of Minerva springing from the head of Ju- 
piter. This will readily be seen, when we con- 
sider that the two hundred years after Chaucer's 
time produced no mind comparable to his, al- 
though those years were characterized by the 
greater learning of the few, who bad before been 
its recoptftcles, and also by the more general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. 

At the commencement of the third period, En- 
glish literature put on new garments of strength 
and vigor, arose out of its cradle, and stood upon 
its feet as a young, but strong man ; and during 
that period, and ever' since, it has run a noble 
and glorious race. 

Queen Elizabeth was very learned, and some- 
times indulged in poetical composition, but in 
this she did not excel. Although she did not 
win fame by her literary productions, yet the 
choice benefits of royalty were bestowed by her 
upon her gifted courtiers ; and the impetus given 
to learning by her patronage received no check 
during the two succeeding reigns, those of James 
and Charles the First. 

It was during the third period that Lady Eliz- 
abeth Carew wrote a tragical drama, entitled, 
** Mariam, the Fair Maid of Jewry." It did not 
possess sufficient power as a drama to have a 
long life awarded it in that department, but it 
contained fine sentiments and poetical t>eauty in 
many of its parts. Imperfect as it was, its fin» 
portions have stood the test of more than two 
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hundred years. We look back along their wea- 
riflome line and behold Ladj Carew standing al- 
most alone, as a female writer, but strong in her 
isolation, a high prophecy for the future of her 
sex. 

During the fourth period, which extends from 
1649 to 16S9, we have mention of four female 
writers, which is a, fourfold increase upon the 
previous period, under the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James and Charles the First. 

This certainly must have been an encouraging 
feature to women of that time, as it surely is to 
those of the present, although the name of one 
is worthy only to be mentioned for her intelleo- 
tual achievements, without the attending delica- 
cy, or even decency which ought to characterize 
the writings of men, more especially those of 
women. In this larger number of writers we 
see the result of the still increasing diffusion of 
knowledge, and the comparative emancipation 
of woman from slavishness to the ohivalric spirit 
of the feudal times. She is no longer merely the 
fiiscinating object of protection «nd attention, fit 
subject for amatory verse and stimulant to poet^ 
imaginings, possessing angelic attributes, but 
with an intellect enshrined in some rare case, 
incapable of mental application. There were 
indeed noble, but rare exceptions ; but they were 
considered as accidents, rather than the legiti- 
mate results of superior advantages and self-cul- 
ture. 

The four female writers of this period were, 
Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, Mrs. Philips, 
Mrs. Aphra Behn and Lady Rachel Russell. No 
one of these authors is much read at present; 
and in the onward strides of literature they are 
mostly rf^membered for the light, faint though it 
was, which they shed upon their own period. 
Their light seems to have been waning, while 
others have been rising towards the asenith of 
literary achievement. 

The Duchess of Newcastle was diligent in the 
pursuit of knowledge. She is very voluminous, 
and is said to have been assisted by her husband, 
concerning which there can be little doubt ; and 
Walpole ridicules the idea in his ** Royal and 
Noble Authors." 

Cowley and Dryden are the eulogists of 
Mrs. Philips, and her works were much admired 
by Jeremy Taylor. Mrs. Philips had no thought 
of publishing her writings, and it was done 
without her consent. 

Certainly no woman of delicacy can feel joy 
in seeing the name of Mrs. Behn upon the role 
of literature ; but her works are to be mentioned 



as almost the first examples of prose fiction. 
They were voluminous and vulgar. She wrote 
novels, comedies and poems, but they are so im- 
pure that they are now never read. She is some- 
times called the female Wycherly, with which 
author she was cotemporaneous. Mrs. Manley 1 
is sometimes mentioned in connection with Mrs. 
Behn, having marks of the same style. | 

Lady Rachel Russell was of noble rank, and i 
distinguished in literary history by her letters, | 
which were of a high order of talent and moral j 
sentiment. The purity and consistency of her 
domestic life, and her conjugal devotion, caused 
her to be loved and esteemed, and her words to 
take higher rank than they otherwise would have 
done. 

The fifth period in the history which we are 
considering, extends from 1689 to 1727, and 
produced only two noted female authors. Al- 
though we mention only two, yet there were 
others whose fame was as luminous as those 
mentioned in the former period, which leads us 
to perceive that what is famous in one age may 
in another be considered ordinary. This period 
comprises the reign of William the Third, Anne 
and George the First. It was an age of refine- 
ment and extreme polish of style, but not of 
great originality of thought ; and we have yet 
to look forward to the period of consummation 
between power and originality of mind, and ex- 
quisite polish and refinement of diction. We 
hav? had the iron and silver ages, but the golden 
age is yet in the future. When belles-letters ar- 
rive at that period there will be a royal wedding 
at the gates and twain joined hearts and minds 
will go rejoicing on their way. Although there 
is an evident absence of originality at this period, 
yet Wordsworth pays a flattering compliment to 
one of the prominent female writers, the Count- 
ess of Winchelsca, the author of the ** Nocturnal 
Reverie." He says : ** Excepting the * Noctur- 
nal Reverie' and a passage or two from the 
« Windsor Forest' of Pope, the poetry of the 
period intervening between the publication of 
•ParadiHc Lost' and the 'Seasons' does not con- 
tain one single new image of external nature." 

Lady Mary WortU^y Montague is a name 
which we record with pleasure, as that of a 
woman who has attained a high and prominent 
position in literature. It is well known that her 
fame rests upon her inimitable letups. She pos- 
sessed the acquaintance of the best minds of those 
times, Pope, Addison, &c. Personally she was 
elegant, beautiful and charming ; was learned in 
Greek, Latin, and all the solid branches which 
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her brothers pursued. With her shaft of wit 
she vanquished even Pope, whose friendship she 
lost in consequence of her ridicule of his pathetic 
declaration of love. It would be entirely gratui- 
tous on our part, to review her letters, as they 
are so popular and so extensively read. 

The sixth period of English literature is mark- 
ed by greater diffusion of knowledge than had 
characterized any previous period. It Comprises 
the years between 1727 and 1780, the reign of 
George the Second, and part of the teign of 
George the Third. We see the effect of this gen- 
eral diffusion and reception of knowledge among 
the masses to be productive of good among the 
male, as well as female writers ; and, indeed, 
this is true of all the past and present periods. 
It produced more writers of both sexes than any 
previous time of the same length. Lady Anna 
Barnard, who is the popular author of the touch- 
ing ballad of *' Auld Robin Gray,'* is worthy of 
note. This ballad is considered the moat perfect 
that was ever written upon humble life. The 
two versions of the national ballad, ''The Flow- 
ers of the Forest," are by Miss Elliot and Mrs. 
Cookburn. They are both very beautiful, and 
each great favorites, Mrs. Cowley was a poet- 
ess ; but her only work, " The Belle's Strata- 
gem,'' which has survived the test of criticism, 
is a comedy which is enacted upon the stage at 
the present time. Miss Clara Reevei' fame rests 
upon the " Old English Baron." 

The seventh and last period in the history of 
English literature, extends from 1780 to the 
present epoch. It certainly had a glorious dawn- 
ing ; and over the few female writers of the last 
period, we have more than a ten-fold increase in 
number, and we might almost say in literary 
ability. 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith's name is the first at the 
commencement of this era. She attained the 
high praise of Seott for her poetry ; he was also 
a great admirer of her prose writings, and upon 
these her fame principally depends. She wrote 
amidst the great<^'8t adversity in domestic life. 
She developt'd early, and was married at the age 
of fifteen to a Mr. Smith, who proved unwor- 
thy of her. She obtained a divorce when about 
thirty-seven years of age, and immediately com- 
meii0i»d in earnest upon her lit<Tary labors. Slie 
wrote 8e\eral fictions ; the moat celebrated is the 
** Old Manor House." 

Miss Susanna Blamir was bom in Cumberland, 
and wrote finely in that dialect. She also wrote 
Bwoetly in the Scottish language, and as perfectly 



as a native coald have done. She was the audior 
of "Auld Robin Forbe." 

Mrs. Barbanid vras highly educated and ac- 
complished, and figured in various kinds of au- 
thorship. Many of her psalms and hymns are 
seen in various collections for divine woTship. 

Miss Seward, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Grant and Mrs. 
Tighe, enjoyed considerable celebrity in their 
time, and many of their productions are remem- 
bered with pleasure. 

We approach the name of Hemans with love. 
Her poecry is full of music. As some have said, 
it may possess ** too many flowers for the fruit," 
yet we never weary with the monotony of which 
so many complain. Her works are too univer- 
sally read to need any comment, and her name 
too prominent to have been passed by lightly, by 
any. We believe that her poetry vrill live, as 
long as the love of beauty and music abide in the 
soul. 

Miss Letitia Landon, Mrs. Norton and Joanna 
Baillie have obtained much feme by their poetry, 
and the last by b^ dramas. Although they will 
not live as acting plays, yet, as embodying fine 
poetry, they take high rank. Mias Baillie is 
considered to have improved, materially, the po- 
etical diction of this period. 

Miss Elizabeth Barrett commenced her literary 
career in 1838, and, as Mrs. E. Barrett Brown- 
ing, is one of the first poetesKs of the present 
day. It is encouraging to record the namee of 
persons as prominent in literature as the one we 
have last mentioned. They serve as land-marks 
upon the road of life, and are so distinct that 
they cannot be mistaken ; and we congratulate 
women that they have such a representative. 
Mrs. Browning is learned, and exhibits marks of 
high culture in her writings. 

Mary Howitt is an accomplished linguist, and 
is known to translate with ease and accuracy from 
almost all modem languages. She is the ele- 
gant translator of Miss Bremer's hovels from the 
Swedish, and is also noted for her own writ- 
ings. 

Miss Mitford and Mrs. Inehbald were both 
dramatists and novella. Sophia and iiarriet 
Lee, and Anna Radcliffi;, were not only interest- 
ing, but inventive writers. Sir Walter Scott 
says that Mrs. Radoliffe has the reputation of 
being the first poetess of romantic fiction, that is, 
if actual rhyme is not essential to poetry. This 
honor is, however, contested with Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. Let whoever will be the t)eafer of this dis- 
tinction, it is true that Mrs. Radoliflfe gave groat 
prominence to this style of writing, and is ac- 
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knowledged to excel all others in poetical fiction. 
So far haa she developed this peculiar talent, 
that her attempts at poetry contain less of its 
true spirit than her prose. She is an artist of a 
bold, daring, imaginative character, and in her 
writings she furnishes many glowing word-paint- 
ings, as well as mind and heart pictures, and 
manj from fancy and external nature ornament 
the pages of her books. 

Mrs. Opie exhibits the tender and pathetic in 
domestic life, generally, though she is sometimes 
Tiolent and powerful in her delineations of pas- 
sion. 

The well known novels of Dan Sebastion, 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, and the Scottish Chiefs, 
are works of this period by the Misses Porter. 

It was not our design in this article to review 
at length, any of the works of the authors which 
we have mentioned, but more particularly to give 
an outline of the progress which English litera- 
ture has made in the diflferent periods, and to 
make it apparent that the increase in the num- 
ber of writers, as well as higher developement of 
talent, was in proportion to the educaticmal fa- 
cilities of the corresponding time. We see that 
women have made some use of the educational 
advantages, which they have possessed, and we 
will yet see that they have been capable of mas- 
tering the most intricate problems and abstruse 
metaphysical questions. Women have not only 
written creditably to themselves, but they have 
been powerful stimulants to the doubting mas- 
culine mind. This we have exemplified in the 
relation which Mrs. Urwin bore to Cowper, and 
she is inseparably connected with his fame. It 
is also well known that the **Task^' is the result 
of the suggestion of Lady Austin, another of 
Cowper's accomplished and valued friends. Miss 
Edge worth's works were also a great stimulus to 
Sir Walter Scott. She possessed an educated 
and well balanced mind, and was one of the beet 
delineators of national manners of either sex. 
Her novels are very popular. The writings of 
liady Austin have never been appreciated, and 
will not be, simple as her style is, until the **big 
hou>-wow strain," as Scott calls the inflated style 
of many novelists, has given place to a more 
choice and artistic diction. 

We have a fine example of what woman can 
accomplish, under adverse circumstances, in Mrs. 
Mary Bruntun. She was born upon one of the 
Orkney Islands, where no tree or shrub would 
or could find nourishment. She possessed genius 
which developed itself at an early age, and much 
nu>re rapidly after she left her desert home for a 



richer and more life-giving climate. We need 
only mention the names of Harriet Marti neau, 
Hannah Moore and her sisters, and hosts of oth- 
er female writers of the present period, to call 
up in the mind great thought, noble deeds and 
devotion to the cause of humanity and literature, 
and fame that will never die. 

We have mentioned, in this sketch, some Irish 
and Scotch names, and we could place here a 
noble line of American authoresses which would 
do honor to woman. Among the first female wri- 
ters in English literary history, to almost every 
name was prefixed the title of Lady or Countess, 
But in the progress of years, these titles are more 
rarely seen, because learning has constantly been 
more widely difi'uscd, and royalty can no longer 
claim knowledge as its exclusive right. 

We treasure these facts in the past literary 
career of woman, for scanty though they are, 
they seem to us a rich prophecy of her future. 
We know she has not made the progress in the 
Tarious departments of learning that man has 
done, but we cannot believe the examples of cul- 
ture and celebrity which we have before us, are 
all the results of miracle. We know that it is 
the result of mental discipline, and in as far as 
she falls behind the masculine productions of the 
times, we attribute the cause to her ignorance, 
whatever the cause of that ignorance may be. 

We cannot permit the idea that the intellect 
of woman is inferior to that of man, for we have 
seen women who have mastered the highest 
branches of mathematics, and who have taught 
them to classes of young ladies, while at the same 
time we knew of students who were groaning 
over Pierce *s Calculus even when they had the 
author as an instructor. When the sexes have 
been educated together, we have never seen «ny 
difiference between them in the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

As there is a prevailing opinion that man 
must have a higher education than woman, there 
comes a time when the lx)y8 are taken from the 
English High School, and thence to the Latin 
School, and, if inclination prompts, he enters • 
college. But where does the provision for girls 
end ? At the High, or after leaving the Norman 
School. There are a few colleges for females in 
this country, but they are poorly endowed, and 
an inferior course of study prescribed to that in 
the colleges for males. While this limited pro- 
vision for the education of females continues we 
cannot hope that they will ascend very rapidly 
to the pinnacle of the great tower of learning ; 
and consequently their writings must lack much 
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of the vital force which would enable them buc- 
cesafully to compete with the other sex. We 
believe that thej are cabbie of comprehending 
the difficult sciences and of excelling in art, not 
through their intuitions alone, but through edu- 
cation. We rejoice that they are awakening to 
a knowledge of the powers which they possess, 
and consequently a better day is dawning for 
them. It is some stimulus in beholding what 
has already been accomplished by their sisters, 
to give them energy to clothe their minds in the 
beautiful garments of culture that are now with- 
in their reach, though-not so bountifully bestow- 
ed as could be desired. It may be long ere these 
things will be righted, but righted they will be 
in the coming years. We would remind those 
who are discouraged, of the great success that at- 
tends perseverance, and would have them look 
upon such pictures as that of Charlotte Bronte — 
learning her German with her grammar elevated 
above the kneeding trough — and they would 
seldom falter. But we have enlarged hopee for 
woman in the future, and trust she will not often 
be obliged to resort to such expedients. We bid 
her God speed, for we know the time is not dis- 
tant when the great highway of learning will be 
freed from its numerous obstructions ; but we 
do not know that her crown will be bright^, 
when we consider that her cross will be lighter 
and more easily worn. 



TO A YOrSG GIRl AT SEA, JUNE 1858. 

The Heavenly Father's blessing on thy life ! 
Those eyes which speak of peace and clearest truth. 
Light up my heart with visions of my youth, 
Ere they were tarnished with the hard world's strife. 

As on some field of fight the moon looks down, 
Calm, wading through the quiet of the sky. 
Unconscious of the mortal wrecks that lie 
Along the ground, victor and vanquished strown. 

' So look thine eyes on me. Thou knowea'^ never, 
In thy young innocence, the pain and care 
Which wrestle down the souls of men, and wear, 
Even though surmonnted, scars which last forever. 

Ah, mayest thou never know. And yet, if rather. 
His heavenly love and wisdom deem it best 
To try thee hardly, let thy life's unrest 
But urge thee closer to His feet, thy Father. 

And there in thy Gethsemane of sorrow, 

— The Man of Sorrows, was the man of peace, — 



By prayer, through trouble, readi dirineBt ease. 
Clearer thy night, than gayest, earthly idchtov. 

Thou hast my wish, young girl ! in this world never 
Shall I, perchance, behold thy face again ; 
Accept this skilless then, but earnest strain ; 
God love and keep thee, gentle soul, for ever. 

A. a L. 



"A FEAR FOE THE FLTCRE." 

BY MBS. K. T. MTKBOE. 

A WRITER in Frazer's Magazine, ha«, nnder 
the above title, made great complaint of the wo- 
men, — we presume he refers more especially to 
the youfig women, — of the present generation. 
We should have taken the whole article ai a 
pleasant little satire, had we not, in our experi- 
ence, fallen upon persons who seemed victims to 
the same fear, which induced us to think, that 
perhaps, the writer was seriously in earnest. 
This has led us to give some thought to the sub- 
ject, the result of which, we intend here to pre- 
sent to our readers. 

The writer of said article is, as he avovrs him- 
self, the •* father of six boys," all of whom be 
hopes, ** one day to see husbands of wires, and 
fathers of families." To accomplish this moet 
desirable object, he has led; the ** quiet honte 
where for the last five and twenty years, he has 
lived with his dear wife and family, in a remote 
comer of busy England," and has come np to 
London. But from his almost Rip Van Winkle 
sleep, he awakes bewildered and oonfVised by the 
aspect of things about him, and which causes 
him ** serious uneasiness." Evening parties are 
not conducted as they used to be ; he is astoni^- 
ed at the free and easy manner in which the gen- 
tleman prefers his petition for the lady's hand in 
the dance, and he is shocked to see him confi- 
dently enfold her in his embrace and whirl her 
off at a rate at which maidens of forty or fifty 
years ago would have been ashamed. A lady in 
evening dress is at first a most wonderful specta- 
cle, with a head about which hangs a mass of 
tropical verdure, with such extraordinary incon- 
gruity of that vast and voluminous extent of 
skirt, and marvellously scanty provision for 
sleeve and corsage;" he marvels much too, at ' 
party hours, at people of moderate means invit- 
ing ** so many of their fellow creatures to cram 
themselves into rooms where it is impossible to f 
obtain sitting room, or breathing space, for a * 
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third of the numWr," and when he ** looks wild- 
ly around for supper towards the close of the en- 
tertainment — '* a solid supper, such as he was 
used to at Shwington ; he finds nothing but 
** thin biscuits and weak negus, served out in the 
china closet down stairs." Tet all these things, 
bad as they seemed at first, he got used to. He 
fortified himself with a solid meal beforehand, to 
get through the ** severe evening," he grew ac- 
customed to the party dresses, and party hours, 
and party customs, but there was one thing he 
eoald not get used to. The young ladies — that 
clads in society from which his six sons are to 
choose their future wives, is so changed from 
what it was when he was young ; the poor man 
is almost driven distracted. He misses every 
thing he has been used to in these charming 
members of the human family. Formerly, ** they 
were romantic, addicted to falling in love, to 
novel reading and letter writing ; their worst 
foible was love of admiration, their most perilous 
tendency are towards thin shoes and young offi- 
cers." What are they now? ** Where the pret- 
ty ignorance, the fascinating helplessness, the 
charming nnconsciousness, that enslaved the 
bachelors of long ago ?" Alas ! for his six dear 
sons ! Young Iadie» now-a-days, instead of por- 
ing over Byron and Lamertine, read McCulloch 
and Adam Smith, incline towards Committees, 
take pleasure in Associations, study sanitary 
laws, and pay so much attention to them, they 
never think of such things as moonlight rambles, 
and meditation after dark at an open window. 
As for thin shoes, they never wear them unless 
for dancing, *• but Balmoral boots with soles half 
an inch thick, and military heels, have taken 
their place. He allows that these things may 
tell well in the statistics of female health, but 
when fje was a young man, statistics, in connec- 
tion with a woman, would have appeared almost 
profoundly impertinent." Formerly young la- 
dies employed themselves with ** wool-work, 
harmless embroidery, and gentle music ; occa- 
sionally they wrote letters ;" but now they write 
for magazines, are authors of books, they attack 
science, produce authoritative tomes, devote 
their energies to politics, and indite fierce lead- 
ers in newspapers. Finally, according to his 
notion, no young ladies exist ; and the poor man, 
in the midst of company , feels ** like a harpsi- 
chord tuned to the concert pitch of a quarter of a 
century ago, and depressingly conscious of his 
own flatness." 

He allows that at present, young ladies bear 
the same external oharactoristics they ever did, 



the same grace of form and delicacy of coloring, 
marking the broad distinction between the phy- 
sical nature, at least, of woman and man. But 
how long will this be ? ** the politician in pink 
silk will soon lose her delicate, pink shell-like 
complexion," and we must say if politics afieet 
the complexion of a woman, as they have been 
known to affect the heart of a man, his fears are 
not groundless. '• The mind hardens with its 
abstruse studies, and its bitter experience of 
practicalities, the skin grows coarse and rough, 
the lines deepen into furrows." If this be true, 
we would like to ask why the skin of the student 
is not coarser and rougher than the skin of the 
backwoodsman ? 

In view of this state of things the poor man is 
sadly perplexed, and reduced to melancholy. 
There are no wives suitable for his six boys ! He 
yearns after the little girls of his friend Brown 
at Shwington, ** in short frocks and pinafores ;" 
poor man, if he stays long enough in London he 
may meet these same little girls transformed into 
artists, politicians or authors. How can his six 
sons entertain any respect or loye for women who 
betray ** no conscious helplessness ;" who do not 
scream at a spider, or run to them at the sight 
of a harmless cow ; who from attention to sani- 
tary laws are not obliged to keep the house with 
racking headaches and fits of blues brought on 
by indigestion ; who are not pale nor languid, 
nor lying about on the sofa in beautiful, lovely 
helplessnefs, but putting on Balmoral boots with 
military "heels," walk the streets as fearlessly 
aa the stoutest man of them all. 

Alas ! alas ! ** Education, cultivation, intel- 
lectual elevation, have actually annihilated the 
species of which his beloved Alicia, * who knows 
no more of algebra than a flower, and no more 
of politics than a skylark/ is a specimen." 

Seriously, is there any foundatiom for this 
fear, or is it merely a chimera of the poor man's, 
who, from his quiet seclusion has all at once 
emerged to find a market for his six sons, and 
dazzled and bewildered by the world from which 
he has been so long withdrawn, thinks like many 
other people who bring their articles to market, 
no person good enough to entrust with their 
overprized commodity. It wpnld indeed be a 
bad state of things if, in our eagerness to give 
our girls a little more education, to allow 
them a little more scope for improving the 
energies God has given them, we should unfit 
them for the noblest of all duties, those of wives 
and mothers. A terrible state of things would 
ensue if the six sons should, ^m incompatibility 
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and insufficiency of the whole class of young la- 
dies, be obliged to remain bachelors all the days 
of their natural life. 

But is there no ground between ** pretty igno- 
rance, fascinating helplessness, charming uncon- 
sciousness," and " followers of the arts, whose 
life is in the pictures they paint, or the books 
they write," — scientific damsels and political 
ladies who talk leading articles by the hour to- 
gether? If a woman goes beyond the simple rules 
of Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Di- 
vision, does it follow that she is nothing but a 
mathematician ? because she can point out the 
North Star and the Pleiades, is she a scientific 
damsel, and unfit to take care of her children ? 
because she understands something of the laws of 
her country, is she a politician, and ignorant of 
the duties of a wife ? because she can converse of 
the rules of painting and sculpture, is she a mere 
artist, and obnoxious to the society of sensible 
men ? because she writes for a magazine or a pa- 
per, to earn an honest penny or gratify her own 
taste, does she lose all the gentleness of her sex, 
and is thereby tabooed from the society of the 
six sons of the gentleman from Shwington ? 

We repeat our question, is there really any 
cause for this fear of the father of six sons ? We 
will allow all he has said of the difierence be- 
tween the two generations of young ladies, that 
of the day of his beloved Alicia and the present 
time. And what is it that the man has brought 
against the young ladies from whom his sons 
must choose their future wives, if they have any? 
It is simply this ; they pay more attention to the 
rules of health, they are less romantic, they are 
better educated, and consequently, the gentle- 
man avows, they are unfit to be wives for his six 
sons. Doubtless the gentleman knows best. 
There are always two sides to a question, and 
one story's good till another is told. But there 
is something behind all this talk of manly ten- 
derness to female dependance ; a question be- 
yond all this cant of words, of ** womanly puri- 
ty" and •* physical weakness," a question upon 
which the gentleman has been very silent ; and 
the question is, not if the six sons will find wo- 
men whom they can love, and who will make 
them suitable wives, but. What will these women 
of increased common sense, and physical strength, 
and intellectual superiority, require in these six 
sons about which the anxious father is so much 
exercised ? Will it not be something more than 
the mere fact that he has six available sons in 
the market? Will not a woman of sound body, 
and common sense and strong intellect, think 



twice before she unites her fate to a man wbo 
has no higher idea of a woman, tbaa a petBon of 
*» few acquirements and limited endowments," 
who can " work in wool, write letters, and per- i 
form a little gentle music ?" 

Ah well might the father of six eons fear for 
the future, when '* graceful weakneae, ddicioas I 
unreasonableness and entbasiastie romance," ! 
have given place to '* Matter of Fact, Stem Be- ', 
ality, and Common Sense." With the forBier,a | 
man were he but handsome, well taken care of 
by the tailor, with a winning manner, a readi- : 
nesB to lend a helping hand to a lady in passtag i 
a brook, to pick up her handkerchief, to pot on : 
her shawl, to call her an angel, was suficient to j 
endow him with all the essential requisites for a ' 
husband ; but over all these superficial acquire- ; 
men is, the latter looks with clear eyes, takes 
them for what they are worth, prefers to pick up 
her own handkerchief, puts on her shawl, jumps 
across the brook with the help of her good Bal- 
moral boots, and goes on her way alooe. 

Intellectual growth in woman, requires intel- - 
lectual growth in man, only the narrow minded 
fear the former, only strongly conaervative and 
indolent natures fear the bad influence upon wo- g 
men of education, cultivation and intelleetual el- | 
evation. It is more than idle, all this talk of ; 
** lustrous eyes and winning dimples" ^ving '■ 
place to '* blackened faces and rough heads," and 
needless also is it in these days to cite instances 
to prove the contrary. Thore is a blindneas so 
obstinate it shuts its eyes in the broad sonligfat 
and avers it is midnight darkness ; let it grope . 
its way along, till the burning heat of the noon- ' 
day sun send conviction to the brain which 
nothing else can reach. 

It is true there may be a cultivntion of the 
head and intellect at the expense of the heart and : 
the affections, but we have yet to learn that wo- • 
men are in more danger of this than men. There ' 
may be too, inharmonious natures, ill disviplinod 
minds carried away by one idea, mathematicians 
and nothing more, artists and nothing more, pol- 
iticians and nothing ; more this is an evil, but - 
why we should fear it to any greater extent among 
women than men, we cannot say. Because one 
woman may chance to be wholly absorbed in art ' 
to the exclusion of most womanly proclivities, i 
most all other women, no matter how much tal- 
ent and inclination may incline them that way 
smother all such aspirations. Occasionally from j 
the ranks of wives and mothers we can spare a 
Harriet Hosmer, she might not have filled the ; 
former situations well, that of artist she certainly 
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doe0, the world need not tremble and think that 
all women ^ho understand the simplest mles of 
art, are going to rash madly from the spheres of 
private duty and take up the chisel. 

There has been a great deal of false sentimen- 
tality expended upon this subject, a vast deal of 
talk of woman's mixing with man in the business 
of life, of soiling her purity in life's tumult and 
bustle. Men with a little romance in their com- 
position and a great fear of what they call strong 
minded women, a vague term to designate a sort 
of anomalous animal between a man and a 
woman, like to place woman upon a pedestal, 
and once in a while, when it suits their conve- 
nience, come up and worship her ; they like to 
keep her as a sort of household deity, veiled 
sometimes, if possible, so that her pure eyes may 
not see all the paths in which they her sometimes 
devout worshippers tread. 

It was for no such use God made woman. Eve 
was given to Adam as his helpmeet. She was 
not placed upon the earth merely to be protected 
by him, and to be looked upon with similar ad- 
miration. God did not say to Adam, *< I have 
given you this beautiful creature, and you must 
protect her from the beasts of the fields and the 
fowls of the air, she is frail and delicate, she 
wont understand all you understand, she is weak 
in body and intellect compared to yourself, but 
you see she is beautiful, and she will be to you 
more of a companion than all those beasts you 
have just been naming." No, none of this. But 
she was to be his helpmeet, bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh. The fruit of the forbidden tree 
which made them like unto gods, was partaken 
by her, as well as by him, and since the hour 
they were driven from Paradise, she, equally 
with him, has shared the punishment for trans- 
gression. Hand in hand woman went with man 
out of the Garden of Eden, and God designed 
that thus she should travel with him to the end 
of time. 



THE CORAL RING. 



O FOE a home on the fHiry ring ! 
Where birds of the brightest plumage sing. 
Where the cocoa bends and the palm trees wave. 
And the socew-pine stoops in the sea to lave : 
'Tie a ring no jeweller's hand hath wrought 
Of eastern gems from the rent earth broH ; 
It seals the deep with a verdant zone. 
And repels the surf with a dirge-like tone. 
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And the knell is borne to the sailor's ear 
As a warning sonnd that the reefb are near ; 
The ring is fbrmed by an atomy hand, 
And placed on the ocean's sinking land ; 
It hath lovely hues as the bow of light. 
It hath shades untold as the stars of night ; 
From the first pale green of the glad spring-tims. 
To the rich, deep robe of a southern clime ; 
From the glassy gold of the crowfoot's dress. 
To the orange hues of the Indian cress ; 
From the blue that dwells in the violet's eye. 
To the gorgeous tinge of a purpled sky ; 
From the blush that hides in the rose-bud's heart 
Ere its petals ope and the bright tints part ; 
To the roseate tinge of the almond flowers, 
And the showy white of the orange bowers ; 
An in fine relief with the shadows deep, 
While fkr, ikr down where the sea-weeds sleep. 
The brilliant fish 'mong the branches glide 
Of the coral bowers where the racing tide 
By its constant ebb and a ceaseless flow. 
Sustains and paints with a fresher glow. 
The myriad train that have fortoed the xing 
Where the Island girl and the bright birds ring, <— 
The loophytes that have toiled until 
With a labor vast and a wondroas skilly 
They have Neptane bound in a still lagoon. 
With a coral chain that the winds aboon 
Have sown with the tropic seeds that now 
Are a floral wreath on the ocean's brow. 
Where the light canoes mid the islets dart 
With their precious ft^ight from a distant mart ; 
Where the tribes repose 'neath the spreading palm. 
And the sea-breeze comes with a flight of balm. 
Where the feathery cocoa bendeth down 
With its ripened fhiit of a chestnut brown ; 
Where the flowers bloom in an endless spring, — 
A home ! a home on a coral ring ! x. 

SennUl, JV. F. 



GRASS. 

The Greek delighted in the grass for its nse« 
fulness ; the mediaevel, as also we modems, for 
its color and beauty. But both dwell on it as 
the first element of the lovely landscape ; we saw 
its use in Homer, we see also that Dante thinks 
the righteous spirits of the heathen enough com- 
forted in Hades by having even the image of green 
grass put beneath their feet ; the happy resting- 
place in Purgatory has no other delight than its 
grass and flowers ; and, finally, in the terrestrial 
paradise, the feet of Matilda pause where the 
Lethe stream first bends the blades of grass. 
Consider a little what depth there is in this great 
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instinct of the human race. Gather a single 
^blade of graae, and examine for a minate, quiet- 
ly, ito narrow Bword-ehaped strip of fluted green. 
Nothing, as it seems there, of notable goodness 
or beauty. A very little strength, and a very 
little tallness, and a few delicate long lines meet- 
ing in a point, — not a perfect point either, but 
blunt and unfinished, by no means a creditable 
or apparently much cared for example of Nature's 
workmanship ; made, as it seems, only to be 
trodden on to-day and to-morrow to be cast into 
the oven ; and a little pale and hollow stalk, fee- 
ble and flaccid, leading down to the dull brown 
fibres of roots. And yet, think of it well, and 
judge whether of all the gorgeous flowers that 
bloom in summer air, and of all strong and good- 
ly trees, pleasant to the eyes and good for food, — 
stately palm and pine, strong ash and oak, scent- 
ed citron burdened vine, — there be any by man 
so deeply loved, by God so highly graced, as that 
narrow point of feeble green. 

It seems to me not to have been without a pe- 
culiar significance, that our Lord when about to 
work the miracle which, of all that he showed, 
appears to have been felt by the multitude as the 
most impressive, — the miracle of the loaves, — 
commanded the people to sit down by companies 
upon the green grass. He was about to feed them 
with the principal produce of earth and the sea, 
the simplest representations of the food of man- 
kind, lie gave them the seed of the herb ; he 
bade them sit down upon the herb itself, which 
was as great a gift, in its fitness for their joy 
and rest, as its perfect fruit for their sustenance ; 
thus, in this single order and act, when rightly 
understood, indicating for evermore how the Cre- 
ator had entrusted the comfort, consolation, and 
sustenance of man, to the simplest and most des- 
pised of all the leafy families of the earth. And 
! well does it fulfil its mission. Consider what we 
owe merely to the meadow grass, to tlie covering 
of the dark ground by that glorious enamel, by 
the companies of those soft, and countless and 
peaceful spears. 

The fields ! Follow but forth for a little time 
the thoughts of all that we ought to recognize in 
those words. All spring and summer is in them, 

— the walks by silent, scented paths, — the rests 
in noon-day heat, — the joy of herds and flocks, 

— the power of all shepherd life and meditation, 

— the life of sunlight upon the world, falling in 
emerald streaks, and falling in soft blue showers, 
where else it would have struck upon the dark 
mold, or scorching dust, — pastures beside the 
pacing brooks, — soft banks and knolls of lowly 



hills, thymy slopes of down orerlooked by tlie 
blue line of lifted sea, crisp lawns all dim witii 
early dew, or smooth in erentng warmth of bar- 
red sunshine, dinted by happy feet, and soften- 
ing in their fi&U the sound of loving Toices ; all 
these are sommed in tiiose simple words ; and 
these are not all. We may not measure to the 
full the depth of this heavenly gift, in our own 
land, though still, as we think of it longer^ the 
infinite <^ that meadow sweetness, Shakspere 
peculiar joy, would open on os more and more, 
yet we have it but in part. Go out, in the spring 
time, among the meadows that slope from the 
shores of the Swiss lakes to the roots of their 
lower mountains. There, mingled with the tall- 
er gentians, and the white narcissus, the grass 
grows green and free ; and as you follow the 
winding mountain paths, beneath arching boughs 
all veiled and dim with blossom, — paths that 
for ever droop and rise over the green banks and 
mounds sweeping down in scented undulation, 
steep to the blue water, studded here and there 
with new-mown heaps, filling all the air inth 
&inter sweetness, — look up towards the higher 
hills, where the waves of everlasting green roll 
silently into their long inlets, among the shadows 
of the pines ; and we may, perhaps, at last know 
the meaning of those quiet words of the 147th 
Psalm, *' He maketh grass to grow upon the 
mountains. ' ' [ Ruskin . 



THE STDDT. 

** A sLUMBKRors silenoe — a charmed, dreamy hnsSi 
Pervades the room. The flowers from their urn 
Breathe fragrance. Beck lined walls and ceiling 
bum 
In the bright glory — the warm sunset blush 
Of parting day. There thou, beloved one ! 
Dost sit ; light beaming from thy serious eye ; 
Pursuing some large theme, etherial, high. 
Meanwhile I weave gay phantasies, and shun 
The graver thought, that so» when twilight diades 
Steal o'er the scene, I may with joyous mood 
Beguile the hour, and fill the solitude 
With pleasant cheer. The flowers, when sunshine 
fades. 
Their sweetest incense pour ; like them I'd bring. 
At evening hour, some gracious offering." 

This pretty picture of our ideal study, such as 
might be found in many a rural New England 
village, caught our eye as we were glancing over 
the pages of a newspaper, and we could not help 
pausing for awhile in our search for news, to 
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nase over the pleasant vision that it called up. 
Every one who loves books, who has felt their 
power to lift the mind from sordid and canker- 
ing cares into a pure and healthy atmosphere, 
loves the very name of study or library. It sug- 
gests oompanionsbip of the rarest sort, and some 
comer of the home set apart for quiet thought, 
and this rare companionship is the open-sesame 
to a region full of untold beauty. Once on a 
sultry summer day, while walking through the 
noble conservatory that in times past graced the 
public gardens near Boston Common, we chanced 
to overhear a lady, who was sitting among the 
flowers and birds sipping ices with a friend, say, 
** it doesn't seem to me now that we belong to 
that dirty, dusty world through which we have 
just passed, it is so green and cool here, and the 
birds make such delicious music.'* Perhaps a 
bit of this dainty epicurianism steals over us, as 
we swing to the door of our own cosy corner, 
and shut out for awhile " the dust and din and 
steam*' of this working day world. But *< lives 
of great men all remind us we can make our lives 
sublime," and they who speak to us from these 
crowded shelves have trod the wine press, and 
from them we learn to step again into the world 
stronger and better, letting the dust subdue the 
path that might otherwise be too bright for us, 

A gentle and thoughtful friend, who had not 
had all the resources she had craved, and who had 
for a long time been prostrated by sickness, made 
her first visit after a season of privation into the 
large library of a neighbor. ** There 1 sat to 
rest," she said, *< but as I looked over the long 
rows of books, I became so excited in thinking of 
the society that was around me, that I was oblig- 
ed to leave the room." When health returned 
she again sought the charmed retreat and her 
new life began. Somebody has said, that to be 
thoroughly literary one must have rolled in baby- 
hood on a study floor. Perhaps so, but many 
who have tumbled and played among books have 
become too familiar with them to give them the 
greeting and reverence that is their due. 

An old library always fills us with peculiar 
thoughts. It suggests thoughtful days and 
dreamless nights, households gathered at even- 
time and rare meetings of kindred spirits ; but 
the undertone from the old books in their quiet 
dignity is of the closed eyes over which once lay 
the '* bar of Michael Angelo," and the vanished 
form that once passed as a benediction among 
men. 

But not an old library is the one suggested by 
our sonnet. It is such as is seen in many a par- 



sonage, where every volume has a history of its 
own, and could tell tales of self-consecration and 
heart discipline, that have left the outer world 
and its glories behind, in search of durable riches 
and righteousness. And here sits the busy toiler 
hour after hour while she, who can share his 
thoughts ** etherial high," weaves some lighter 
measure, some ** simple and heartfelt lay," that 
shall lure him again to earth and the joys of so- 
cial life. Who can tell what angels go out from 
that room thus sacred to thought and that **«only 
bliss that hath survived the fall," — what 
strengthening angels to faint and weary souls 
who have lost their way in life, or who have not 
yet learned to bear the yoke that is easy and the 
burden that is light. When he is true to his sa- 
cred office, when he preaches not himself but his 
Master, when she who has consented to walk his 
peculiar path with him walks it serenely and 
patiently, what a fountain of life becomes the 
minister's study. 

While thus musing over the sonnet, we heed- 
lessly turned the neijspaper from which we had 
been reading it, and our eye caught another par- 
agraph. A large private library would be sold 
at a certain time in one of our cities. Ah, and 
such is life. Change is written upon everything. 
Instantly a village parsonage, its pleasant study 
and loving occupants, just such another retreat 
as our sonnet pictured, arose before us, and we 
were hurried in vision through some of life's sin- 
gular changes. The patter of little feet were 
heard upon the study floor, busy, restless hands 
sometimes tumbled the choice books and vagrant 
pencil marks obtruded upon the white leaves ; 
but he with the serious eye added volume to vol- 
ume with a nrisCrly care, interleaved, and mark- 
ed, and folded down, indeed, identified every vol- 
ume as his' own. He toiled and labored in his 
profession until his name become known abroad 
in the land, and he was called to fill a larger field 
than the quiet country village. Sometimes its 
serene and quiet beauty stole at eventime into the 
memory of the pastor and his wife, as he toiled 
in his spacious city library, filled from floor to 
ceiling, and in these pauses of their intense and 
busy life they would picture to themselves a re- 
treat, where, at some future time, when their sun 
was dropping to the west, they would quietly 
spend the evening of their days. But no. In 
the midst of his busiest days, with a project here 
and a resolve there, with piles of unfinished work 
lying on every side, the pastor heard a voice say- 
ing, ** Leave all and come up higher." And lo, 
he has vanished ! In that consecrated room 
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stand bis dear ones looking up and wondering, 
as did tbey of old when a cloud hid the vanish- 
ing Jesus from thefr sight. 

Tread reverently over this study floor, ye who 
must now disturb these relics of a consecrated 
life, touch reverently each volume, for a spark 
of that life remains, and it will kindle thought 
in your own souls if you muse over those folded 
leaves and pencilled margins. Into many libra- 
ries will be scattered these precious volumes that 
have been gathered and piled from year to year 
with such loving care : but the spirit of him who 
first bent over their pages is revealed in many 
marks and signs that will be caught up by spir- 
its as finely toned. 

But where is she who shared those study joys 
and cares, and like the flowers at evening brought 
her gracious offering for his leisure hours? Ask 
not. She is not alone. lie who graciously pro- 
videth for seed time and harvest, sometimes per- 
mits the rich and generous planting of some to 
be harvested by others, and so the sweet truths 
that are dropped from some lips are caught up 
and lived by others, long after those lips are 
hushed and still. 

IDA. 



THE LIFE THAT GOD APPOINTS. 

** God has a definite life-plan for every human 
person, guiding him visibly or invisibly, for some 
exact thing, which it will be the true significanoe 
and glory of his life to have accomplished. 
Many persons, I am well aware, never even think 
of any such thing ; they suppose 4hat, for most 
men, life is a necessarily stale and common af- 
fair. What it means for them they do not know, 
and they scarcely conceive that it means any 
thing. They even complain, venting heavy 
sighs, that while some few are set forward by 
God to do great works and fill important places, 
they are not allowed to believe that there is any 
particular object in their existence. It is re? 
markable, considering how generally this kind of 
impression prevails, that the holy Scriptures nev- 
er give way to it, but seem, as it were, in all pos* 
sible ways, to be holding up the dignity of com- 
mon life and giving a meaning to its appoint- 
ment, which the natural dulness and lowness of 
mere human opinion cannot comprehend. 

'* They not only show us explicitly, as we have 
seen, that God has a definite purpose in the lives 
of men already great, but they show us how fre- 



quently in the conditions of obscurity and depres- 
sion preparations of counsel are going oo by 
which the commonest offices are to become the 
necessary first chapter to a great and powerful 
history. David among the sheep ; Elisha follow- 
ing after the plow ; Nehemiah bearing the eap ; 
Hannah, who can say nothing lees common than 
that *' she is the wife of Elkanah, and a womaa 
of sorrowful spirit" — who that looks at ibeae 
humble people, at their humble post of service, 
and discovers at last how dear a purpose God 
was cherishing in them, can be justified in think- 
ing that God has no particular plan for him, b^ 
cause he is not signalized by any kind of distinc- 
tion ! 

• •«•••• 

** No room for a discouraged, a depressed feel- 
ing, therefore, is left you. Enough that you ex- 
ist for a purpose high enough to give meaning to 
life, and to support a genuine inspiratioB. If 
your sphere is outwardly humble, if it even ap- 
pears to be quite insignificant, God understands 
it better than you do, and it is a part of his wis- 
dom to bring out great sentiments in humble 
conditions, great principles in works that are 
outwardly trivial, great charaeters under great 

adversities and a heavy load of incumbranoe. 

• # # # ♦ ♦ 

<* IIow inspiring and magnificent, instead, to 
live by holy consent, a life all-deserving, to see it 
unfolding moment by moment, a plan of €rod, 
our own life-plan conceived in his paternal love ; 
each doubt, incident, experience, whether Ix-ight 
or dark, having its mission from Him, and re- 
vealing, cither now or in its future issues, the 
magnificence of his favoring counsel ; to be sure, 
in a dark day, of a light that will follow, that 
loss will terminate in gain, that trial will issue 
in rest, doubt in satisfaction, sufiering in pa- 
tience, patience in purity, and all in a cousam- 
mation of greatness and dignity that even God 
will look on with a smile. How magnifioent, 
how strong in its repose, how full of rest in sudi 
a kind of life." [ButhneU. 



*' Prater was not invented, it was bom with 
the first sigh, the first joy, the first sorrow of the 
human heart : or rather man was born to pray ; 
to glorify God, or to implore him, was his only 
mission hvre below ; all else perishes before him 
or with him ; but the cry or glory, of admira- 
tion, or of love, which he raises towards the Cre- 
ator, does not perish on his passing from the 
earth ; it ^re-ascends, it rt^sounds from age to age 
in the ear of the Almighty, like the reflection of 
lus own magnificei^ice.'' 
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Mat. In a new Tolume of poems, entitled May 
Carols, by Aubrey de Vere, we find so many exqui- 
site passages expressive of the <* season's return and 
sight of Temal bloom," that a ftw extracts will be 
our best welcome to prophetic May. The May Ca^ 
roU are poems celebrating the Virgin Mary in her 
month of May. M. De Vere is a Catholic, and has 
done for the Roman church, through these poems, 
what Eieble has done for the English church, in his 
Chritiian Year; but others beside Catholic or 
Churchmen can be elevated by the religious fervor of 
both these poets, and charmed with their exquisite 
description and feeling. They Have put to Christian 
uses their rich gifts, and every thing in nature has 
served them in their songs of love and praise. The 
matchless prayer of Him who taught us to pray, may 
be followed by Kieble's ^orntn^, commencing thus : 

" Hues of the rich unfolding mom, 
That, ere the glorious sun be bom, 
By some soft touch invisible 
Around his path are taught to swell ; — 

Thou rustling breeze so fresh and gay. 
That dancest forth at opening day. 
And brushing by with joyous wing 
Wakenest each little leaf to sing ; — " 

And ending thus : — > 

" We need not bid, for cloistered cell. 
Our neighbor and our work fiirewell. 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 

The trivial round, the common task, 
Will ftimish all we ought to ask ; 
Boom to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us, daily, nearer Qod. 

Seek we no more ; content with these, 
Let present Rapture, Comfort, Ease, 
As Heaven shall bid them, come and go :"> 
The secret this of Rest below. 

Only, Lord, in thy dear love 
Fit us for perfect rest above ; 
And help us, this and every day. 
To live more nearly as we pray." 

No sweeter vein of purity and piety runs through 
De Vere*s poems, but he is richer, more musical. 



more thoroughly a poet than Kicble, and this volume 
is redolent of spring and all •* the bugle breexes" of 
May play among the leaves. There is a glimpse of 
early spring-time before May has shaded the picture 
with her deepest green : — 

** When April's sudden sunset cold 

Through boughs half clothed with wintry sheen 
Bursts on the high, new cowslipp'd world. 
And bathes a world half gold, half green ; 

Then shakes the illuminated fur 

With din of birds ; the vales fiir down 

Grow phosphorescent here and there ; 
Forth flash the turrets of the town ; 

Along the sky dim vapors scud ; 

Bright zephyr and the choral main ; 
The cold ebullience of the blood 

Rings joy-bells in the heart and brain. 

Yet in that music discords mix ; 

The embalanced lights like meteors play ; 
And tired of splendors that perplex 

The dazzled spirit sighs for May.** 

Here is another where Spring has assumed her 
** perfect robe :" — 

** Trees, that from Winter's gray eclipse 
Of late but pushed their topmost plume. 
Or felt with green-touched. finger tips 
For Spring, their perfect robes assume. 

While, vague no more, the mountains stand 

With quivering line or hazy hue ; 
But drawn with finer, firmer hand. 

And settling into deeper blue." 

And here is the completed Spring, just where shfe 
slides into the lap of June : — 

** Brow bound with myrtle and with gold. 

Spring, sacred now Arom blasts and blights, 
Lifts in a firm, untrembling hold 
Her chalice of fulfilled delights. 

Confirmed around her queenly lip 
The smile late wavering, on she moves ; 

And seenft through deepening tides to step 
Of steadier joys and larger loves." 

This picture of the lark reminds us of the Laure- 
ate's : — 
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** And drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song." 

De Vere says "with as fine a sense : 

** From his cold nest the sky-lark springs ; 
Sings, pauses, sings ; shoots np anew ; 
Attains his topmost height and sings 
Quiescent in his Tault of blue." 

We dose with one complete poem, full of grace, 
beauty and spirituality, that unites all the rich ele- 
ments of the poet : — 

" When all the breathless woods aloof 

Lie hushed in noontide's deep repose, 
The dove, sun-warmed on yonder roof. 
With what a grave content she coos ! 

One note for her ! deep streams run smooth : 
The ecstatic song of transience tells. 

0, what a depth of loving truth 
In thy divine contentment dwells ! 

All day with down-dropt lids I sat 
In trance ; the present scene forgone. 

When Hesper rose, on Ararat 
Methought, not English hills, he shone. 

Back to the Ark, the waters o'er. 
The primal dove pursued her flight ; 

A branch of that blest tree she bore 
Which feeds the church with holy light 

I hear her rustling through the air 

With sliding plume, — no sound beside, 

Save the sea sobbing every where. 
And sighs of the subsiding tide." 



TWO YEARS OLD. 

BY HBS. ANGIE M. ADAMS. 

Two years to-day. 

Have passed away. 
Since Alice came with us to stay ; 

And with what grace, 

Her baby face. 
Has in our household found its place. 

The ftuse is fair, 

With flaxen hair ; 
The eyes a blue and winning pair ; 

Our hearts grow warm. 

Since this dear form. 
Has claimed our care to shield frdta harm. 

Her pretty ways. 
Her merry plays. 



Joy, to our toiling mind conveys ; 

And **mama cry," 

Bids sorrows fly, 
From tender, child-heart sympathy. 

Dear merry child. 

Whose laughter wild. 
Has many a weary hour beguiled, 

At morning light. 

At day or night. 
Her life has been our souls' delight. 

Gently beguiled. 

To sleep, so mild. 
How often, bending o'er our child. 

We breathe a prayer, 

That God would spare 
And bless her with his guardian care. 

Fairer the earth, 
p Since baby-mirth, 

Has made our life of higher worth ; 
And who can know 
How much we owe 
To loTe, that infant lives bestow. 

No cares we take, 

No efforts make. 
Can be too much for childhood's sake ; 

Tho' made in tears. 

In after years. 
The harvest of our love appears. 
Franklin, Mass, 



Lamartine on the Psalms of David. The last 
Psalm ends with a chorus to the praise of God, in 
which the poet calls on all poople, all instrom^ts of 
sacred music, all the elements and all the stars to 
join. Sublime finale of that opera of sixty years sung 
by the shepherd, the hero, the king and the old man! 
In this closing Psalm we see the almost inarticulate 
enthusiasm of the lyric poet ; so rapidly do the words 
press to his lips, floating upward toward God their 
source, like the smoke of a great fire of the soul waft- 
ed by the tempest ! Here we see David, or rather the 
human heart itself, with all its God-given notes of 
grief, joy, tears and adoration — poetry sanctified to 
its highest expression ; a vase of perftime broken ai 
the steps of the temple, and shedding abroad its odors 
from the heart of David to the heart of all humanity! 
Hebrew, Christian or even Mohammedan — every re- 
ligion, every complaint, every prayer has taken from 
this vase, shed on the height of Jerusalem, wherewith 
to give forth their accents. The little shepheid has 
become the master of the sacred choir of the Universe. 
There is not a worship on earth which prays not with 
his words, or sings not with his voice. A chord of 
his harp is to be found in all choirs, resounding er- 
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erywhere And forever in anison with the echoes of Ho^ 
reb and Engaddi ! David is the Psalmist of eternity ; 
what a destiny — what a power hath poetry when in- 
spired by God ! 

As (br myself, when my spirit is excited, or devo- 
tional, or sad, and seeks for an echo to its enthusi- 
asm, its devotion, or its melancholy, I do not open 
Pindar, or Horace, or Hafiz, those purely academic 
poets ; neither do I find myself murmuring to express 
my emotion. I open the Book of Psalms, and there 
I find words which seem to issue from the soul of the 
ages, and which penetrate even to the heart of all 
generations. Happy the bard who has thus become 
the eternal hymn, the personified prayer and com- 
plaint of all humanity ! If we look back to that re- 
mote age when such songs resounded over the world ; 
if we consider that, while the lyric poetry of all the 
most cultivated nations only sang of wine, love, blood, 
and the victories of coursers at the games of Elidus, 
we are seized with profound astonishment at the mys- 
tic accents of the shepherd prophet, who speaks to God 
the Creator as one friend to another, who understands 
and praises His great works, admires His justice, im- 
plores His mercy, and becomes, as it were, an antici- 
pative echo of the evangelic poetry, speaking the soft 
words of Christ before His coming. Prophet or not, 
as he may be considered by Christian or sceptic, none 
can deny in the poet king an inspiration granted to 
no other man. Read Greek or Latin poetry after a 
Psalm, and see how pale it looks ! 



BEAunruLLT and tenderly wrought out, says a 
reviewer of Frances Quarles, is the comparison of the 
long sufifering of God to the afiectionate care of a 
norae, in these lines, from one of the Meditations : — 

Even as a nurse, whose child's imperfect pace 
Can hardly lead his foot from place to place. 
Leaves her fond kissing, sets him down to go 
Nor does uphold him for a step or two. 
But when she finds that he begins to fiill. 
She holds him up, and kisses him withal : — 
So God from man sometimes withdraws his hand 
Awhile, to teach his infant faith to stand ; 
But when he sees his feeble strength begin 
To fiul, he gently takes him up again. 



The Violet. Tliis sweet little flower is an univer- 
sal favorite. The odorata and its varieties are most 
valued, but they cannot be had in perfection unless 
a good deal of genius is bestowed upon them. Slugs 
are very destructive to the violet, devouring the flow- 
er as much before as after they are in bloom. Where 
the flowers are much in request — when grown near 
cities — beds are ma^le on purpose for them, compos- 
ed of a layer of coal-ashes on the bottom, covered 



with a compost of peat-earth, loam, decayed dressing 
from the stable, and sand, ten inches thick. On this, 
young runners are to be planted, six inches apart, 
and carefully attended to. The sweet-scented violet 
should not be wanting in any collection of plants, on 
account of its fragrance and early appearance. A 
single flower will perftime a large room. The flowers 
appear in April, and continue for a considerable pe- 
riod of time. There are the single white and single 
blue, and the double blue and white varieties. The 
double sorts are most desirable, and may be rapidly 
multiplied by divisions of the plants. 



Mothers and Infants, Nurses and Nursing. Trans- 
lated from the French. By Dr. Al. Donne. 
Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1859. 

This 18 a work as the translator tells to show how 
** to bring up children without medicine, to avoid 
disease and not to cure it," therefore we have n6 long 
diagnosis of this and that disease, no directing us how 
to cure our children when they are really sick ; it is 
rather on the principle of the old adage, that ** an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure." 

Now as how to keep well, is to the full as essential 
as how to get well, we recommend this work to those 
for whom it is intended, and to whom it will no doubt 
give much useful information. The book is issued in 
the usual good style of the well known publishers. 

The Arenger and Other Papers. 

This is the twenty-first volume of the valuable ^ 
ries of De Quincey's writings published by Ticknor & 
Fields. This house has given to the world the only 
complete set of his works. He says, '* Boston keeps 
all account of my papers, all my manuscripts, finish- 
ed books — past, present, or to come. It is astonish- 
ing how much more Boston knows of my literary acts 
and purposes than I do myself. Were it not indeed 
through Boston, hardly a sixth part of my literary 
undertakings, hurried or deliberate, sound, rotting 
or rotten, would ever have reached posterity. For 
surely to an article composed in 1821, a corpulent 
reader of 1868 is posterity in a most substantial 
sense." 

We would say to the enterprising publishers in re- 
gard to what we know and what are to come from 
this source, what De Quincey says a little daughter of 
his, when about two years old, used sometimes to say 
at the dinner table, ** Please give me too much." If 
any one wishes to know the beauty and power of the 
English language when used by a skilful hand, let 
him read these works — the whole of them. He will 
soon find h* is communing with one of the most re- 
markable authors of the age. He is well worth pe- 
rusal, simply for the charm, vigor and originality of 
his style. His imagination is wonderfully gifted in 
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tbe magio art of word-painting. Besides this, his 
mind pours itself out from an inexhaustible tide of 
fresh thought, and draws fh)m vast stores of learn- 
ing. We meant to have spoken of each separate pa- 
per, giving some idea of its contents, and making 
some extracts which we had marked as we read ; but 
these are too numerous and lengthy to copy, so we 
beg all to read for themselves and enjoy the rich en- 
tertainment and instruction. 

The Lady of the Isle. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. Author of ** The Lost lleiress," 
**De8erted Wife," ^'Retribution," etc., etc 
1 vol. 12mo., pp. 598. 'Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 

We thmk this work will prove to be the most at- 
tractive one ever written by Mrs. Southworth, for she 
is excelled by few living female writers. Her charac- 
ters are rarely under, but never overdrawn, fler 
scenes are life pictures, her incidents founded on feots, 
and her sentiments are charaoteriied by a singular 
purity both of conception and expression. She has 
the rare feculty of saying what she means, and of say. 
ing it in such a manner as that her meaning cannot 
be misinterpreted. In short, she possesses in an en^ 
inent degree those qualifications which are the pecu- 
liar prerogatives of a good and great writer ; while 
she delights the reader's imagination with her de- 
scriptive beauty, she applies home truths to his un- 
derstanding with the force of rational conviction. The 
"Lady of the Isle'* will be pronounced by all those 
who examine it, to be her best work. This is suffi- 
cient to commend it to perusal by all, and we antici- 
pate for it a large sale. 

The TJnivebsalist Quaktbklt and General Re- 
view, for April, comes to us with the following table 
of contents. The Calvinistic Church ; Necessity t>er- 
8U8 Liberty ; The Order of Religious Ideas in Histo- 
ry ; The Movement to Revive Calvinism ; The Rela- 
tions of Positive Thought to Religion ; Literary No- 
tices. If we may judge of its contents from a careful 
perusal of its first article and the Literary Notices by 
the editor, who seldom feils to get at the soul of a book 
in his reading, it is a number of unusual merit. The 
article upon Calvin reminds us of a remark of Em- 
erson in a recent lecture upon Criticism : "The ages 
are the best critics. In their passage they swallow 
up literary works and styles of language, condemn- 
ing to oblivion everything that should not be remem- 
bered.'* Though infinitely removed IVom Calvin in 
theology, the writer has carefully reserved all that is 
good in him. We had marked for extract the noble 
tribute to the Puritan in the same catholic and schol- 
arly article, but our space forbids insqftion at the 
present time. 

The Universe, k Spiritual Home ; is the title of 



a sermon by the Rev. E. W. Reynolds of Jamestown, 
in commemoration of the Faith and Character of Mt& 
Catherine Pioe. 

We always read with pleasure the productions ftt>m 
this source, and the sermon before us is marked by 
the same style and elevated train of thought, that baa 
given them peculiar interest. The Christian Faith 
of her whose memory he embalms, is a lesson to ns 
all : — "It imparted a tranquillity of purpose, a dig- 
nity of demeanor, and a benignity of temper, to % 
nature that was naturally receptive of generous and 
noble ideas. I cannot enough commend her fidelity 
to her religious convictions. No prophet of Israel 
ever testified in behalf of what he believed to be God's 
Truth, with more fiuthfulness than she displayed, in 
the absence of religious sympathy — through good 
and evil report Yet she was no bigot When she 
could not eiijoy the ministry of her own Faith, she 
worshipped with those who preferred another creed — 
not receiving the creed, but joining in that spiritaal 
devotion, that knows no local Umits, and no sectarian 
names.*' 

New Music. 

From Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, we have received the following : 

"Come to me, gentle Dreams," Song by W. S. 
Wrighton — a very pretty air with an easy aooom- 
paniment 

"The Foresters," (How merrily live we) a Quar- 
tette for Soprano, First and Second Tenor and Baas — 
one of a oollection of Trios, Quartettes and Chomaea, 
entitled The Wreath. 

"Farewell," a Song — words by Francis De Haes 
Janvier, music by Joseph F. Duggan. 

*'Tell us. Fairies," Song fttmi Stratton's Operetta 
of The Fairy Grotto. 

" Le Brisindi," Valse Brilliante, byBurgmoUer, 
with a very beautifhl colored vignette. 

" Joys that Vanish," (Quale assalto) from Rossi- 
ni's Oratorio of Moses in Egypt, as performed by th« 
Boston Handel and Hadyn Society. With Tgpgii^ii 
words by George H. Parker, Esq. Arranged with 
Piano-ferte accompaniment, by G. F. Hayter. 

" Haply your Lordship," (Se vuol ballare) Cav- 
atina from Nozxe Dt Figaro, by W. A. Mozart 

" In SUence Sad Hearts go,'* Ballad fhxm the Op- 
era of Satanella by Balfe. 

" Sempre Libera" (Ever f^ I wander), from the 
Opera of Traviata. Arranged for four hands by R. 
Nordmann. 

" The Toung May Moon," frt>m Moore's Irish Mel- 
odies, as sung by Mademoiselle PicoolominL 

" The Joy of Loving Thee," Song by Walter May- 
nard. 

" The Erl King,'* Romance by Franz Schubert. 
Transcribed for the Piano by F. Liszt 
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nSTT BOOZS JLHD HEIT EDITIOHS, 

PUBLISHED BY A. TOMPKINS, 
38 & 40 CoRNHiLL, Boston. 



STANDARD THSOLOOIC AI. WORR8. 

THEOLOGICAL VIEWS, Comprising the Sub- 
stance of Teachings, during a Ministry of Thirty- 
five Years in New Orleans. By Rev. Theodore 
Clapp. Price SI per vol. 

SELECTIONS FROM EMINENT COMMEN- 
TATORS, who have believed in Punishment after 
Death ; wherein they have agreed with Universalists 
in their Interpretation of Scriptures relal;og to Pnn- 
isihment. By Lucius R. Paige. Revised Edition. 
Price 01 per vol. 

A BIBLICAL REVIEW, Desiffned as a New and 
Improycd Commentary on the Bible, on a Plan that 
renders the Book ns well fittied for Reading as for 
Reference. By Rev. W. E. Manley. Vol. I. Gen- 
esis. Price $i per ropy. 

BALFOUR'S FIRST INQUIRY. An Inquiry into 
the Scriptural purport of the words Sheol, Hades, 
Tartarus, an d Gehenna, all translated Hell in the 
common English Version. By Rev. Walter Balfour. 
Revised, with an Introduction, by Rev. 0. A. Skin- 
ner. Price ^l. 

BALFOUR'S SECOND INQUIRY. An Inquiry 
into the Scriptural Doctrine concerning the Devil 
and Satan, and into the extent of duration express- 
ed by the terms Olin, Aion, and Aioaios, rendered 
Everlasting, Forever, &c. By Rev. Walter Bal- 
four. Revised, with an Introduction, by Rev. O. 
A. Skinner. Price, $1. 

THE PASTOR'S BEQUEST Sermons by Rev. 
Henry Bacon. Edited by Mrs. E. A. Bacon. I 
voL l2mo. Price, tr^ I ; full silt, $1,50. 

A TREATISE ON ATONEMENT. By Rev. 
Hoaea Ballou. 1 vol. l2mo. Price 60 cents. 

NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Rev. Hosea Ballou. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price 50 cents. 

A SERIES OF LECTURE SERMONS, deliver- 
ed in the SchooUstreet Church, Boston. By Rev. 
Hosea Ballon. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 68 cents. 
SELECT SERMONS, delivered on various occa- 
sions from important passages of Scripture. By 
Rev Hoftea Billou. I vol. 12mo. Price 68 cents. 

BALLOU'S WORKS. In five volumes, including 
the "Biography," "Treatise on Atonement," 
** Notes on the Parables," "Lecture-Sermons," 
and " Select Sermons." This edition is on thicker 
paper, and bound in the best style ; each volume 
has a double gilt title, making a most attractive set ! 
of books. Price per set, S4. 

PAIGE'S COMMENTARY. A Commentary on i 
the New Testament. By Rev. L. R. Paige. In| 
4 vols. 12mo. Price ^1 per vol. 

Vol. 1. Matthew and Mark ; vol. 2. Luke and : 
John ; vol. 3. Acts of the Apostles ; vol. 4. Ro- 
mans. 

ARGUMENTS DRAWN FROM THE ATTRI- 
BUTES OF GOD, in support of the Doctrine of 
Universal Salvation. By John Mather Austin. 1 
vol. l2mo. Price 60 cents. 

REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
MATTHEW HALE SMITH. By Rev. L. C. 
Browne. I vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
GRACES AND POWERS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE. By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 1 voL 12mo. 
Price 75 cents. 



A SHEAF FROM A PASTOR'S FIELD. A 
Collection of Sermons for the Home Circle. By 
Rev. H. C. Leonard. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

HUMANITY IV THE CITY. A Series of Lec- 
tures. By Rev. E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 12«no. Price 
75 cents. 

DISCOURSES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
By E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 63 cents ; 
cloth, extra full gilt, SI, 13. 
DISCOURSES ON THE BEATITUDES. By 
E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 50 cents. 
DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By 
E. H. Chapin. 1 vol. I2mo. Price 50 cents. 

A BIBLE DICTIONARY, of the most important 
Words in the Holy Scriptures. By S. B. Emmons. 
1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cents. 
ADVENTURES OF TRIPTOLEMUS TUB; 
.Comprising important and startling Disclosures con- 
cerning Hell ; its Magnitude, Morals, Employments. 
Climate, &c. All very satisfactorily authenticated, 
To which is added. The Old Man of the Hill Side. 
By Geo. Rogers. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cents. 
FAMILY WORSHIP ; Containing Reflections 
and Prayers for Domestic Devotion. By O. A. Skin- 
ner. I vol. ISmo. Price 50 cents. 

ORTHODOXY AS IT IS : or. Its Mental Influ- 
ence, and Practical Inefliiciency and Eflects ; Illus- 
trated by Philosophy and Facts. By R. Tomlinson 
and D. P. Livermore. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 50 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN VICTOR ; or. Mortality and 
Immortality, including Happy Death Scenes. By J. 
G. Adams. I vol. I8mo. Price 50 cents. 

THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH COMPAN- 
ION, for the use ofCburch Members and others. By 
I D. Williamson. 1 vol. l8roo. Price 50 cents ; 
cloth, extra full gilt, 75 cents. 

UNIVERSALIST COMPANION. With an Al- 
manac and Register. Published annually. Edited 
by Rev. A. B. Grosh. Price 12 cents ; $1 per doz.; 
96,50 per hundred. 

BOOKS rOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

HESPER ; THE HOME SPIRIT ; a Simple 
Story of Household Labor and Love. By Miss 
Elizabeth Doten. Price 75 cents. 

HOME LIFE ; or, a Peep Across the Threshold. 
By Mrs. C. A. Soule. 1 vol. 16rno. Price 75 cents. 
This is a collection of beautiful Home Stories. 

MARION LESTER ; or, the Mother's Mistake. 
By Minnie S. Davis. Uniform with **Home Life." 
Price 75 cents. 

RECORDS OF BUBBLETON PARISH ; or Pa- 
pers from the Experience of an American Minister ; 
with lllustrattons by Billings. I vol. 12mo. Price !|fl, 

THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD ; embracing 
the Christian Home, Husband, Wife, Father, Moth- 
er, Child, Brother, and Sister. By Rev. George S. 
Weaver, of St. Louis. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 50 cts. 

A VOICE TO THE MARRIED; being a Com- 
pendium of Social, Moral and Religious Duties, ad- 
dressed to Husbands and Wives,> By J. M. Austin. 
1 vol. 18mo. Price 63 cents. ^OOQIC ^ 



NEW BOOKS CONTINUED. 



A VOICE TO YOUTH ; addressed to Young 
Men and Young Ladies. By J. M. Austin. 1 vol. 
18mo. Price 63 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW OF KIND- 
NESS. By G. W. Montgomery. 1 vol. ISmo. Price 
60 cts. 

LETTERS on the MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
DUTIES OF PARENTS. By 0. A. Skinner. 1 vol. 
ISnio. Price 88 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN COMFORTER; a Gift for 
the Afflicted and fiereaved. By Henry Bacon. 1 
vol. ISmo. Price 60 cents. 

POEMS. By Mary Ann Hanmer Dodd. 1 vol. 
12nio. Pride 63 cents. 

A YEAR ABROAD ; or. Sketches of Travel in 
Great Britain, France and Switzerland. By Wiilard 
C. George. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cents. 

THE BALANCE ; Or Moral Arguments in favor 
of Universalism. By A. D. Mayo. 82mo., 160 pa- 
ges, price 26 cents. 

HOURS OF COMMUNION. By E. H. Chapin. 
82mo., 160 pages. Price 26 cents. 



BIOORAPHICAI*. 

SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS OF MRS. 
SARAU C. EDGARTON MAYO ; with a Memoir 
by her husband. In 1 vol. 12mo. Price ^1 ; cloth, 
extra full gilt, 1,60. 

MEMOIR OF MRS. JULIA H. SCOTT ; with 
her Poems and Selections from her Prose. By Mrs. 
C. M. Sawyer. I vol. 12mo. Price 9I ; extra full 
gilt, 1,60. 

POETRY AND PROSE. By Mrs. Charlotte A. 
Jerauld ; with a Memoir by Henry Bacon. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price $1 ; cloth, extra full gilt, 1,60. 

MEMOIR OF REV. HENRY BACON. By 
Mrs. £. A. Bacon. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $i ; full gilt, 
1,60. 

BIOGRAPHY OF REV. HOSEA BALLOU. By 
his youngest son, Maturin M. Ballou. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1 ; extia full gilt, 1,60 

MEMOIR OF REV. H. B. SOULE. By Caro- 
line A. Soule. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 ; full gilt, 
1,60. 

MEMOIR OF REV. STEPHEN R. SMITH. By 
Thomas J. Sawyer. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1 ; ex- 
tra full gilt, 1,60. 

MEMOIR OF REV. JOHN MOORE. By John 
G. Adams. 1 vol. l2mo. Cloth, ;91 ; full gilt, 1,60. 

MEMOIR OF REV. E. M. WOOLLEY. By his 
daughter, Mrs. F. W. Gillett ; assisted by A. B. 
Grosh. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 ; full gilt, 1,60. 

(All of the above Memoirs are embellished with 
Portraits.) 

LIFE OF REV. JOHN MURRAY. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price 60 cents. 

LIFE SKETCHES OF GEORGE HENRY 
CLARKE. By his Brother. 1 vol. 12mo. Clotb, 
60 cents ; extra full gilt, 76 cents. 



JUTBirXLSS. 

CECELIA AND ANNETTE ; or, Indiflerenc* 
and Friendship ; with other Tales. Translated from 
the French of Madame Guizot. 1 vol. square I6mo. 
Pr>e 38 cents. 

OUR GIFT ; A Sabbath School Present. 1 toL 
18mo. Price 88 cents. 

LIFE STORY OF HOSEA BALLOU. For the 
Young. By Maturin M. Ballon. 1 vol. 16mo. Il- 
lustrated. Price 60 cents. 

COUSIN LOTTIE'S GOLD CHAIN. By May 
Vernon. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cents. 

CARRIE'S GOLD MEDAL. By May Vernon. 
1 vol. 16mo. Price 60 cents. 

ELLEN ; OR, FORGIVE AND FORGET. By 
Schoolcraft Jones. Price 46 cents. 

MINIATURES. 

THE FLORAL FORTUNE TELLER ; a Game 
for the Season of Flowers. By Miss S. C. Edgar- 
ton. Price 88 cents. 

THE LANGUAGE OF GEMS. With their Po- 
etic Sentiments. By Miss H. J. Woodman. Price 
88 cents. 

THE SACRED FLORA ; or. Flowers from the 
Grave of a Child. By Henry Bacon. Price 88 eta. 



TRACTS. 

We have on hand a large supply of the Lowell 
Tracts, which we will sell at the low price of 75 
cents per thousand pages. 

One Dozen Tracts for the People, by A. C. Thom- 
as and T. B. Thayer, containing the above twelve 
tracts in pamphlet form, with printed covers, price 
12 cents, $1 per dozen. 

PSRIODtCAI.S. 

THE LADIES* REPOSITORY. This Magazine 
has attained its twenty-seventh volume, and thus the 
favor with which it has been received, is apparent. 
It is devoted to the best interests of the Universalist 
Denomination, and has for its contributors many of 
the best writers in our order. It has exerted a most 
beneficial influence for Universalism, and should have 
a place in every family in our communion. 

Terms. — Single copies, per annum, in advance, 
92. Six copies, for one year, $16. Twelve copies, 
for one year, $18. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY AND GEN- 
ERAL REVIEW. Edited by Rev. G. H. Emerson. 

The Quarterly is devoted to elaborate articles on 
theological and other subjects of the highest impor- 
tance. It is issued on the first of January, April, 
July and October, 108 pages in each No., printed in 
superior style, and will form a valuable addition to 
any one*s library. Each number contains articles 
from the editor, and also from the best writers in the 
denomination to which the work is an honor. 

Price $2 per annum, payable in advance. . Seven 
copies for $12, paid in advance. 



HYMN BOOKS. 



HYMNS FOR CHRISTIAN DEVOTION, espe- 
cially adapted to the Universalist Denomination. By 
J. G. Adams and E. H. Chapin. Price 76 cents ; ex- 
tra binding, $1 ; Turkey, extra, 2 ; Turkey, extra, 
gilt-, pulpit edition, 8,50. 

UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION. By Rev. Ho- 
sea Ballou, 2d, D. D. Price 76 cents. 



ECJ* ConttanUy on hand all the UJ^I VERSA UST 
BOOKS publithtd in the country^ at the very loicett 
raten, AUo ail the SUJ^DAY SCHOOL IN- 
STRUCTIOJ^ BOOK'S, together vMh an extewivt 
atiortment (^ MISCELLJiNEOUS BOOKS. 
Special pains will te taken to obtain every 6ooJfc">r- 
j dered, if it can be had in the country. Orders wliciteL 
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